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INTRODUCTORY. 


DTJHING  the  sad,  tragic  years  of  the  Bebellion,  a  large  two- 
Yoltune  work,  by  the  authors  of  this,  was  published  under  the 
title  of  <^Our  Whole  Country."  It  was  modeled  on  the  same 
general  plan  with  the  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  Connecticut,  by  John  W.  Barber,  and  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Virginia  and  of  Ohio,  by  Henry  Howe.  That  work  was  issued 
at  great  expense,  consequent  upon  years  of  labor,  eztensiTe 
travel,  and  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  many  hundred  original 
views  of  objects  of  interest  in  all  parts  of  our  land.  This  ex- 
I>en8e  was  fUll  fifteen  thousand  dollars  before  the  first  sheet  of 
paper  was  bought  upon  which  it  was  printed,  and  was  an  undi- 
vided enterprise  of  our  own. 

The  changed  condition  of  a  part  of  our  country,  united  to  the 
double  expense  of  book  publishing,  compels  us  to  alter  the  plan, 
and  to  issue  the  original  work  in  two  independent,  separate 
books,  with  such  changes  in  the  materials  as  are  demanded  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  events.  By  this  means  a  choice  of  either 
will  be  given  to  such  limited  finances  as  can  not  grasp  both. 

The  one  book  will  comprise  ^^Tlie  Atlantic  States,  IVortK 
and  South ;"  the  other  is  the  present  volume,  ^^The  Whole 
W^ent,"  The  first-named  will  be  preceded  by  an  introduction 
giving  the  general  history  of  the  country,  when  will  follow,  in 
order,  all  the  sea-board  States,  originally  British  colonies,  and 
the  old  Spanish  colony  of  Florida,  the  most  ancient  of  them  aU, 
but  of  feeble  nursing  and  of  trivial  growth.  The  book  you  hold 
comprises  aU  of  that  immense  territory  comprehended  under  the 
term  "  The  Qreat  West." 

The  six  States  of  the  South-west  are  herein  grouped  by  them- 
selves; and  the  articles  upon  them,  and  the  views  of  places 


luuiiiy  will  possess  volumes  solely  devoted  to  tt 
has  entered  so   largely  and  thrillingly  into  the 
3nce  of  us  alL 

frontiapieoe  Uk  a  life-like  portrait  of  Mr.  John  W. 
the  principal  author  of  this  workv  our  part  hayi 
to  add  to  the  materials  oolleoted  by  him  throui 
*r  and  travel.  The  piotuxe  is  faithfUl,  photograph 
Lginal,  and  true  to  erery  article  of  costume,  evex 
)  carpet-bag  on  the  sward  at  his  feet.  He  is  repi 
3ncil  and  portfolio  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  sketchii 
,  For  the  information  of  those  unfamiliar  with  bo 
,  we  here  describe  the  process  by  which  the  pic 
rk  were  prdduoed. 

'hey  were  drawn  on  the  spot  by  the  eye,  in  outli 
3n  paper,  on  a  large  scale. 

educed  in  outline  on  paper  to  the  smaller  scale 
ing. 
hese  outlines  again  traced  on  wood,  and  shaded 

Sngraved;  a  labor  of  several  years,  had  only  one  e: 

aployed. 

Stereotyped  on  the  page  with  the  type,  ready 

• 

g  to  the  position  of  many  places,  only  a  partit 


INTRODUCTORY.  5 

ICr.  Barber,  whom  we  liave  thus  introduced  to  the  reader, 
deserves  so  to  be.  He  is  a  i^ain,  unobtrasiTO  old  £;eiitleman9 
who  began  life  with  only  xLe  solid  edncation  Conneotiont  gives 
all  her  sons— bom  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  George 
Washington,  in  the  century  that  is  past— with  no  especial  pride, 
except  in  being  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  of  wh<mi  he  is  a 
genuine,  honest,  and  most  unmistakable  ofbhoot.  His  life  has 
been  one  of  untiring  and  usefhl  industry,  chiefly  passed  in  com*- 
piling  books,*  every  page  of  which  has  been  created  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  public.  No  man  living  in  the  Union  has  taken  so 
many  views  of  places  in  it  as  he,  in  making  drawings  for  this 
and  his  various  State  workp.  His  books  have  gratified  CU  classes; 
the  lecumed  and  unlearned,  tae  old  and  young.  A  personal  aneo- 
dote  is  proper  here.  On  a  time,  in  the  years  now  gone,  we  were 
mttled  over  the  paying-stones  of  Broadway  in  an  omnibus,  and 
holding  the  first  bound  volume  of  a  State  worl^  the  result  of  the 
joint  labor  of  Hr.  Barber  and  ourself.  An  elderly  gentleman,  in 
neat,  and,  as  we  thought,  somewhat  humble  attire,  leaned  over 
to  look  at  our  book:  then  putting  an  inquiry,  which  we  a&« 
swered,  he  rejoined:  "I  have  Mr.  Barber's  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  shall  want  that."  A  moment  later,  the  vehicle 
stopped,  and  our  questioner 'left  us.  ''Do  you  know  who  that 
old  gentleman  is  that  spoke  to  youP"  asked  a  fellow-passehger, 
also  a  stranger.    "No  sir."    ''That,"  added  he,  "is  Cliaiicellor 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Barber  published  his  first  State 
work,  that  on  Connecticut.  It  was  the  model  on  which  others 
were  formed,  and  a  surprise  to  the  public,  for  its  plan  was 
original  and  quaint.  The  venerable  JVoata  Webster,  a  towns- 
man of  Mr.  Barber,  was  especially  gratified.  The  venerable, 
slender  form  of  Webster,  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  with  broad-brimmed  hat,  shading  a  benignant,  scholarly 
<lu»,  with  Quaker-like  cut  coat,  short  breeches,  and  buckle 
•hoes,  was,  at  that  period,  a  pleasant  and  daily  ol^ect  to  be  met 
ttnoving  modestly  along  under  the  proudly  arching  elms  of  Neur 


We  then  knew  them  both  "as  a  boy  knows  a  man."  Mrs. 
Barber,  as  Miss  Ruth  Greene,  had,  only  a  few  years  before, 
pointed  out  to  us  the  mystei?les  of  A  B  C  from  Webster's  spell- 
ing-book. It  was  in  the  printing-ofSlce  at  the  time,  or,  perhaps, 
a  little  later,  owned  by  our  father,  Hesekiah  Howe,  and  attached 


,  --WXXJ   LtiiK  upon   the   practical  m 

ig  the  topics  introduced  was  that  of  runawa 
'or  years   kept   a  record   of  accidents.    Als 
»  to  life  and  limb  had  arisen  from  parties  ex 
themselves  by  springing  from  the  whirling 
B  was  to  those  present,  whenerer  placed  ii 
3k  to  the  w|igon.    The  word  '*  stick,"  though 
»n,  Webster   did  not   probably  use;   for  he, 
those  Yale  men  generally,  spoke  English  so 
led,"  that  a  slang  word,  or  a  coarse  one,  ga' 
to  his  delicate  sensibilities  than  a  frill,  row 
l^iyes  to  common  ears.    This  anecdote,  livin( 
1  memory,  is  flEurtened  in  here,  as  a  pleas! 
of  the  calm,  wise  man  who  caused  us  all  1 
I  that  brightest  of  words— Honor. 
'  years— i>erhap8  an  entire  generation— must  el 
*  book  will  be  issued  iipon  the  West  involvin 
r  and  expense  as  this.    More  of  both  were  g 
t  sheet  was  printed  than  to  most  volumes  o 
I  price  completed,  for  the  market.    We  desig 
1  work  upon  the  West,  and,  in  successive 
its  value  by  such  modifications  and  additi 
sirable.    We  trust  it  will  become  a'Housetaol 
tern  people;  and  not  onlv  thin  h«*  4.-^      '  - 
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WEST. 


Twenty  years  after  the  great  event  occurred,  which  hae  immor- 
talised the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Florida  was  discovered 
by  Juao  Ponce  de  Leon,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Sailing  frona 
that  island  in  March,  1512,  he  discovered  an  unknown  country, 
which  he  named  Florida,  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  the 
trees  being  covered  with  blossoms,  and  its  first  being  seen  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a  day  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida; 
tlie  name  imports  the  countrv  of  flowers.  Other  explorers  soon 
▼isited  the  same  coast.  In  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  oe  Soto,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba,  landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  with  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers. He  marched  into  the  interior;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1541,  discovered  the  Mississippi;  being  the  first  European  who 
had  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river. 

Spain  for  many  years  claimed  the  whole  of  the  country — bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  all  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  Florida.  About  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  some  Catholic  missionaries  attempted 
to  form  settlements  at  St.  Augustine,  and  its  vicinity;  and  a  few 
jrears  later  a  colony  of  French  Calvinists  had  been  established  on 
the  St.  Mary's,  near  the  coast.  In  1565,  this  settlement  was  anni- 
hilated by  an  expedition  from  Spain,  under  Pedro  Melendcz  de 
Aviles;  and  about  nine  hundred  French,  men,  women  and  children, 
emelly  massacred.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  slain  were  hung 
from  trees,  with  the  inscription,  ''^N'ot  as  Frenchnen^  hut  as 
kereticMy  Having  accomplished  his  bloody  errand,  Melendes 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  by  half  a  century  of  any 
DOW  in  the  Union.  Four  years  after,  Dominic  de  Gourges,  burn- 
ing to  avenge  his  countrymen,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own 
eipense,  and  snrprised  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the  St.  Mary's; 
destroying  the  ports,  burning  the  houses,  and  ravaging  the  settle- 
ments with  fire  and  sword;  finishing  the  work  by  also  suspending 
iomecf  tbeoorpses  of  his  enemies  from  trees,  with  the  inscriplioii^ 
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"^fl(  as  Spaniards,  hut  aa  murderers."  Unable  to  hold  posseaaion 
of  the  country,  de  Goiirges  rttired  to  his  fleet.  Florida,  excepting 
for  n  iew  yi'ars,  remained  under  the  Spanieh  crown,  eufiering  mucE 
in  its  early  historj,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  piratical 
incnrsiona,  until  1819,  when,  vastly  diminished  from  its  original 
boundaries,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Onitud  States,  and  in  1845  became 
a  Stiitc.  • 

In  1535,  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  French  mariner,  sailed 
with  an  cxpioring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  takinj^  pos- 
Bession  of  t)ie  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  called  it  "]Scw 
France."  In  IGOS,  the  energetic  Cliamplain  created  a  nucleus  for 
the  settlement  of  Canada,  by  fonnding  Quebec.  This  was  the 
same  year  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve 
years  previous  to  that  on  which  the  Puritans  first  stepped  nixm  the 
rocks  of  Plymontli. 

To  strenytlien  the  establishment  of  French  dominion,  the  geniuB 
of  Cliamplain  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among 
the  Indiana.  Up  to  tliis  period  "the  far  west"  had  been  untrod 
by  the  toot  of  the  white  man.  In  1616,  a  French  FmnciscBD, 
named  Lo  Caron,  passed  throngh  the  Iroqnots  and  Wyandot 
nations— to  strL'an.s  running  into  Lake  Huron;  and  in  163i,  two 
Jesuits  founded  tlio  first  mission  in  that  region.  But  just  a  century 
ela]jaed  from  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  ere  tlie  hrst  Canadian 
envoys  met  tlie  savage  nations  of  the  northwest  at  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary's,  below  tho  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was  not  until  1659 
that  any  of  the  adventurous  liir-traders  wintered  on  the  shores  of 
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miles,  and  returned  in  the  Autumn.  The  discovery  of  this  great 
river  gave  great  joy  to  New  France,  it  being  *'a  pet  idea"  ot*  that 
age  that  some  of  its  western  tributaries  would  afford  a  direct  route 
to  the  SouthtSea,  and  thence  to  China.  Monsieur  La  Salle,  a  man 
of  indefatigable  enterprise,  having  been  several  years  engaged  in 
the  preparation,  in  l<iS2,  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honor  of  whom  he  called  it  Louisiana.  In  1685,  he 
also  took  formal  possession  of  Texas,  and  founded  a  colony  on  the 
Colorado;  but  La  Salle  was  assassinated,  and  the  colony  dispersed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  magniticence  Of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  given  by  these  explorers,  led  many  adventurers 
from  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  to  follow  the  same  route,  and 
commence  settlements.  About  the  year  1680,  Kaskaskia  and 
Gahokia,  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  founded. 
Kaskaskia  became  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  country,  and  in  1721, 
a  Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were  founded  there. 

A  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  in  1700,  gave 
the  French  facilities  for  settling  the  western  part  of  Canada.  In 
June,  1701,  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  a 
hundred  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Detroit.  All  of  the  extensive 
region  south  of  the  lakes  was  now  claimed  by  the  French,  under 
the  name  of  Canada,  or  New  France.  This  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  and  the  New  York  legislature  passed  a  Jaw  for 
banging  every  Popish  priest  that  should  come  voluntarily  into  the 
province.  The  French,  chiefly  through  the  mild  and  conciliating 
course  of  their  missionaries,  had  gained  so  much  influence  over 
the  western  Indians,  that,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  Englf4nd,  in 
1711,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  became  their  allies;  and  the 
latter  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  restrict  their  claims  to  the  country 
south  of  the  lakes.  The  Fox  nation,  allies  of  the  English,  in  1713, 
made  an  attack  upon  Detroit;  but  were  defeated  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  this  year,  ended 
this  war. 

By  the  year  1720,  a  profitable  trade  had  arisen  in  furs  and  agri* 
cultural  products  —  between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  those  of 
Ulinois;  and  settlements  had  l>een  made  on  the  Mississippi,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Illinois.  To  confine  the  English  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  the  French  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a'  line  of  military 
posts,  to  extend  from  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain.  Fort  Chartres  was  built  on  the 
Mississippi,  near  Kaskaskia;  and  in  its  vicinity  soon  flourished 
the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Kocher. 

The  Ohio  at  this  time  was  but  little  known  to  the  French,  and 
CD  their  early  maps  was  but  an  insignificant  stream.  Early  in  this 
century  their  missionaries  had  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Al- 
leghany. In  1721,  Joncaire,  a  French  agent  and  trader,  estab- 
lished himself  among  the  Senecas  at  Lewistown,  and  Fort  Niagara 
vas  erected,  near  the  falls,  five  years  subsequent.    In  1735^  aoeoi^- 
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iow  to  Bome  authorities,  Poat  St,  Vincent  was  erected  on  the 
Wabash.  Almost  coeval  with  thin,  was  tlio  military  post  of  Presqae 
Isle,  OD  the  site  uf  Erie,  Poiinsylvania,  and  from  thence  a  cordon 
of  posts  extcmic  I  on  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh;  and  from  thiinco 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash, 

A  ma[),  published  at  London  in  1755,  gives  the  following  list  of 
French  posts,  as  thi.'n  existing  in  the  west:  Two  on  French  Creek, 
in  t!io  viciuitv  of  Erie,  Peimsylvania;  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of 
■"ittaburjih ;  Miamis,  on  the  Mauitiee,  near  the  site  of  Toledo ;  San- 
dnsky,  on  Sandusky  Bay;  St.  Joseph's,  on  St.  Joseph's  Kiver, 
Miciii^an;  Poncliartrain,  site  of  Detroit;  Massillimacinac;  one  on 
Fox  liivcr.  Green  IJay ;  CreTeccPur,  on  the  Illinois;  liockfort,  or 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois;  Yinconnes;  Cahokla;  Kaskaskia, 
anil  one  at  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wabaah,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
OtliLT  i>09ts,  not  niiincd,  were  built  about  that  time.  On  the  Ohio, 
juat  below  Portsmouth,  aro  ruins,  sniiuosed  t3  be  those  of  a  French 
fort ;  as  they  had  a  post  there  during  Bruddock's  war. 

Ill  17-tO,  the  French  regularly  explored  the  Ohio,  and  formed 
alli;tnci.'S  with  the  Inilians  in  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
ami  VifLjiuia.  Tiie  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  west  to  the 
Piicilic,  l)iLt  whose  sctttt- incuts  were  contineil  to  the  compiirativcly 
nurruw  sirip  caat  of  the  nioiinlaiTis,  wcro  jealous  of  the  rapidly 
incrviiriing  power  of  the  Frencli  in  the  west.  Not  content  with 
excitirij^  the  sava-rcs  to  hostilities  against  tliem,  they  stimulated 
private  enterprise  bj' granting  six  liundrcd  thousand  acres  of  choice 
on  the  Oliiu,  to  tliu  "Ohio  Company." 
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expel  the  invaders  from  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  A  detachment 
under  Lieut.  Ward  erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh;  but  it 
was  surrendered  shortly  after,  in  April,  1754,  to  a  superior  force 
of  Frencli  and  Indians  under  Contrecoeur,  and  its  garrison  peace- 
ably permitted  to  retire  to  the  frontier  post  of  Cumberland.  Con- 
treccEur  then  erected  a  strong  fortification  at  "  the  fork,"  under  the 
name  of  Fort  Duquesne. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  both  nations  for  the  struggle  that 
was  to  ensue.  On  the  28th  of  May,  a  strong  detachment  of  Vir- 
f^inia  troops,  under  Washington,  surprised  a  small  body  of  French 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  killed  its  commander,  M.  Jumonville,  and 
ten  men,  and  took  nearly  all  the  rest  prisonere.  He  then  fell  back 
and  erected  Fort  Necessity,  near  the  site  of  Uniontown.  In  July 
he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  M.  Villiers,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to 
capitulate  with  permission  to  retire  unmolested,  and  under  the  ex- 
press stipulation  that  farther  settlements  or  forts  should  not  be 
founded  by  the  English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  one  year. 

On  tlieOth  of  July,  1755,  Gen.  Braddock  was  defeated  within 
ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  llis  army,  composed  mainly  of  vete- 
ran English  ti*ooi)S,  passed  into  an  ambuscade  formed  b}'  a  far 
inferior  body  of  Irench  and  Indians,  who,  lying  concealed  in  two 
deep  ravines,  each  side  of  his  line  of  march,  poured  in  upon  the 
compact  body  of  their  enemy  vollies  of  musketry,  with  almost  per- 
fect safety  to  themselves.  The  Virginia  provincials,  under  Wash- 
ington, by  their  knowledge  of  border  warfare  and  cool  bravery, 
alone  saved  the  army  from  complete  ruin.  Braddock  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  a  provincial  named  Fausett.  A  brother  of 
the  latter  had  disobeyed  the  silly  orders  of  the  general,  that  the 
troops  should  not  take  positions  behind  the  trees,  when  Braddock 
i-odc  up  and  struck  him  down.  Fausett,  who  saw  the  whole  trans- 
action, immediately  drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the 
lungs;  partly  from  revenge,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  salvation 
to  the  army  w^hich  was  being  sacrificed  to  his  headstrong  obstinacy 
and  inexperience. . 

The  result  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a  complete 
ascendancy  on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a  check  to  the  operations  of  the 
English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  July, 
175S,  Gen.  Forbes,  with  seven  thousand  men,  left  Carlisle,  Penn., 
for  the  west.  A  corps  in  advance,  principally  of  Highland  Scotch, 
under  Major  Grant,  were  on  the  13th  of  September  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  A  short 
time  after,  the  French  and  Indians,  under  Col.  Boquet,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  advanced  guard. 

In  November,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  unable  to 
cope  witli  the  superior  force  approaching  under  Forbes,  abandoned 
the  fortress,  and  descended  to  Ne^  Orleans.  On  his  route,  he 
erected  Fort  Massac,  so  called  in  hi^nor  of  M.  Massac,  who  super- 
intended its  construction.     It  vas  upon  the  Ohio,  within  Votty 
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miles  of  its  mouth— and  within  the  liniita  of  Illinois.  Forbes  re- 
paiif]  Fort  DiuiueBne,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  ihii  Eiijilisli  I'riTiie  Minister. 

Tlii;  Enj^lisl]  wc-ru  now  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  the 
upyvr  Oliiii.  In  the  spring,  they  cstahlished  s(?vei-a)  posts  in  that 
refjion,  pruminent  among  which  was  Fort  Bni'd,  or  liedstone  Old 
Fort,  on  thi-  sile  of  Brownsville. 

Owing  to  t'le  trcacliery  of  Gov.  Lyttleton,  in  1760,  by  which, 
twenty-two  Cherokee  cbiets  on  an  embassy  of  peace  were  made 
prisoners  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Savannah,  that  nation  flew  to 
arras,  and  for  a  while  desolated  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Curolinas.  Fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tennessee,  having  bean  besieged 
by  the  Indiani",  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  7th  of  Augnst,  and 
on  (lie  (iuy  iif'torward,  while  on  the  route  to  Fort  George,  were 
attacked,  and  tiie  greater  part  massacred.  In  the  SHmmerof  1761, 
Col,  Grant  invaded  their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 

Eeacc.  On  the  north  the  most  brilliant  success  had  attended  the 
ritish  arms,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  Niagara,  and 
Qnebuc  were  taken  in  1769,  and  the  nest  year  Montreal  fell,  and 
with  it  all  of  Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  17C3,  France  gave  up  ber  claim  to 
Now  Franco  and  Ciiuii'la:  cudiriU-iiiL;  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississipiil.  !Vi'iii  i*—  .iii. ■.■!..  !!.■  na\-;i  Ili.Tville.  Thcremainder 
of  her  ^1 1--       ,    ■    ,  _    Louisiana  west  of  the 

Mi6sispi|>]ii  '■.;;■     ■'  ■ -■'1111  afteraocretlyceded 

to  Spain,  wlr-  'i  :.  rum  ,:r.  .j  i  !,,■  .!  i.  -il.  i,  ,,1'  France  on  tliia  con- 
tinent, and  Ijf 
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right  of  commerce  for  sixteen  years.  Bat  in  1717,  the  speculation 
having  resulted  in  his  ruin,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colonists,  he 
surrendered  his  privileges.  Soon  after,  a  number  of  other  adven- 
turers, under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  obtained  from 
the  French  government  a  charter,  which  gave  them  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  except  the  bare  title,  including  a  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  and  the  mines.  Their  expectations  were  chiefly 
irom  the  mines ;  and  on  the  strength  of  a  former  traveler,  Nicholas 
Perrot,  having  discovered  a  copper  mine  in  the  valley  of  St.  Peters, 
the  directors  of  the  company  assigned  to  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
silver  and  gold ;  and  to  the  mud  ot  the  Mississippi,  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  notorious  Law,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  was  the 
secret  agent  of  the  company.  To  form  its  capital^  its  shares  were 
sold  at  five  hundred  livres  each;  and  such  wae  the  spe.Jating 
mania  of  tlie  times,  that  in  a  short  time  more  tha;i  a  hundred  mil 
lions  were  realized.  Although  this  proved  ruinous  to  individuals, 
yet  the  colony  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  consequent  emigration, 
and  agriculture  and  comujerce  flourished. 

In  1719,  Renault^  an  agent  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  left 
France  with  about  two  hundred  miners  and  emigrants,  to  carry  out 
the  mining  schemes  of  t;ie  company.  lie  bought  five  hundred 
slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  to  work  the  mines,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Illinois  in  1720.  lie  establislied  himself  a  few  miles  above  Kas- 
kasia,  and  founded  there  the  village  ot*  St.  Philips.  Extravagant 
expectations  existed  in  France,  of  iiis  probable  success  in  obtaining 
gold  and  silver.  He  sent  out  exploring  parties  in  various  sections  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  His  explorations  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  even  to  the  Cumberland  valley 
in  Tennessee,  where  at ''  French  Lick,"  on  the  site  of  Nashville,  the 
French  established  a  trading  post.  Although  Renault  was  woe- 
folly  disappointed  in  not  discovering  extensive  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  yet  he  made  various  discoveries  of  lead;  among  which 
were  the  mines  north  of  Potosi,  and  those  on  the  St.  Francois. 
He  eventually  turned  his  wliole  attention  to  the  smelting  of  lead, 
of  which  he  made  considerable  quantities,  and  shipped  .to  France. 
He  remained  in  the  country  until  1744.  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  again  done  in  mining,  until  after  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1718,  Bienville  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
plan  of  Rochefort,  France.  Some  four  years  after,  the  bankruptcy 
of  Law  threw  the  colony  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned 
wide-spread  ruin  in  France,  where  speculation  had  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  unknown  before. 

The  expenditures  for  Louisiana,  were  consequently  stopped,  but 
the  colony  had  now  gained  strength  to  struggle  for  herself.  Louisi- 
ana was  then  divided  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Arkansas  and 
Ulinois  formed  each  one. 

About  this  time,  the  colony  had  considerable  diflSculty  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  Natchez.     This  )  Uter  named  tribe  were  finally  completely  con- 
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quei'ed.  The  remnant  of  tliem  dispersed  among  other  Indians,  so 
thiit,  t!l■^t  oricv  iiowerful  ])eople,  aa  a  distinct  race,  was  entirely 
lost.  Their  name  alone  Bnrvivcs,  as  that  of  a  nourishing  city. 
Tnulition  relaled  singular  etories  of  the  Natchez.  It  was  believed 
that  they  cniijirated  from  Mexico,  and  were  kindred  to  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  Xatchez  alone,  of  all  the  Indian  trilM.'8,  had  a  con- 
eecrateJ  temple,  where  a  [>erpetua!  fire  was  maintained  by  ap- 
pointed gn.inlians.  Near  the  temple,  on  an  artificial  mound, 
stood  thu  dwelling;  of  tbcir  chief-— called  the  Great  8tiD ;  who  wae 
Biippdsed  to  be  deflcended  from  that  Inminary,  and  all  ai-onnd  were 
^jroiiped  the  dwellini^  of  the  tribe.  His  power  wae  absolute;  the 
dijiiiiry  was  heri-'dilary,  and  transmitted  exclusively  through  the 
female  line;  and  the  race  of  nobles  was  so  distinct,  that  usage  had 
moulded  laiii;un!_'e  into  the  forms  of  reverence. 

In  17^;-,  the  ,\Ii?pissippi  Company  relinquished  their  charter  to 
the  kiii^',  Hl'tkT  luil<ling  possession  fourteen  years.  At  this  period, 
LiMiisiaiiii  li;iil  five  thousand  whites,  and  twenty-five  hundred 
hlae!c>.  Ai^rii'iiltiirc  was  improving  in  all  the  nine  cantons,  par- 
tieulaily  in  llliiiuis,  which  was  considered  the  granary  of  the 
colony.  Louisiana  continned  to  advance  until  the  war  broke  out 
with  Eni^latid  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  French 
dominion. 

Immcdintc!y  alter  the  peace  of  17{i3,  all  the  old  Freneh  forts  in 
the  west,  as  far  as  Gi-ecn  Bay,  were  repaired  and  fjarrisoiieil  with 
British  troops,  Afjents  and  surveyors  too,  were  niakinj;  e\iiiiiiiia- 
tions  of  the  finest  lauds  east  and  nurthejist  of  the  Ohio.  Judj^iup; 
from  the  past,  the  Indlaus  were  Batisfied  that  the  Briiisli  intended 
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October,  1768,  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confederates,  and  thoso 
of  Hard  Labor  and  Lochabor,  made  with  the  Cherokees,  afforded 
a  pretext  under  which  the  settlements  were  advanced.  It  was  now 
falsely  claimed  that  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  east  and  south 
of  the  Oliio,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  specnlatjon  in  land  greatly  increased.  Among  the  land  com- 
panies formed  at  this  time  was  the  *' Mississipj)!  Company,"  of 
wliich  George  Washington  was  an  active  member. 

Up  to  this  period  very  little  was  known  by  the  English  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Ohio.  In  1754,  James  M.  Bride,  with  some 
others,  had  passed  down  tlie  Ohio  in  canoes;  and  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Kentucky  River,  marked  the  initials  of  their  names, 
and  the  date  on  the  barks  of  trees.  On  their  return,  they  were  the 
first  to  givu  a  particular  account  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
country  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  J]ritish  settlements.  No  hirther 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  Kentucky  until  the  year  17G7, 
when  John  Finlay,  an  Indian  trader,  with  others,  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky — then  called  by  the  Indians 
*^  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Groimdy  Finlay,  returning  to  North 
Carolina,  tired  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  the  reports  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Col. 
Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Finlay,  Stewart,  llolden,  Jlonay, 
and  Cool,  set  out  from  their  residence  on  the  Zadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  May  1st,  1769  ;  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march, 
over  a  mountainous  and  pathless  wilderness,  arrived  on  the  lied 
River.  Here,  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  Boone  and  his  com- 
panion."? fii*st  beheld  a  distant  view  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Kentucky. 
The  plains  and  forests  abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind: 
deer  and  elk  were  coimnon  ;  the  buttUlo  were  seen  in  herds,  ana 
the  plains  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  these  adventurers  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  border- 
ers, and  their  own  sterile  mountains  beyond  lost  their  charms,  when 
compared  to  the  fertile  plains  of  this  newly-discovered  Paradise  in 
the  West. 

In  1770,  Ebenezer  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane  settled  Wheeling, 
la  1771,  such  was  the  rush  of  emigration  to  W^estern  Pennsylvania 
and  W^estern  Virginia,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  that  every 
kind  of  brea<]stufi*  became  so  scarce,  that,  for  several  months,  a  great 
part  of  the  ])opulation  were  obliged  to  subsist  (»ntirely  on  meats, 
roots,  vegetables,  and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  bread- 
stnti's ;  and  hence  that  period  was  long  after  known  as  '7//^'  starving 
y^'ar/'  Settlers,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
emigrated  to  East  Tennessee,  and  hundreds  of  families  also,  moved 
farther  sontii  to  th?-  mild  climate  of  West  Florida,  which  at  this 
piTicKJ  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  summer  of  1773,  Frank- 
fort and  lA)nisville,  Kentucky,  were  laid  out.  The  next  year  was 
ftignalizcd  by  *^  Dunmore's  war,"  wiiich  temporarily  checked  the 
Bettleinents. 
In  the  summer  of  1774,  several  other  parties  of  surveyors  and 
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hunters  cutcruil  Kentucky,  and  iTamea  narTOtl  erected  a  dwelling — 
tlio  first  frei;te(i  by  whites  in  the  country — on  or  near  the  site  of 
Harrodsliiirs,  around  which  atlerward  aroae  "  Harrod  Station." 
In  the  yf:ir  1775,  Co!.  Eichard  Henderson,  a  native  of  North  Car- 
-Jti:i.  in  ht'half  of  himself  and  his  aseoctatus*.  purchased  of  the  Chcr- 
•  '':.'  -  ,ill  liie  country  lying  betwuen  tlie  Onmhertand  River  and 
'  ;  :  ■  ■  rl;itid  Moiintuins  and  Kentucky  River,  and  soutli  of  tlie 
<''iii'.  «liieii  now  comprises  more  than  half  of  tlie  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  new  country  Le  named  Tiausylrania.  The  first 
leijielaturu  sat  at  Booneborongh,  and  formed  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, on  liberal  and  rational  principks.  llendereon  was  very 
active  in  grantini;  lands  to  new  settlers,  Tiie  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia Eubsi^ijuontly  crushed  his  schemes;  tliey  claimiid  titt:  sole 
right  topurehase  lands  from  th(}  Indiana,  and  declared  his  purchase 
null  and  void.  But  as  some  compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dinil  in  Di>L-ui[i^'  the  wilderness,  the  legislature  granleil  to  the  pro- 
priit'.irti  a  tract  of  land,  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Ohio,  below 
the  iiRnith  ul*  lirt;en  River. 

lu  177.>,  Diuiiel  Boone,  in  thr-  ->n,Mlnvi,vTit  of  !K-n<t-t 
out  tlie  town  and  fort  aftc 
time  Boonslioroui^li  and  1 
port  of  ei)]ii;ratiuii  an.l  ^■■ 
fort  was  ;!'-■■  i'liil:.  \'-  :.■■  ' 
min  Li-;n.  ■  ■  .  :  I 
foil),  in  I.i: 

In   177';.  II.,    i:;:;-.;;    :,.; 
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ftDd  liberal,  yet  a  great  defect  existed  in  their  not  providing  for  a 
general  survey  of  tne  country  by  the  parent  State,  and  its  subdi- 
vision into  sections  and  parts  of  sections.  Each  warrant-holder 
being  required  to  make  his  own  survey,  and  having  the  privilege 
of  locating  according  to  his  pleasure,  interminable  confusion  arose 
from  want  of  precision  in  the  boundaries.  In  unskillful  hands, 
entries,  surveys,  and  patents  were  piled  upon  each  other,  overlap- 
ping and  crossing  in  inextricable  confusion ;  hence,  when  the 
country  became  densely  populated,  arose  vexatious  lawsuits  and 
perplexities.  Such  men  as  Kenton  and  Boone,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Kentucky  in  its  early  days  of  trial,  found 
their  indefinite  entries  declared  null  and  void,  and  were  dispos- 
sessed, in  their  old  age,  of  any  claim  upon  that  soil  for  which  they 
had  periled  their  all. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  for  a  time  only,  suspended 
Indian  hostilities,  when  the  Indian  war  was  again  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  This  arose  I'roiii  the  failure  of  l)Oth  countries  in 
fully  executing  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  By  it,  England  was  obli- 
gated to  surrender  the  northwestern  posts  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  and  to  return  slaves  taken  during  the  war.  The 
United  States,  on  their  part  had  agreed  to  offer  no  legal  obstacles 
to  tiie  collection  of  debts  due  from  her  citizens  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Virginia,  indignant  at  the  removal  of  her  slaves  by  the 
British  fleet,  by  law  prohibited  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
while  England,  in  consequence,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  so 
that  they  were  held  by  her  more  than  ten  years,  until  Jay's  treaty 
was  concluded. 

Settlements  rapidly  advanced.  Simon  Kenton  having,  in  1784, 
erected  a  blockhouse  on  tiic  site  of  Maysville — then  called  Lime- 
stone— that  became  the  point  from  whence  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion, from  down  its  way  on  the  Oliio,  turned  into  the  interior. 

In  the  spring  of  1783, ^the  first  court  in  Kentucky  was  held  at 
IlarnxJsburg.  At  this  period,  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
independent  of  Virginia,  ap]>earod  to  be  of  panimount  necessity, 
in  consequence  of  troubles  with  the  Indians.  For  this  object,  the 
tirst  convention  in  Kentuckv  was  held  at  Danville,  in  December, 
1784;  but  it  was  not  consummated  until  eight  separate  conventions 
had  been  held,  running  through  a  term  of  six  years.  The  last  was 
assembled  in  July,  I7ii0;  on  the  4tli  of  February,  171)1,  Congress 
passed  the  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  in  the 
April  following  she  adopted  a  State  Constitution. 

Prior  to  tiiis,  unfavorable  impressions  ])revailed  in  Kentucky 
against  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
comjicl  a  surrender  of  the  northwest  posts,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
position of  the  Northern  States  to  yield  to  Spain,  for  twenty  years, 
the  sole  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  exclusive  right  to  which  was  claimed  by  that  power  as  being 
within  her  dominions.  Kentucky  was  suflering  under  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  having  no  government  of  her  own,  she  saw 
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tliat  tl;nt  beyond  the  nionntaiiis  was  unable  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion. Whuu,  in  tlio  year  1786,  several  States  in  Congress  snowed 
a  diB|:ositioi]  to  yield  the  right  of  navigatin<r  Eho  Mississippi  to 
Sfiaiii  fur  pertiiin  commercial  advantages,  which  would  iimre  to 
their  benefit,  hut  not  in  the  least  to  that  of  Kentucky,  there  arose 
a  universal  voiee  of  disaatisfaetion;  and  many  were  in  favor  of  de- 
clarinir  tlir  independence  of  Kentncky  and  erecting  an  independent 
gdvorjitiient  west  of  the  mountains. 

Spain  wiis  then  an  immen^;  landholder  in  the  West.  She  claimed 
all  (?ast  of  llie  Mississippi  lying  south  or  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  all  west  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

In  May,  17S7,  a  convention  was  assembled  at  Danville  to  rernon- 
Btratf  with  CMn^ress  against  tiie  proposition  of  ceding  tlie  naviga- 
tiiin  of  tliL'  Mississippi  to  Sjiain;  but  it  having  been  ascertained 
tliiit  Conjiivsu,  through  the  influence  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
tiuiitliem  States,  would  not  permit  this,  the  convention  had  no  occa- 
sion to  act  u|>on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  17S7,  quite  a  sensation  arose  in  Kentucky  in  conse- 
quence of  a  iirotilable  trade  Iiaving  been  opened  with  Kuw  Orleans 
by  GeTitTiil  Wilkinson,  who  descended  thither  in  Jnoc,  with  a  boat 
loud  of  iipliiucu  and  other  prorluctions  of  Kentucky.  Pieviously, 
all  tiiose  wlin  vrntnved  down  the  river  within  the  S|iaiiis!i  ^I'ltle- 
ments,  bad  th^'ir  [jroperty  seiKed.  The  hire  was  then  held  out  by 
the  S|)aiiisli  SLInister,  that  if  Kentucky  would  declare  her  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  sbonld 
be  Ojiened  to  her;  but  that,  never  would  this  privik'ge  !ie  extended 
while  she  was  a  part  of  the  Union,  in  fiMmi[iu'i]ci'  of  existing  corn- 
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ceded  them  to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded 
the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In 
September,  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and  juris- 
diction of  her  western  lands,  excepting  that  part  of  Ohio  known  as 
the  ''^Western  Reserve,"  aiid  to  that  she  ceded  her  jurisdictional 
claims  in  1800.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ceded  all  their 
claims.  Beside  these  were  the  Indian  claims  asserted  by  the  right 
of  possession.  These  have  been  extinguished  by  various  treaties, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  inroads  of  emigration  rendered  necessary. 

The  Indan  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Ohio  having 
become  extinguished,  Congress,  before  settlements  were  com- 
menced, found  it  necessary  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  October,  17S7, 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  agents  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Ohio  Company,  made  a  large  purchase  of  land,  bounded  south 
by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river.  Its  settlement  was  com- 
menced at  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1788,  which  was  the  first  made 
by  the  Americans  within  Ohio.  A  settlement  had  been  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  in  April, 
17S5,  by  four  families  from  liedstone,  Pennsylvania,  but  difficul- 
ties with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  Congress  appointed 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor;  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secre- 
tary; and  Samuel  Ilolden  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and  John 
Cleves  Symnii^s,  Judges  in  and  over  the  Territory.  They  organ- 
ized its  government  and  passed  laws,  and  the  governor  erected  the 
county  of  Washington,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

In  November,  1788,  the  second  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  was  commenced  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  five  miles  above 
the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  within  the  purchase  and  under  the 
ausnices  of  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates.  Shortly  after, 
settlements  were  commenced  at  Cincinnati  and  at  North  Bend, 
sixteen  miles  below,  both  within  Symmes'  purchase.  In  1790, 
another  settlement  was  made  at  Galliopolis  by  a  colony  from 
France — the  name  signifying  City  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Ilarmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  Marietta,  by 
Governor  St.  Clafr,  in  which  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  four 
years  previous  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  site  of  Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  renewed  and  confirmed.  It  did  not,  however,  ])roduco 
the  favorable  results  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year, 
committed  numerous  murders,  which  occasioned  the  alarmed  set- 
tlers to  erect  block-houses  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In 
June,  Major  Doughty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  commenced 
the  erection  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer.  Gen.  Uarmer  arrived  at  the  fort  with  three 
hundred  men. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unfavorable,  Gen.  Harmer 
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uiai't'lied,  in  Scptombor,  1790,  from  Ciucinnati  with  thirteen  hHiidrod 
men,  k-sa  than  ont-l'ourth  of  whom  wero  regulars,  to  attack  tlieir 
towns  on  tlm  Maumee,  He  succeeded  in  burning  their  towns;  but 
in  an  engagcmunt  with  the  Indians,  part  of  his  troops  met  with  a 
severe  litss.  Tlie  next  year  8  larger  army  was  assembled  at  Cin- 
ciniiuti,  nnder  Gen.  St.  Clair,  composed  of  about  three  thousand 
men.  Witli  tliis  force  he  commenced  his  march  towai-d  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Nov., 
ITM.  his  army,  wliilo  in  camp  on  what  is  now  tiie  line  of  Darke 
aiici  Mercer  coonties,  within  three  miles  uf  the  Indiana  line,  and 
about  seventy  north  from  Cincinnati,  were  sarprised  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  and  defeated  with  terrible  slann;hter.  A  third 
arniv,  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  was  organized.  On  the  ^Oth 
of  Aiii,'u*t,  1  "Hi,  they  met  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians, 
on  tlie  Ma\iiuee  Kiver,  abont  twelve  miles  south  of  the  site  of 
Tuleilu.  Tije  Indians  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  re:jist  the  American  arms,  sued  for  peace.  On  the  3d 
of  Aviij;ust,  17y.T,  Gen.  Wayne  conelnded  a  treaty  at  Greenville, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  with  eleven  of  the  most  powerful 
tmriliwe-tLTii  triiics  ill  grand  council.  This  gave  peace  to  the 
A\'r-t  i>f  Si  \  rf:il  years'  duration,  during  which  the  scttienionta  pro- 
-ii.'— ,il  witli  ^^reat  raijiility.  Jay'ii  Tresily,  concluded  Noveniber 
ILHii,  17'r'l,  \\:i;^  it  most  important  event  to  the  prosjierity  ol'  the 
West.  It  provided  for  tlie  withdrawal  of  all  tlie  [h-itisli  troops 
from  the  r.ortli western  posts.  In  1790,  the  Nortliwcstern  Teri'itory 
was  divided  into  five  counties.  Marietta  was  the  seat  ul  justice 
of    Ilnmiltoii    and    Washinjitoo- counties;     Viiieeuiies,    nl" '  Knox 
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over  the  rr.ountaiiis,  thus  snperseding  the  slow  and  tedious  mode 
of  transportation  by  pack-horees,  to  which  the  emigrants  liad 
previously  been  oblii^cd  to  resort. 

^  In  July,  1786,  "  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  the  first  newspaper 
issued  in  the  west,  was  published;  the  second  being  the  "Ken- 
tucky Gazette,"  established  at  Lexington,  in  August  of  the  next 
year.  As  la*e  as  1791,  the  Alleghany  River  was  the  frontier 
limit  of  the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  holding 
possession  of  tlie  regyon  around  its  northwestern  tributaries,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  settlements,  which  were  all 
simultaneously  broken  up  and  exterminated  in  one  night,  in 
February  of  this  year,  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 
During  the  campaigns  of  Uarmer,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  great  depot  for  the  armies. 

Bv  tins  time  atjjriculturc  and  manufactures  had  besrun  to  flourish 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  an  extensive  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Lower 
Mississii>pi,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  rich  Spanish  settlements  in 
its  vicinity.  Monongahela  whisky,  horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural 
and  meclianical  implements  of  iron  were  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  Spanish  government  soon  after  nmch  embarrassed 
this  trade  by  imposing  heavy  duties. 

Tlie  iirst  scttlenjents  in  Tennessee  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  London,  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
county.  East  Tennessee,  about  the  year  1758.  Forts  Loudon  and 
Chis>el  wbre  built  at  that  time  by  Colonel  Byrd,  who  marched  into 
the  Cherokee  country  with  a  rei^iment  from  Viriijinia.  The  next 
vear  war  broke  out  with  the  Cherokees.  In  1760,  the  Cherokees 
borfieired  Fort  Loudon,  into  which  the  settlers  had  gathered  their 
taniilies,  numbering  nearly  tliree  hundred  persons.  The  latter 
Wore  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  but  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  cii}>itulation  were  to  retreat  unmolested  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge.  When  they  had  j)roceeded  about  twenty  miles  on 
their  ruute,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  and  massacred  all  but  nine, 
not  even  sparing  the  women  and  children. 

Tb.e  only  settlements  were  thus  broken  up  by  this  war.  The 
next  vear  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  made  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  waters  of  the  Ilolston.  In  1760,  Colonel 
James  Smith,  with  five  otiiers,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Middle 
and  West  Tennessee.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Smith's 
companions  left  him  to  make  farther  explorations  in  Illinois,  while 
be,  in  company  with  a  negro  lad,  returned  home  through  the 
wilderness,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he 
saw  ''neither  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous  liquors.'' 

Other  explorations  soon  succeeded,  and  permanent  settlements 
first  made  in  1768  and  '69,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  who  were  scattered  along  the  branches  of  the  Holston, 
French  Broad  and  Watauga.  The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
was,  in  1777,  extended  over  the   Western   District,  which  was 
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organizeJ  as  the  coiintj'  of  Washington,  anj  exteniling  nominally 
westward  to  the  MisaisBippi.  Soon  al'ter,  sciue  of  the  more  daring 
pioneers  made  a  settlement  at  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, in  the  heart  of  tho  Chickasaw  nation,  and  se|iarated  several 
hundred  miles,  hy  the  nsual  traveled  route,  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  Ilotston.  A  number  of  French  trjiders  had  |ireviou8ly  estab- 
lished a  trading  [lOst  and  erected  a  few  cabins  at  the  "Bluff"  in  ur 
tlie  site  of  Nashville.  To  tho  same  Vicinity  Colontl  Jami.'S 
Kobcrtson,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  emigrated  with  turty  families  i'roni 
North  Carolina,  who  were  driven  from  their  iiomes  by  the  maraud- 
ing incursions  of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and  established  "itobertson'a 
Station,"  which  formed  tho  nnclcus  aronnd  wliich  {*atherod  tho 
Bcttlementa  on  the  Cumberland.  Tho  Oherwkeos  having  com- 
menced iiostilities  upon  tho  frontier  inhabitants  about  the  coin- 
menceincnt  of  the  year  17S1,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  with 
seven  hundrod  irimnited  riflemen,  invaded  their cimntry and  defeatwl 
them.  At  tliu  clufLeof  the  Kevolution,  aettlei-s  iiiovod  in  in  large 
numbers  fmiii  ViLij;inia,  Nortii  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
NaaSiville  w;ls  hnd  out  in  the  summer  of  17S4,  and  named  Irom 
General  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  Brandywine. 

The  people  of  this  district,  in  common  with  those  of  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  u[i[K'r  Ohio,  wure  deeply  JTiterested  in  llie  navij;;itioii  of 
the  Mississippi,  :n;'l  ;n;.l.';-  ;!■  ■  r  ii'ptiiii;  olTers  nf  thi;  ESpimijih  liov- 
ernor  of  Loui3i:uia.  i  i  ■  ■■  ;  ■  I'.n'ii  to  eniii,'r.ite  to  West  Florida 
and  become  subii'i-  ■  ■  "       ~-    .  /-Ii  kiii:r. 

North  CaiH>liii;i  In.  -u  -■■■lii  li-r  .■hiims  t^- lier  western  lands, 
Con-ress,  in    May,  lT:>i"l,  iTvrtf.I    ll.is    iiifu  a  U-vvlUn-v  iirid^T  the 
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Bentativea  to  a  Territorial  Legislature  whenever  it  contained  5000 
males  of  fall  age.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  179S  the  Territory 
had  this  number,  and  members  to  a  Territorial  Legislature  weie 
soon  after  chosen.  In  the  year  1799,  William  H.  Harrison  was 
chosen  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 
In  1800,  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed,  and  the  next  year, 
William  II.  Harrison  appointed  Governor.     This  Territory  com- 

Srised  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
lichigan,  which  vast  country  then  had  less  than  6000  whites,  and 
those  mainly  of  French  origin.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
for  Ohio.  This  convention  met  at  Chillicothe  in  the  succeeding 
November,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  a  constitution  of  State 
Government  was  ratified  and  signed,  by  which  act  Ohio  became 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  In  October,  1802,  the 
whole  western  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  suspension 
of  the  American  right  of  depositing  goods  and  produce  at  New 
Orleans,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  17J)5,  with  Spain.  The  whole 
commerce  of  the  West  was  struck  at  in  a  vital  point,  and  the  treaty 
evident!}'  violated.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1803,  the  port  was 
opened  to  provisions,  on  paying  a  duty,  and  in  April  following,  by 
orders  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

After  the  treaty  of  17G3,  Louisiana  remained  in  possession  of 
Spain  until  1803,  when  it  was  again  restored  to  France  by  the 
terras  of  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  concluded 
with  Spain  in  1800.  France  held  but  brief  possession ;  on  the  30th 
of  April  she  sold  her  claim  to  the  United  States  for  the  considera-^ 
tion  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  20th  of  the  succeeding 
December,  General  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  took  possession  of  the 
countrv  for  the  United  States,  and  entered  New  Orleans  at  the  head 
of  the  American  troops. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  established  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  and  appointed  William  Hull,  Governor.  This 
same  year  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tiie  town  occupied  only 
about  two  acres,  completely  covered  with  buildings  and  cumbusti- 
ble  materials,  excepting  the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a 
very  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall  and  solid  pickets. 

At  this  period  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  began  to  agitate 
the  western  country.  In  December,  180(1,  a  fleet  of  boats  with 
arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  confederates 
of  l>urr,  were  seized  upon  the  Muskingum,  by  agents  of  the  United 
States,  which  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  project.  In  1809,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  named  from  the  powerful  tribe  which  once  had 
occupied  its  soil. 

The  Indians,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  had  been  at 
peace,  about  the  year  1810,  began  to  commit  aggressions  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  under  the  leadeiship  of  Tecumseh.     The 
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Ihi.'_y  WL-re  di'feated  by  Genoral  Ilarriaoii,  at  tlio  battle  of 

II.',  in  InilUna.     TliiR  year  was  also  d!stiiii;uishe(l  bj  tlio 

'in  i'ittsbiirj^h  to  New  Orleans,  of  tha  steamboat  '■  New 

the  first  stcamor  ever  Uiin died  upon  the  western  waters. 

.'.  !:>!:;,  the   United  States  declared  war  against  Gi'eat 

n.     01'  this  war,  the  West  was  the  principal  theater.     Its 

1^  scenes  were  as  gloomy  and  disastrons  to  the  American 

IS  its  e'.fise  was  brilliant  and  trinniptiant. 

!     .  ;  '■.  '.]■  ilie  war,  the  population  ol'  the  Territories  of  In- 

.;,  I  Michigan  wasless  than  50,000.     Bnt  from  tliat 

liile  of  emigration  again  went  forward  wiili  uii- 

i:,  i   iu[  'A':ty.     On  tha  19th  of  April,  1816,  Indiana  was 

til  iiitu  tl,u  Union,  and  Illinois  on  the  3d  of  .December,  1818. 

^naindei'  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  then  organized,  was 

I'll  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  that  section  west 

■I'i'  1  '.Mil  bore  the  name  ol  thollovon  District.     This  part 

■  ■    ;■  a-ied  ao  slowly  that,  by  the  census  of  1830,  the 

I  ■  i/^an  contained,  exclusive  of  the  Huron  District, 

,  I  '  ■  -  I,!-,  wliilc  that  had  only  a  population  of  3,ti40.     Em- 

iii  lji;;;iin  lu  set  in  uiore  strongly  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan 

si'i]UL-[ice  uf  steam  miviKfttion  having  been  successfully  intro- 

ii]ion  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.     The  fii-st  steanilioat  upon 

;  i:,,:!,;,.  ii:l,,iM  ^.a^  w:-  ;!!,■  "  Walk-in-the-Water."  which, 

'.  ..    ■,■  ,.-   M.I  ■  "i      .  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  1S2(!  that  a 

V  i-   '■     ■  I..-      ■  I  .i-higan,  and  six  years  more  bad 

]  ■  y    '  ill'  !i.i  I  i"  II'  tmi.  .1  a-  I'ai'  as  Chicago. 

ji'tant  events  in  Ihc 
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poly  of  the  commerce  in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi.  Tlie  population  of  the 
Territory  in  1805  was  trifling,  and  consisted  mainly  of  French 
Creoles  and  tradei's,  who  were  scattered  along  the  i»anks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas.  Upon  the  admission  of  Louisiana 
as  a  State,  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  changed  to 
that  of  Missouri.  From  the  southern  part  of  this,  in  1811>,  was 
erected  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  which  then  contained  but  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  mainly  in  detached  settlements  on 
the  Mississip])i  and  on  the  Arkansas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  '*Post 
of  Arkansas."  The  fii-st  settlement  in  Arkansas  was  made  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  abCut  the  year  17:^3,  upon  the  grant  ol  the  noto- 
rious John  Law-;  but,  being  unsuccessful,  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned. In  1820,  Missouri  was»admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Arkansas  in  1836. 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1837.     The  Huron  District 
was  organized  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  18  i6,  and  was  admitted 
into  tlie  Union  as  a  State  in  1848.     The  first  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin was  made  in  1665,  when  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
a  mission  at  La  Pointe,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
Four  years  after,  a  mission  was  permanently  established  at  Green 
Bay;  and,  eventually,  the  French  also  established  themselves  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.     In  1819,  an*  expedition,  under  Governor  Cass, 
explored  the  Territory,  and  found  it  to  be  little  more  than  the 
abode  of  a  few  Indian  traders,  scattered  here  and  there.     AlK)ut 
this  time,  the  Government  established  military  posts  at  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  dn  Chien.     About  the  year  1825,  some  farmers  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galena,  which  had  then  become  a  noted  mineral 
region.     Immediately  after  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  emigrants 
flowed  in  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Milwaukie,  Sheboygan,  Racine,  and  South  port  were  laid 
out  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  war,  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  thrown  open  to 
emigrants,  who  commenced  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Madison  and  Burlington  in  1833.     Dubuque  had  long  before  been 
a  trading  post,  and  was  the  first  settlement  in  Iowa.     It  derived  its 
name  from  Julian   Dubuque,  an  enterprising  French  Canadian, 
who,  in  1788,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  from  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1810,  when  he  had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  lead-mining 
and  trading.     In  June,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  Territory, 
and  in  1846  became  a  State. 

In  1849,  Minnesota  Territory  was  organized ;  it  then  contained 
a  little  less  than  five  thousand  souls.  The  first  American  estab- 
lishment in  the  Territory  was  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peter's  or  Minnesota  River,  which  was  founded  in  1811).  The 
French,  and  afterward  the  English,  occupied  this  country  with 
their  fnr-trading  forts.  Pembina,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  the 
oldest  village,  having  been  established  in  1812  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
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n  I  I'l'er  Calititniia  in  1>4'>,  at  oncf  (iirccU.Ml  ciuigra 
(if  the  continent.     From  tliat  piM*iod  settlements  wer 
ories  formed  in  quick  succession.     In  1848,  the  M( 
i  from  Missouri,  settled  in  Utah,  which  was  erected 
r  in  1850.     In  1848,  Oregon  became  an  organized  tei 
)rnia,  then  conquered  from  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  ad 
,  and  Oregon  in  1859.     The  emigration  to  Californ 
3  for  the  first  few  years :  in  the  years  1852  and  185 
n  gold  reached  the  enormous  value  of  one  hundred 
ns  of  dollars. 

1854,  after  the  first  excitement  in  regard  to  Cali: 
rhat  subsided,  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebr 
ized.  Kansas  became  for  a  time  a  favorite  countr 
;  and  at  last  a  bloody  arena  between  the  free  soil 
y  parties  for  mastery.  The  overwhelming  prepond 
•mer,  resulted  in  its  success,  and  Kansas  was  admi 
tate  in  1861. 

formation  of  territories  from  the  close  of  the  Mexicj 
se  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  was  rapid  without  pre< 
lowing  summary  exhibits.     This  was  consequent  upo 
of  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountain  country : 

9RNIA,  ceded  by  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1848;  admitted  as  i 
Mexico,  ceded  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  organized  as  a  T 
:soTA,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849 ;  admitted  as  a  State 
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Webt  Viroinia  owes  her  oxistoncc  to  the  Great  liebollion  ;  or  rather 
to  the  patriot  em  of  her  pcoi  Ic  1 1  o  vl  en  the  mother  State,  VirjLtiiiht. 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  secos- 
s  on  resolved  to  stand  by  the  TJuiou. 
The  vindom  of  their  loyalty  has 
been  a  gnally  shown  by  its  Euiving 
them  fr  m  the  fiore  desolation  th»t 
fell  pon  most  p.irtu  of  the  0)(l  Do- 
n  n  on 

f  1 1  s  il  of  tlio  state  is  remnrka- 
1  II  ipp  opriate.  It  has  the  motto. 
"Mohtinii  oemper  Uberi" — movn/ain- 
ecrs  iilu'iiys  fme.  In  the  ccntei-  is  a 
roet,  Willi  ivv.  emblem  lit  ie  of  Bta- 
hilitv  and  ennlimi!HK-e;  the  faei- 
of  the  rock  hciirs  the  inseri]itioii. 
'■Jnnc  211,  lS(i;i,"  the  date  of  louiid- 
ation.  aa  if  "ffraved  with  a  pen  of 
iron  in  the  roek  forever."  On  llie 
.<n»-of  wmt  >iTioixi>.  ripht  stands  a  fanner  clotlied  in  the 

!b^,i^.p^  (*-.(-)i™pt.;m-..r.  M«-.j,  )>«..  traditional  hnnting-shirt  peculiar  to 
tills  re;iion;  his  right  arm  resting  or.  the  plow  handles,  and  his  left 
"opporling  a  woodman's  ax — indicatiiij;  that  while  the  territory  is  par- 
tially cultiTjited  it  is  wtiU  in  process  of  being  cleared  of  Ihe  orij^inal 
tljnst.  At  his  right  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  corn  gi-owing.  On  the  lefi 
(if  the  rock  stiinds  a  miner,  indicated  by  n  pickax  on  his  shoulder. 
Tith  barrels  and  lumps  of  mineral  at  his  feet.  On  his  left  is  an  anvil 
putlr  Been,  on  which  rests  a  sledge  hammer,  typieul  of  the  mechanic 
arts — the  whole  indicating  the  principal  purxuits  and  resources  of  the 
"late.  In  front  of  the  rocks  and  tigurcs,  as  if  just  laid  down  by  the 
litter,  and  ready  to  bv  resumed  at  a  moment's  notice,  are  two  hunter 'c 
rifles,  crossed  and  wirmountod  at  the  place  of  contnct  by  the  Phrygian 
•^p.  or  cap  of  Libertj- — indicating  that  the  freedom  and  independence 
'il'  tlio  state  were  won  and  will  bo  maintained  by  arms. 

In  (he  spring  of  18Gi,  when  the  question  of  secession  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  voted  almost  unanimously  in 
iw  favor,  but  in  the  northwestern  counties  qnito  as  strongly  against  it. 
In  fact,  the  desire  for  a  separate  state  government  had  ibr  a  quarter 
<:(  a  century  prevailed  in  this  section,  whore  the  slnveholding  interest 
fa« alight,  and  the  h.ihit^  of  the  people  diverse.  T!io  reasons  for  thitt 
3  t3i^ 
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1  a  moasuve  cut  off  from  intercuurso  with  East- 

R  of  mDuntainB,  niid  tbat  state  legifilatioii  had 

e  devclopnipnt  of  thoir  resources.     Tho  break- 

d  litvornble  moment  to  initiate  meiisures 

i.iiLDit  of  this  long-desired  eepai-ation.    As  the 

grave  importance,  we  must  give  it  more  than  a  pass- 

i  pen  familiar  with  tho  subject. 

into  history,  that  for  many  years,  while  the  western 

niii  had  tho  preponderance  of  white  population  and 

(III'  caalorn  countioa  controlled  the  legislation  of  the 

liii^  an    iniquitous  basis  of  representation.      It  is 

.11  1  lie  western  counties,  with  few  slaves,  were  a  more 

I.-  ojistcrn,  with  many  slaves;  and  the  many  revenues 

expended  for  the  benefit  mainly  of  the  tide-water  re- 

e  wost  paid  an  unjust  proportion  of  tlie  taxes.     This 

e  of  dissatisfaction.     Besides,  there  was  no  homogenioty 

'  interest,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  were  a  natu- 

iiinmercial  and  social  intercourse.     There  wore  much 

in  these  respects  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  than 

■itiT  rt'ifion,  growing  ae  well  ont  of  the  substantial  aim- 

.    .  -  ill     -li'ii't-sightcd  policy  of  having  no  great  public 

iiii  of  Richmond.     The  construction  of  the 

;.  I' ml  its  cnnni'ut ions,  intcnsiticii  tho  isolation 


iiiltcd  to  the  people,  tho 
1  ligainst  it.  This  was 
united  the  result  of  the 
eution,  Vir- 
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govemtneiit,  by  appointing  proper  guardians  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  our  country.'  And  thereupon  they  elected  state  officers  and  re- 
stored the  government. 

"Mark,  tbese  Virginians,  when  they  restored  the  government  thus 
abandoned,  did  not  proclaim  revolution  or  secession  from  Great 
Britain;  on  the  contrary,  they  said:  ^Lest  our  views  be  misrepresented^ 
or  misunderstood,  we  publicly  and  solemnly  declare*  before  God  and 
the  world  that  we  do  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  as  our  lawful  and  rightful  king.' 

"Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  the  convpntion  assembled, 
there  being  quite  a  nun\ber  of  delegates  from  the  eastern  counties. 
The  first  ordinance,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  people,  sol- 
emnly declares:  *That  the  preservation  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
liberties,  and  their  security  in  person  and  property,  imperatively  de- 
mand the  reorganization  of  the  government;  and  that  all  acts  of  the 
convention  and  executive  (at  Richmond)  tending  to  separate  this 
state  from  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  and  carry  on  war  against  them, 
are  without  authority  and  void;  and  that  the  offices  of  all  who  adhere 
to  the  said  convention  and  executive,  whether  legislative,  executive 
or  judicial,  are  vacated.'  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  governor  and 
other  state  officers,  who  should  hold  their  offices  until  an  election  could 
he  had ;  and  to  mark  the  era  of  reorganization,  they  added  the  words 
*  Union  and  LibcKy '  to  the  'Sic  semper  tyrannis'  of  the  state  arms. 

"This  was  not  revolution,  for  it  was  a  case  within  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  It  could  not  be  revolution  to  support  the  constitution 
and  laws,  both  of  which  the  Richmond  traitors  had  abrogated.  They 
could  not  be  the  government,  for  they  had  destroyed  it.  That  can  not 
be  revolution  which  upholds  or  sustains  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  viz: 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it. 

"But  it  is  said,  there  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  people  who  joined 
in  this  movement.  AVe  answer  in  the  language  of  another:  *  Doubtless, 
it  is  desirable  that  a  clear  majority  should  always  speak  in  government; 
but  where  a  state  is  in  insurrection,  and  the  loyal  citizens  are  under  du- 
ress, the  will  of  the  people,  who  are  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  is 
the  only  lawful  will  under  the  constitution;  and  that  will  must  be  col- 
lected as  far  as  is  practicable  under  the  external  force.' 

"Immediately  upon  the  election  of  Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  gov- 
ernor, he  notified  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that  there  existed 
a  trea.sonable  corpbinatioii  against  the  constitution  and  laws,  known  as 
•The  Confederate  States  of  America,'  whose  design  was  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia;  that  an  army  of  the  insur- 
gents was  then  advancing  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the  domination  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  that  he  had  not  at  his  command  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the 
insurrection,  and  as  governor  of  Virginia^  requested  national  aid.  This 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  if  he  were  governor  of  Virginia,  for 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  very  case.  [See 
article  iv,  sec.  4.] 

"Was  be  governor  of  Virginia?  Who  wa«  to  decide  between  Gov. 
Pierpont,  at  Wheeling,  and  Gov.  Letcher,  at  Richmond?  Which  wa» 
the  government  of  Virginia,  the  Wheeling  or  the  Richmond? 

"Happily,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  furnished  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  question,  iind  put  forever  at  rent,  any  doubt  nboat  tlie 
legilimacy  of  the  Wheeling  government.  [Lnthei-  r.  Borden,  7  How- 
ard Kep.  p.  1.]  This  is  the  case  growing  out  of  the  celebrated  Doit 
rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1846,  and  involves  the  vorj-  qneetion 
under  considerntion.  It  is  useless  to  go  into  the  historyof  the  origin  of 
that  conflict.  There  were  two  governors  and  legislatures  in  that  stoto 
— -the  minority,  or  charter  government,  with  Gov.  King  at  its  head, 
and  the  majority,  or  popular  government,  with  Gov.  Dorr  at  its  head. 
John  Tyler,  n  A  irginian,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  decided 
in  tUvor  of  Ibe  minority  or  charter  government;  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  of  Gov.  Kiui;  for  national  aid,  similar  to  that  made  by  Gov. 
Pierpont,  the  president  offered  the  military  and  nnvai  force  of  the 

"ovcrnor  King,  and  the  Dorr  government  thereupon 
s  disbanded.    The  question  involved  was  carried  to 

t  of  the  United  States,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  de- 
L  of  the  whole  court.     No  lawyer  can  deny,  that  if 

had  recognized  the  Dorr  government,  the  supreme 

;  guided  its  judgment  accordingly.     The  supreme 

nt  of  tlie 
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quotas  under  calls  for  volunteers;  tho  treasurer  by  paying  over  to  the 
state,  ux>on  tho  order  of  its  legislature,  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  tho 
sales  of  public  lands,  and  so  on. 

**0n  tho  20th  of  August  1861,  the  convention  at  Wheeling,  being 
still  in  Bession,  provided  for  the  election  of  congressmen,  and  they 
were  received  into  the  lower  house.  They  also  called  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  together  at  Wheeling,  to  consist  of  such  members  as  had 
been  elected  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
provided  for  tilling  vacancies  if  any  by  election.  And  on  July  9th,  the 
legislature  elected  John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman  T.  Willey  as  senators 
of  the  "United  States,  from  Virginia,  to  supply  the  places  of  E.  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason.  These  senators  were  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  were  so  recognized  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  government,  so  that 
any  question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  legislature  at  Wheeling  as 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  was  at  an  end. 

"Thus  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a  governor  and  legislature,  and 
other  state  machinery  in  operation,  recognized  by  all  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  was  fully  adequate  to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  a  state,  as  well  then  and  now,  as  at  any  period  of  her 
historj". 

*'Let  us  now  turn  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  iv, 
8CC.  3,  which  roads  as  follows:  'New  states  may  bo  admitted  by  the 
con'^ross  into  tho  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
witiiin  the  jurisrlietion  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  inoro  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  tho  con- 
sent uf  tho  legislatures  of  tho  states  concornod,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 

-Xow  it  is  ay)parent  that  to  form  a  new  state  out  of  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  tho  concurrent  consent  of  tho  legislature  of  Virginia 
and  of  congress  is  all  that  is  needed  under  the  constitution.  We  have 
>hown  that  tho  govorninont  at  Wheeling  was  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  duly  constituted  governor,  legislature,  etc.;  and  the  way 
lK)inted  out  by  the  constitution  is  plain.  Let  us  now  see  whether  the 
necessar}'  steps  were  taken  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  tho 
United  States. 

•*0n  August  20, 1861,  the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  state  to 
the  iK»ople,  and  also  further  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  form  a  constitution  for  the  new  state,  if  the  people  decided  in  favor  of 
it:  and  also  for  the  various  details  of  the  movement.  The  governor 
was  directed  to  lay  bei'ore  the  general  assembly,  at  its  next  ensuing 
meeting,  for  their  consent,  the  result,  if  that  result  should  be  favorable 
to  a  new  state,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. . 
Tlic  jieoples  expressed  themselves  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
faVor  of  a  new  state.  Tho  constitutional  convention  for  tho  new  state 
uiLt  and  prepaxed  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
the  necessaiy  officers  for  the  state  government  chosen.  At  the  next 
e^sion  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  May  13,  1862,  that  body  gave 
its  formal  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  directed  that  the  act  bo 
transmitted  to  their  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and  they 
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ise  their  endeavors  toobtnin  the  consent  of  congrcBS 
'  tlic  new  etate  into  tlio  Union. 

a  of  congress,  the  application  was  formally 
to.  Pending  ite  consideration,  an  amendment 
1  was  proposed,  providing  for  the  gradual  abo- 
Iso  for  the  submission  of  ttie  amendment  to  the 
state;  and  ifappfovei.l  by  thein,  the  pi-esidcnt  of  the 
i.s,  by  proclamation,  to  announce  the  fact,  and  the 
iiiiitted  into  the  Union.  In  tliis  shape  the  bill  for 
'lio  senate,  and  afterward  the  house,  and  wag  ap- 
■ -iiicnt.  Tho  constitution ul  convention  for  the  now 
I'lliate  Bess ioD,  approved  the  congrci-aional  amend- 
f^i  the  constitntion  thus  amended,  to  the  people,  who 
iv  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  so,  now,  all  that 
cr  to  its  udiQiasion  into  the  Union,  wa«  the  procla- 
'>ident,  which  was  accordingly  issued-,  and  on  the 
I.  the  new  member,  with  its  motto.  '•  Montani semper 
till  the  family  of  states  iu  the  millet  of  the  throes  of 
■■'W.  and  cradled  in  stormb  more  tciTible  and  de- 
ept  among  ita  mountains,  but  clothed 
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she  is  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  and  wealth  and  enterprise  are 
beginning  to  develop  her  resources,  she  will  outstrip  many  of  the  more 
favored  states  and  take  her  place  among  the  foremost  common- 
wealths." 


'The  most  noted  towns  of  the  state  are  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg, 
both  of  which  are  on  the  Ohio.  Parhcrshurg  is  situated  on  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  a  few  miles  below  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  100  below  Wheeling.  It  has  a  connection  with  the  west  by 
the  Cincinnati  &  Marietta  railroad,  and  with  the  east  by  the  North- 
western railroad,  the  southernmost  fork  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road. ^  It  is  a  thriving  town  of  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  valley  of 
the  Little  Kanawha  is  of  growing  importance  from  its  wealth  in  pe- 
troleum: oil  wells  of  great  richness  are  being  worked.  Just  below 
Parkersburg  is  the  long  celebrated  Blannerhasset's  Island,  so  charm- 
ingly described  by  Wirt  in  his  graceful  oratory  at  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  at  Richmond,  half  a  century  ago.  Herman  Blannerhasset  was 
of  wealthy  Irish  parentage  and  born  in  England.  lie  married  Miss 
Adeline  Agnew,  a  grand-daughter  of  General  Agnew,  who  was  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  She  was  a  most  elegant  and  accomplished  woman 
and  he  a  refined  and  scholarly  man.  In  1798  he  began  his  improve-, 
ments  upon  the  island.  In  1805,  Aaron  Burr  landed  on  the  island, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  hos2)itality  by  the  family. 

Wheeling  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Ohio  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
creek,  351  miles  from  Richmond,  5G  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  3G5  above 
Cincinnati.  The  hills  back  of  the  city  come  near  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  but 
a  limited  area  for  building,  so  that  the  place  is  forced  to  extend  along  the 
hiffh  alluvial  bank  for  two  miles.  A  fine  stone  bridire  over  Wheelinir  creek 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  city.  Wheeling  is  the  most 
important  place  on  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnatr  and  Pittsburg.  It  is 
surrounded  by  bold  hills  containing  inexhaustible  quantities  of  bituminous 
coal,  from  which  the  numerous  manufacturing  establi.Mhnients  are  supplied  at 
a  small  expense.  The  place  contains  several  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  and 
factories  of  various  kinds.  \  large  business  is  done  in  the  building  of  steam- 
boats.   Population  1860,  14,000, 

The  National  Road,  from  Cumberland  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
St.  Louis,  passes  through  Wheeling,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
terminates  here,  making  this  place  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the 
east  and  west.  The  Ohio  River  is  crossed  here  by  a  magnificent  wire  sus- 
pension bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  3200,000.  Its  span,  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  world,  measures  1,010  feet.  The  hierht  of  the  towers  is  15i>  feet 
ahove  low  water  mark,  and  GO  above  the  abutments.  The  entire  bridge  is 
supported  by  12  wire  cables,  l,o80  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  diameter, 
each  composed  of  550  strands.  These  cables  are  laid  in  pairs,  3  pairs  on 
earh  side  of  the  flooring.  * 

In  1769  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane,  his  brothers  Silas  a;id  Jonathan,  with  some 
others  from  the  south  brunch  of  the  Potomac,  visited  the  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  improvements,  and  severally  proceeded  to  select  posi- 
tions for  their  future  residence.  They  chose  for  their  residence  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and  having  made  the  requisite  preparations 
retoroed  to  their  former  homes,  and  brought  out  their  families  the  ensuing 
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o  e  prise,  tempered  with  pmdciice,  and  di- 
r  i  o  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  these  tbree 
Q  tletucnt  was  maiuly  indebted  for  ita  eeeunty  aud 
volution.  Boon  ai\er  the  eeitlcmcut  of 
uade  lit  different  points,  both  above  and  be- 
BufTulo,  Short  and  Gra 

ally  Wecling,  which  in  the  Dulav 
At  a  very  early  day,  some  whiles  de- 
d  ut  the  mouth  of  the  crock  a 
u      ff  XU  head  of  one  of  ihoii 
c     n-  rd  tho  river,  called  the  epot  Wceling. 
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walla  before  the  attack  on  the  fort  commenced.  The  heroism  of  Ellzaheih 
2m)\a  during  the  siege  is  worthy  of  record.  This  heroine  had  but  recently 
returned  from  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  totally  unused  to  such  scenes 
as  were  daily  transpiring  on  the  frontier : 

^'The  stock  of  suupowdor  in  the  fort  having  been  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  de- 
tcrmired  to  seize  tlio  lavorable  opportunity  offered  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
to  send  for  a  keg  of  gunpowder  wliicli  was  known  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer 
Zane,  about  sixty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  fort.    The  person  executing  this  ser- 
vice would  necessarily  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  shot  down  by  the  In- 
dians, who  were  yet  sufficiently  near  to  observe  everything  that  transpired  about 
the  works.     The  colonel  explained  the  matter  to  his  men,  and,  unwilling  to  order 
one  of  them  to^ undertake  such  a  desperate  enterprise,  inquir-ed  whether  any  man 
would  volunteer  for  tlie  service.     Three  or  four  young  men  promptly  stepped  for- 
ward in  obedience  to  the  call.     The  colonel  informed  them  that  the  weak  state  of 
the  garrison  would  not  justify  the  absence  of  more  than  one  man,  and  that  it  was 
for  themselves  to  decide  who  that  person  should  be.    The  eagerness  felt  by  each 
volunteer  to  undertake  the  honorable  mission  prevented  them  from  making  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  commandant;  and  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  the 
contention  between  tliem  that  fears  began  to  arise  that  the  Indians  would  renew 
the  attack  before  the  powder  could  be  procured.     At  this  rfjrisis,  a  young  lady,  the 
sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  execute  the  service.     This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it 
met  with  a  peremptory  refusal;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  m  terms  of 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives 
failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.     It  was  finally  represented  to  her 
that  cither  of  the  young  men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fleetnes^  and  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  success- 
fully.     She  replied  that  tlio  danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprise  was  the 
identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very 
weak,  no  soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were 
to  fall  her  loss  would  not  be  felt.     Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted,  and  the 
jiate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.    The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested  the  attention  of 
several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the  village.     It  was  noticed  that  their 
eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house; 
but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a  woman's 
life  WB8  not  worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other  unexplained 
motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.     When   she  reai>peared 
with  the  powder  in  her  arms  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no  doul)t,  the  character  of  her 
burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  discharged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided 
toward  the  gate,  but  the  balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl 
reached  the  fort  in  safety  with  licr  prize.     The  pa;:es  of  history  may  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  noble  exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  greater  self- 
devotion  and  moral  intrepidity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere." 

Sixteen  miles  above  Wheeling  on  the  river  is  the  thriving  business 
town  of  WdUhurtf.  Eight  miles  east  of  this  place  in  a  healthy,  beau- 
tiful site  among  the  hills,  i.s  the  flourishing  institution  known  as  Beth- 
any College.  It  was  founded  by  Elder  Alexander  Campbell,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  au-^^pices  of  the  Disciples  or  Christians.  Their 
T^culiarity  is  that  they  have  no  creed — just  simply  a  belief  in  the 
Bible  as  the  sufficient  rule  of  Christian  fiiitli  and  practice;  thus  leav- 
ing its  interpretation  free  to  each  individual  mind. 

Below  Wheeling  eleven  miles,  at  the  village  of  Moundsville,  on  the 
river  flats,  is  the  noted  curiosity  of  this  region,  the  Mammouth  Mound. 
It  is  69  feet  in  height,  and  is  in  full  view  of  the  passing  steamers. — 
An  aged  oak,  cut  down  on  its  summit  some  years  since,  showed  by  its 
concentric  circles  that  it  was  about  500  years  old. 
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Piiinl  Pleasanl  is  a  small  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  with  the 
Ohio.  Ii.  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  most  blooilj  battle  ever  fought  with  the 
Indiana  in  Virginia — llic  lialtle  of  Point  Pffamnt — which  took  place  in  Dun- 
more'E  war,  Oct,  10,  1774.  The  Virginians,  numbering  1,100  men,  were 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis.  The  Indtanu  were  under  the 
cplohnilcd  Phawnca  chieftain  Cornstalk,  and  compriBed  the  flower  of  the 
Shaiviie<^,  Wyaiidiil,  Delaworo,  Mingo  and  Cayujni  tribes.  The  action  lasted 
from  suiirisu  until  sunset,  and  wa»  fontcsted  with  the  inost  obstinato  bravery 
on  Ijuth  yidofi.  The  Virginians  at  length  were  victorious,  but  with  a  losa  of 
niori'  th'iii  200  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were 
some  of  tbcir  most  valued  officers.  This  event  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
rude  song,  which  is  still  preserved  among  tbo  mountaineers  of  western  Vir- 


BOSG  ON  THE  SHAWNEE  BATTLE. 

Let  Hfl  mind  (ho  tenf 

lidny  of  October, 

Bj  wbioh  th^heiithon  wero  lonfoundcd 

Seventv-four,  nbic 

b  caatFd  noc. 

Upon  tbe  b>Dk<  of  the  Ohio. 

ThoIniiinnBnvrigQfl 

hey  did  cDYor 

Thi  pluaSDDt  bunk 

uriboOhio. 

Cel.  Lewii  nod  iome  noMe  cactsins 
Did  do>TD  lo  d«ath  like  Uriuh  go, 

Thp  bntllfl  bCEinoing 

in  tb.  Boraing, 

Al»  I  their  hcadj  wonnd  up  in  napkins 

Thnmghnul  lh«  da 

Upon  the  banks  uflhB  Ohio. 

Till  lbs  eveuiDg  Klmcl 

^U™™uitnlngd 

Upun  Ihu  bnnbe  of 

tho  Ohio. 

Kingi  Umcntfld  their  mightj  TaUcQ 

Unnn  ibo  monnUilni  orQilbeii, 
And  now  ivc  niouru  A,r  bnivc-  Hugh  Alk-o 

Lctn..ne[hrougbo 

t  nil  dndgor!  go. 

Fir  from  the  bsnki  of  Ih^  Ohio. 
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The  situation  of  the  White  Sulpliur  Springs  is  charming,  it  is  in  a 
beautiful  valley  environed  by  Bortly  curving  mountains.  Fifty  acres 
or  more  nrc  occupied  with  lawns  and  waika,  and  the  cabins  and  cot- 
tages for  the  guests,  huilt  in'  rows  around  the  public  apartments,  tlio 
dining-room,  the  ball-room,  etc.,  which  give  the  place  quite  a  village 
air.  The  rowa  of  cottages  ure  variously  named,  ne  Alabama  row, 
LouistHua,  Paradise,  Baltimore,  Tirginia,  Georgia,  Wolf  and  Bachelor 
rows.  Broadway,  the  Virginia  lawn,  the  iSpring,  the  Colonnade,  and 
other  specialities.  The  cottages  aro  built  variously,  of  brick,  wood 
and  logs,  one  story  high.  The  place  ia  205  miles  west  from  Bichmond, 
and  242  [«»utliweHt  of  WaBhington  City. 

In  the  northern  iturt  of  the  state,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Monon-  ■ 
sahela,  aro  some  thriving  noted  towns,  as  Morgantown,  Clarksburg, 
Weston,  etc.  At  the  latter  place  is  the  state  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
The  Baltimore  &  Oliio  railroad  ia  doing  much  for  the  development  of 
thjis  region  of  the  slat«.  This  great  work  of  engineering  Rkill  is  here 
given  a  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  Ballimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  37!)  miles  in  length,  esteadin^  from 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  Baltimoro,  to  those  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheel- 
ing, is  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  ciigiQCering  skill 
on  the  continent.  This  im- 
portant undertaking  ones  its 
origin  to  the  far  reaching  sa- 
gacity of  Philip  L  Thouias, 
a  Quaker  merchant  of  Balti- 
more who  lived  to  see  its 
complctiou  aIthou{,h  nearly 
thirty  }eara  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment \.t  that  period  Bal- 
timore cit^  «js  north  bnt 
?.ioOOOOOO  jct  it  unhesita- 
tingly emb  rked  m  an  cnter- 
priae  which  LOst  ^1  000,000. 
Ihe  first  stone  vas  laid  on 
the  4th  of  July  lb2«,  by 
the  venerable  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrolltoii  who  pro- 
nounced It  Dc^t  to  Signing 
the  declarutioD  of  indepen- 
dence the  most  important 
act  of  his  hfe 

ThiB  was  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  rail- 
■TBjs;  and  during  the  progresa  of  the  work,  from  year  to  vear,  old  theories  were 
fijiWed  and  new  principles  intreduced,  iacrenaing  in  boldncHs  and  originality  as 
hidrauced.  It»  annual  reports  went  forth  as  teit  books;  its  workaliops  were 
practical  lectnre  rooms,  and  to  have  worthily  graduated  in  ihh  school,  ia  an  hon- 
urable  paMport  to  ecientific  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  its  struf^les 
with  unpandleled  difficulties — financial,  physical,  lej^islative  and  legal — the  gallant 
little  (tate  of  Maryland  found  men  equal  to  each  emergoacy  aa  it  arose,  and  the 
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development  of  no  muoh  talent  nnd  hi);h  character  in  various  (U-pDrtuieiit»^.  bIkiuIJ 
nut  be  esteemed  ttic  bmallcat  benefit  which  the  countr;  has  derived  from  this  groat 
onteiprifle," 

''The  lino  of  the  llaltlmorQ  and  Ohio  Itailrond,  traveniing  the  Alleghnnie^,  has 
ntreadj-  beoomo  nouiewhut  clBssio  ground.  The  vicinity  of  Hnrper*s  Ferry,  old 
[■'ort  Frpileriek,  (.'uniberlaod,  and  uther  portions  ali>ng  the  Potomac  Kiv«r,  have 
Uiiig  lii'cu  known  to  the  world  for  their  imposini;  Bcenory,  aa  well  as  fur  their 
histlirii:iil  intcri'st.  It  is  hcjoud  CumherlauJ,  however,  that  tliegrnnJest  nnd  most 
pff.-r-tin'  views  nil  this  route  are  proseotod.  The  Piedmont  jjrado;  Oakland,  with 
it^  iiii  itiii^r  .-<iitiiu< T  atmosphere;  Valley  River  Falls;  the  Monoagohela, and  other 
;iUi'.Li-i  II  -  I :-~    i:i-i'ii'i'  wonder  in  all  who  witnesi)  theui. 

^.  ■!  I  "I'ientific  featuroB  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  ba 

iiii'i  '  I   <         :i 'tiling  of  its  utiique  and  most   RuccessruUy  plaiujod  grades 

(III   >■.    .'   .   I.    <   '         "11  af  nearly  three  thoasand  feet  above  tide  IB  reached),  there 

iui         I      ii'liil  liridfreBof  iron,  and  brlck,aiidstone;  its  massive  build- 

iii_~     '      I    I    ,.  -i.liillv  arched  tunnels,  and  numerous  other  features,  dovel- 

ijiih  ^il:   .mi   ingenuity  upon  the  part  of  the  atron^  minds  trhich 

«iiii'  I  iiiLieat  finished  tunnel  in  Ainorioa  is  ^'iiyroooi  Tuimel,'26l 

mil   '  I'  <    I  i^  is  four  fifths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  coat  more  than  a 

1  ii.  'Vi-.iy  Hun  Viaduot,'  "  says  Leslie's  Pictorial,  from  whieh  this 

i-  <  <  .      .  I  .  II  .1  '.'Urate  nnd  faithful  drawing,  made  upon  the  spot,  by  Mr, 

]>''■:  I  iL. I.  wd.i  has  also  been  cngajjed  in  taking  niiwenmH  views 

rill  111-  ■   111'  rl|.'  I.ipiidon  lUustratea  News.     Appropriate  to  our  no- 

'  '     1   I,   I    A I   111 ny  quote  the  followinft  paniiiraphfl  from  tUp 

I      iliiMtiun  of  IHJT,*  published  by  th^' A|,iilytijn«; 
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Kentucky  was  originally  included  in  tfaelimits  of  Virginia,  and  the  i 
uid  to  signify,  in  the  Indian  tongne,  "The  dark  and  bloody  ground," 
dicative  of  her  enrly  conflicts  ' 
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wily  end  savage  foe.  The  first  e 
plorerof  her  territory  of  whom  we  have 
any  very  definite  know]ed;rc  was  Ool. 
James  Smith,  who  traveled  westward 
in  1766,  from  Holston  River,  with 
three  men  and  a  mulatto  sj.ivc.  The 
beautiful  tract  of  country  near  the 
Kentucky  River  appciirs  to  huve  been 
reserved  by  the  Indians  ns  a  hmttiig 
grnimd.  and  consei^ucntlynonc  of  their 
settlements  were  found  there.  Thcdark 
forests  and  cane  thickets  of  Kentucky 
separated  the  Creeks,  Cherokccs  and 
Catawbas  of  the  south  from  the  hosUlo 
tribes  of  theShawneeSjWyandots  and 
Aui  nr  k«™™t.  Delnwares  of  the  nortli. 

In  1767,  John  Findlcy  and  some 
fiihers  made  a  trading  expedition  from  North  Carolina  to  this  region.  In 
KGO,  Daniel  Boone  (the  great  pioneer  of  Kentucky),  with  five  others,  among 
■horn  was  Findley,  undertook  a  journey  to  explore  the  country.  Atter  a 
Ion;;  fatiguing  march  over  a  mountainous  wilderness,  they  arrived  upon  its 
larder?,  and  from  an  eminence  discovered  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ken- 
tacky.  Boone  and  his  companions  built  o  cabin  on  Red  River,  from  whence 
they  made  rarions  excursions.  Boone  being  out  hunting  one  day,  in  com- 
piny  with  a  man  named  Stuart,  was  surprised  and  both  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Indians.  They  eventually  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  On  re- 
.niaing  their  camp,  they  found  it  dismantled  and  deserted.  The  fate  of  its 
inmates  was  never  nacertained.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  Boone 
returned  to  his  family  in  North  Carolina. 

la  1770,  Col.  James  Knos  led  into  Kentucky  a  party  from  Holston,  on 
Clinch  River,  who  remained  in  the  country  about  the  s.imo  length  of  time 
*it)t  Boone's  party,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  middle  and  southern  part 
of  the  country.  Boone's  party  traversed  the  northern  and  middle  region  with 
giwt  attention.     Although  both  parties  were  in  the  country  togetW,  V\i«'] 
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never  tiiet.  Wlicn  ihcse  pioneers  returncJ,  tliey  gave  glowinji  deseription- 
fil'  llic  icrtility  of  ilie  soil  throuj-hout  the  western  territories  of  Virginia  anJ 
Niirili  Cnmlina.  Tlic  lands  given  to  the  Virginia  troops  for  tlieir  services 
(lie  Fmiuiii  war  wore  to  bo  iocafed  on  the  western  wiitera,  snd  within  two 
Mi'-i  after  the  return  of  Boone  and  Knox,  surveyors  were  sent  out  for  tLia 
iiriin>-c.  In  1773.  Capl,  BulUtt  led  a  party  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Falls, 
hcie  a  camp  was  fotistructed  and  fortified. 

Ill  t.Iio  summer  of  1774,  parties  of  Barveyors  and  hunters  followed,  nnd 
liliin  i>ii.  y..;ir  .friiin'-^  ilarrod  erected  &  log  cabin  where  Harrodsburi;  in  now 

lil'     ■'         .■   1'  iiilo  a  settlement  or  station — the  oldest  in  Kenluclty. 

I  li     : .  ■    I '  I        iixire  constructed  n  fort,  afterward  called  Boo  nos  bo  rough, 

ii^ii^  .' ^11'    liJ-'  party  was  exposed  to  fierce  attacks  from  the  Indiana. 

_V  ih<-  iiiiil.ii.'  ,A  April,  the  fort  was  completed,  and  soon  after  his  wife  and 
lUghiers  joined  him  and  resided  in  the  fort — the  first  while  women  who  ever 
ttooil  on  the  huoks  of  Kentucky  River. 

Ill  1775,  (he  renowned  pioneer  Simon  Kenton  erected  a  log  cabin  where 
he  town  of  Washington  now  stands,  in  Ma«on  county.  In  the  winter  of  this 
rear,  Kentucky  was  fbrraed  into  a  county  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  In 
the  spring  of  1777,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  held  its  first  sitting  at  Har- 

Tlic  years  17S0  and  17S1  were  distingnished  for  a  great  emigration  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  >^'rcat  Hctivity  in  land  speculations,  and  by  inroads  of  the  Indians. 
In  1780,  an  cxpe.lilioii  of  Indians  and  British  troops,  under  Col.  Byrd.  fhreat- 
wilh  destruction.  Cannon  were  employed  uyainat  the 
'.  of  the  stations  were  destroyed,  and  the  garrisoos 
taken. 

In  1781,  every  portion  of  the  country  was  continuiiliy  in  alarm,  and  u 
The  most  import;tnt  battle  hetwi        '        "  '  '    ' 
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enter  into  ihe  contest  that  executive  authority  was  obliged  to  interpose  to 
limit  the  number.  At  this  period,  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  governor  of  the  state.  At  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  River 
Raisin,  and  also  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Mci^,  many 
of  her  brave  sons  perished.  In  the  recent  war  with  Mexico,  several  of  her 
distinguished  citizens  engaged  in  the  contest.  * 

Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  having  had  several 
conventions  at  Danville.  In  1792,  it  was  received  ink)  the  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  the  second  in 
1796.  The  financial  revulsion  which  followed  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  severely  felt  in  Kentucky.  The  violence  of  the  crisis  was  much 
enhanced  in  this  state  by  the  charter  of  forty  independent  banks  in  1818, 
with  a  capital  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  permitted  to  re- 
deem their  notes  with  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky.  The  state  was 
soon  flooded  with  the  paper  of  these  banks.  This  soon  depreciated,  and  the 
state  laws  were  such  that  the  creditor  was  obliged  to  receive  his  dues  at  one 
half  their  value.  The  people  of  the  state  became  divided  into  two  parties; 
the  debtor  party,  which  constituted  the  majority,  was  called  the  Relief,  and 
the  creditors  the  A nti -Relief  party.  The  judges  of  the  courts  declared  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  in  sustaining  the  currency,  unconstitutional.  The  ma- 
jority attempted  to  remove  them  from  office  by  establishing  new  courts;  the 
people  became  divided  into  the  "new  court"  and  "old  court"  parties.  The 
contest  was  finally  decided  in  the  canvass  of  1826,  when  the  old  court  party 
pervailed. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  separating  it  from  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  E.  by  Virginia;  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  36°  30' 
and  39*^  10'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  81  ^^  50'  and  89°  20'  W.  Long.  Its  length 
is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  170  miles,  containing  37,680  square 
miles. 

Kentucky  presents  a  great  diversity  of  surface.  In  the  eastern  part,  where 
it  is  bordered  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  there  are  numerous  lofty  eleva- 
tions; and  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  state, 
there  is  a  strip  of  hilly  but  fertile  land  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth. 
Oq  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  are  numerous  tracts  of  bottom  lands,  which  are 
periodically  overflowed.  Between  the  hilly  country  of  the  more  mountain- 
ous eastern  counties  and  Green  River  is  a  fertile  tract,  frequently  called  the 
"j!;ardcn  of  the  state."  This  is  in  the  blue  limestone  region,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  beautiful  town  of  Lexington.  The  line  demarking  this  region 
passes  from  the  Ohio  round  the  heads  of  Licking  and  Kentucky  Rivers, 
Bick^s  River,  and  down  Great  Green  River  to  the  Ohio;  and  within  this 
compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  square  is  found  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  extraordinary  countries  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  soil  is 
of  a  loose,  deep  and  black  mold,  without  sand — on  first-rate  lands,  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep — ^and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  It  is 
well  watered  by  fine  springs  and  streams,  and  its  beautiful  climate  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  are  unequalled ;  the  winter,  even,  being  seldom  so 
inclement  as  to  render  the  housing  of  cattle  necessary.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
nujestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  in 
the  country  are  called  canebrakes.  In  the  southern  part,  however,  on  the 
ti«ad  waters  of  Green  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly 
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ing  nmiil  scnttcred  anil 
presented  to  the  Inxn- 
'B  gave  the  countrjr  the 


1  nei^boring  districts,  tbe  first  si 
!  nt  "barrent." 

^i:sluture  consiUenng  this  tract  but  of  little  value,  tuade  a 

I  it  TO  actual  settlers.     This  laud  proved  to  be  ex<>ellei)l  Inr 

]  r..,l  to  the  raiaiii-i  of  cattle.     The  whole  slntc,  below  the 

iii-  usual  depth  of  eight  feet,  a  bed  of  limesfone,  whit-h  hw 

The  rlrcra  hitve  generally  worn  deep  chaoucls  in  th« 

>vcr  which  they  flow.     There  are  pret-ipites  ou  the  Koa- 

IM  limestone  3U0  feet  hi^h.     Iron  ore  uud  coal  are  widely 

io''i;illy,  oocupieB  an  estensive  field.     Salt  sprioga  are  na- 

ril  springs  arc  found  in  many  places.     The  great  agrioal- 

r"  hemp,  flax,  Indian  corn,  tobaewi,  wheat  and  live  stock. 

ill  the  hemp  raised  in  the  Union  is  gruwD  in  KenluckT- 

'I,  7:j,07T;  in  1S20,  5(54,317;  in  18411,779,828;  in  1850, 

>,  l,lS3,5i;7.  of  nliuio  225,490  were  slaves. 


in^on  piB3C3  into  IIjc  cit^'  in  a  tunnel  ihrou^tl  the  Huicsinne  rock  or  ludgc 
on  icliicb  the  Stiite  Arsenal  is  erected.  Frnnklijrt  is  well  built,  and  Una  tiitti 
cJificcs  of  brick  und  Kentucky  murblo.  The  St;ite  Houkc  \a  u  huiidsuiiie  ej 
ifice  of  wlute  w.-irblc.  Ti:e 
cily  18  well  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent spring  wulcr.  which  is 
couve^ed  i:ii«  the  town  l>_v 
iron  piped.  The  Klulc  I'cni- 
Icntiary  ii  located  here,  and 
the  Inide  of  the  pbcr  in  IJi- 
oililatcd  bj  raiiroads  lu  vari- 
ous direeliona.  The  Ken- 
tucky Mililury  Institute,  n 
thriving  inslitulioii,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frankfort,  I'opa- 
btion  ubout  5,000. 

"Frankfort  was  establiHhed 
by  the  Virj.-inia  lej^islature  it 
178(!,  though  the  lirst  survey 
of  GOO  acres  was  made  by 
Knbert  McAfee,  on  the  lE>th 

ot  July.  I7T.1.     The  iicat  of  government  was  located  in  1793,  and  the  first 

Mesiou  of  the  assembly  w»x  held 

in  WJH.     The   pablic    buildings 

not  bein^  ready,  the   lej^ishilure 

MMMble;!  in  a  large  frame  house 

belonging  to    Miij.  Juuius   Love. 

"a  the  bank  of  the  river,  in   the 

Inwer  part  of  the  city." 
The  Frankfort  Cemetery  is  hil.l 

uut  on  the  summit  of  tho  high  and 

cnmiaanding  blutf.^' which   imnic- 

(iiaioly  rise   id  an  eastern  diree- 

liun  from   the  city.     The  -Mili- 

Hry  Monument" (an  engraving  of 

vWh  is  anncEcd)  was  eicotcd  in 

pnrja.ince  of  an  act  of  the  Icgislii- 

lore,  Feb.,  1848.     The  following 

iowriptions  and    names    are   cii- 

;;taFcd  upon  it,  viz: 

UlUTAKT     MoN'C1IE:(T     KtiectKO     II V 

KwnicKr,  A.  D.,  IsOf). 
Jftttico,  LL  J.  W.  I'owi^II ;  Uwnei- 
''T^Hdk.  IlariKart  Defeat,  Cupt  J, 
Maiartij;    Monterea.    I'.    M.    Itar- 
I'-ur;  BHeita  VUta,  Col.  William  K. 
JJ(Ke«.  UcuL  CoL  Clay,  Ciipt  Wni. 
T  Willi,,  Adjutant   E.   P.  VauKhn;         _ 
fwin.  Col.  John  Allen,  Maj.  Ifenja-    i J"  i,' 
tin  (iraTC«,   CapL   John  Woulfulk. 
' »pl.  N.  O.  S.  Hart,  CapL  Jaiiii«  Men).'.  Ca 
frickoB,  CaJit  William  fricc,  Cani  .Io!in   K' 
Cawal  UiekmAD,  Lieut  Juha  Willi.iiuton;    TJ 
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•n^fin,  IJput  Thos.  C.  GrnvpB,  Lieut  Thoa.  Overton,  Lieut 

i-fivi  Wells,  Ensign Shnwhan,  yiirpieon  Alei.  Mont- 

II-  C.  Davin,  Surgeon  Jolm  Irvin,  yurgcon  Thtw.  McUvainc; 

hlfiyd,  Col.  Nftthftniel  Hnrt,  Col.  Wulker  Daniel,  VmI  Wm. 

iillowfty.  Col.  James  Harrod,  Col.  Wa,  Lynn,  Mnj.  Evan 

ll.irJ,  "Capt  Cbrint  Irvin,  Cnpt  Wm.  McAfee,  Cnpt  John 

■;   II  I-  iri'pps,  Capt  RofterB,  CupL  Wm.  Bryant,  CapL  Tip- 

■     \l   '  I'lckcn,  Cnpt  Jamea  SWby,  Capt  Samuel  Grant, 

■   '^Villis  Lee;   Majmiiiinait'ai/.  SL  Ciatr 3  Defeat,  Cal 

I'  '■■'.'   '';ipt  James  Ksrill,  Lieut  South;   Tippecanoe,  Cnt 

Vl.rniii  Uwen;   Fart  Meigs,  Col.  Wm.   Dudley,  Capt  John 

-  r   Irvin,  dipt  Joficpli  Clark,  Capt  Thomas  Lewis;   Siite 

ill,  Stephen  TripR,  Major  SiUs  Uarlnn,  Maj.  Wm.  MoBridc, 

:i^ti.  John  Gordon,  Capt  Isaac  Boone. 

tiiid  ciimpaigns  in  wWh  her  bods  devoted  their  livet  to 

li'il  on  the  Itands,  and  beneath  the  aame  are  the  nnmea  of 

names  of  her  suhliers  who  died  for  their  connlry  are  too 

on  any  column.     By  order  of  the  iBEialntiire,  the 

e  1st  Itcf;.  Illinois  Infantry,  n  son  of  Kentucky,  who  fell 

(a,  is  inaerihed  hereon. 

:ei!  thin  column  in  gratitude  equally  to  her  officers  and  soldier, 

r,  a  faitliful  puhlio  servant  for  nearly 
It^islnlure  and  iienatoT  in  conovu. 
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Mr.  Lttodin  Sneed,  aC  Franklin;  Col.  John  Juhnaton.  of  the  BtaM  of  Ohio;  Mftjor 
Z,  Williams,  of  KoDton,  and  CciL  Win.  Boone,  of  Shelby.  The  procession  nan  ac- 
mmpanied  by  several  military  compunieit,  and  by  tho  members  of  the  Maeunic  Fra- 
ternity,  and  the  Independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  rich  regalia.  Arrived  at  the 
giKTe,  the  company  was  brought  together  in  a  beautiful  hollow  near  tho  grnTC,  ns- 

oending  from  the 
center  on  every  nidi,'. 
Hero  the  funeral  dcr, 
vices  were  perrorui- 
ed      The  hymn  wan 

Sven     out    hv   tho 
er  Mr.^  God^ll,  of 
the  Baptist  Chiiri^h  1 


diatE. Church;  orn^ 
tinn  by  the  Honora- 
ble John  .1.  Critlcn- 
ilen  closing  prnyer 
by  the  Kcv.  J,  J. 
Ilullock,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church, 
and  lienediction  by 
the  llev.  P.  S.  Fall, 
of  tho  Clwristian 
Church.  Thecoffina 
were  then  lowered 
ntothe^rnvce.  The 


spot  V 


:  the 


fCraves  are  situnt^d 
is  a«  beautiful  as  na- 
ture and  art  com- 
bined can  make  it' " 
Only  two  persons 
were  present  of  all 
the  assembled  thousnnda  who  lind  known  Boone  personally.  One  of  theso 
wj«  the  venerable  Col,  John  Johnston,  of  Ohio,  lonfi  an  iigent  of  the  U.  S. 
Eovemraent  over  the  Indiana,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Wash- 
in^on.  The  other  wsa  a  humble  old  man  nnuied  Kllison  Williaius,  wbo 
■tlki^  barefoot  from  Coviii;;ton  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  to 
we  Boone'n  bones  buried,  but  he  was  n  silent  mourner  and  an  entire  stranger 
in  that  vast  crowd.  He  left  as  his  dyinfr  request  that  ho  should  be  buried 
bj  the  side  of  Boone,  and  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1860  appropriated 
tinety  dollars  for  that  purpose.      At  the  same  session  they  passed  a  bill  ap- 

eiriatiug  two  thoasanil  dollars  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
M  mil  his  wife.  The  originator  of  the  bill  was  the  Hon,  Samuel  Hay- 
tntt,  senator  from  Hardin,  who  advocated  the  measure  in  a  speech  of  "al- 
nost  matchless  beauty,  eloquence  and  patriotism." 

Hakrodsburo,  the  county  seat  of  Mercer  county,  is  situated  near  the' 
^tt^phical  center  of  the  state,  thirty  miles  south  from  Frankfort,  on  an 
mioence,  1  mile  from  Salt  River  and  S  miles  from  Kentucky  River.  It ' 
conttini  the  county  buildings,  7  churches,  2  banks  25  stores,  several  mnnu- 
(aelBTtBi;  establishments,  the  Kentucky  University,  2  female  colleges,  and 
•boat  2,500  inhabitants.  Bacon  College,  founded  in  1836,  under  tho  pat- 
tOMge  «f  ibe  Christian  denomination,  is  located  in  this  place.     The  H&i' 
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rn,l«)iiirc'  ?prin;;9  iire  celebraWil  for  (ho  lacdidnal  virtue  of  their  waters,  and 
|i>r  iIj  ■  lii'nily  iiiid  CKlent  of  tho  adjoininf;  grounds. 

A r.lin.:  Ill  Slime  nuthoritiea,  HarrodBbiirg  was  tho  first  settled  plarc  in 

Iv  ii!.i  l,v  In  July.  1773,  the  McAfee  company  from  Bott«tourt  eouiitv. 
\',]  .  vl-iii'd  this  rPL;ii)n,  and  .surveyed  lands  on  Suit  River.  Cflpt,  Jaine.-- 
ll^irni.l.  miili  forty-one  men,  descended  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Sloiion.^a- 
lii'Iii.  ill  -May.  1TT4,  and  penetrating  into  the  intervening  fure:tt  mude  lii.~ 
|>i-iiinpn1  enmp  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  town  spring,  under  the 
l.-HiMii'^i  iif  a  hir-e  lOiii  tree.  About  the  iniddio  of  June,  Capt.  Harrod  and 
iMini.iiii,,!!-.  liijil  off  n  lown  plot  (which  included  the  caiup),  uiid  erected  a 
mil, ill..,-  r,[  imMhs.  The  place  rceeivod  the  name  of  Harrodstown,  afterward 
n|.|u.\ii,.  ^iikI  tiiiallv  the  present  name  of  Harrodsburp.  The  fimt  corn  raised 
in  l-.initniky  was  in  1775,  liy  John  Harmon,  in  a  field  at  tho  east  end  of 
ILinnilsliiirg.  During  the  year  1777,  the  Indians,  in  groat  Dumbem,  col- 
lei'tml  :ibnul  [liirroilsburg,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  prevent  any  oorii 
being  r;iised  f'lr  the  support  of  the  settlers.  In  this  period  of  distress  and 
peril,  a  lad  by  tho  name  of  Ray,  seventeen  yours  of  age,  rendered  himself  uii 
object  of  general  favor  by  his  courage  and  enterprise.  lie  often  rose  befor* 
duy,  and  kit  the  fort  on  nn  old  horse  to  procure  (by  hunting)  food  for  the 
garrison.  Thin  horse'waa  the  only  one  left  nnslaughtered  by  the  Indians 
of  forty  brought  to  the  country  by  Major  M'Gory,  He  proceeded,  on  these 
occnAiunH,-ciiutious]y  to  Salt  .River,  generally  riding  in  the  bed  of  some  smnll 
stream  lo  conceal  bis  courBe.  When  sufficiently  out  of  hearing',  he  would 
kill  his  lond  of  game  and  bring  it  in  to  the  auflering  people  of  the  fort  aitci 
nightfall. 

LonaVii.LE,  the  scat  of  justiee  for  Jefferson  county,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and,  ncit  lo  Cincinnali  and  PittaburL;,  the  most  important  on  the 
Ohio.  It  ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  r.ipitls, 
- id  W.of  Fr.inkrort.  131)  below  Cineinnali.590  W.  hv;-    ' 
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''itiiitil,  ranke  Iiigh  aiaong  the  public  iitstilutionn  of  LouUville.  The  VUi- 
i'i»!ig  of  Loiihr'ilU,  is  ID  uuccc^slul  upcrutiuii,  and  lius  buil(Jin<;g  wlijcli  urc  uti 
"rtumeDt  to  the  city.     Tlio  Marine  lIo$pihU,  designed  as  a  refuge  fur  nick 


VIem  of  the  Central  pari  of  Lniiitmlle. 


■u.T..iiIlnriE<il.  till'  OiiinllouMiiuai^ity  Hull.  lli«<;athullc  <uiil  uthcrainrch«  Intbearntrnl  imrt. 

iinilinGriii  iiinriucrs,  is  an  imporUint  public  itistitution,  locnted  and  established 
liere  in  1820,  by  a  grant  from  the  stale  of  $40,000.  Another  Murine  Ai^.v- 
luin  has  hcen  erected  here  by  iho  genenil  s^vernincnt.  The  Atyfiim  f;-  ihr 
R-'U'K  established  by  the  state  in  1842,  has  a  spacious  biiildin;;  evctted  by 
'111- jiiiiit  cuutrihiitioiis  of  the  state  aud  citizens  of  Louisville.  The  students. 
Iie^iiie  their  literary  studies,  are  also  instructed  in  various  kinds  of  liundi' 
fnXx.  bv  which  they  can  support  themselves  iifter  leaving  the  inslitutii'n.  Si. 
■/«-,./■*«  L.firm«r3  is  a  Catholic  benevolent  institution.  The  Knifiic.',--/  IIU. 
'■■r'tf.il  S-Kirty,  in  this  place,  was  incorporated  in  1839;  it  has  eollecled  viilua- 
H'e  ducumcnts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  slate  and  of  the  west. 
Tile  Mcrc:intile  Library  Association  has  a.  large  and  valuable  coUcciion  of 
iHob.  The  Artciiin  Wi-ll,  at  Louisville,  sends  up  immense  ijuantitics  of 
a>iiier<il  water  of  rare  mcdiciual  value  in  various  complaints,  proving  u  blcss- 
iii;;  as  jcreat  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  citizens. 

Tlic  following;,  relative  to  the  first  settlcwcnt,  etc.,  of  Louisville,  is  from 
'■"Uius'  Historical  Sketches  of  Ky,: 

''•il'Uin  Thnni  IS  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  nncle  of  the  late  Ale;tnntler  Ki-ntt  llullitt. 
II1IIKI14  tlie  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  is  wiM  tnhavckidolf  Loiiisv:il<; 
i'l  l":{,  'fhts  was  before  tlie  first  log  cabin  was  built  in  Kentucky.  l''(jr  ni'vcnil 
T-i!'  after  tliig.  tlie  silence  of  the  Torest  was  undisturbed  by  the  white  man.  The 
]it->cr  iru  i>in:iui<innJly  visited  by  diSercnt  persons,  but  no  settlement  was  made  un- 
'il  177  ■*.  In  the  Hpring  of  this  jear,  a  p^irtj,  cnnniiiting  of  a  smKlI  nninber  of 
'«iuilied.  c-Amu  to  the  Kiilla  with  George  Itugers  Clark,  and  were  left  by  Uim  ua  ui 


.1.1  1 


;i.<li.' 


0!i»t,witli  n  briuk  orHUim-  I'liimiipy,  toU  fiiiislnMl  ^¥ilhin  two 
iiilc'  On  account  of  tho  intvmiiitions  cautuit  by  the  inrim 
riina  wna  aHerwiinl  pxti-ndtii.  'nie  Mhito  <if  llie  Bcttlcra  wa 
i;;i'r  nnil  anxiety.  Their  fin.*  were  cuiitiuuully  prowling  u 
:intc  their  livea  to  leave  the  fort 

'lie  Htittlciacnt  at  thn  fulU  wnit  mure  exp(u<in]  than  those  in  t 
■It  of  tliH  facility  with  whic))  the  IniliiniH  voiild  cnnw  unU  rec 
ilifGciiltics  in  tlie  way  i>r  pirwiiintc  tlieni.  The  wivaiccB  freqi 
■r,  iind  after  killtn;;  «ome  of  the  settlera.  anil  rDnimittinf:  i 
^iiTtv,  ruimMiied  anil  encapnL  In  IT'^n,  <^>lunel  <ici>rKe  b^U 
Kulli'  witli  one  liuiulrvil  uml  flflv  stiitH  trcHips.  The  inhabitn 
I  u  TcniinK  <>f  xM^nrily  wUiuh  leil  tlii'in  rnnfUiintly  l<i  cxptine  tl 
•■  L-nuliim.  'llidr  foes  wi-re  ever  mi  Ibc  iTiiti:h,  and  were  oont 
mbtu  lived,     Ihinger  and  Uenth  cruuirhud   in  every  path,  u 
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he  entered  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  was  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Ger^ 
mantown  and  Monmoatb.  Visited  Ky.  in  '79,  and  after  his  permanent  location  in  '82,  was 
in  tbe  disastrous  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  the  Lower  Blue  Lick:*.  He  sustained 
through  life  the  character  of  a  high  minded,  honorable  gentleman.  His  Honesty  and  In- 
tegrity were  never  Questioned,  and  far  better  than  all,  he  died  with  a  bright  hope  of  enjoying 
eternal  Life  beyond  the  grave. 

Kev.  Isaac  McCoy,  born  June  13th,  1784,  died  June  21st,  1836.  For  near  30  years,  Kis 
(•ntire  lime  and  energies  were  devoted  to  the  civil  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Abo- 
rigiaal  tribes  of  this  country.  He  projected  and  founded  the  plan  of  their  Colonization, 
their  only  hope,  the  imperishable  monument  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

The  Indian's  Friend,  for  them  he  loved  through  life, 
For  them  in  death  he  breathed  his  final  prayer. 
Now  from  his  toil  he  rests — the  care — the  strife^ — 
And  waits  in  heaven,  his  works  to  follow  there. 


To  the  memoiy  of  Major  John  Hacrison,  who  was  boon  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Virginia, 
A.D.  1754.  After  having  fought  for  tbe  Liberty  of  his  Country  during  the  struggles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  he  settled  in  Louisville  in  1786,  and  paid  nature's  final  debt,  July  15th, 
1821.  

Pkarsox  Follansbrb,  City  Missionary  in  Louisville,  born  March  4,  1808,  in  Vassalboro, 
Mi'.,  died  Sept.  6th,  1846.     "  He  wont  about  doing  good.     His  record  is  on  bigU." 
00  

S.icrcd  to  the  m^ory  of  John  McKini.rt,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
V.  S.  Born  May  1,  1780;  died  July  19,  1852.  ''In  his  manner  he  was  simple  and  unaf- 
f«ctcd,  and  his  character  was  uniformly  marked  with  manliness,  integrity  and  honor.  He 
«&«  a  candid,  impartial  and  righteous  judge,  shrinking  (tota  no  responsibility.  Ue  was 
fvarlcfts  in  the  performance  of  bis  duly,  seeking  only  to  do  right,  and  fearing  nothing  but 
to  do  wrong." — Hon.  J,  J.  Crittenden' t  remurl'9  in  U,  S,  Court. 

Wu,  H.  G.  BcTLKR,  born  in  Jefi'orson  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  3,  1825,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
KiiT.  2,  1853.  A  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  of  gentle  and  retiring  disposi- 
tiun,  of  clear  and  vigorous  mind;  an  accomplished  scholar,  u  devoted  and  successful 
t»«cUcr,  a  meek  and  humble  Christian.  He  foil  by  tho  hand  of  violence  in  the  presence  of 
\i\i  loving  pupils,  a  Martyr  to  his  fidelity  in  the  di.ioharge  of  duty.  Tiiis  munuuieut  is 
ercricd  by  his  pupils,  and  a  bereaved  cuminunity,  to  show  their  appreuiation  of  his  worth, 
and  lu  perpetuate  their  horror  at  his  murder. 

Jakk  McCclt.ough.  wife  of  John  Martin,  died  by  the  falling  of  the  Walnut  Presby- 
tciian  Church,  Aug.  27,  1654.     Aged  59  years. 

She  loved  the  Courts  of  God  below,  I  And  while  engaged  in  worship  there. 

There  found  her  Saviour  nigh,  |  Was  called  to  those  on  high. 


Annexed  is  a  view  of  (he  miignificcnt  brid^rc  over  Green  River  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  lluilroad.  Excepting  tho  Victoria  Bridge,  at  3Ion- 
treal,  it  is  the  largest  iron  bridge  on  this  continent.  The  iron  work  of  the 
superstructure,  which  was  built  by  Inman  &  Gault,  of  Louisville,  was  begun 
ill  July,  1S5S,  and  by  July,  IJ^SO,  the  bridge  was  in  its  place  ready  for  the 
l^issage  of  trains. 

"  It  cro'*s'»-«  the  valley  of  Green  Illver  near  the  town  of  Mu:nr<irdaville,  Kentucky, 
uLuut  70  uiiics  from  Louisville,  and  twenty  luiics  above  tlie  eeiehratcd  Mammoth 
Cavr.  w!i:ch  is  located  on  the  same  ntream.  Its  total  length  is  1,000  feet,  consist- 
in;:  "l*  three  ^pans  of  208  feet,  and  two  of  288  feet  each  ;  is  118  feet  above  low- 
water;  contains  63S.000  pounds  of  cast,  and  38 1 ,000  pounds  of  wrought  iron,  and 
li,r)lKJ  culiic  feet  of  timber  in  the  form  of  rail  joists,  fhere  are  10,220  cubic  yards 
•'f  misonry  in  the  piers  and  abutments.  The  cost  of  tl>e  superstmctore,  inclmi- 
in;'  that  of  erection,  was  sixty-oii^iltdollani  per  foot  Iinenl — that  of  the  entire  work, 
f  ioo.OiX).  The  plan  of  truss  n  thai  ifi^^tmled  by  Albert  Finlt,  the  desl^er  and 
CoDi^trurtor  of  the  bridges  and  viaducts  on  the  Baltimore  and  CUiio  Railroad;  and 
is  [lecuiiar  in  this,  that  it  is  sclf-componsiiting  and  self-iHljusting,  and  no  extremes 
of  teiup«'raturc  can  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that  all  the  parts  can  not  act  in  theii 
tccttstumed  maoner  and  up  to  their  full  capacity." 
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Wndinj:  under  the  Bupcrincumbent  wci;:;ht.  prnjer»t  their  enormous  mn<>sc8  from  the 

j»hadowy  wall.     The  pcono  is  vnM,  Rolcmn,  nnd  awful.     In  the  Kilcnce  that  perva<lr»!«, 

v«m  can  distinctly  hear  the  throhhinjis  of  vour  heart     In  Andtihon  Aofinie,  Ion<l- 

\r\'X  from  the  liall,  is  a  deep  well  of  pure  Kprinjr  water,  surrouniicd  by  stalnpnitc 

column?  frc»m  thc5  floor  to  the  roof.     The  Liiile  Bat  Room  oontnins  a  pit  of  'JSO 

fr»ct  deep,  nn<l  is  the  resort  of  myriads  of  hats.     The  Grand  Galtery  is  a  vast  inii- 

n«rl.  many  mile;*  loni^  and  50  feet  hi;rh,  and  as  wide.     At  the  on\l  »>i'  tho  lirst  f;Ji:'r- 

tiT  of  a  mile  arc  the  Kentucky  Ciiffs^  and  the  Churchy  100  foet  in  diainulcr  jmi  I 

uJ  fW^t  hiirh.     A  natural  pulpit  and  or^an  loft  are  not  \vantin:r.     '  In  this  tempi** 

rt'Ii/;ous  services  have  fnv^ucntly  bft*'n  pcrforMied.'     The  Oof /tic  Arenne,  r«'ach«d 

'.y  a  fliidit  of  stairs,  is  *I0  font  wide,  15  feet  hi^h.  and  2  miloH  long.     Mummio'^  have 

I'oen  discovered  h^TO.  which  have  liccn  tlic  sul>ject  of  curious  study  to  sc:«nco; 

here  are  also  stiilairmites  and  stalactites  in  Lotiisfr's  Boir er  nwil  Vulran's  Fmnncc, 

Oa  the  walls  of   the    Rrtjislev   Roovis  are  inscrihed  thousands  of  namos.     The 

O'fhic  Chapef\  or  Slnlnnmite  ILiV,,  i;^  an  elliptical  chamber,  SO  feet  ionir  by  -}'.) 

wile.     Stala;:mitc  columns  of  immense  size  nearly  block  up  the  two  ends:  and 

two  rows  of  pillar-*  of  smaller  climensions.  reaoliin?::  from  the  floor  to  the  eeilin^r, 

i\n'l  equidistant  from  tho  wall  on  either  side,  extend  the  entire  leuLCth  of  the  hall. 

This  apartment  is  one  of  surprising  /^randour,  and  when  illuminated  with   lamps, 

iasiwrus  the  beholder  with   feelin;j:8  of  solemnity  nnd  awe.     At  the   foot  of  tho 

Ifrcif.H  Ann.  Chair  is  a  sm.ill  ba«*in  <^^  sulphur  water.     Then  there  is  the  Breasf' 

iT'irl:,  the  E!ephan{x  Hend,  Lorcrs  Leap,  Gatewood's  Dining  Tahie,  and  thci  Cool- 

«>/  Thh,  a  basin  fi  feet  wide  and  3  ((^Qt  deep,  of  the  purest  water,  NapolefnC a  Dnwe, 

t'U\    The  Bail  Room  contains   an  orchestra   15  feet  liiirh;   near  by  is  a  row  of 

•••.l»ins  fiir  eon^umptivi^  patients — the  atmosphere  beinix  always  temperate  :;n«l  pure. 

Thi»  t>liir  Cfi(tmhcr  ]»r«'sents  an  optical   illusion.     '  In   lookinijj  np,   the   tspcj'tator 

s«»  ins  to  sec  tl»e  firmami»nt  itself,  studded  with  star.^  and  afar  off  a  comet  with  a 

^iriiilit  tail,'     The  Tewpic  is  an  immense  vault,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres,  and 

covered   by  a  sin;:ilc  «lomc  of  solid   rock,  120  feet  hijih.     It  rivals  the  celebnited 

vault  in  the  (irotto  of  Antiparos,  which  is  the  lar^rest  in  the  world.     In  the  middle 

of  the  dome  there  is  a  lar;;e  mound  of  rocks  risin^r  on  one  side  ncarlv  to  the  top, 

vfTv  fiteen.  and  forminii  wliat  is  called  X\\Qi  Mountain.     The  J??fc'<?r  ,^^/ descenas 

iiic«.'  the  nlope  of  a  mountain;  tho  ceilin^r  strcteln^s  away  before  y<m,  vast  and  ^rand 

a>s  the  firm  imont  at  mid»»ifcht.     A  sljort  distance  on  the   left  is  a  steep  precipic«% 

over  whieh  you  can  look  down,  by  the  aid   of  torches,  upon  a  broad,  Idaek  Fheet 

n!"w:stt'r,  tSO  feet  behiw,  called  the  Dead  Se<f.     This  is  an  awfully  impressive  i)lace, 

tliesi«^hts  and  sounds  of  which  do  not  easily  pass  from  memory." 

MiiilM'iHr  is  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Franki'ort,  441  below  Pittsburp:,  and  55  above  Cincinnati  by  the  river.  It  is 
be.mtirully  located  on  a  biirh  bank,  having  a  ranirc  of  lofty  verdant  hills  or 
I'luiis  risin«^  immediately  behind  the  city.  IMnysville  has  a  <rood  harbor,  and 
is  the  port  of  a  large  and  productive  section  of  the  state.  Among  llie  pub- 
lic buildings,  there  is  a  handsome  city  hall,  2  large  seminaries,  a  hospital 
and  7  churches.  Bagging,  rope,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and 
vnri4)us  other  articles,  are  extensively  tnanufactured.  It  is  one  of  tho  largest 
hemp  markets  in  the  Union.     Population  about  3,000. 

May.svillc  was  known  for  many  years  as  Limestone,  from  the  Creek  of  that 
name,  which  here  empties  into  the  Ohio.  It  received  its  present  name  from 
John  Mttt/^  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  at  this  place  in  1784,  and  a  double  log  cabin  and  bloi  k 
Uusc  were  built  by  Edward  and  John  Waller,  and  George  Lewis,  of  Vir- 
^riiiia.  Col.  Daniel  Boone  resided  here  in  1786,  and  while  here  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Gut,  opposite  Maysville. 
The  town  wa.s  estjiblished  in  1788.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1700,  by 
Israel  DonaldHon,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians.  The  frontier 
jod  expected  sitaatiou  of  Maysville  retarded  its  progress  for  many  years,  and 


t  ui  til  ihoiit  the  }i.ar  I'-tl  i   tli  t  i[a  jirmaDint  improvement  fairlj 
jLtd      It  «ua  incorporated  a  iily  m  ISJJ 
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tcrin^  the  bonos.  With  great  pain  he  draped  himself  into  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree, 
xfhero  ho  lay  concealed  from  the  search  ofthe  Indians  after  the  battle  ^'as  over. 
He  remiiined  there  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when,  being  in  danger  of 
famish i II i;^,  ho  shot  a  raccoon  which  he  perceived  descending  a  tree  near  where  he 
lay.  Just  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  numan  cry,  apparently  within  a  few  rodrt. 
Supposin;;  it  to  be  an  enemy,  he  loaded  his  gun  and  remained  silent  A  Aocoml, 
»!td  then  a  third  halloo  was  given,  accompanied  by  the  exclamation,  ^  Whoever  y<in 
are,  lor  Gdd's  sake  answer  roe?'  This  time  Benham  replied,  and  soon  found  the 
unknown  to  be  a  fellow  soldier,  with  both  arms  broken  !  Thus  each  wtis  enabled 
t(»  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Bonham  could  load  and  shoot  game,  v/iiile 
his  companion  could  kick  it  to  Benham  to  cook;  In'thisway  they  supported  them- 
selves fur  several  weeks  until  their  wounds  healed  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
move  down  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  River,  where  they  remained  until  the  27tli  of 
November,  when  a  iliit-boat  appeared  moving  by  on  the  river.  They  hailed  the 
boat,  but  the  crew  fearing  it  to  be  an  Indian  decoy,  at  first  refused  to  come  to  their 
aid,  but  eventually  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  tliem  on  board.  Both  of  them  ro- 
covered.  Beniiaui  8crvc«l  through  the  Indian  wars  down  to  the  victory  of  Wayne, 
and  subsequently  resided  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  until  his  death,  about  the  year 
1808. 

The  Blue  lAcJc  Springs  is  a  watering  place  of  high  repute  on  the  Licking 
River,  in  Nicholas  county,  19  miles  from  Lexington,  and  80  miles  south- 
easterly from  Covington.  At  an  early  period,  the  Licks  became  a  place  of 
much  importance  to  the  settlers,  as  it  was  chiefly  here  that  they  procured,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  their  supply  of  Halt.  In  modern  times  it  has  be- 
come a  fashionable  place  of  resort^  the  accommodations  greatly  extended, 
and  the  grounds  improved  and  adorned.  The  Blue  Lick  water  has  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  several  thousand  barrels  being  annually  export4)d. 

It  was  at  this  place,  on  the  19th  of  Aug.,  1782,  that  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Indians,  '*  which  shrouded  Kentucky  in  mourning,"  and, 
next  to  St.  Clair's  defeat,  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare. Just  prior  to  this  event,  the  enemy  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bryant's  Station,  a  post  on  the  Elkhorn,  about  five  miles  from  Lexington. 
As  the  battle  was  a  sequel  to  the  other,  we  give  the  narrative  of  the  first  in 
connection,  as  described  in  McClung's  Sketches: 

In  the  summer  of  1782,  600  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  the  British  at  De- 
troit, assembled  at  old  Chillicothe,  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  to  cxterminuto  the 
"  Long  Knife  "  from  Kentucky,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  this  body 
gathered  around  Bryant's  Station.  The  fort  itself  contained  about  forty  cabins, 
placed  in  parallel  lines,  connected  by  st-rong  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  forty  or 
fifty  men.  It  was  a  parallehigram  of  thirty  rods  in  length  by  twenty  in  breadth, 
forming  an  inclosiire  of  nearly  four  acres,  which  was  protected  by  digging  a  trench 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  which  strong  and  heavy  pickets  were  planted  by  ramming 
tke  earth  well  down  against  them.  These  were  twelve  feet  out  of  the  gmund, 
being  formed  of  hard,  durable  timber,  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  Such  a  wall,  it 
must  be  obvious,  defied  climbing  or  leaping,  and  indeed  anv  moans  of  attack,  can- 
non excepted.  At  the  angles  were  small  squares  or  block-houses,  which  projected 
beyond  the  palisades,  and  served  to  impart  additional  strength  at  the  corners,  ns 
well  as  permitted  the  besieged  to  pour  a  raking  fire  across  the  advanced  party  of 
the  assailants.  Two  folding  gates  were  in  front  and  rear,  swinging  on  prodigious 
wooden  hinces,  sufficient  for  the  passage  in  and  out  of  men  or  wagons  in  times  of 
security.     These  were  of  course  provided  with  suitable  bar& 

This' was  the  state  of  things,  as  respects  the  means  of  defense,  at  Bryant's  Sta- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1782,  while  the  savages  lay  concealed 
in  the  thick  weeds  around  it.  which  in  those  days  grew  so  abundantly  and  tall,  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  conceal  mounted  horsemen.  They  waited  for  daylight,  and 
tJie  o;)ening  of  the  gates  for  the  garrison  to  get  water  for  the  day's  supply  from  an 
adjacent  spring,  before  they  should  commence  the  work  of  carnage 
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rrison  hero  were  rather  t:iki'Ti  vtf  llieir  tuanl.  .'-'onio  i.f  ihi; 
l>''c'n  gocitrcd  as  ptrmanciilJj  as  possible,  nn<)  Ihp  urif;iDnl 
r.rt  hnd  been  tcciptcd.in  the  Imrry  of  eonslructinp and  their 
-trii't  its  eit«nt,so  as  not  to  iiicluije  a  sprineof  wnlrr  williin 
■  1-1'  ihese  disiidvnntnfroa,  they  wen*  nu  the  tvo  ..f  expof-utc  It 
liiiij  tha  nttnck  beon  delayed  n  fi'"  l^-iir-.  i!,.  — rrr-r  ■!  n-f  iild 
liM  by  sending  off  »  reiurorccnu'iit   :■  ■  ■■;■..  i^Luiicn 

-'iri  an  nnfmindod  nlnrni  that  it  u^i-  .  ;iLiriv  of 

i  'Gunner  hnd  n  Tew  nC  thn  mpiA  111. i  .      .      ,     ;;    .      iii-L-'(,ut- 

'::■■  lii.;:.:;i- ]■■■-. ■!:    ;   [..   -u-.'-.-  :rn\   U-fui-'i--^.     A  delndi- 
■     ■  ■  !,■   ■   ill.    ■■■.:■  r  iiuj^e  o(  Ilia  Blulion,  cnlcii- 

!■     v     ;   i!i.'.-    ■■   :   :i.    "    r   i|iiar!cr  li' rcnol  the  ntlKi-fc, 

I      '- '' '   -].''!  I'liiL'e  ('I' its  iinproleolod  situ- 

■  ■■  ■  I  '!.■■  .:■■;.  ^1-       ■  ■jM  :     ■■'invfti.ff  to  resist  the  ne^null 
I.' I  -'    i:"A'.'i    V    -      ...I  vlirndeil  ioMde,  ntiil  instead 

dii'pHtvhi'd  un  express  to 
drs,  nnd  olherwiaa  Ili  put 
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mass  of  the  buildings,  and  the  station  escaped  the  danger  threatened  from  this 
(S^'UTce.  A  second  iussault  fnrni  the  .threat  b^udy  of  the  Indians,  Mas  repelled  with 
the  same  viiior  and  suc«*ess  ns  the  first. 

bisappointcd  of  their  object  thus  far,  the  a^sailaiiti*  retreated,  awd  coneealed 
themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  crock  to  await  and  intercept  the  arrival  of  the 
assistance  which  tbey  were  well  aware  was  on  its  way  from  Lexin;rti>n.  The  ex- 
press from  Bryant's  Station  reachei  that  town  without  dilficulty.  but  foun  i  itn 
male  inhabitants  had  left  there  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Holders  Station,  wliieh 
wais  reported  to  be  attjicked.  Folio wini:  their  route,  he  overtook  them  at  li(»onos 
b«>n)u;rh,  and  sixteen  mounted  men,  with  thirty  on  ft>ot,  immediately  rotniced  their 
steps  for  the  relief  of  the  liesieired  at  IJryant's.  When  this  reinforcement  ap- 
proached the  fort,  the  firin;;  had  entirely  ceased,  no  enemy  was  visible,  and  the 
farty  advanced  in  reckless  confidence  that  it  was  either  a  false  alarm,  or  that  the 
adians  had  ahandoued  the  siejuce.  Their  avenue  to  the  garrison  was  a  lane  be- 
tvrecn  two  cornfields,  which  growing  rank  and  thick  formed  an  eflcctual  hiding 
place  to  the  Indians  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  The  line  of  am))ush  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  nearly  six  hundred  yards.  Providentially  it  was  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer,  and  dry  accordingly,  and  the  approach  of  the  horsemen  raised  a 
cloud  of  dust  so  thick  as  to  c<mipel  the  enemy  to  fire  at  random,  and  the  whites 
happily  escaped  without  losing  a  mun.  The  footmen,  on  hearing  the  firing  in 
front,  dispersed  amidst  the  corr.,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  garrison  unobperved. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  savages,  who  threw  themselves  between  them 
ftnd  the  K>rt,  and  but  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  corn  they  must  all  have  been  shot 
down.  As  it  was,  two  men  were  killed  and  four  wounded  of  the  party  on  foot,  bo- 
fore  it  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  the  fort 

Thus  reinforced,  the  garrison  felt  assured  of  safety,  while  in  the  same  measure 
the  assailing  party  began  to  despair  of  success. 

One  expedient  remained,  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  brave  spirits  who  were  g:ithered  for  the  defense  of  their  wives  and  little  one^', 
As  the  shaaes  of  evening  ai>proached,  Girty,  who  commanded  the  party,  addressed 
the  inmates  of  the  fort  ^lounting  a  stump,  from  w^hich  he  could  be  distinctly, 
heard,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  assured  the  garrison  that  a 
reinforcement  with  cannon  would  arrive  that  night,  that  the  station  must  fall,  that  he 
could  assure  them  of  protection  if  they  surrendered,  but  could  not  restrain  the 
ladians  if  they  carried  the  fort  by  storm;  adding,  he  supposed  they  knew  who  it 
was  that  thus  addressed  them.  A  young  man,  named  Keynolds,  fearing  the  effect 
•fhich  the  threat  of  cannon  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the  defending  party,  with 
the  fate  of  Martin's  and  Ruddle's  Stations  fresh  in  their  memories,  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conference,  by  replying  instantly,  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  held  him 
in  8ut*h  contempt  that  he  had  called  a  good  for  nothing  dog  he  had  by  the  name 
of  Simon  Girty.  '  Know  you,*  added  he,  *  we  all  know  you  for  a  renegade  cowardly 
villain,  that  ddights  in  murdering  women  and  children?  Wait  until  morning, 
%nd  you  will  find  on  what  side  the  reinforcements  are.  We  expect  to  leave  not 
»ne  of  your  cowardly  souls  alive,  and  if  you  are  caught,  our  women  shall  whip  you 
to  death  with  hickory  switches.     Clear  out,  you  cut-throat  villain.'     Some  of  the 

Kentuckians  shouted  out,  '  Shoot  the  d ^l  rascal ! '  and  Girty  was  glad  to  retreat 

)at  of  the  range  of  their  rifies  lest  some  one  of  the  garrison  might  be  tempted  to 
adopt  the  advice. 

The  night  passed  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Indian  camp  wsw  found  deserted.  Fires  were  still  burning  brightly,  and 
wvend  pieces  of  meat  were  left  upon  their  roasting  sticks,  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred tnat  they  had  retreated  just  before  daybreak. 

Rattle  of  the  Blve  Licks, — Early  in  the  day  reinforcements  began  to  dnip  in, 
and  by  m>on  lt>7  men  were  assembled  at  Bryant's  Station,  among  whom  were  Cols. 
Boiine.  To<ld,  and  Trigg;  Majors  llarland,  McBride,  M'Gary,  and  Levy  Todd;  and 
^'•antains  UuUer  and  Gordon;  of  the  last  six  named,  except  Todd  and  M'Gary,  all 
felf  in  the  subsequent  bittle.  A  tumultuous  conversation  ensued,  and  it  was  unan- 
imousiy  restdved  to  pui-sue  the  enemy  forthwith,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
three  to  one  in  numbers.  The  Indians,  pontrary  to  their  usual  custom,  left  a  broad 
and  obTious  trail,  and  manifested  a  willingness  to  be  pursued.    Kot¥riihaiaii^vTv^ 
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lui'li  vn.*  the  itiipetiiosity  of  tlie  RpntiicVmnH,  iHu'  thnv  oTcrloofce'i  llio«c  ooiimJ 
fr^itiuiii',  iiiiif  liiiKti^ned  (id  witii  fntal  rneolutinn,  irnisC  iif  lli^oi  Lcinf;  uiniiiitril. 

'I  liD  next  ility.  nbuiit  niKin,  they  ctune,  fur  the  Strt  timii.  in  vicvr  iir  ihu  uihmd; 
It  the  Uiwcr-Iflue  Lii-ks.  A  number  of  Inilinns  were  s«en  aacendlnu  tl>«  rncky 
TlA]if-  oil  the  nppuoito  nidu  of  th«  Licking  They  hulled  npait  the  np[»innuiRo  ol 
tho  Kentnckinn^,  and  f;n.Ecd  at  them  k  few  utoments.  linil  then  calmly  anil  leiNiroIj 
disiipi'c^urHd  liver  the  top  of  the  hill.  An  immedliite  hnit  oniueiL  A  du*on  ut 
rui'iitv  iitlicLTB  met  in  rrnntof  the  rankt  nnd  entered  into  n  cnnmiltatinn.  Tho 
wi!,l  iiii'!  kinck  iiBpoct  cif  the  wjunlrv  around  theui,  tht-ir  dislutcu  from  uny  point 
!if  i-ii|i;j(irt.  wiih  the  cpniiiiitj  ,if  (heir  licini^  in  Ih.-  prc-i>i>i'ii  of  u  wippri.ir  I'neiiiy, 

heeuis  til  hiive  intpimd   ;i  i  ■  r'i- '■!■  ;■•■■.-  i:i  —    '■■■<:■  i  i!'_-   ii|.iiii  nwo.     All  oj«» 

were  now  turned  upin  I'..  ■  ■  i  '  ■  "    '  ■   '    '■  .     .   .i'^  to  what  niu-uld 

be  dntia.     Thevet«rnn  r.      -  in,  riiplied; 

Th;it  their  i>itnatiiin  ";  -  im-..  li   .mi  ■.■  i  ^' il,  i-    ■..  ■    !■■'■  ■■   apposed  to  them 

wns  iiiiiirpuliti^dlr  tiiinniruui  nnii  f-mU  im  Ijhiiil-,  u-  iiii^lit  n-.uijiv  he  Been  fmm  the 
li'isi:r.'h-  ri'tn-nt  <.ir  thi.-  k-w  liidiun«whii  hiiil  ii|>[>t>itn^'l  tin  Clic i-r^«tof  tho  hill;  thiit 
hii  will  Veil  ii>'i;ti;iinli.'il  n-ilh  the  ground  in  tho  nfi^hborhcKxl  of  the  Lick,  nml  wits 
nii|iri'hi>ii;ivo  tU-.tl  iiii  iimhiisciido  WM  farmed  at  tho  distance  of  a  mile  in  ndvnnoe, 
ivhLTi'  tii-ii  rfivihps,  nni-  upon  each  side  iif  llie  ridge,  mn  in  Muoh  «l  manner  that  a 
i-iinoouli'il  i.>npiiiy  mi^ht  iisanil  them  at  oncH  both  tn  tVont  ruid  flunk,  h<'rore  ihef 
weri;  iipprii'i'd  ul*  iho  dnn^rer. 

It  wiiul'i  (le  priipi:r,  therefore,  to  do  one  of  two  tilings.  Either  to  await  tlie  arri 
vn.1  of  l.o;^!.^,  who  wna  now  iindottbtedly  on  his  march  tn  join  iliem,  with  a  strona 
forcR  from  Lincoln,  or.  if  it  wDadetDrmincd  to  attack  Without  dolay,  that  one  holt 
ofthdr  number  kIiou Id  mnrch  np  the  rirer,  which  there  bendN  in  oil  elliptieol  fbnn, 
cross  at  the  rapids  nnd  full  upon  the  renf  nf  thu  enetur,  n'hl!e  tho  other  ilivi»i(>D 
ntlfti-ked  in  front.  At  nny  mie,  he  stronyly  urged  the  neciasaity  of  rcfonuoitcriiig 
the  pDuiid  nirefully  before  the  main  body  crosaed  the  river. 

IkHme  wns  heiirJ  in  silence  nnd  with  deen  attention.  Home  wished  to  adopt  the 
first  plan;  others  preferred  the  nenind;  nnd  the dineuHion  threatened  tu  be  ilmwn 
out  to  some  lcn};th,  when  the  boilinj;  nrdor  of  M'tiary.  who  could  never  endnre  tho 
prexencie  of  an  enemy  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  htm  to  nn  net,  which  had 
ncnriy  priived  de.ttructive  to  his  country.     lie  suddenly  intiTmpted  the  conaultn- 
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and  cut  off  iheir  retreat  This  was  quickly  pfirceived  by  the  weight  of  the  fire 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  rear  instantly  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted  to 
rash  through  their  only  opening  to  the  river.  The  motion  quickly  communicated 
itself  to  the  van,  and  a  hurried  retreat  became  general.  The  Indians  initt;\nt!y 
gprang  forward  in  pursuit,  and  falling  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  made  a 
cruel  slauf^hter.  From  the  battleground  to  the  river,  the  spectacle  was  tcrrihl^. 
The  horsemen  generally  escaped,  hut  the  foot,  particularly  the  van,  which  had  ad- 
vanced farthest  within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Col. 
Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends, 
found  himself  almost  entirely  surrounded  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  rn- 
treat 

Several  hundred  Indians  were  between  him  and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bending  their  flight,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
savages  was  principally  directed.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
he,  together  with  a  few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occu- 
pied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  join  in  the  pursuit  After  sustaining 
one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  baffling  one  or  two  small  parties,  who  pursued  him  for 
a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river  below  the  fordj  by  swimming,  and  entering 
the  w(K)d  at  a  point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  retumea  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Bryant's  Station.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors  and  vanquished 
cn'iwded  the  bank  of  the  ford. 

The  slaughter  was  great  in  the  river.  The  ford  was  crowded  with  horsemen  and 
foot  and  Indians,  all  mingled  together.  Some  were  compelled  to  seek  a  passiu^e 
above  by  swimming;  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  killed  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  had  formerly  been 
8tr()n;:Iy  suspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind, 
e«\uully  noble  and  unexpected. 

Being  among  the  first  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  he  then  instantly  checked 
his  horse,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  called  upon  his  companions  to  halt,  fire  upon  the 
Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  m  the  stream.  The  party  instantly  obeyed, 
and  facing  about,  poured  a  close  and  fatal  discharge  of  rifles  upon  the  foremost  of 
the  pursuers.  The  enemy  instantly  fell  back  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  gave 
time  for  the  harrassed  and  miserable  footmen  to  cross  in  safety.  The  check,  how- 
ever, was  but  momentary.  Indians  were  seen  crossing  in  great  numbers  above  and 
below,  and  the  flight  again  became  general.  Most  of  the  foot  left  the  great  buffalo 
track,  and  plunging  into  the  thickets,  escaped  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Bryant's 
Station. 

But  little  loss  was  sustained  after  crossing  the  river,  although  the  pursuit  was 
urged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.  From  the  bEittie-ground  to  the  ford,  the  loss  was 
rery  heavy;  and  at  that  stage  of  the  retreat,  there  occurred  a  rare  arid  striking  in- 
stance of  magnanimity,  whioh  it  would  be  criminal  to  omit  The  reader  could  not 
have  forgotten  young  Reynolds,  who  replied  with  such  rough  but  roady  humor  to 
the  i>ompous  sammons  of  Girty,  at  the  sie^e  of  Bryant's.  This  young  man,  after 
bearing  nis  share  in  the  action  with  distinguished  gallantry,  was  Cfuloping  with 
several  other  horsemen  in  order  to  reach  the  ford.  ^  The  great  boc^  of^ fugitives 
had  preceded  them,  and  their  situation  was  in  the  highest  oegree  critical  and  dan- 
gerous. 

About  half  way  between  the  battle-ground  and  the  riyer,  the  party  overtook 
Capt  Patterson,  on  foot,  exhausted  by  the  rapiditj^  of  the  flight,  and  in  consequence 
of  former  wounds  received  from  the  Indians,  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  main  body  of  the  men  on  foot  The  Indians  were  close  behind  him,  and 
his  fate  seemed  inevitable.  Reynolds,  upon  coming  up  with  this  brave  officer,  in- 
stantly sprung  from  his  horse,  aided  Patterson  to  mount  into  the  saddle,  and  con- 
tinued his  own  flight  on  foot  Being  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  he  contrived 
to  elude  his  pursuers,  and  turning  off  from  the  main  road,  plunged  into  the  river 
near  the  spot  where  Boone  had  crossed,  and  swam  in  safety  to  the  opposite  side. 
Unfcirtunately  he  wore  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  whioh  had  become  so  heavy 
and  fall  of  water  as  to  prevent  his  exerting  himself  with  his  usual  activity,  and 
while  sitting  down  for  tne  purpose  of  pulling  them  off,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Indiaot,  and  made  prisoner. 
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,-^t  n>ts  iitlid, 

[lijly  Bprernl  tlirougiiimt  rlir  timniry,  nn-l  ilio 
iiin^,  (i»r  it  w:i-i  tliR  n-HTUrtt  I«ih  tri:it  Ki^iilu  -lit 

■I,   ■■:     l.ii.i^-    ■■.  Mill,  tlia  Ijrtttk' laJitoJ,  wH»nl«i 
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ill  inUftigent  ond  polislici]  society,  and  ns  on  elegant  place  of  resideoce. 
Pnpulatina  about  12,000. 

Leiiii;;ton  wus  founded  in  1776.  About  the  first  of  April  in  tliia  year,  a 
blockhouse  wn!i  built  here,  and  the  settlement  oommenccd  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Col.  Robert  Putlerson,  joined  by  the  Messrs,  McConnels,  Lindseysi, 
ind  James  Mastcrsoti.  Maj.  John  Morrison  removed  bin  fumily  soon  nfler 
from  Harrodsburi;,  and  his  wife  vaa  the  first  white  troman  in  the  infant  sct- 
lltmCDt.  It  uppeara  that  n  party  of  hunl«rs  In  1775,  while  encamped  on 
the  Fpot  whero  Lexiii^n  is  now  built,  heard  of  the  first  conflict  between  Iho 
British  and  Prorindiil  forces,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  In  commomoration  of 
this  event,  they  called  the  place  of  their  cncampmcat  Lfxiagtriu. 

Tnnsylvanl:!  University,  the  olilest  college  iii  the  state,  was  established  in 
1T!I8.  and  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  The  muillcal  school  has 
elgbt  prorcssors.  Cunncctod  with  (he  Institution  is  a  fine  i-iui^eum  and  a  very 
Tilaibic  library,  with  I'hcmical  uppar.tliis,  etc.  Tlio  Slate  Lunatic  Asylum  lo- 
nlfil  here  is  a  noble  institution.  LoKlii^tiin  was  incorporated  by  Vir);iniit  in 
J7S3,  and  waS  for  Wiveral  years  the  neat  of  povcruracot  of  the  stale.  The 
'Ka'Kckg  Gazifit"  was  established  here  in  17S7,  by  the  brothers  John  and 
Fielding  Bradford,  and,  excepting  the  Pittsburg  (jazeltc,  is  the  oldest  paper 
ac^tuftlic  Allc^'hany  Mountains, 

AMimI,  (he  home  of  Hknkv  Or.Ar,  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 

I-eiington.     Mr.  Clay  lived  at  Ashland  between  forty  and  fifty  years.     His 

house  was  a  modest,  spacious, 

rles  high.  Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clay,  this  buildinj; 
bavin;:    become    somewhat 

UitapidateJ  and  insecure,  his 
Jamca  It.  Clay,  Ksi],. 


had   i 


take) 


more  elegant  edifice  erected 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  with 
but  slight  modifications  of 
the  original  plan,  Mr.  Clay 
has  many  inlcrcsting  relicn 
of  his  father,  which  arc  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  new 
hoihiing.  The  estate,  consisting  of  about  GOO  acres,  bore  the  name  of  Ash- 
land before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clsy,  probably  on  account  of 
the  ash  timber,  with  which  it  abounds.  By  Mr.  C.'s  management,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  delightful  roircats  in  the  west;  the  whole  tr.act,  except  about 
200  acres  of  park,  was  under  the  highest  atalo  of  cultivation.  When  its 
illustrious  04:capaut  was  living,  it  was  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality,  and 
thousands  then  annually  thronged  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  states- 
man, who  had  such  a  bold  upon  the  aflcctlons  of  his  countrymen  that,  when 
he  *u  defeated  for  the  presidency,  an  intensity  of  Borrow*^  was  every  where 

•Afriiadtalli  at  (but  hs  reoutleetn  ■ttsnding,  in  a  diiUnt  Neir  England  cilj,  an  im- 
pnapta  pnlitini  niicting  wliich  bail  Kathored  in  a  publio  hatl  at  Ibis  time.  Vsrioua 
,  >pr«tiu  or  randdlencB  had  been  madu  bj  thoso,  wbn,  in  their  ardor,  bad  regHrJsd  Ihg  luo- 

■ilknlrcnJ  hail,  aroie  to  offer  oomfurt  jn  tbs  ggnerHl  lorrow,  lie  had  but  Ihres  oordi  | 
^ul,  ChnitUn-lik*,  bo  ularted  for  tb„ti,  lhru«  itrnightnij  to  the  BiDLK.  He  nitti  hii  tail 
tJeidcr  (nm  to  iu  full  bight,  viLh  pnlm)  uptifled,  aad  tbea  bovinf  •nbmi>ii*«lj,  atlared 
li  pnjarhl  tson— "  Tlit  Lord  rrigitt!  " 
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e^biljitoJ  (hilt  iievpr  was  equalled  by  nny  BJinilnr  occurrence  ia  tbe  hiatory 
cX  tlif!  rouniry.  A  strnnger  in  the  place  not  lonjj  subaeijucnt,  thus  describes 
Lis  iiupresaions  of  the  towa  and  riait  ta  AshUnd: 

No  where  ia  there  a.  more  delightful  ruroJ  [ra.cC  Id  all  our  broad  land,  than  that 
part  of  thia  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Leiinglwn^the  celebrated  "bluepmss"  region 
of  Ki'iitiicky.  For  loileg  and  miles,  in  every  diroution,  it  is  bedecked  with  graoe- 
fiil  i'lirviiiL;  jawns,  wood  embowered •  netting,  and  tall  open  fore»U,  where  hoi  a 
Blinib  rises  [ti  mar  the  velvety  Bwiird  that  every  where  carpeta  the  earth  in  living 
i:n'i'Ti  l''[it?r  ths?  il>vclliu>;9,  and  you  will  God  ihcm  the  abodes  of  elegance  and 
ta-'"  ^"  'Tr  ri-'.-  r-i'.ii  will  he  frank  and  hospitable,  Tbe  town,  Leiington,  is  well 
wi'i'i'  '  ''<  1.  < y  It  Ims  a  highly  ciiltivate<l  population,  institutions  of  liter- 
alij'  II-.  partly  conceoied  in  (proves  of  loizusts,  whose  tiny  fragile 

1:^  11  1.  [hi'Siinfigiit  to  the  softest  zephyr,  and  is,  moreover,  the  homo 

or    '.  I     IK'  iioldi  u  dear  plaee  in  our  memories. 

Ill  ; lii.j  beuutiTul  town,  is  a  plain  two  story  brick  edifice,  over 

till     '  I     tlio  sisn,  PL   i  -I.   B.  CLAY.     One   morning,  a  few  weeki 

^iiii       III  .  :  iiiily  famished  office,  and,  in  the  nhaenec  of  its  oecnpants, 

lii-[|  .'  .  I.      <  .  l.:iiL*  atid  a  newspaper,  that  industrious  wbij;  sheet,  the  New 

YiT  .    I    I   II'  ■   i'-w  minutes  in  walked  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  attired  in 

)j!.i<  I  '  i      '        I'.iiiitiloons.     My  eyea  had  never  before  rested  upon  him,  but 

it  II  '  .  [  I.  '  I  --<  .  '.  ^  L^lance  to  know  HEKity  Ci-AT.  1  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
Jli.  'I.  .  .1,  .. :  I  .irii-  siiiiie  litUe  I'onvorsation,  he  iniited  me  out  to  tea  at  his 
s.';ii  !i*v  iiiinuti-  Willi;   from  the  Central  part  of  the  town.     At 

till'   ' :  I    '         -I  'I. ''.--''  I'll. T,  and  from  a  (rate  on  the  roadside  ap- 

|iniM  .   L    -  iiiajlje  thirty  rods  in  leniith.     Icstnnds 

11(1   L        ■      ■     ..I     I     ■  .■-.-;   ^reen.  fringed   by  a  variety  nf  trees. 

Til...       .11  .,     ..    \   .■>.    ..I.l.-i-lv  ladies,  Heated  in  one  of  the  three 

c  of  thera,  Mr^.  Clay,  called  t 


Tgarden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  stood 
The  former,  as  I  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
n  north — the  latter  mot  me  in  the  oordial, 
i\      Up  tiien  showed  us  some  rare  nlanLs, 
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totakehim  b j  the  hnnd,  with  a"hawdo  you  do,  Mr.  Claj  ? "  Mj  lBndlotd,*u) 
Irisbman  by  birth,  aaid  to  me,  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Clay  fur  tnaov  jutn,  and  un 
Imposed  to  bim  in  politics ;  but  I  caa  not  help  liking  the  man." 

The  corner  atone  of  the  Mon- 
ument erected  to  Henry  Clay,  in 
the  Lexington  Cemetery,  waa  ■ 
laid  July  4, 1857,  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  and  the  structure 
completed  in  1853.  It  is  eon^ 
stntcted  of  niap;ncBian  lime- 
Btone,  obtained  from  Soone'a 
Creek,  about  14  miles  distant. 
The  remains  of  Henry  Clay,  hia 
mother,  and  Eome  other  rela- 
tives, are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
vaulted  chamber  in  the  base  of 
(he  monument.  At  the  top  of 
the  column,  the  flutings  are  13 
Epikcd  spears,  represcntinp;  the 
original  statca  of  the  Union. 
Tlie  Btatue  of  Clay,  surmount- 
ing the  whole,  in  11  feet  in  bight. 
The  hight  of  the  monument 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  etatue  is  119  feet.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  appcara  oq 
one  of  the  blocks  of  Btone : 

"I  would   rather  be    right,   tbun  b« 


Hsni  C'Lti  MoH 


uvthsEiUriMll^aii 


The  following  inscnption  is  copied  from  the  monument  of  MaJ.  Barry,  in 
ibe  public  square,  orinurt  house  yard: 

Jt  the  uBor;  »f  William  Tivluh  Binnr,  (hii  monuiDOnt  i>  *reot<d  by  bit  friends  in 
Ktnlickr  (the  ailc  b«Bg  grunted  I17  the  Oonntj  Court  of  Fsyetlc).  a)  A  tostimoD)'  nt  their 
rtlHctuid  ■dmirmlion  of  hia  virtue!  and  lak-uM.'  Ho  waa  hurn  Sih  Feb.,  1TS4,  in  LuDon- 
Urg  CilT.  r>..  and  ume  to  Kcntufk;  iu  hia  13th  year.  W>a  auccegsively  a  member  of 
Wh  HuaiM  ef  the  General  Aaumbly,  n  Jndf;e,  a  Suaatur  and  Rcpregentiitiro  in  Congreas, 
Lint.  Oar.  af  Ky..  and  an  Aideeamp  to  tji.v.  Sbelhy  at  Ibo  batllo  of  Ibe  Thames.  Ou  An- 
drt>  Jaekun'a  aeenaian  U,  the  Preiidencv.  he  waa  oalied  to  hia  Cnbinel  ns  Poal  Mnfter 
U«>cral,  wbieh  otGeB  he  held  ualil  lat  of  Hny,  IS3},  whea  he  was  appointed  Env.  Bx.  * 
Mis.  Plea,  lo  Suin.  lie  wag  gleeted  lloa'y  Hember  of  the  French  Univ.  SUt.  Boo.,  la 
Jue,  ISU.  H*  died  at  Liverpool,  dd  his  ny  la  Madrid,  on  30lh  Aug.,  18.19.  Ui*  body 
lies  on  Albioo'i  vbiU  ibDrea;  hit  Fame  in  the  IIlaloi7  of  hii  CoDDtry,  and  ii  ai  immortal 
aalBcriea'i  Liberty  and  QIai?. 

.\bout  twenty  miles  Bouth-cast  of  Lexington,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ken- 
lucky  River,  is  the  small,  dilapidated  village  of  Bo oncsbo rough,  a  point  noted 
in  Ibe  history  of  the  state.  It  was  here  that  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  pioneer, 
iinilt  the  first  fort  ever  erected  in  Kentucky,  and  made  the  commencement  of 
a  penaanent  settlement.  Here,  too,  was  convened  more  than  eighty  yean 
■go  the  fir«t  legislative  assembly  that  ever  sat  west  of  the  mountains,  the  leg- 
iilatore  of  Tran^leania,  the  hietory  of  which  is  us  follows: 

TqL  Richard  Henderson,  a  man  of  nrJent  tempprnment  and  p-cat  talents,  formed 
^  aoM  exteaaira  speculation  ever  recorded  in  tJie  history  of  this  countzj.    ^w- 
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ins  Cnnned  n  compnnT  for  tlint  piirpns,',  he  sutocf  Ji>d  in  npjyitiating;,  willi  ttio  bftA 
chipfs  of  the  Charoke'e  niition,  a.  treaty  (kniiwii  as  the  Irenty  of  Wotaupi),  lij  whJdi 
all  that  tract  nf  couritrrlyingbelweeo  the Cumlicrlnnil  Itirer,  tbs  mountuiiiN  nfthf 
Rome  nam B,  and  the  Kentucky  River.nnd  Bituotod  south  of  the  Ohio,  wm  iroovferrcd, 
fi>r  B.  reaaimnblo  ponsidt'ratinr,  to  the 
company.  By  tliis  Irraty  HcndeiBuii 
and  his  ns-odntpfl  lifonine  tho  proprie- 
tors of  all  tUnt  I'ounii-y  whicli  now  poin- 
pria^s  more  than  '<nv  half  of  Ihestnte 
ofKentneky.  This  wag  in  1TT5.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  estnliligh  a 
proprietory  government,  of  whiob  Hen- 
derson became  the  president,  and  which 
had  \ta  sent  at  Itooncsboruugh.  The 
now  eomitrv  received  the  name  of  Tran- 
■ylvanin.  The  first  logislAtiir^  asKcm- 
Vied  :tt  Itnonesboroii.ch,  and  hold  its  nit- 
tin^  under  the  ehiwlu  of  a  large  elm 
tree,  nenr  the  wallit  of  thi>  furL  It  tvns 
composed  of  Sqnire  B<M>nc,  Dnnicl  Ilorine, 
William  Coke,  Sniuuu!  Heiidprmn,  Kich- 
nrd  Moore,  Kichnrd  Calloiiiiy,  'I'lioinas 
Slaiishtpr,  John  Lythc,  Valentino  H;if- 
mond,  .Innios  Doiijrlftw,  James  Harrnd, 
Niithiin  Hammon.1,  lsa»a  Ilite,  A^riah  - 
l)nvit<.  John  T.>dd,  Aloiandiir  S.  \>-.\n- 
drid;rC|  John  Flovd  iind  Sainnel  Wood. 
'I'hese  members  formed  tlienineives  into 
n  legifdatiTo  body,  by  plctin^  'rUomiis 
■'^Inuiiilitor  chairman  ami  Matthew  Jew- 
ett  clerk.  'J'his  cismontane  le;;i«latnre, 
the  earliest  popnlurbiidy  that  OHacuibleil 
on  thin  side  ..f  the  Ai.nlnehinn  motintninn,  ■,yo->  n.ldresscd  bv  t'olowd  Uei 
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loDg  and  150  feet  broad.  It  was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but 
abays  unsuccessfully.  The  last  time  was  in  September  of  1778,  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  great  force. 

^There  were  nearly  five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  what  was  still  more  formidable,  they  were  conducted  by  Canadian 
officers,  well  skilled  in  the  usages  of  modern  warfare.  As  soon  as  they  wore  ar- 
mjed  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  colors  wore  displayed,  and  an  ofUcer,  with  a 
fli^  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  n  promise  of  quarter  and 
good  treatment  in  case  of  compliance,  and  threatening  the  ^hatche^  in  case  of  a 
storm.  Boone  requested  two  days  for  consideration,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  ex- 
perience and  common  sense,  was  granted.  This  interval,  as  usual,  was  employed 
in  preparation  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brought  into  the  iort, 
the  horses  secured,  and  all  things  made  ready  against  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

I^ne  then  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  fortrerfs,  and  communicated  to  Capt.  Du- 

Jaesne,  their  leader,  the  resolution  of  his  men  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity. 
disappointment  and  chagrin  were  strongly  painted  upon  the  face  of  the  Canadian 
at  this  answer,  but  endeavoring  to  disguise  his  feelings,  he  declared  that  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton had  ordered  him  not  to  injure  the  men  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  that  if  nine 
of  the  principal  inhabitants 4)f.  the  fort  would  come  out  and  treat  with  them  they 
would  instantly  depart  without  further  hostility. 

The  word  ^Hreat  sounded  so  pleasantly  in  the  cars  of  the  besieged  that  they 
agreed  at  once  to  the  proposal,  and  Doone  himself,  attended  by  eight  of  his  men, 
went  oat  and  mingled  with  the  savages,  who  crowded  around  them  in  great  num- 
here,  and  with  countenances  of  deep  anxiety.  The  treaty  then  commenced  and 
was  soon  concluded,  upon  which  Duquesne  informed  Boone  that  it  was  a  custom 
with  the  Indians,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  whites,  for  two  warriors 
to  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  each  white  man. 

lk>one  thought  this  rather  a  singular  custom,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dispute 
a}>out  etiquette,  particularly,  as  he  could  not  bo  more  in  their  power  than  he  al- 
ready was,  so  he  signified  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  Indian  mode  of  ce- 
menting friendship.  Instantly,  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man,  with  the 
.  word  'brother'  upon  their  lips,  but  a  very  diff*erent  expression  in  their  eyes,  and 
Appling  him  with  violence,  attempted  to  bear  him  off.  They  probably  (unless 
totally  infatuated)  expected  such  a  consummation,  and  all  tit  the  same  moment 
sprung  from  their  enemies  and  ran  to  the  fort,  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  fortunately 
onlv  wounded  one  man. 

The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  against  the  picketing,  and  was 
returned  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  quickly  sheltered  thcm- 
selres,  and  the  action  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate.  Finding  but  little 
effect  from  the  fire  of  his  men,  Duquesne  next  resorted  to  a  more  formidable  mode 
Df  attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river,  within  sixty  yards  of  tho 
water.  Commencing  under  the  bank,  where  their  operations  were  concealed  from 
the  garrison,  they  attempted  to  push  a  mine  into  the  fort.  Their  object,  however, 
was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  earth  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the  water  became  muddy  for  some 
distance  below.  Boone,  who  had  regained  his  usual  sagacity,  instantly  cut  a  trench 
within  the  fort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intersect  tho  line  of  their  approach,  and 
tba»  frustrated  their  design. 

The  enemy  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian  warfare,  but  were 
steadily  repulsed  in  every  effort  Finding  their  numbers  daily  thinned  by  the  de- 
liberate but  fatal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success,  they 
broke  up  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  and  returned  home.  The  loss  of  the  gar- 
rison was  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  On  tho  part  of  the  savages,  thirty- 
•even  were  killed  and  many  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  all  carried  off." 

DanvilUj  county  seat  of  Boyle  county,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
'•ountry,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Kentucky  River,  40  miles  south  from  Frank- 
fort and  35  from  Lexington.     It  contains  9  churches,  2  banks,  the  KetvlxiciW^ 
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Asylum  for  tile  Dcnf  and  Dumb  (an  elegant  building),  aeycral  mills  and  fac- 
touas,  and  ahnit  2,500  mhabitanta.  Center  College,  chartered  in  1819,  is  lo- 
ented  Iierc;  tbe  Bct.  Dr.  Chamberlnin  became  its  first  president  in  1833. 
Tlii^rc  are  a])to  bcrc  2  female  ncademies  and  a  theological  iDBtitule.  Tbe 
town  Wiis  laid  nut  bj-  Walker  Daniel,  who  gave  it  its  name;  it  was  established 
by  llif  lepialature  in  17S7,  and  waa  for  many  years  the  sent  of  government 
for  Kentucky.  Tiie  first  court  house  and  jail  in  the  limits  of  Kentucky  were 
erci'ii'd  ln'ie.  iiml  luTi.'  the  first  constitution  of  state  government  was  formed. 

/■;..      N'.  '^'/iitliuina.VcrMille),  Carrollua,  Gem-gel'iirn  and  Bardt- 

l"ir,.  .         ;ii   towns  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  largest  of  which 

hii,-  ..    !       .  ;    i!.r)00.     That  well  known  Catholic  institution,  St.  Jo- 

sejili  -  I    .;]ij.     I     ..:    iiardatown,  and  Georgetown  College  is  at  Georgetown. 

J''i<hi<:ih,  i\v  -i-'jit  of  justice  for  McCraeken  eounty,  situated  at  tbe  month 
of  Tennessee  River,  is  an  important  shipping  port,  347  miles  below  Louis- 
vHle.  It  is  a  jiUico  of  oetive  business,  and  a  great  amount  of  agricultural 
pnidncls  are  bn'iight  down  the  Tennessee  Kiver  to  this  place,  eonsisling  of 
tob      o  p  rk  liv    t  Lk  etc    it  being  the  depot  for  the  product  of  the  valley 

of  thatatrean     It 


BIOQEAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 
Kentucky,  next  to  Virginia,  ia  the  greatest  tobacco  prodacing  stale  in  ihe 
Union.  Th«  statistics  of  1850  gave  her  total  product  at  55^  millions  of 
pounds,  vhiie  that  of  Virginia  exceeded  it  but  s  little  over  a  million.  The 
plant  is  most  cxfenaively  cultivated  in  western  Kentucky,  in  tbe  Green 
Kiver  country  and  vicinity-  and  the  greatest  tobacco  raising  county  is  Cliris- 
t  an,  the  annual  vield  of 
which  is  six  millions  of 
pounds.  This  part  of 
tl  e  stute  nas  much  set- 
tled by  Virginians,  who 
followed  out  the  general 
law  of  emigranta,  of  cs- 
pectally  cultivating 
those  crops  to  which 
they  had  been  accus- 
tomed on  the  soil  of 
their  birth. 

"It  is  n  curitAiH  fnct  in 
tl  e  hibtory  iif  tobncco  thnt 
tlie  cxpiirts  frum  this 
c  untrj  liave  varieil  but 
very  little  in  the  Inst  fifty 

8  nt  abroBd  one  imndred 
nn  d  ci/flitcen  thousand 
lo^ishenijs;   in  1841),  one 

thouBiind.  This  is  one  of 
the  mnstcuriouB  fncla  de- 
olupcd  in  HtnCistics,  and 
may  probably  be  directly 
triiced  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  nnd  wcnlth  of 

ni)t  increased,  und  that 
tbe  duties  levied  upon  its 
introduction  aro  as  hii^h 
as  can  possibly  be  borne. 
No  article  of  commerce 
pays  a  duty  so  enormous, 
compared  with  its  home 
prir<,M  Amcrioan  tobacco.  From  it  is  derived  nn  imporlnnt  part  of  the  revenue  of 
almwt  every  European  govcrninent.  In  (irent  Hritiiin,  the  import  duly  is  three 
■hilling  sterlinz  (Beventy-flre  cents)  per  pound — about  twelve  hundred  per  cent 

rllienripnarco«t~~and  two  dollars  per  pound  on  mBnufucturcd  tobacco;  thus  for 
herpcople^veuslesi  thnn  twoinilliansordollar'i  tliey  pay  tu  their  own  jinvera- 
nent,lbr  the  privilege  of  using  it,  twenty  two  niillinnsof  doUars,  which  is  twice  the 
•on  noliied  by  the  American  producer  for  all  tbe  tobacuri  exported  to  evix;!  ^n 
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lit  be:  nuppoEod,  the  most  stringent  Ihitb  govern  ita  intrudiic 
:uiil  a  Jnrge  floet  of  ships  iind  a  heavy  marirc  nrc  supported 
:"  alone  trafRc  in  this  nrtiole.  It  is  thcrefoie  not  Buiprising 
ii'iiTa  of  London,  and  all  the  crentiona  of  that  great  mbvlon 
low  ara  so  remarkable  as  the  )^vcrnment  warehouses  ut^od 


Their 


present  such  vast  a 


■  I'Titii;  to  the  eye,  nod  thi 

-m1  Palace.     Almost  oa _, 

iiiber  is  inunenso.     In  all  convenient  pluces 
uith  other  apparatiiB  connected  with  uic  opi 


..  hod  nnyrival-t  in  she  uutil 

.  the  eje  can  reach  are  allpys 

e  large  scales 

tion  of  ^um> 


I'sent  production  of  tobacco  is  nlH>ut  two  bandred  millions 
onsiirnption  is  increasing  foster  than  the  population.  lt« 
(<>  iiiir  jieople  by  inerensin;;  their  mental  activity  at  the  el- 
.i..j^h  ii^  continual  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
I  I  ^-''-tive  oi^ana.  !t  is  at  the  seaaonn  of  prentest  ei- 
i<:  lilt  is  certain  to  do  so  in  unwonted  quantities,  A 
:  ii!-  .  \i"'riencL'  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  truthrully 
riFM.'  [ilinise,  "Our  bov"  cAniced  lots  of  tobacco  that  day  J ' 
tliiit  I'c-ir  van  break  fmia  it;  and  he  who  succeeds  should 
I.'  who  Btorms  abattery.  Multitudes  essay  the  trial;  icencr- 
resoliition  at  the  precise  moment  when  under  the 
i>r  i'\ii-ii  •<[•"•  rnv'ilvini;  against  the  inner  wall  of 
<,,n  riiii  ■.iii'i.'neds  the  disuse  is  continu- 
■  ■  liiiifof  nrapnsthirst.davin 
.       ,. .nth  out,  uatil  finally  a  wcnk 


,>    -o,..i    T 
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of  VirgJnifL  My  parents  were  poor.  My  father  was  n  soldier  in  the  great  8trng- 
gle  for  liberty,  in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain.  lie  served  over  two 
years.  My  mother  was  an  orphan.  Shortly  after  the  united  colonies  gained  their 
independence,  my  parents  moved  to  Kentucky,  which  was  a  new  country.  It  was 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  at  that  eiirly  day,  nnil 
tliis  wilderness  was  filled  with  thousands  of  hostile  Indians,  and  many  thousands 
of  the  emigrants  to  Kentucky  lo.st  their  lives  by  these  savages.  There  were  no 
roads  for  carriages  at  that  time,  and  although  the  emigrants  moved  by  thou.oandn, 
they  had  to  move  on  pack  horses.  Many  adventurous  young  men  went  to  this  new 
country.  The  fall  my  father  moved,  there  wore  a  great  many  families  who  joined 
together  for  mutual  safety,  and  started  for  Kentucky.  Besides  the  two  hundred 
families  thus  united,  there  were  one  hundred  young  meii[T  well  armed,  who  agreed 
to  guard  these  families  through,  and,  as  a  compensation,  they  were  to  be  supported 
for  their  services.  After  we  struck  the  wilderness  we  rarely  traveled  a  day  hut  wo 
passed  some  white  persons,  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  while  going  to 
or  returning  from  Kentucky.  We  traveled  on  till  Sunday,  and,  instead  of  resting 
that  day,  the  voice  of  the  company  was  to  move  on. 

It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day,  misty  with  rain.  Many  Indians  were  seen  through 
the  day  skulking  round  by  our  guards.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  what  was 
called  "  Camp  Defeat,"  where  a  number  of  emigrant  families  had  been  all  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  a  short  time  before.  Here  the  company  called  a  halt  to  camp 
for  the  night     It  was  a  solemn,  gloomy  time;  every  heart  quaked  with  fear. 

^n  the  captain  of  our  young  men's  company  placed  his  men  as  sentinels  all 
round  the  encampment  l^he  stock  and  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  encampment  Most  of  the  men  that  were  heads  of  families,  were 
placed  around  outside  of  the  women  and  children.  Those  who  were  not  placed  in 
this  position,  were  ordered  to  take  their  stand  outside  still,  in  the  edge  of  the  brush. 
It  was  a  dark,  dismal  night,  and  all  expected  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

That  night  my  father  was  placed  as  a  sentinel,  with  a  g(M)d  rifle,  in  the  edge  of 
the  brush.  Shortly  after  he  took  his  stvnd,  and  all  wtis  cjuiet  in  the  camp,  he 
thought  he  heard  something  moving  toward  him,  and  grunting  like  a  swine.  He 
knew  that  there  was  no  swine  with  the  moving  company,  but  it  was  so  dark  ho 
could  not  see  what  it  wa.s.  Presently  he  perceived  a  darlc  object  in  the  distance, 
bat  nearer  him  than  at  first,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  Indian,  aiming  to  spring  upon 
him  and  murder  him  in  the  dark,  he  leveled  his  rifle,  and  aimed  at  the  dark  lump 
U  well  as  he  could,  and  fired.  He  soon  found  ho  had  hit  the  object,  for  it  flounced 
about  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  my  father  gathered  himself  up  and  ran  into  camp. 

When  his  gun  fired,  there  was  an  awful  screaming  throughout  the  encampment 
by  the  women  and  children.  My  father  was  soon  inquired  of  as  to  what  was  the 
matter.  He  told  them  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  some  said  he  was  scared 
and  wanted  an  excuse  to  come  in;  but  he  aflirmed  that  there  was  no  mistake,  that 
there  was  something,  and  he  had  shot  it;  and  if  they  would  get  a  light  and  go  with 
him,  if  he  did  not  show  them  something,  then  they  might  call  him  a  coward  for- 
ever. They  got  a  light  and  went  to  the  place,  nnd  there  found  an  Indian,  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  dead.  My  father's  rifle-ball  had 
atnick  the  Indian  nearly  central  in  the  head. 

NVhen  we  came  within  seven  miles  of  the  Crab  Orchard,  where  there  was  a  fort 
and  the  first  white  settlement,  it  was  nearly  night  We  halted,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  whether  we  should  go  on  to  the  fort,  or  camp  there  for  the  night  Indians 
bad  Iteen  seen  in  our  rear  through  the  day.  All  wanted  to  go  through  except  seven 
families,  who  refused  Ut  go  any  further  that  night  The  main  body  went  on,  but 
they,  the  seven  families,  carelessly  stripped  off  their  clothes,  laid  down  without  any 
guardfi,  and  went  to  sleep.  Some  time  in  the  night,  about  twenty-five  Indians 
nuhed  on  them,  and  every  one,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  slam,  except  one 
man,  who  sprang  from  his  bed  and  ran  into  the  fort,  barefooted  and  in  his  night 
ckithes.  He  brought  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter.  These  murderous 
,  htnds  of  savages  lived  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  would  cross  over  into  Ken- 
toeky,  kill  and  steal,  and  then*recross  the  Ohio  into  their  own  country. 

Kentocky  was  claimed  by  no  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  but  was  regarded  ^as  a 
coouioD  hunting-ground  by  the  various  tribes,  east,  west,  north,  and  ftOMlVL    \V 
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nliodndpd  in  vnrmiis  tulunlile  game,  nuch  ns  buffalo,  elk,  hvar,  deer,  (urlters,  bd<1 
m^inv  ollior  smaller  gnmc,  luid  hence  the  Indinns  etru^IcJ  hard  to  keep  the  nhite 
people  from  EAkin;i  possession  of  it  It  waa  chicflj  settled  hy  Viriiinians,  as  noble 
and  briire  n  mce  ciT  men  nnd  womca  aa  ever  drew  the  brenth  of  life. 

In  the  full  of  IT<)^  my  father  determined  to  move  to  what  wiui  then  enlled  the 
Grpcn  FuTpr  countr>  in  the  eonthem  part  of  Uio  etate  of  Kentucky.  Ho  did  so, 
iLiiil  M  ttli^d  in  r  iij^n  LOiinty,  nine  niileB  south  of  Itusscllrille,  the  county  seat,  and 
tMriiin  nn»  iiiitp  i>l  thi  state  line  of  Tennessee. 

I  "^in  lounli  when  inj  father  moved  to  it,  was  culled  "Roi^es'  Hnr'nir."  Here 
111  iin  rifii_[  If.  (nun  iiliUDst  all  part*  of  the  Union,  fled  to  esi-ape  justieo  orpunish- 
mi  nt  fur  ntthmuU  thire  was  Uw,  yet  it  coald  not  be  executed,  and  it  n-as  a  dea- 
peril 1 0  Htnte  of  nciit^  Murderers  horse  thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  counter- 
feiters fled  hern  until  tlipv  combined  and  actual^  formed  a  majority,  TIic  honeitt 
nnil  ii\i!  pirt  <\  tli  <.itiiens  would  prosecute  these  wretched  bnndilti.  but  they 
w    jl  I  ]  I      li       I   r  I  !i  iir    and  thev  really  put  all  law  nt  defiance,  and  carried 

oil  11  II  nnd  nutrnge  that  the  honest  part  of  the  citizcnA  seemed 

1    I  ssity  of  unitinp  and  combining  together,  and  taking  the 

h  I  III  N,  under  the  name  of  KegulntnrB.     This  was  a  very  des- 

■-  I       iilnlors  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and  eetob- 

li  I  '  \  \  ins  on  a  court  day  at  Kussellville,  the  two  baods  met  in 

t  iiinienLed  and  a.  general  bnttlccnsued  between  the  rogues 

nil  1  I        I                              liiiubt  with  guns,  pistols,  dirks,  knives,  and  clubs.     Some 

w  1  II    II  ruled,  the  rogues  proved  victors,  kept  the  ground, 

111  I  I                                                I   \\r\     The  Reijulfttora  rallied  again,  hunted,  killed, 

HI   I  until  several  of  them  fli^d,  and  left  for  parts  un- 
ntli  side.',  to  the  grent  srandal  of  civilized  peo- 


if  fror 


1  Iriij 


•  life.* 


II  mill  sliiirt  of  fnrt. 
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Handay  wsis  a  daj  sot  a[Kirt  for  hnnting,  fishing;,  horse  racing,  card  plajinjiCf  balls, 
dances,  and  all  kinds  of  jollity  and  mirth.  We  killed  our  meat  out  of  the  woods, 
wild:  and  beat  our  meal  and  hominy  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.  We  stretched  a 
deer  skin  over  a  hoop,  burned  holes  in  it  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  sifted  our  meal, 
baked  our  bread,  eat  it,  and  it  was  first-rate  eating  too.  We  raised,  or  ^rathered 
oat  of  the  woods,  our  own  tea.  We  had  sage,  bohea,  cross-vine,  spice,  and  sassa- 
fras teas,  in  abundance.  As  for  coffee,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  smelled  it  for  ten 
years.  We  made  our  sugar  out  of  the  water  of  the  maple-tree,  and  our  molasses 
toa    These  were  great  luxuries  in  those  days. 

We  raised  our  own  cotton  and  flax.  We  water-rotted  our  flax,  broke  it  by  hand, 
scotched  it;  picked  the  seed  out  of  the  cotton  with  our  fingers;  our  mothers  and 
listers  carded,  spun,  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  they  cut  and  made  our  garments 
and  bed-clothes,  etc.  And  when  we  got  on  a  new  suit  thus  manufactured,  and 
sallied  out  into  company,  we  thought  ourselves  ^'so  bip  as  anybody/" 

Time  rolled  on,  population  increased  fast  around  us,  the  country  improved,  horse- 
tbisTes  and  murderers  were  driven  away,  and  civilization  advanced  considerably. 
Ministers  of  different  denominations  came  in,  and  preached  through  the  country ; 

thai  called,  and  is  still  known  as  the  "Wilderness  Rond,"  which  runs  through  the  Rock- 
caHie  liill:!.  Su«tpicion  immediately  fixed  upon  the  Harpes  as  the  perpetrators,  and  Cap- 
tun  Ballen^er,  at  the  head  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  men,  started  in  pursuit.  They  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  following  their  trail,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  had 
obliterated  most  of  their  tracks,  but  finally  came  upon  them  while  encamped  in  a  bottom 
on  Green  River,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Liberty  now  stands.  At  first  they  made 
%  show  of  resistance,  but  upon  being  informed  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  surrender, 
they  would  be  shot  down,  they  yielded  them-selves  prisoners.  They  were  brought  back 
to  Stanford,  and  tlicre  examined.  Among  their  effects  were  found  some  fine  linen  shirts, 
ir»irkcd  with  the  initials  of  Lankford.  One  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  was  stained 
with  blood.  They  had  also  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  gold.  It  was  afterward  as- 
certained that  this  was  the  kind  of  money  Lankford  had  with  him.  The  evidence  against 
them  being  thus  conclusive,  they  were  confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were  afterward 
sent  lor  trial  to  Danville,  where  the  district  court  was  in  session.  Here  they  broke  jail, 
and  fnicceeded  in  making  their  esc:\pe. 

Thev  were  next  heard  of  in  Adair  county,  near  Columbia.  In  passing  through  that 
county,  they  met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  Colonel  Trabue,  with  a  pillow-case  of  meal  or 
flour,  an  nrtiele  they  probably  needed.  This  boy,  it  is  supposed,  they  robbed  and  then 
munlered,  as  he  was  never  afterward  heard  of.  Many  years  afterward,  human  bones,  an- 
swerin**  the  size  of  Colonel  Trabue's  son  at  tlie  time  of  his  disappe«in\nce,  were  found  in 
ft  sink  hole  near  the  place  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  murdered.  The  Harpes  still 
?hapeil  their  course  toward  the  mouth  of  Green  River,  marking  their  path  by  murders  and 
fobl^esof  the  most  horrible  and  brutal  character.  1'he  district  of  country  through  which 
they  passed  was  at  that  time  very  thinly  settleil,  and  from  this  reason  their  outrages  went 
nnpunislied.  They  seemed  inspired  with  the  deadliest  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
ftce,  and  such  was  their  implacable  misanthropy,  that  they  were  known  to  kill  where  there 
Was  no  tempUition  to  rob.  One  of  their  victims  was  a  little  girl,  found  at  some  distance 
fo'ci  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helple-^sncss  would  have  been  protection  against  any 
l>i'  incarnate  fiends.  The  last  dreadful  act  of  barbarity,  which  lea  to  their  punishment 
M'l  expulsion  from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity  all  the  others. 

As^^uming  the  guise  of  Methodist  preachers,  they  obtained  lodgings  one  night  at  a  soli- 
dary home  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stagall,  the  master  of  the  house,  was  absent,  but  they  found 
Jll^  wife  ami  children,  and  a  stranger,  who,  like  themselves,  had  stopped  for  the  night. 
Here  they  conversed  and  made  inquiries  about  the  two  noted  Harpes,  who  were  represented 
**  prowling  about  the  country.  When  they  retired  to  rest,  they  contrived  to  secure  an  ax, 
jhich  they  carried  with  them  to  their  chamber.  In  the  dead  of  night,  they  crept  softly 
w>»n  stairs,  and  assassinated  the  whole  family,  together  with  the  stranger,  in  their  sleep, 
^^eii  setting  fire  to  the  house,  made  their  escape.  When  Stagall  returned,  he  found 
^^^\'(i  to  welcome  him;  no  home  to  receive  him.  Distracted  with  grief  and  rage,  he 
toned  his  horse's  head  from  the  smoldering  ruins,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Captiim 
John  Leeper.  Leeper  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  day,  and  fearless  as  pow- 
•W.  Collecting  four  or  five  other  men  well  armed,  they  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit 
^  renj^eance.  It  was  agreed  that  Leeper  should  attack  **  Big  Harpe,*'  leaving  **  Little 
otr^**  to  be  disposed  of  by  Stagall.  The  others  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
^>w«t  Leeper  and  Stagall,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

This  party  found  the  women  belonging  to  the  Harpes  attending  to  tbe^t  \\\A\q  <s8^m^  Vis; 
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llii'  Mr[luili-^r  [n-i'iicliers  wore  tlie  p  inn  oer  messengers  of  salvation  in  these  (nJ( 
L.  .  Ii  I:.  ■:  111  Iftjpuea' Harbor  [here  wft«  ft  Baptist  churcli  a  Tew  miles  weM 
'.I  .      I'i'>'.-<lijteriim  cnngTcgntion  a  fewmiica  nortb,  and  Iho  Mljth- 

,  ■    ■.  iLiili'^  south. 

II  l^iiOiind  1801,  in  the  nppnrpartof  Kentui-kv.  nt  a  mcuior- 

I  .  I    .II.'   Uidjic"  there  wna  uppointtii  a.  sacrftuieolal  meeting  by 

r  .  ii:iTi  miniBlcrs,  at  which  mcetini;,  Beoininsly  uncipocLed  hy 

'-'•■  iiiij;hty  power  of  UoJ  was  disphiyed  in  a  very  extraordin- 

■  I  ri'  moved  to  tears,  Bnd   hitter  and  luud  cryiiifj  for  nicrty. 

Ill  ■■    ■!   ■   ii.!-   I  i-.triK-led  Tor  weeks.     Ministcrti  of  Almiwt  nil  dcnominntiima 

;i"i  ill  Inmi  C;ir  iiiiil  neflj.     The  meeting  was  kept  up  by  night  and  day.     Thou- 

ln  heard  nf  the  niifility  work,  and  came  on  foot,  on  liowebnck,  in  carriagoB  and 

oil.'.     It  \\:ui  HiipjioAed  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  times  during  the  meeC- 

I'rriiii  twelve  tii  twenty-live  thousand  people.     Uundrodg  fell  prostrate  under  the 

Illy  j>i>wcr  of  (iod,  0.4  men  ulain  in  battle.     Stands  were  ereotod  in  the  woods, 

I  nhieli  pri'ueh<'rs  of  different  churches  prodniuiod  repentance  toward  liod 

liiuh  ill  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  supposed,  by  oye  nnd  ear  witnenses, 

tiMl\vc,-n  oiiii  and   tivo  thouBand  BOuU  were  happily  and  powerfully  converted 

III  I    l^i -ir_-  •'■:■•  ni^^rinj.     It  wna  not  unusiinl  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  to 

I     '  .     '    I     iililrosain;;  the  listcninj^  thousands  at  the  same  time  from  tha 

I     .  I  Ti.r  the  purpose.     The  heavenly  fire  spread  in  almost  every 

I  I.  I>v  truthful  witnesses,  that  Ht  times  more  than  one  thousand 

•  •I:-  ii"! II  III'"  loud  ahoutinsallat  ODce,and  that  theehautscould  be  heard 

i-itiii  tbiiieamp-mectjnjr,  for  so  it  oiipht  to  be  called,  the  news  spread  through  fill 
Churclii'i',  iind  throu;;h  all  Iho  lanJ,  and  it  eicitcd  great  wonder  and  surprise; 
It  kindled  a  reli;;iou?  Uiime  that  Hproa<)  all  over  Kentui'kj,  and  tbrou;;li  laaiiy 
T  stutes.  And  I  itiny  here  be  permitted  to  say,  tiiat  lliis  was  the  Jirat  coiap- 
T  held  in  the    Vniied  StaUs,  and  hero  our  camp- meetings  took  Ibcir 
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trhma  were  profonndlj  ifunornnt  of  tlie  Scriptiirc-a  nnd  tho  pinn  or  snlrntinn.  IVia 
irire  was  n  notorious  scold,  and  "n  much  wits  sho  jiiTpn  to  tbig  pmcticn,  that  sho 
maiie  her  huglmnil  unhappy,  and  kept  him  nlmont  alwnyg  in  a  pirfecl  fret  ao  thst 
lie  led  a  inoat  niiacrablo  nxid  uncomfortable  life.  It  pleased  (lod  that  day  to  cnuHe 
4i  ■  preach  in}!  '>f  ^^-  I'C"  ^  reach  their  guiltj  iioiita,  nnd  break  up  tho  jireat  deep 
f  tl  e  r  heartii  Ther  wept  alo  d  aee  n"  tl  e  r  lost  eon  1  t  on  nnd  thev  tl  n  an  i 
ere  TCKilved  to  do  better  ni  from  that  t  me  forward  to  take  up  tl  •  r  4  tJ 
Ua    t  be   t  what  t  m  „hL 


A  Rel.) 


ipmeiil  ill  llif  Wildenieaa. 


Hi"  ron~rcipition  wnre  j;''''erally  dopply  nIToiited.  Mr.  Lee  esbnrted  them  and 
iiruveil  for  tliL'm  a<i  Inn;;  as  be  conHintfntly  could,  nnd,  bavin;:  nnother  iippnintment 
ti'iiie  dijtlnnce  olT  that  evonin;;,  ho  iliimiiueil  the  eoncrecntion.  pit  a  little  rpfreah- 
in*nL  eaildled  hin  liiirKe.  tnourileil.  nnd  Htarted  for  hjn  cvenin;;  nppiiintiviPnt.  Aller 
ridiiizwmc  distance,  he  mw,  n  little  abend  of  him.  n  man  trud'iini;  alimz.  rarrr- 
ini;  n  woman  on  his  back.  This  gently  siirpriaed  Mr.  Lee.  Ho  very  naturally 
>upp>Hcd  that  the  woman  wa<  a  cripple,  or  h:\\  hurt  beraelf  in  nome  war,  "o  that 
•he  conld   not  walk.     Tho  IriTcler  was  a  smnll   man,  and  the  woman  Inrge  and 

Yithrf  be  overtook  them  Mr.  Leo  be;^n  to  east  about  in  his  mind  how  he  enuld 
render  them  nssiatance.  When  he'  cnmo  up  to  them,  )o  and  bebnhl,  who  ehonld  it 
Im  but  the  Dutchman  nnd  bis  wife  that  bad  been  no  affected  under  his  sermon  at 
nt*tin<t.  Mr.  Ij«e  rode  up  and  spoke  tJ>  thnin,  and  inqaired  of  the  man  what  bud 
h-ippened,  or  what  was  the  mntter,  that  be  was  carryinj;  bia  wife. 

thf  Dutchman  turned  to  Mr,  liee  and  said,  "  Hesure  you  did  tell  us  in  your  aar- 
iwiB  d«t  we  must  take  up  de  eross  and  follow  do  Saviour,  or  dat  wc  could  not  be 
med  nr  p)  to  hearcn.  nnd  I  does  desire  to  f;o  to  henren  so  much  as  any  pody ;  and 
^i'h  rife  is  io  pad,  ahc  scold  nnd  scold  nil  de  time,  and  dUh  womin  U  de  nrtatest 
ffmi  /  Ifofif  1,1  df  tchole  iporld,  and  I  dues  take  her  up  and  pare  her,  for  I  must 

I'rom  ISOI.  for  years,  a  blessed  revival  of  religion  spread  through  almost  the 
"lire  inhabited  parts  of  the  west,  Kentucky,  Tennesaee,  the  Cnrolinas,  and  raaiy 
■^WpartB,  especially  through  the  Cumberland  country,  which  wna  so  culled  fionv 
"  ~ '    '     d  Rirer,  which  headad  and  mouthad  in  Kentaolt;,  but  Va  \tB  igtMX 


luirh  TeuncRBeo,  near  Nashville.  The  PrcpbjlcrianB  iind 
ii-iirc  united  in  thia  work,  met  together,  prayed  together, 

i''tl  nur  r.'Lmp  mectiDgs,  and  in  huth  these  dcnominntinna  ' 
.11'.  noi\.  indeed,  have  been  ever  sinue,  more  or  less.  Thejr 
with  lug>i,  or  frame  tliem,  and  cover  them  with  clupboanb 
d  also  erect  it  ahed,  sufGetently  \aijce  to  protect  five  ttiou- 
Hiid  rain,  and  cover  it  with  boarils  orHbingleo;  build  a 
d,  and  here  thej  wuuld  collect  together  from  fort/  to  Hftv 
s  further  than  that  Ten,  twenty,  and  Homotiinea  thirty 
iioiiiiniitionB,  would  come  together  nnd  preach  night  and 
-Tlher;  and,  indeed,  I  hsve  known  these  campmoctings  to 
.  iirid  gretit  good  reBulted  front  thun.  I  huve  seen  iiioro 
I. ill  liki'  ilirad  men  under  nne  powerful  Hermnn,  and  I  have 
i^ii  !1\<'  liiindrod  CliriBtiana  all  BhuuLing  aloud  the  hi;;h 
''  I  i  V.  ;il  v<:nture  to  asaert  that  mnny  happy  thouflan^H 
<  '  i>  (iod  at  those  camp  meetings,  tome  aiuiicra 
,11  i.i..|.--'*ir8  opposed,  sume  of  the  old  starched  Presby- 
1  .L^j>iit.-<t  these  exerd»e!<,  but  etill  the  work  went  on  and 
dirt'otion,  gathering  additional  force,  iintU  our  country 

\:o  Methodists  kept  moderately  balanced ;  for  wo  bod  ex- 
r  ibo  nbip  or  guide  the  Sock,  But  Rome  of  our  momberB 
111  suDio  cxttHvagaocieB  that  were  hard  to  control.     The 

;ind  memberg,  not  being  accustomed  to  much  noisu  or 
liii'd  to  it  went  into  greiif  cxtreuies  and  downright  wild- 
..r  the  cause  of  GoJ. 


Cul.  Daniel  Boone,  tlio  celebrated 
pionepr  of  Kentucky,  was  born  of 
English  piirentiige,  i  " 
ill  1734.    When  n  ^i 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  Boone  settled  down  quietly  upon  his  farm.     But  he  wan 
not  lon^r  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.     His  title,  owin^  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  land  laws  of  Kentucky,  was  legally  decided  to  be  defective,  and  Bocme  was 
deprived  of  all  claim  to  the  soil  which  he  had  explored,  settled,  and  so  bravely  de- 
fended.    In  1795,  disgusted  with  civilized  society,  he  sought  a  new  home  in  the 
wilds  of  the  far  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  then  within  the  dominion  of 
Spain.    He  was  treated  there  with  kindness  and  attention  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  he  found  the  simple  manners  of  that  frontier  people  exactly  suited  to  his  pe- 
culiar habits  and  temper.     With  them  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  and  was 
fathered  to  his  fathers,  Sept  26th,  1820,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.     lie  was  bur- 
ied in  a  coffin  which  he  had  had  made  for  years,  and  placed  under  his  bed,  ready 
to  receive  him  whenever  he  should  be  called  from  these  earthly  scenes.     In  the 
summer  of  1845,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Frankfort     In  person,  Boone  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  hight,  and  of  robust  and  powerful  proportions.     Ho  was  or- 
dinarily attired  as  a  hunter,  wearing  a  hunting  shirt  and  moccasins.     His  biogra- 
pher, who  saw  him  at  his  residence,  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  a  short  time  before 
uii  death,  says  that  on  his  introduction  to  CoL  Boone,  the  impressions  were  those 
of  surprise,  admiration  and  delight     In  boyhood,  he  had  read  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 

Eioneerof  Kentucky,  the  celebrated  hunter  and  Indian  fighter,  and  imagination 
ad  portrayed  a  rough,  fierce-looking,  uncouth  specimen  of  humanity,  and  of 
course,  at  this  period  of  life,  a  fretful  and  unattractive  old  man.  But  in  every  re- 
spect the  reverse  appeared.  His  high,  bold  forehead  was  slightly  bald,  and  his  silver 
locks  were  combed  smooth ;  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  fair,  and  exhibited  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  His  voice  was  soil  and  melodious;  a  smile  frequently  played 
over  his  features  in  conversation;  his  clothing  was  the  coarse,  plain  manufacture 
of  the  family,  but  everything  about  him  denoted  that  kind  of  comfort  which  was 
fOD^enial  to  his  habits  and  feelings,  and  evinced  a  happy  old  age.  His  room  was 
part  of  a  range  of  log  cabins,  kept  in  order  by  his  affectionate  daughter  and  grand- 
dtuj^hter,  and  every  member  of  the  householcf  appeared  to  delight  in  administering 
to  the  comforts  of  ^'grandfather  Boone,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

AVhen  age  had  enfeebled  his  once  athletic  frame,  he  made  an  excursion,  twice  a 
year,  to  some  remote  hunting  ground,  employing  a  companion,  whom  he  bound  by 
A  written  contract  to  take  care  of  him,  ana  should  he  die  in  the  wilderness  to  bring 
iiis  body  to  the  cemetery  which  ho  had  selected  as  a  final  resting-place. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was 
born  in  Albemarle  county.  Vir- 
ginia, in  1752.  He  possessed 
a  most  extraordinary  military 
genius,  and  became  conspicu- 
ously prominent  in  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  tbo 
whole  west  *'He  first  appeared 
in  history  as  an  adventurer  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies,  in  1772. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  land-surveyor  for  some  time,  and  that  year 
he  went  down  the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in 
eompany  with  Rev.  David  Jones,  then  on  his  way  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  west- 
em  tribes.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  Ihinmore's  arxnV)  which  marched 
•gainst  the  Indians  on  tne  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  in  1774.  Ever  since  his  trip 
in  1772,  he  ardently  desired  an  opportunity  to  explore  those  deep  wildernesses  in  the 
grest  valleys,  and  in  1775  he  accompanied  some  armed  settlers  to  Kentucky,  as 
their  commander.  During  that  and  the  following  year,  he  traversed  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  made 
himself  master  of  many  secrets  which  aided  in  his  future  success.  He  beheld  a 
beaotifal  coantry,  inviting  immigration,  but  the  pathway  to  it  was  made  dangerous 
•^the  enemies  of  the  colonists,  who  sallied  forth  from  the  British  posts  at  Detroit, 
Ifaskaskia  and  Vinoennes,  with  Indian  allies.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pos- 
Msiing  these  posts,  Clark  submitted  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  them  to  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
(bow  Looiiville)  with  four  companies  of  soldiers.    There  he  was  joined  \>3  ^voioii 
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H  toward  ttiona 


mi^rehpd  thrnu^rh  (lis 

the  cloee  of  Buumer  all  Itjt  Detroit  were  in  liis  pi>Hties.sion. 

''i]   (u  colonpl,   nnd  veeM  instructed  to  irncifj  the  wcMcrn 

brin;:  tliem  into  frleiidlj  rolLiliimB  witb  the  ^merioan^. 

wiia  infcinned  of  the  recapture  of  Vinoennes.    Willi  bia 

<i  liy  loKD  thnn  two  hundred  men,  he  trnvcrscd  the  dnnrncd 

•  ileepmorBBses  nnl  snow  floods,  in  Februarr,  1779,  nnd  on 

i|p[ic!ired  before  Vincenne*.     'I'o  the  antouiaficd  (rorriBon.  it 

l>  IvRntuckinna  biul  dropped  froiu  the  cIouJh,  for  tLe  whole 

Till'  fort  was  gpeedily  surrendered,  and  ronimtinder  Ilam- 

.ihil  -.■vi^rnl  (ither»,  were  sent  taVirginin  oh  priaoners. 

.■■I   !  ...,  iiiiity  of  goods,  under  convoy  frnm  Detroit,  Tnlacd 

<  I.:!}  >:iirrliioned  Vinccnnea  ttnd  the  other  posts,  he 

I'  i:<  I  ~ 1  the  western  bank  of  the  Miiaisaippi,  belovr  iJie 

:,i.L.L-ii  Viifiinltt,  in  1781,  Cidonol  Clark  joined  the  foreeg 
[i,  LitiJ  purfonned  «ignnt  aerrice  until  the  tmitor  hnd  de- 
I'll  til  Che  rank  of  brij^dicr  the  snino  yenr,  and  vent  Wvond 
]<in^  to  orpLuizciiQ  oipedition  agoinBt  Uetroit.  His  scheme 
,:irk  waa  in  command  of  a  pont  at  the  Fall*  of  the  Olito. 
II'  iicnotrntod  tlio  Iiidiiui  country  between  the  Ohio  nnd  the 
ind  chiuUsed  the  tribes  severely  for  their  niBraudiii); 
id  iiwcd  them  into  compnratively  penceful  reUtions. 
l].li  al'li-rwnrd  .■iill^d  Cluvk  the  'AmLTirrtn  Hannibal, 
■■  ;..■■:' >!■;   |,.  -r-  ;,,   ill..  >\;i.|..;-;,  .-,  i.l,,,, I  il„.  Inkea 
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woM  suit  a  wom-ont  old  wife  of  a  man  like  myielf.  Bot  ai  to  this  young  man,  I  am  rery 
proud  of  him,  as  maeh  £o  as  any  of  his  kin,  if  any  of  them  have  heen  here  to-day  listening 
to  his  tpeeeh."  Soott  then  desbended  from  the  stamp,  and  the  hassas  for  the  old  soldier 
Bade  the  welkin  ring. 

Gen.  Benictmin  Logan^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers,  was  born  in  Vir 
ginia,  of  Irish  parentage,  about  the  year  1742.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  Boquet's  ez- 
pedition^nd  was  in  Dunmore's  campaign.  In  1775,  he  came  to  Kentucky  with 
Boone,  Henderson,  and  others.  The  next  jear  he  brought  out  his  family,  and 
established  a  fort,  called  "Logan's  Fort,"  which  stood  at  St  Asaph's,  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county.  That  period  is  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  as  one  of  peculiar  peril.  The  woods  literally 
swarmed  with  Indians.  Having  been  reinforced  by  several  white  men,  Logan  de- 
termined to  maintain  himself  at  all  hazards. 

"  On  the  20th  of  May,  1777,  this  fort  was  invested  by  a  force  of  a  hundred  Indians;  and 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  as  some  of  the  females  bolousing  to  it  were  engaged,  outside 
of  the  gate,  in  milking  the  cows,  the  men  who  acted  as  £e  guard  for  the  occasion,  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  the  Indians,  who  had  conce:iled  themselves  in  a  thick  canebrake. 
One  man  was  shot  dead,  another  mortally  wounded,  and  a  third  so  badly,  as  to  be  disabled 
from  making  his  escape;  the  remainder  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  fort,  and  closed 
the  gate.     Harrison,  one  of  the  wounded  men,  by  a  violent  exertion,  ran  a  few  paces  and 
fell.    His  struggles  and  exclamations  attracted  the  notice,  and  awakened  the  sympathies, 
of  the  inmates  of  the  station.    The  frantic  grief  of  his  wife  gave  additional  interest  to 
the  scene.     The  enemy  forbore  to  fire  upon  him,  doubtless  from  the  supposition  that  some 
of  the  garrison  would  attempt  to  save  him,  in  which  event  they  were  prepared  to  fire  upon 
them  from  the  canebrake.    The  case  was  a  trying  one;  and  there  was  a  strong  conflict  be- 
tween sympathy  and  duty,  on  the  part  ot  the  garrison.    The  number  of  effective  men  had 
been  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twelve,  and  it  was  exceedingly  hazardous  to  put  the  lives  of 
my  of  this  small  number  in  jeopardy;  yet  the  lamentations  of  his  family  were  so  distress- 
ing, and  the  scene  altogether  so  moving,  as  to  call  forth  a  resolute  determination  to  save 
him  if  possible.     Logan,  always  alive  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and  insensible  to  fear, 
rolanteered  his  services,  and  appetiled  to  sonu)  of  his  men  to  accompany  him.    But  so  ap- 
palling was  the  danger,  that  all,  at  first,  refused.     At  length,  John  Martin  consented,  and 
raabed,  with  Logan,  from  the  fort;  but  he  hod  not  gone  far,  before  he  shnink  from  the 
inmioence  of  the  danger,  and  sprung  back  within  the  gate-     Logan  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  dashed  on,  alone  and  undaunted — reached,  unhurt,  the  spot  where  Harrison  lay— 
threw  him  on  his  shoulders,  and,  amidst  a  tremendous  shower  uf  rifle  balls,  made  a  safe 
tod  triumphant  retreat  into  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  now  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Indian  force,  and  as  vigorously  defended 
bj  the  garrison.  The  men  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  whilst  the  women  were  actively 
eogaged  in  molding  bullets.  But  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  was  not  their  only  griev- 
■nce.  The  scarcity  of  powder  and  ball,  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  whien  the 
KtUers  were  not  unfrequently  exposed,  began  now  to  be  seriously  felt.  There  were  no  in- 
<iicttioos  that  the  siege  would  be  speedily  abandoned;  and  a  protracted  resistance  seemed 
hnpracticable,  without  an  additional  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  The  settlements  on 
HoUton  could  furnish  a  supply — ^but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained?  And,  even  if  men  could 
he  found  rash  and  desperate  enough  to  undertake  the  journey,  how  improbable  was  it  that 
the  trip  could  be  accomplished  in  time  for  the  relief  to  be  available.  Logan  stepped  for- 
vtrd,  in  this  extremity,  determined  to  take  the  dangerous  office  upon  himself.  Encour- 
*|io^  his  men  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and  speedy  return,  he  left  the  tort  under  cover 
<n  the  night,  and,  attended  by  ta*o  faithful  companions  of  his  own  selection,  crept  can- 
tiooslj  tltttHi^h  tlie  Indian  lines  without  discovery.  Shunning  the  ordinary  route  through 
CsBhieHand  Gap,  he  moved,  with  incredible  rapidity,  over  mountain  and  valley — arrived 
tt  the  settlement  on  the  Holston — procured  the  necessary  supply  of  powder  and  lead — im- 
mediately retraced  his  steps,  and  was  again  in  the  fort  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  his 
^^)trtQrt.  He  returned  alone.  The  necessary  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  stores, 
uMloced  him  to  intrust  them  to  the  charge  of  his  companions;  and  his  presence  at  St. 
Astph*«  was  all-important  to  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  His  return  inspired  them'  with 
frsh  eourage;  and.  In  a  few  days,  the  appearance  of  Col.  Bowmau*8  partv  compelled  the 
Isfiaas  to  retire." 

In  the  year  1770,  Ix>gnn  was  first  in  command  under  Bowman,  in  his  expedition 
>Sunst  the  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe.  It  failed  through  the  imbecility  of  the  coin- 
Mder;  but  Logan  gained  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  generalship  on  the  occa- 
floa.  In  the  summer  of  17S8,  he  conducted  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
ladisBs  in  the  Miami  country.     From  this  period  until  his  death.  Gen*  Lo^&ti  d^ 
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Tdted  hiHiBplf  to  thpciillivation  of  his  rnnn.     He  wns  a  member  of  the  conTentioii 
of  17*i,  which  framed  tho  Snt  coiiBtitutioii  of  Kentucky,     lie  died  full  of  years 
aiid  of  honoTB, 
Guv.  haac  Shell 


,  the  QrBt  governor  of  EenCaekj,  and  the  "  hero  of  two  k 


^:^^^:fu^'!i:^> 


Wis  of  Welah 
descent,    and 


to  >  irginiu. 
ird  rnsuKed  ns  a  Burvejor  there,  and  in  177,'),  in  Kentucky.  Earlv  in  the  Kavt^ 
lotion  lie  i^as,  for  a  time,  in  the  commisa&rv  dcpartinent;  but  later,  in  17iiO,  he  waa 
■ummiasioned  as  a  colonel  bj  Virginia,  and  raised  300  riflemen.  lie  ^incd  grtii 
Jidtinctioii  in  several  actions,  espeeinitj-  in  ths  important  bnttle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, tho  turninj;  point  of  the  Revolution  in  the  south.  He  was  the  most  promi- 
nent officer  in  this  celebrated  riotory,  and  originated  the  expedition  which  led  to 
t     After  this  he  served  under  Oen.  Marion. 

Tn  1T!^2,  ho  was  elected  n  member  of  tho  Lejiislature  of  North  Carolina,  but 
loon  after  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  down  upon  a  farm  for  life.  ''  He  was 
elected  tho  first  governor  of  the  now  state,  and  nflcr  an  interatl  of  comparativs 
repose,  hu  was  a^in  tho  incurabent  of  (hat  iniportnnt  offioe  in  1812.  Anotherwor 
irith  (Ircut  ISritnin  icns  then  impending.  Tho  Rre  of  1776  still  warmed  his  bosom, 
:ind  he  called  his  countrymen  to  armn,  ^hen  the  proclamation  of  war  vrpiil  forth. 
IIiTirv  Clay  prosi^nted  him  with  n.  sword,  voted  by  the  lejiisluturo  of  Norlh  Caro- 
lina ior  his  gallantry  at  King's  Mountain,  thirty-two  years  before,  and  with  that 
weapon  he  marched  nt  the  head  of  four  thoBBand  Kentucky  volnntoers,  toward  the 
t.'rtnuJa  frontier,  in  1813,  though  the  snows  of  three  score  and  three  winters  were 
upon  his  head.  He  foufiht  gallantly  upo  i  the  1'hamen,  in  Canada;  and  for  his 
"    '      "  '  ''■        '■'     .  cold  modal.     President  Monroe  ai — -— -' 
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of  Fayetto  coanty;  and  in  1806,  he  wna  appointed  to  the  United  States  senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  General  Adair,  who  had  resigned.     In  1807,  he  was 
again  elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  whs  chosen 
speaker.     In  the  following:  year  occurred  his  duel  with  Humpnrey  Marshall.     In 
1809,  he  wu  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  lliurston,  resigned.     In  181 1,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  was  chosen  speaker  on  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  in  that  body, 
and  was  five  times  re-elected  to  this  office.     During  this  session,  his  eloauence 
aroused  the  country  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  and  awakenea  a  na- 
tional spirit     In  1814,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ne^tiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent    Returning  from  this  mission,  he  was  re-elected  to  con- 
(^rera,  and  in  1818,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  liepublics.     In  the  same  year,  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  behalf  of  a 
national  system  of  internal  improvements.     A  monument  of  stone,  inscribed  with 
hi*  name,  was  erected  on  the  Cumberland  road,  to  commemorate  his  services  in 
behalf  of  that  improvement 

la  the  session  of  1819-20,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  establishment  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry,  and  this  was  followed  by  services  in  adjusting  the  Mis- 
soari  Compromise.  After  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  he  withdrew  from 
conj^ress,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  private  afihirs.  In  1823  he  returned  to  congress 
and  was  rc-clccted  speaker;  and  at  this  session  he  exerted  himself  in  support  of 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Under  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state ;  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  and  especially  upon 
the  secretary  of  state,  by  John  Randolph,  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  him  and 
Mr.  Clay,  which  termiriated  without  bloodshed.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Kentucky ; 
and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  commenced  his  la- 
hors  in  favor  of  the  Tariff;  in  the  same  month  of  his  reappearance  in  the  senate, 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  president  of  the  United  States.  In  1836,  he 
▼as reelected  to  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  resigned,  and 
tookhia  final  leave,  as  he  supposed,  of  that  body.  In  1839,  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  hut  General  Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate.  Ho 
also  r(H:eivcd  the  nomination  in  1844,  for  president,  and  was  defeated  in  this  elec- 
tion by  Mr.  Polk. 

He  remained  in  retirement  in  Kentucky  until  1849,  when  he  wns  re-elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Here  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  measures 
known  as  the  Compromise  Acts.  His  efforts  during  this  session  weakened  his 
stren;!th,  and  he  went  for  his  health  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  but  with  no  per- 
manent advantage ;  he  returned  to  Washington,  but  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  senate,  and  resigned  his  seat,  to  take  effect  upon  the  Cth 
of  September,  1852.  He  died  in  Washington  City,  June  29,  1852.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
its  most  efficient  officers,  and  also  its  president ' 

Gen,  Zachary  Taylor  was  a  Virginian  bom,  and  a  Kentuckian  bred.  In  1785, 
vhile  he  was  an  infant  a  year  old,  his  parents  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Louis- 
ville. At  the  age  of  24  yeara,  he  enterea  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and 
cAntinoed  in  the  service  of  his  country  until  his  death,  while  holding  the  position 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  July  9,  1850,  nt  the  age  of  65  years.  His  bio- 
ptpbv  is  written  in  honorable  lines  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  his  memory 
is  varmly  oberisbed  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
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The  torritoTj  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  was,  originally, 
pirtof  tbstvast  region  formeriy  claimed  b;  France,  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Bocky  Monntains,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Lonisiana.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  tho  river  thai 
forms  its  southern  bonndary.  The 
word  Ohio,  in  the  Wyandot,  signifies, 
"fair"  or  "beavli/ul  river,"  which 
was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
French,  the  first  Europeans  who  ex- 
plored this  part  of  the  country. 

The  disastrous  expedition,  under 
Lu  Salle,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
own  men,  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of 
the  Freecb  in  their  great  plan  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  vast  region 
westward  of  the  English  colonies. 
Iberville,  a  French  officer,  having  in 
charge  an  expedition,  sailed  from 
France  to  the  Mississippi.  He  en- 
tered tho  mouth  of  this  river,  and  proceeded  upward  for  several  hundred 
uiiles.  Permanent  establishments  were  made  at  different  poinUi,  and  fVom 
this  time,  the  French  colonies  west  of  the  AUcghaaios  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  Previous  to  the  year  1725,  the  colony  had  been  divided  into 
qoarlers,  each  having  its  local  governor,  but  all  subject  to  the  superior  coun- 
cil ^neral  of  Louisiana.  One  of  these  quarters  was  established  nortb-west 
of  the  Ohio. 

Berore  the  year  1750,  a  French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  month  of 
tlie  Wabash,  and  a  communication  opened  with  Canada,  through  that  river 
Hd  the  Maumee.  About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  FrcDcb,  the  "Ohio  Company"  was  formed,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
eiUblish  trading  houses  among  the  Indians. 

The  claims  of  the  different  European  monarchs  to  largo  portions  of  Amor- 
ua,«ere  founded  on  the  first  discoveries  of  their  subjects.  In  1G09,  the 
Snglieh  monarch  granted  to  the  London  Company,  a  tract  of  liind  two  hun- 
dred mi  le«  along  thocoast,  "upinto  the  land  throughout //-umwa  to  ini,  west 
Ud  Bortb-WeaL^'     In  1662,  Charles  II  granted  to  certain  aettAen  oa  iW  Qoa- 
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noFtii'ut,  ti  trnct  ivhicli  extended  its  present  limits  north  aad  south,  due 
west  to  the  PiieiHc  Ucean. 

Ik  174!1,  the  year  after  the  formntlon  of  the  Ohio  Company,  it  appears  that 
the  English  bailt  a  trading  house  upon  the  Great  Miami.  In  1753,  this  wua 
destroyed,  after  a  severe  battle,  and  the  traders  were  carried  away  to  Canada, 
a  the  first  British  settlement  in  this  section  of  whieh  we  have  any 
record.  The  Moravian  miBsioaaries.  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  had 
a  number  of  Btntions  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  As  early  as  1762,  the  mia- 
sionaries,  Heckewelder  and  Post,  were  on  (he  Jluskinpum.  Man,  Eecke- 
wchle.r,  (he  duuL'iiter  of  the  missiooary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Ohio, 

Aner  Uradduck'd  defeat,  in  1755,  the  Indians  pushed  their  excursions  as 
far  as  llio  Blue  Ridfje.  In  1704,  Gen.  Bradstrect,  having  dispersed  the  In- 
dian forces  besiefiinfr  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country  by  way  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  sipned  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men. 
The  yhawiicei',  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  the  Delawares,  of  the  Muskingum, 
however,  still  c.iniinued  hostile.  Col.  Bo(|uet,  in  1764,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  from  Furt  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  eouotry,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  This  cxpoditien  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and 
skill,  and  with  scnri'oly  utiy  loss  of  life.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  effected  with 
ihc  Indiana,  who  restoi'cd  the  prisoners  Ihej  had  captured  from  the  white 
seltlcnioiita.  The  next  war  with  the  Indians  was  Lord  Dunmore's,  in  1774. 
In  the  f:>ll  of  the  year,  the  Indians  were  dcfeuled  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Vii^iniii  side  nf  ihe  Ohio.  Shortly  ai'ter,  pence  was  made  wilh  the  Indians 
at  (.'iiiiij.  Cliarlntle,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chillii-oibe. 

I'liriiii;  the  Revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  wcBtorn  Indians  were  more  or 
le^^  iiiiiKd  :if;ainst  the  Americans.  In  the  suouuer  af  1780,  Gon.  Cliirk  led 
Old  a.illicoihe,  on   the  J.it- 
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ordinance,  the  first  seven  ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania  and 
on  tbe  south  by  the  Obio,  were  surveyed.  Sales  of  parts  of  these  were  made 
in  New  York  in  1787,  and  sales  of  other  parts  of  the  same  range  were  made 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  No  further  sales  were  made  iu  that  dis- 
trict until  the  land  office  was  opened  in  Steubenville,  July  1,  1801. 

In  October,  1787,  the  U.  S.  board  of  treasury  sold  to  Manassah  Cutler  and 
Winthrop  Sargeant,  the  agents  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Company,  a  tract 
of  land,  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  western  boundary  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  sur- 
veying: thence  by  said  boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tenth 
township  from  the  Ohio,  etc.     These  bounds  were  altered  in  1792.     The  set- 
tlement of  this  purchase  commenced  at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  was  the  first  settlement  formed  in  Ohio. 
The  same  year  in  which  Marietta  was  first  settled,  congress  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair'governor.     The  territorial  government  was  organized,  laws 
were  made  or  adopted  by  the  governor  and  Judges  Parsons  and  Varnum. 
The  county  of  Washington,  embracing  about  half  the  territory  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio,  was  established  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 
K  short  time  after  the  settlement  had  commenced,  an  association  was  formed 
ander  the  name  of  the  '^  Scioto  Land  Oympanyy     A  contract  was  made  for 
the  purchase  of  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company.     Plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  these  lands  being  sent  to  France,  they  were  sold  to  companies  and 
individuals.     On  Feb.  19,  1701,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  pur- 
chasers left  France,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  from  whence  they  went- 
to  Marietta,  where  about  fifty  of  them  landed :  the  remainder  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Oallipolis,  which  was  laid  out  about  that  time.     Their  titles  to  the 
lands  proving  defective,  congress,  in  1798,  granted  them  a  tract  on  the  Ohio, 
ibove  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  called  the  ^^ French  Grant" 

In  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Harmar,  between  Gov.  St. 
Clair  and  the  Wyandots,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomics,  and  Sacs,  in  which  for- 
mer treaties  were  renewed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  the  favorable  re- 
salts  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year,  assumed  a  hostile  appear- 
ance, hovered  around  the  infant  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
and  between  the  Miamis.  Nine  persons  were  killed,  the  new  settlers  became 
alarmed,  and  block  houses  were  erected. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unavailing,  Gen.  Harmar  was  di- 
rected to  attack  their  towns.  He  marched  from  Cincinnati,  in  Sept.,  1790, 
▼ith  1,300  men,  and  went  into  the  Indian  country  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Wayne,  in  north-western  Indiana,  and,  after  some  loss,  succeeded  in  burning 
towns,  and  destroying  standing  corn,  but  the  object  of  the  expedition  in 
intimidating  the  Indians  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  As  the  Indians  continued 
hostile,  a  new  army  was  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  who  commenced  his  march  toward 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee.  On  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1791,  when  near  the 
present  northern  line  of  Darke  county,  the  American  army  was  surprised 
^hout  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  north-west  tribes.  The  Americans  were 
totally  defeated :  upward  of  six  hundred  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Gen. 
Batlcr.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  an  American  army  assembled  at  Greenville,  in 
^rkc  county,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayno,  consisting  of 
Anit  2,000  regular  troops,  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers  from  KeulMftV'j . 
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The  Indians  Iiad  collected  their  whole  force,  amountinp  to  about  2,000  wur- 
riorp.  near  a  British  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  Maumee.  On  the  20th 
of  Aup,,  1794,  Gen.  Wayne  eneountered  the  enemy  in  a  short  and  dendly 
confiict,  when  the  Indiana  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Afler  destroying 
all  the  houaes  and  cornfields  in  the  vicinity,  the  victorious  army  returned  to 
the  month  of  the  Auplniie,  where  Wajrne  ereclcd  Fort  Defiance.  The  In- 
dians, being  convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  cued 
for  peace.  A  f;rund  council  of  eleven  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  assembled 
at  Greenville,  when  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  United  Stales  their  sole 
prntec-tor,  and  never  to  sell  their  lands  to  any  other  power. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government.  The  la#s  were 
pasBcd  whenever  ihey  seemed  to  he  needed,  at  any  place  where  the  territorial 
legislators  happened  to  assemble.  The  population  of  the  territory  continued 
to  increase  and  extend.  From  Marietta,  Beitlers  spread  into  the  adjoininj; 
country.  The  Virginia  military  reservation  drew  a  considerable  number  of 
Bevolutionary  veterans  and  others  from  that  state.  The  region  betncen  the 
Miamis,  from  the  Ohio  fur  upward  toward  the  sources  of  Mad  River,  became 
chequered  with  farni.i.  The  neighborhood  of  Detroit  became  popnlous.  and 
Connecticut,  by  grants  of  land  within  the  tract  reserved  in  her  deed  of  ces- 

)n,  induced  many  of  her  citizena  to  seek  a  home  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  territorial  legislature  first  met  in  1799,  An  act  was  passed  confirming 
he  laws  enacted  by  the  judges  and  governor,  the  validity  of  which  had  been 
doubted.  This  net,  as  well  as  every  other  which  originated  in  the  council, 
was  prepared  and  brought  forward  by  Jacob  Burnet,  afterward  a  distinguished 
judge  and  senator,  to  whose  labors,  at  this  Gessinu,  the  territory  was  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  beneficial  bws.     William  H^  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
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first  resoluUon  relating  to  a  canal  connecting  the  Ohio  Biver  with  Lake  Erie 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  "to  provide 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state  by  navigable  canals/'  The  con- 
Btmction  of  these  and  other  works  of  improvement  has  been  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  developing  the  resources  of  Ohio,  which  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
the  union. 

Ohio  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  W.  by  Indiana,  and  southerly  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  being 
separated  from  these  last  named  two  states  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  washes 
the  borders  of  the  state,  through  its  numerous  meanderings,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  430  miles.  It  is  about  220  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  200 
from  N.  to  S.,  situated  between  38""  32"  and  42^  N.  Lat,  and  between  80""  35' 
and  84^  40^  W.  Long.  The  surface  of  the  state  covers  an  area  of  about 
39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,  960  acres,  of  which  about  one  half  are  im- 
proved. 

The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  From  one  quarter  to  one  third  of 
the  territory  of  the  state,  comprising  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  is  hilly  and  broken.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries,  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of 
the  Scioto  and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  are  the  most  extensive  sections  of 
level,  rich  and  fertile  lands  in  the  state.  In  the  north-west  section  of  the 
state  is  an  extensive  tract  of  great  fertilitv,  called  the  "Black  Swamp,"  much 
of  which,  since  the  year  1855,  has  been  opened  into  farms  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  Though  Ohio  has  no  elevations  which  may  be 
termed  mountains,  the  center  of  the  state  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  abrupt  hills  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  country  through 
which  the  rivers  have  excavated  their  channels  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Ohio  possesses  in  abundance  the  important  minerals  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
bituminous  coal  region  commences  at  the  Ohio  River,  and  extends  in  a  belt, 
between  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  nearly  to  Lake  Erie.  Great  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  same  section  in  a  bed  about  100  miles  long 
by  12  wide,  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United  States  for  the  finer 
castings.  Salt  springs  are  frequent  and  very  valuable.  Marble  and  free- 
stone, well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  abound.  Almost  all  parts  are  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  production.  Large  crops  of 
wheat,  great  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  wool  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  grain  crops  of  Ohio  are  very  large ;  the  estimate  for  1860,  a 
iaTorable  year,  was:  Indian  corn,  80  millions  of  bushels;  wheat,  30  millions; 
asd  oats,  20  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  state  has  the  natural 
capacity  to  feed  18  millions  of  people.  Population  in  1800  was  45,365;  in 
1820,  581,434;  in  1850,  1,980,408,  and  in  1860,  2,377,917. 


Marietta,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,* and  oldest  town  in  the  state, 
is  beaotifully  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  104  miles  south-east  of  Columbus,  62  below  Wheelings 
Va.,  and  300,  by  the  river,  above  Cincinnati.  It  is  built  principally  on  level 
grouod,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Many  of  the  houses  are  con- 
ttructed  with  great  neatness,  having  fine  gardens,  and  oruameut&V  Ue^  ^lA 
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sbruUiery,  wLilIi  iiuirk  the  New  England  ontita  of  its  population.  The 
Ibuiiders  of  the  luivii  eoinprised  na  unusual  number  of  persona  of  refinement 
and  tasle,  Very  uiauy  of  them  had  served  as  officers  in  the  nrmiefi  of  the 
rcvoiution,  and  beftmiijig  ruined  ia  tlieir  fortunca  in  the  aerviee  of  their  coun- 
try, werii  Ihua  prouiplod  to  eeek  a  new  hone  in  the  wilJe  of  the  «c?t.  Ma- 
nuita  I'ollegc,  ill  this  pluce,  vras  chartered  in  1S35,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
EficL-tubIc  iualitutiuua  of  the  Idndin  the  state.     Population  about  5,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  I7S5,  a 
detAchmeuc  of  U.  S.  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Muj. 
Don^hiy,  commenced  the 
erection  of  Fort  Harmnr,  on 
the  west  banic  of  iho  Musk- 
inguni.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Harraar,  to 
whose  regiment  Major 
Boaghly  vmu  attached.  Ia 
the  autumn  of  1787.  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Ohio  Company 
organised  in,  New  England, 
preparatory  to  a  settlemeot. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter 
following,  a  parly  of  about 
40  men,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  Itufus  I'ut- 
nam,  proceeded  over  the  Al- 
leghanicB  by  ibo  old  Indian 
path  which  had  been  opened 


lUng  ud  catublUhing  the  militia,'  was  publtslied  d^od  tha  2M  of  July,  an<]  the 
iHtd^  ■ppMLTwd  tfaajOHranMr'i  fMobaMiTn],  erecting  all  tha  oounlrj  thiit  hivl 
beta  ceded  by  the   ladiaus  east  of  the  C^cioto  River  into  tlio  county  of  Wash- 

Fnun  that  time  funrard,  not  with  etaiidinf!  the  doubt  vet  existing  na  to  tha  In< 
ditm,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  progperoualy  and  pleasantly.  On  tlie  2il  of  Septem- 
ber, tlie  firtt  court  woe  lield,  with  baooiomg  ceremoniea,  which  wan  the  firai  civil 
MOrt  crer  coavcned  in  tha  terrilury  niirth-weat  of  the  Ohio. 

'The  procwaion  was  formed  at  the  Point  {vrhere  most  of  the  Rottters  resided),  in 
the  fbllowing:  order;  1st,  the  high  sherilT,  with  liis  drawn  eword;  2d,  the  dtitens; 
3d,  the  ofEoen  of  tlie  inirriBon  at  Fort  llarmar;  4th,  the  members  of  the  hnr;  Qth, 
Ike  lapreme  judges;  6th,  the  governor  and  cler);yinan;  7th,  the  newly  appointed 
jadm  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  gencrds  Rufus  Putnam  and  ItenJ,  Tiippcr. 
They  marched  up  a  path  that  hail  been  cut  and  cleared  throujih  the  forest  to 
Ciiapai  Martius  I£)l  (stoclcode),  wliere  the  wliole  cuuntcr-marclied,  and  the  jud<!C4 
(PnOuun  and  Tupper)  took  their  scuts.  The  clergymiin,  Iler.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  in- 
nked  the  divine  ^lessin)^.  Tha  sherilT,  Col.  Ebeneier  Sproat  (one  of  nature's  no- 
bles), proolaimed  with  hia  solemn  'Oh  yes'  that  a  court  is  opened  fur  the  odininia- 
IMioo  of  even-handed  juBtice  to  the  jioor  and  the  rich,  to  the  ):ullty  and  the  inno- 
Mat,  without  renpect  of  peraonn;  none  to  be  punished  without  n  triiil  by  tbeir 
JMn,aiid  then  in  pursuance  oT  the  laws  and  evidonco  in  the  cose.'  Although  thia 
teene  ms  exhibited  thus  early  in  tlio  scttlomont  of  tlio  state,  few  ever  equaled  it 
in  the  dignity  and  exalted  chomcter  of  its  principal  participators.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  the  history  of  uiir  country,  in  the  ibirVoat  lu  well  as  mo^t  splendid  pe- 
riod) of  (he  revolutiuriarj  wiir.  To  witness  ttils  Rpcctaclc,  n  large  l>ody  uf  Indiann 
wu  collected  from  the  moat  powerful  tribes  Chen  occupy  tng  the  ahnuat  entire  woKt. 
Hey  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  mating  a  treaty.  Whether  uny  of  them 
OlMed  tha  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their  imprcsaiona,  we  ai-e  nut  tuld.' " 


Campus  Marllwi,  at  Mariella,  in  1791. 
SeoD  after  landing,  Cumpus  Martius,  a  etockuded  fort,  was  begun  on  the 
rerge  of  that  beautiful  pbin,  overlooking  iho  Muskingum,  on  which  are 
nated  those  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity,  but  it  was  not  completed  with 
(dli^idcs  and  bastions  until  the  winter  of  1700-1.  It  was  a  squuro  of  180 
feet  uB  a  side.  At  each  comer  vixs  a  strong  block-house,  surmounted  by  a 
tOKer  and  seatrj'boz  : 

Thf«  hooKB  were  20  feet  8'(uaro  below,  and  24  Foet  nltovo,  and  projeetcd  H  feet 
brrnail  the  cnrtains,  or  main  waits  of  the  fort  The  intermediate  curtains  were 
baill  Dp  with  dwelling  houses,  mode  of  wuo<l,  whipsawod  into  timbers  four  inches 
tliick,  and  uT  the  requisite  width  and  length.     These  were  laid  np  sinular  to  tb« 
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Rtructuro  or  \np  linusps.  with  the  «iids  oicclj  dove-tailed  or  fitted  together  bo  aa  to 
mnkc  a  neat  finish.  The  whole  were  two  atories  high,  and  covered  with  cood  shin- 
file  ronOi.  Convenient  chinmeTH  were  erected  of  bricka,  for  cookins  ana  warming 
the  rnotns.  A  number  of  the  dwelling  houges  were  built  imd  owned  by  privme  in- 
diriduala,  who  hod  families.  In  the  west  and  south  fronts  were  strong  gatewajs; 
iind  over  that  in  the  center  of  the  front  looking  to  the  MuakinEum  Kiver,  wm  it 
lielfry.  The  chamber  underneath  wsi  occupied  hj  the  Hon,  Winthrop  tjargeant, 
as  an  office,  he  being  secretary  to  tlie  governor  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  Uen.  t?L 
L'lair,  and  performing  the  duties  of  governor  in  hia  absence.  The  dwelling  houses 
occupied  a  »paae  from  lo  to  30  feet  each,  and  were  sufficient  for  the  Bflcommodn- 
tinn  uf  forty  or  fifty  families,  and  did  actually  contain  fiMni  200  to  300  persons, 
lucn,  women  and  children,  during  the  Indian  war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  the  block-houses  were  occupied  aa  fol- 
luwB : — the  souCh-weHt  one  by  the  family  of  Gov.  Sb  Clair ;  the  north-west  one  for 
public  wurahip  and  holding  of  courts.  The  south-east  block-house  was  occupied 
ijv  private  families;  and  the  north-eant  as  an  iiffice  for  tho  accommodation  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  The  area  within  the  walls  was  144  feet  square,  and  af- 
forded a  fine  parade  ground.  In  the  center  was  a  well,  80  foet  in  depth,  fur  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  n  eiogo.  A  large  aun  dial  stood  for 
many  years  in  the  square,  placed  on  a  handsome  roat,  and  gave  note  of  the  march 
of  time.  It  is  still  preserved  os  a  relic  of  the  old  garrison.  After  tho  war  com- 
menced, a  regular  military  corps  was  organiied,  and  a  guard  constantly  kept  night 
and  day.  '['he  whole  eatahtishmcnt  formed  a  very  strong  work,  and  reflected  great 
creiiit  on  the  head  that  planned  it 

Ship  building,  at  Marietta,  was  carried  on  quite  extensively  at  an  early  day. 
Trom  ihe  year  1800  to  1807,  the  husiness  was  very  thriving.  Com.  Abm. 
Whipple,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  conducted  the  one  first  built,  the  St. 
Cluir,  to  the  ocean. 

At  that  time  Marietta  was  made  "a  port  of  clenrRuec,"  from  which  vessels  could 
receive  regular  pnpcra  for  a.  foreign  country.  "This  circumstance  vim  the  cause 
I  inciiiiMil,  »hich  toiik  pN.ce  in  the  year  ISOG  ,ir  KsO".     A  ahip,  I 
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m  and  owl*.  1  won  flika  Adurn)  bhw  the  noceMity  of  ft  help-mntn.  and  pcr- 
1e  her  destiny  to  mine.  I  liuilt  a  lojs-liouso  20  ffint 
1  Uinae  daYi" — and  moved  into  it  1  was  fortuniiie 
WKKiyn  H,  u^.™:-  -  jack-knife:  will,  tliat  I  mriden  wooden  knifa  and  two  «-.,.«len 
lbrk»;  which  antwcfed  admimbly  for  us  to  eat  with,  A  liedetead  wiu- wanted;  1 
took  two  round  poles  for  the  poets,  inserted  a.  pole  in  them  for  a  side  rail  two  otiier 
pole*  were  iiiwrled  for  end  pieces,  the  ends  of  which  were  put  in  the  lopi  of  the 
^M—iome  puncheonB  were  then  split  and  kid  from  the  Bide  rail  to  tlio  oreviio 
between  the  lo-s  of  the  liouse,  which  formed  a  subatantial  bed-cord,  on  which  wn 
lud  onrstmw  bed,  the  only  one  we  had— on  which  wo  alopt  u  Ajundly  and  woke  m 
h^y  aa  Albert  and  Victoria. 


wpigg 

HI 

^^^^u^b^'"^  i*j  1  iwsm^^B' 

lite^^^B 

^m 

A  PionttT  Dwelling  in  the  Woods. 


In  process  of  time,  ft  yard  and  a  half  of  calico  wai<  wanted ;  I  started  on  foot 
lbTaaf:h  the  woods  ten  miles,  lo  Marietta,  to  procure  it;  bat  alas!  when  1  arrircd 
there  I  found  that,  in  the  absence  of  both  money  and  credit,  the  calico  wna  not  to 
be  obtained.  The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one,  and  how  to  csciipe  I  coald  not  de- 
riM;  bat  I  hnd  no  sooner  informed  my  wife  of  my  failure,  than  she  su^psted  that 
I  had  >  pair  of  thin  pantaloons  which  I  could  very  welt  spare,  that  would  miike 

Site  a  accent  frock :  tho  pants  were  cut  up,  the  frock  made,  and  in  due  time,  the 
U  was  dressed. 

The  long  winter  evenings  were  rather  tedious,  and  in  order  lo  make  them  pasa 
■ore  smoothly,  by  great  exertion,  I  purchased  a  share  in  the  Belpre  library,  G  miles 
distant  From  this  1  promised  myself  much  entertainment,  but  another  obstacle 
preaentAd  itself— I  had  no  candles;  however,  the  woods  afforded  plenty  of  pine 
knot* — with  these  I  mode  torches,  by  which  1  could  rebd,  though  I  nearly  npoiled 
ay  eyes.  Many  a  night  have  I  passed  in  this  manner,  till  12  or  1  o'clock  reading 
ItiBy  wife,  while  she  wan  hatcheling,  carding  or  spinning  Time  rolled  on,  the 
psynents  for  my  land  became  due,  and  money,  at  that  time,  in  Ohio,  was  a  c<uh 
trkclt :  howBTer,  I  did  not  desptur.  I  bought  a  few  steers ;  some  I  bartered  for 
ttd others  I  got  on  credit — my  credit  having  somewhat  improved  since  the  calico 
opedition — slang  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  started  alone  with  mv  cattle  for  Bom- 
Kj,  on  the  Potomac,  where  I  sold  them,  then  traveled  on  to  Litchfield,  Connect!' 
Mipaid  for  iny  land,  and  had  just  tl  lefl  to  bear  my  expenses  home,  600  miles 
ttilaBL  Before  I  returned,  I  worked  and  procured  50  cents  in  cash ;  with  this  and 
W  dollar  I  Dammenced  my  joumej  homeward.  1  laid  out  my  dollar  for  cheap 
Wr  eomba,  and  these,  with  a  little  Yf"- '     -     .       ■    -.  ,    .,. 


eomba,  and  these,  with  a  little  Yankee  pleasantry,  kept  me  very  comfortably 

~  ~'Hvat«  booses  where  I  stopped  till  I  got  to  Owego,  on  the  Hnsquehannii, 

had  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  some  money  for  a  neighbor  in  Ohio. 
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ancient  works,  wbich,  altboucli  not  more  remarka- 
iDd  not  so  extensive  as  some,  ore  more  generally 
y  travelers.     They  are  on 
!  MusVinm 


iijuently  described  by  ti 
rcKent  bank  of  the  Mu 


!  prcKent 


ith  the  Ohio.     Tbey  c 

square  and  cireular 


tb  in  direct  !in 
The  lar^cs^t  ffjuarc  Tort,  or  towD.  contained  abiut  forty  n 
sed  by  a  wiill  of  earth,  from  sis  to  ten  feet  high.  On  each  aide  ¥ 
[icningN,  probiibly  patewnys.  On  the  side  next  the  Muakinp:uui  there 
overt  way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  upward  of  200  feet 
jstcnding  probably,  at  the  time  of  tbetr  construction,  to  the  river. 
latier  fort,  oonsisting  of  20  acres,  having  walls. jntlc Ways 
ThemoiinJ  in  tllo  present  p-avej-ord  is  situated  oo-tfts  soath- 
t  nf  (he  wmoller  fort.  The  following  insoTiplions  are  copied  fVoin  monu- 
.  in  tbia  yard: 

[■J  1-.  Iho  momnrj  of  Comraodorp  Aii8jn*!i  WhtppIH,  nhofc  noTil  (ftlB  mil'  soqmgs 
tr  rtiDiiTn  (liD  pride  nnd  hmwc  n!  hi*  eiiuntry.  In  Ihg  RavoLCTron,  1iv««>  t&e  first 
siilii  tn  Uurl  il*flimM  at  promj  Brilnin,  ^nnnntlj  Itniling  the  imjr  id  irrtcHf  from  Ih 
If  nr  Ihv  wnf  hrr  ("'opror.  nnd  thsre  wnrg  iho  Mit  rpniiKlBit  hnnnar.  U*  >1W  coa- 
lo  tho  BCB  thg  lir-t  iinuaro  rlKs"!  '■""I  «vnr  built  an  ttif  Otiia,  unnnlns  To  eoHaErca 
b(;c>ndcn(«iilatl<»i.     Ut  ••»  born  Sap*.  »tfa,  A.D.  1733,  nidiK<!iMI«v>Ml]k,lS10, 
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&  house,  aai  gmT.  About  five  Itundrod  Frenchmen  left  their  native  country, 
debarked  i— itly  at  Alexandria,  Va  and  made  their  way  to  the  promised 
land 

Th«  location  of   Gnllipohs  was  effected  juat  before  the  arr  val  of  the 
FtMch      Col   Rufaa  Putnam  sent  Maj   Bunibam  with  about  40  men  lor 


GulUpolh.  i  e.  Toirn  of  Iht  Fiawh.  i.i  17yl. 
that  purpose,  who  made  the  dcjririf;,  a\\A  erected  block-houses  imd  cnbins  on 
the  present  public  scjuare.  Ki-rhty  loj  cublnx  were  constniclcd.  20  in  eaoh 
w».  At  each  of  the  <:Oniers  were  bluek-hnuMe)',  two  sliirieH  hij;!i.  Above 
the  cabins,  on  the  H({u:irc,  were  two  other  parallel  rowa  of  cabina,  which,  with 
'  L^jb  Btuc'kade  I'euco,  formed  a  sufficient  fortification  in  times  of  danger. 
These  upper  cabins  were  n  glory  and  a  half  hip;h,  built  of  Iiewed  1o;:h,  and 
Gnishcd  in  belter  style  than  those  below,  being  intended  for  the  richer  class. 
Tke  fallowing  is  from  a  communication  to  the  American  Pioneer,  from  una 
of  the  colonists,  Waldeurard  Meulclte : 

At  an  early  mFCtin^  of  the  cnhmiBta,  the  town  was  named  GnllipoliB  (town  of 
tie  French).  ]  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  ail  the  coloninta  were  there.  I  descended 
Aerirerin  1791,  in  lUt  boats,  loaded  with  troops,  com  man  ded  by  Gen.  St.  Cliiir, 
Jntiiied  for  an  expedition  agninnt  the  Indians.  Some  of  mj  countn'nien  joined 
tiileipedition;  amon;i  others  was  Connt  Mnlartie,  a  ea[>tain  in  the  trench  guard 
<X  Lonix  XVI.  General  8L  C\mt  mftde  him  one  of  his  aids-dc-camp  in  the  battle, 
ixTbiefa  be  was  severely  wounded.  He  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  from  whence 
Iwritarned  to  Franco.  The  Indians  Wfire  oncouragcd  to  greater  depredations  and 
■ndera,  by  their  success  in  this  expedition,  but  most  especially  against  the  Amcr- 
B  lettli^menta.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  French  in  Canada,  or  some 
erennse,  they  seemed  less  disposed  to  trouble  us.  Immediately  after  ^L  CIdr's 
Mett,  Col.  Sproat,  commandant  at  Marietta,  appointed  four  spies  for  Gatlipulis — 
1*0  Amerioana  and  two  French,  of  which  I  was  one,  and  it  was  not  until  alter  the 
Ifwtj  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  that  we  were  released. 

Sotwithstandinit  the  great  diScnlties,  the  difference  of  tempers,  education,  and 
fnteatioiis,  the  inhabitants  lived  in  harmony,  and  having;  little  or  nothinic  to  do, 
■ade  Ibenselres  agreeable  and  useful  to  each  other.  The  Americans  and  hunters, 
Mfltfcd  hj  the  company,  performed  the  first  labora  of  clearing  the  township, 
*u«h  WM  (Uvided  into  lota. 
'Hhs^h  the  French  were  willing  to  work,  yet  tbe  clearing  of  an  American 
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I    TriMi'rnf'Sa  nnd  iU  lioavv  limber,  voii  far  mora  than  they  [?ould  perform.     To  mi- 
to  from  the  eastern  slacea  to  Iho  "  far  west,"  is  painful  onoui^h  now-a-dnva,  but 
V  much  mure  so  it  must  be  for  a  cltiien' of  a  large   European  town  I     t'.rea  ft 
fnrmer  of  the  olil  countries  would  End  it  verj  hard,  if  not  impoBsible  to  clcnr  land 
'I'hiiBB  hunters  were  paid  by  tbo  eoloniata  to  prepare  their  par- 
ind,  whioh  wns  to  receive  the  HeedH  brought  from  France;  few  of  the  col- 
lew  how  (o  muke  u  garden,  but  thej  were  guided  hy  a  few  books  on  that 
which  iIk'v  had  brought  likewise  from  France.    The  colony  then  began  to 
*""'"'  '  '  'e  flupplied  by  the 


d  comforL     The  tresh  proiisioi 
ers,  thf  others  came  from  their  mngaiines, 
iii'kenridgc,  in  his  Recollections,  gives 
~  '  I  a  etyle  of  chiirming  BtiDplicitjaDd  humor. 
s  of  age  : 

□  port,  and  domiciled  at  the  bout 


ifGallipolia, 
then  a  bo<r  of 


,  of  MoDHieur,  or 

cheerful,  sprightly  littlo  Frenchman,  four  feet  six,  Kngli^h 

,  nutnnil  philosopher  and  physician,  both  in  the  Eoglish  and 

of  tho  word.  .  ,  .  This  singular  village  won  settled  by  people 

.ynna,  chiefly  artisans  and  artists,  peculiarly  unfitted  to  sit  down 

iioil  clear  nwaj  forests.     1   have  seen  half  a  dozen  at  work  in 

!,  )iomc  pulling  ropes  fastened  to  the  branches,  white  others  w 

like  bearers.     Sometimes  serious  accidents  occurred  in  cnnae- 

I   qucncn  iif  ttii'ir  awkward  nena.     Their  former  employ  men  t  had  been  only  calculated 

'  linisier  to  the  Iu!:ury  of  highly  polished  and  wealthy  societies.    There  were 

s  and  gilders  to  thfl  king,  coach  makers,  freizura  and  peruka  makers,  and  a 

y  nf  others  who  might  have  found  some  emjiloTment  in  nur  lari;er  towns,  but 

I   who  were  entirely  out  of  their  place  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio.     Their  means  by  this 

nc  hnd  been  eihnusted,  Und  Ihev  were  beginning  to  suRer  from  the  want  of  (he 

mforts  and  even  the  n<>i'eMnric8  of  life.     The  country  back  from  the  river  was 

111  a  wildernGsn,  nnd  the  (<:illi potions  did  nol  pretend  tn  cultii'nte  anything  n 

mall   ciirden  spots,  depending  for  (heir  supply  of  provisions  on  tho  boats 

t  thev  iiad  til  pn 
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?ame  rather  too  Trillin^ly.  Tlio  first  thin;;  they  did  on  comin;:  on  board  of  tlio  boat 
iras  to  Halutc  the  two  philosophers  with  the  tomahawk ;  and  they  would  have  treated 
the  doctor  in  tho  same  way  but  that  he  used  his  pistols  with  good  etToct — killed  two 
of  the  Hav]i;;:e3,  and  then  leaped  into  the  water,  diving  like  a  dipper  at  the  Hash  of 
the  pins  of  the  otliers.  and  succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  shore  v.'ith  several  severe 
wounds  wh(»se  scars  were  conspicuous. 

The  doctor  was  married  to  an  amiable  young  woman,  but  not  posaessinir  as  much 
vivacity  as  himself.  As  Mndani  Saugrain  had  no  maid  to  assist  her,  her  brother,  a 
lK)y  of  my  ac:e,  and  myself  were  her  principal  helps  in  the  kitchen.  We  brought 
water  and  Avood,  and  washed  the  dishes.  1  used  to  go  in  the  morning  about  tvm 
two  miles  for  a  little  milk,  sometimes  on  the  frozen  ground,  barefooted.  1  tried  a 
pair  of  »»avots,  or  wooden  shoes,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them,  although 
they  had  been  made  by  the  carver  to  the  king.  Little  perfjuisites,  too,  sometimes 
f<?li  to  r»ur  share  from  bhieking  boots  and  shoes;  my  companion  generally  saved 
his,  while  mine  would  have  burno<l  a  hole  in  my  pocket  if  it  had  remsiineJ  there. 
In  tho  bpring  and  summer,  a  goo<l  deal  of  my  time  was  passed  in  the  garden,  weed- 
im;  tUo  bed.s.  While  thus  engaged,  1  formed  an  aequaintiinco  with  a  y(»ung  lady, 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  on  the  oih«'r  side  of  the  palings,  who  was  often  similarly  oc- 
cupied. Our  friend}*hij»,  which  was  purely  Platonic,  commenced  with  the  story  of 
151ue  l>eard,  recounted  by  her,  and  with  the  novelty  and  pathos  of  which  1  was 
Jiuch  int4?rc8ted. 

Soon  after  Breckenridge  left  the  place,  but  in  1807  again  saw  Gallipolis: 

As  we  rwisjied  Point  PlciMnt  and  the  I-Jtlnnd  he'ow  it,  Gallipolis,  which  I  looked  for  with 
anxio'.i:)  fcclitjgf«,  hove  in  sight.  I  thought  of  the  French  iiihabit;mts — I  thought  of  my 
fnea'l  Sutt^^nhi,  and  I  rec;illc<U  in  the  liveliest  colors,  the  incidents  of  tliat  portion  of  my 
life  w!iicli  w:i«  passed  hore.  A  vear  is  a  lon^;  time  at  that  period — every  day  is  crowded 
with  new  and  great  and  striking  event.^.  When  the  boat  landed,  I  ran  up  the  bank  and 
lookoil  an)und;  bat  ahi?!  h<iw  cljangedl  The  Americans  had  taken  the  town  in  hand, 
und  uo  trace  of  aniujuiti/^  that  ):*,  oi  twelve  yeivj^  ag^,  remained.  I  ha.stened  to  the  spot 
where  I  cxp«;<?ted  to  fin<l  the  nJMMie,  the  little  log  house,  tavern  and  laboratory  of  the  doc- 
t"".  I»'.it  tlicy  iiad  vanishe  I  like  tlie  palace  ot  A!a<ldin.  After  some  inquiry,  1  found  a  little 
Frenchm.in,  will),  like  the  old  woman  of  Gold.-mith's  village,  was  "the  sad  hi.storian  of  the 
•le^rtcd  plain" — that  i?,  deserted  by  one  race  to  be  peopled  by  another.  He  led  me  to 
wlie:e  a  few  higs  mi;;ht  be  seen,  as  the  only  remains  of  the  once  happy  tenement  which  had 
riie'tereJ  me — but  all  around  it  wa-?  a  comm'>n;  the  town  had  taken  a  diflerent  direction. 
Mt  heart  sickeneil;  tlic  picture  which  my  iniaginaticm  had  drawn — the  scenes  which  my 
metnory  love«l  to  ehcri.-*h,  were  blotted  out  antl  ohiiterateil.  A  volume  of  reminiscence:* 
'«enie-.l  U}  be  annihilated  in  an  in.stant!  I  took  a  Jiasty  glance  at  the  new  town  as  I  re* 
tunitti  to  the  bout.  I  saw  brick  houscf*,  painted,  frames,  fan cihil  inclosures,  orna mental 
irte.-*.  Even  the  pond,  which  hid  carried  off  a  third  of  the  French  population  by  its  milu- 
rw,  had  di«ai>|wiaied,  :'nd  a  ])relty  green  had  usurped  its  placet  ^vith  a  neat  brick  court 
hanse  m  the  inid'^t  of  it.  This  was  too  much;  I  hastened  my  pace,  and  with  sorrow  once 
more  poshed  into  the  stream. 

ClKClNNATi,  the  ractropoli.s  of  Ohio,  and  capital  of  Ilarailton  county,  is  on 
the  right  or  nortliern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  IIG  miles  south-west  of  Columbus, 
455,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  1,447  above  New  Or- 
lean«»,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers;  518  west  from  Baltimore,  017 
from  Philadelphia,  704  from  New  York,  G55  east  from  St.  Louis,  3Io.,  492 
from  W;ishington  City.  Lat.  39°  6'  30";  Long.  84°  27'  W.  from  Greenwich, 
♦•t7°25'W.  irom  Washington.  It  is  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United 
i?Uites.  and  ie  frefjucntly  called  the  **Queen  City  of  the  West." 

Jy)on  aOer  tiie  first  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  several 
parties  wore  formed  to  occupy  and  improve  separate  portions  of  Judge 
i^jmnies*  purchase  between  the  Miami  Rivers.  The  first,  led  by  Maj.  Stites, 
l«d  oat  the  town  of  Colunibin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  second 
prty.  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  under  Matthias  Denman  and  llobert 
rattcrson,  after  much  difliculty  and  danger,  caused  by  floating  ice  in  the 
^Uo,  landed  on  its  north  bank,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  Doc.  24, 
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■uctedcd  to  Inyoiif.  n  town,  whieli  tliej- eallod  Ditanli- 
:\v:irJ  chan^reJ  to  Ciiicinnnli.  The  ori^riual  price  paid 
\\i<;  land  on  which  the  citj  now  stands,  nas,  in  tdIuc, 
r  !if.TC.  A  third  parly  of  ndventuref!*,  under  the  imine- 
•yiiinies,  lociited  themselves  at  Norlh  Bend. 
:\.-'  a.  matter  of  doubt  which  of  Ihe  rivals,  Columbia,  Cin- 
d  would  oventunlly  bocomo  the  Beat  of  business.  The 
^e  of  the  settlements  having  been  eslabli^bed  ut  Cincin- 
i.l-quurlcrs  and  depot  of  the  army.     Id  afldiliou  to  tbia, 


/^ 


\ 
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following  details  upon  the  history  of  the  place  is  extracted  from  Howe's  Hist. 
Collections  of  Ohio. 

Soon  as  the  settlers  of  Cincinnati  landed,  they  commenced  erecting  three  or 
four  cabins,  the  first  of  which  was  built  on  Front,  east  of  and  near  Main- 
street.  The  lower  table  of  land  was  then  covered  with  sycamore  and  maple 
trees,  and  the  upper  with  beech  and  oak.  Through  this  dense  forest  the 
streets  were  laid  out,  their  corners  being  marked  upon  the  trees.  This  survey 
extended  from  Eastern  Row,  now  Broadway,  to  Western  Bow,  now  Central- 
avenue,  and  from  the  river  as  far  north  as  Northern  Bow,  now  Seventh  street. 

In  January,  1790,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  north-west 
territory,  arrived  at  Cincinnati  to  organize  the  county  of  Hamilton.  In  the 
succeeding  fall.  Gen.  Harmar  marched  from  Fort  Washington  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  the  north-west.  In  the  following  year  (1791), 
the  unfortunate  army  of  St.  Clair  marched  from  the  same  place.  On  his  re- 
turn, St.  Clair  gave  Major  Zeigler  the  command  of  Fort  Washington  and  re- 
paired to  Philadelphia.  Soon  after,  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Wil- 
kinson. This  year,  Cincinnati  had  little  increase  in  its  population.  About 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  army  of  St.  Ctair,  and  many 
killed  in  the  defeat. 

In  1792,  about  fifty  persons  were  added  by  emigration  to  the  population  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected.  In  the  spring  following,  the 
troops  which  had  been  recruited  for  Wayne's  army  landed  at  Cincinnati  and 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  village  of  Cincinnati  and 
Millrcreek.  To  that  encampment  Wayne  gave  the  name  of  ^^Hobson's  choice,*' 
it  being  the  only  suitable  place  for  that  object.  Here  he  remained  several 
months,  constantly  drilling  his  troops,  and  then  moved  on  to  a  spot  now  in 
Darke  county,  where  he  erected  Fort  Greenville.  In  the  fall,  after  the  army 
had  left,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  and 
spread  with  so  much  malignity  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens fell  victims.  In  July,  1794,  the  army  left  Fort  Greenville,  and  on  the 
20lh  of  August  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the  **Fallen  Timbers,"  in 
what  is  now  Lucas  county,  a  few  miles  above  Toledo.  Judge  Burnet  thus 
describes  Cincinnati  at  about  this  period : 

Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a  permanent  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  but  few  improvements  had  been  made  of  any 
description,  and  scarcely  one  of  a  permanent  character.  In  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  the  most  remarkable  object  That  rude,  but  highly  interesting  struc- 
ture stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  produced  east  of  Eastern  Row,  now 
Broadway,  which  was  then  a  two  pole  alley,  and  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
town,  as  originally  laid  out  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  strongly  built,  hewed 
log  cabins,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  calculated  for  soldiers'  barracks.  Some  of  them, 
more  ocmveniently  arranged,  and  better  finished,  were  intended  for  officers'  quar- 
ters. They  were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hollow  square  of  about  an  acr^of  ground, 
with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  angle.  It  was  built  of  large  logs,  cm  from  the 
pound  on  wnich  it  stood,  which  was  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  congress 
in  the  law  of  1792,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

The  artificers'  yard  was  an  appendage  to  the  fort,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
rirer,  immediately  in  front  It  contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  inclosed  by 
•vail  contiguous  buildings,  occupied  as  work-shops  and  quarters  for  laborers. 
Within  the  incloeure;  there  was  a  large  two  story  frame  house,  familiarly  called, 
the  ^'yellow  house,"  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  quartermaster  general, 
vhieh  was  the  most  commodious  and  best  finished  edifice  in  Cincinnati. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth-street,  immediately  behind  the  fort,  Col.  Sargeant, 
•eeretary  of  the  territory,  had  a  convenient  frame  house,  and  a  spacious  garden, 
cillifated  with  care  and  taste.    On  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  Dr.  Allison,  the  sur 
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ppr.n  ^iTi'ral  iif  thi>  ;iriiiy,  linii  iv  plain  frame  direllina,  in  the  center  of  a  largo  lot 
'[I'Li'l  .■  .1  .r^'i  .I'i'l  iriiiriTV.  whieli  wna  eiilied  Peach  Grove.    The  Pres- 
<      "  -.'I'j   '-ili&CD,  etnoi  on  Moin-Btroet,  in  front  of  the  spa- 

I-  I  hi.il  Ipv  the  First  Preahjterian  ooncresation,     Itwa» 

'"..   iia_'.  ;i>Mii]t'  40  feet  by  30,  inclosed  nith  elapbonrdj<,  but 
■!.   .      .  j  ;.il    li.Fr  ceiioj.     The   floor  was   of  boat  planlc^  resting  on 

I  '    '.  L'  liumUe  edifice  the  pioneers  and  their  tamilieD  ostieniblcd. 

t-liip;  and,  during  the  eontinuanco  of  the  war,  tbev  alwajs 

■I.  :    I  .      ritlps  by  their  aides.     That  buildin!"  waa  afterwiird  nently 

-i  .■'ubRBqnently(1814)  wna  sold  and" removed  to Vine-Btrt-et 

>:.  I  rmirth-street,  opposite  whore  St  Paul's  Church  now  aland», 

L  <  -  Uiiol-house,  ineloeed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  ohildrer. 

:-iiiL-ted.    On  the  north  side  of  the  public  square,  there  wm 
1    :  .  '   I  ri.'oled  nnd  ooeupied  as  a  jaiL     A  room  in  the  tavern  of 

■  r.i-    \\.  i-\ .  n  ,u'  rill'  frog-pond,  at  the  comer  of  Mbio  and  FiiUt-etreM*,  bad 
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intenection  of  Main  and  Fifth-streets  there  was  a  pond  of  water,  full  of  aldei 

bashes,  from  wliich  the  fro^  serenaded  the  neighborhood  during  the  summci 

and  fall,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  conptruct  a  causeway  of  logs,  to  psiss 

it    That  morass  remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its  frogs,  several 

years  after  Mr.  B.  became  a  resident  of  the  place,  the  population  of  which,  includ- 

'mg  the  garrison  and  followers  of  the  army,  was  about  six  hundred.     The  fort  was 

then  commanded  by  William  H.  Harrison,  a  captain  m  the  army,  but  aflerward 

president  of  the  United  States.     In  1797,  Gen.  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in-chief 

of  the  army,  made  it  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  months,  but  did  not,  apparently, 

interfere  with  the  command  of  (Japt  Harrison,  which  continued  till  his  resignation 

ia  1798. 

During  the  period  now  spoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the  territory,  including  Cin- 
cinnati, contained  but  few  individuals,  and  still  fewer  families,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  mingle  in  the  circles  of  polished  society.  That  fact  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  military  to  give  character  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.     Such 


Cincinnati  in  1802.     Population  about  800. 

The  eagraTiog  It  firom  a  drawing  made  by  Wm.  BiicknMll,  E»q.,  now  of  London,  England.  Tlie  principal 
ptft  of  tbe  Tfllage  was  upon  the  landing.  Fort  Washington  (dhowu  by  the  flHg)  wti«  the  most  con8picuou« 
(Klfect  then  In  Cincinnati.  Its  site  was  on  the  south  side  of  Third-street,  Just  we«t  of  Broadway,  or,  as 
it  «u  early  oalled;  Eastern  fiuw. 

ABcbool,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  the  most  favor- 
tble  impression  on  the  morals  and  sobriety  of  any  community,  as  was  abundantly 
proven  by  the  result 

Idleness,  drinking  and  gambling  prevailed  in  the  army  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
done  to  any  subsequent  period.  This  may  bo  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
•everal  years  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from  all  society  but  their  own,  with  but  few 
comforts  or  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no  amusements  but  such  as  their  own  inge- 
nuity could  invent  Libraries  were  not  to  bo  found — men  of  literary  minds,  or 
polLnhed  manners,  were  nirelv  met  with ;  and  they  had  Ion";  been  deprived  of  the 
adrantige  of  modest,  accomplished  female  society,  which  always  produces  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  feelinirs  and  moral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated,  the  officers 
were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tax  their  wits  for  expedients  to  fill  up  the 
chasms  of  leisure  which  were  left  on  their  hands,  after  a  full  discharge  of  their  mil- 
tary  duties;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in  such  circumstances,  the  bottle, 
the  dice-box  and  the  card-tiible  were  among  the  expedients  resorted  to,  because 
thev  were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

It  is  a  distressing  fact  that  a  very  larjre  proportion  of  the  officers  under  General 
^avne,  and  subsequently  under  (ien.  Wilkinson,  were  hard  drinkers.  Harrison, 
^k,  Shomberg,  Ford,  Strong,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  exceptions.  Such 
were  the  habits  of  the  army  when  they  began  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Cincinnati,  and  of  the  western  settlements  genenilly,  and  to  give  tone  to  public 
lentimcot    As  a  natural  consequence,  the  citizens  indulged  in  the  same  practices 
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and  fnrm<>'l  the  same  habits.  Aa  a  proof  of  this,  it  mny  he  »tAtc<l  thut  trlien  l[r, 
Burnet  unme  to  the  bur,  l]iere  were  nine  resident  lawytirs  (inengMi'in  the  jinuiiioo, 
of  whom  ho  is  nni^has  been  for  many  yean  tho  only  Kurtivor.  TlicT  all  lieuAina 
Qonfirmed  aota,  nnd  desciinded  to  prematuru  emvcs,  eiuBpIiiij;  hU  brotlior,  who  wm 
r>  young  mttn  of  bJKk  promise,  but  whose  lile  was  terminU«sl  by  »  rapid  aonautna- 
tion,  in  tbe  suinmer  of  ISOl.  lie  expired  under  tbe  nhiula  of  n  treti,  by  the  vide 
of  Ibe  rood,  on  the  bitnks  of  Paint  creek,  a.  few  miles  from  t'hillicolhB. 

Un  the  9tli  of  No'ember.  1793,  Wm.  Maxwell  Belablldbeil,  nl  Cincinnati,  "the 
Centinel  of  the  Nortb-Westem  Territory,"  with  the  motto,  ''open  to  all  partiM — 
indnc ni:ed  by  none,"  It  woa  on  a  hnlf  sheet,  royal  tinarto  siie,  And  was  ihe  first 
new^pii|>L'r  priufed  north  of  the  Ohio  Uiver.  In  I'm,  Edwnrd  Frremkn  beciune 
thfi  owiiyr  of  the  piiper,  which  he  obanjied  la  "  l-'reemivn's  .lonrnal,"  which  he  iwn- 
tinii-.-d  until  ibc  bfginnin^  of  ISOO,  when  he  lowaved  ta  Chil!iRr)[he.  On  the  2>tth 
of  Miiv,  1799,  JdflL'ph  (.'iLrneDter  igaiieii  tbe  first  number  of  it  weekly  pnper,  entitled 
the  "Wustern  f>py  and  Hamilton  Oftsette."  On  the  lllh  of  Jnnuftry,  1704,  two 
Iteel  boat*  aniled  irom  Cinoinnnti  to  Fittsbargh,  ttidh  making  a  trip  ODOV  iu  four 
weeks.  Each  bunt  wns  so  covered  oa  to  be  proteeted  ajminst  rifle  And  niiwhet  bnllti. 
and  had  port  holes  lo  fire  out  at,  and  wjis  provided  with  six  piflces,  onrryin^t  prmnd 
balls,  a  number  of  musket*  nnd  ammunitioii,  na  a  protflotion  iigiunal  tfafi  Indians 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Uhio.  In  ItfOl,  tlie  first  sea  v«mu)  equipped  for  sea,  uf  100 
tuns,  built  at  Mariettii,  passed  down  tbe  Ohio,  corryinji  produce;  uad  tho  bntji*  of 
the  river  nt  Ciiicionnti  were  crowded  with  speutotore  to  wiUieas  Ihia  novel  event 
Dl'p.  Ifl,  iSOl,  fh-  iTT-ri-i'il  i-L-i^bitura  poMed  a  bill  removing  tfae  Heat  of  gur 

Jiinuurv  'J    i  M  li".;islaturo  incorporated  tbe  town  of  Oincinnnti, 

and  the  foll.ni'-  .|...iiited:   Unvid  Zei-jltr,  presi-lciit;  .Nu-ob  Hurnct, 

roiiorder;  Wm  llii.iij'  li.i.l  K.  Wade,  Cha»,  Avery,  John  Keilv,  Wm,  t^tunley, 
Samuel  Dirk,  and  Win.  IJuQiH'r,  trusteBs;  Jo,  Prince,  nsseanor;  Xbmra  Cory,  col- 
lei^tor;  and  Jivmes  ii^mitb,  town  manihai.  In  1795,  tbe  town  contained  94  cabina, 
lU  frame  houses,  oaJ  nbuut  300  inbubibtnts, 

Cincinniili  is' situated  In  n  benutil'ul  viiilrv  of  nbnut  12  miles  in  oireiiinfcr- 


from  llie  foot  of  Miiiii-ntrect.  ei  ill)  racing  some  10  acres,  isrB:^Prvi'il  fur  llielanil- 
inj.anJ  usually  prcyciita  a  sfcnc  orjrreiit  aotivity.  Tliu  filniri;  is  imwil  with 
iton^from  low  wator  m:irk  to  the  top  of  t'.ic  first  hmik,  ami  fnriiUlii'il  ivitli 
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Ill  nnnual  range  from  low  to  liigt  water  is  about  50  feet: 
i;.-  .    ■:.  ,  .     1,1  JY  be  10  feet  more,     Tbe  water  is  at  its  lowest  point  of 

(]i|.i'  :ii  .Viiguat,  September  nnd  October,  and  the  greatest  rifc, 

ill  h    .  ■      ■    V       ':.  M.ty  and  June.     Its  current,  at  its  mean  Light,  is*  tliree 

lit  ill-  ill  I .  I.  !■  II  iiijher,  or  rising,  it  is  more,  and  when  vorj  low  it  does 

lint  pxiccd  (wo  \n'iW^.  Tho  navigation  of  the  river  is  rarely  EuspecdeU  by 
ice.  Tbe  cily  i^  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  by  Eleam  power, 
Ciipaljlo  or  forcinir  into  the  reserroir  5,000,000  giillons  of  water  each  twelve 
hours.  The  re-.'nolr  is  elevated  about  200  feet  above  tho  bod  of  tbe  Ohio, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  5,000,000  gallons. 

Ill  poiiU  of  commercial  ■importance,  Cinciunciti  occupies  a  front  rank  in 
iho  wost.  By  me.ins  of  the  numerous  etentiLers  which  are  constantly  plying 
to  and  fro  on  the  bu^oiu  of  the  inajoatic  river,  which  rolls  gracafuliy  on  the 
Buuth  of  ihc  fiiy.  iiinl  the  several  canals  nnU  railroads  which  enter  here, 
(.'incinnati  is  connected  with  every  available  point,  ol'  impoTtanoe  in  the 
great  and  bi;:lily  prnductire  valley  of  the  Misaisaippi.  The  trade  b  not, 
lirmi  ■,  ,i'.  I  ■  1 1!  1 1  ■I  :■  iln:  interior:  and  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  importation 
:.ii'i  i  'i.L'.     Tho  pork  business  is  carried  on  more  extensively 

lnii-  ■    '     r  |ilaco  in  the  world. 

.^i.,iii;.  .'I'lr^d  into  hero  with  great  energy,  and  employs  a  v.ist 

niniiiiiit  n!' I'-j   '  '-li    ■;■  u-  mli"-,  .mJ  I'jctoried  are  In  operation,  besides 

I'ouiideric.f.  I'! ■     -  ■  .w  mills,  rolling  mills,  flouring  mills, 

tvpo   foutul.v         ■  ■     ■       ■  ■■  liL'S.  elc.     Nearly  all   kinds  of  i»a. 

chiiiory  is.ln.^  ■.  i.i  •■■  .n  ..n  r|,.,,.  ::,,.  i,.iw  about  [SOU  r^tcam  engines  in 
njHTiliiJii  in  ilic  lil^-,  .Siciiiiibivit  buiiiling  is  an  eslciitiive  and  impiirliiiit 
Lu-im.-^  iicre.  Among  liic  moat  imporlaut  branches  of  raiiniifacturc  is  thiit 
of  ii-on  [asliiiiis,  iniplemcnis  and   miichincry  of  various   kinds,  as  bIobui  en- 
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The  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  numcrotiB,  and  some  of  tliein  of- 
tieautifal  architecture.  Tbe  Mecbanies'  Institute  is  a  aubstantiul  buildinf.-, 
orocled  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  Ohio  School  Library  nnd  that  of  llie 
Mechaoica'  Institute  are  merged  iu  one,  whioU  is  free  to  the  public:  it  has 


Pike't  Building. 

24,000  volumes.  Tbe  Catliolic  Insliluto,  wbich  udj.iins  it,,  ih  an  do- 
pant and  cnpn{;ious  strut-tiiro  with  ;i  front  of  fi-eestoni;.  The  Cinciii- 
nali  CoUeije  edifice  is  a  liirico  building  of  compact  frray  limestone. 
Inilnro  tlicmoiiiH  of  tlio'Chnniber  of  Commcrco  and  the  Youny 
Mens'  Mercantile  Library  Association.  This  nssociution  bus  a  largo 
anil  extcliout  library,  besides  all  the  principal  American  and  foreiifii 
period it-iila.  The  Masonic.  Temple,  earner  of  Third  and  Walnut,  cost 
tl50.1)OO.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  and  imposing  buililings  in 
IW  Union.  The  material  is  u  light  frocstono.  and  the  stylo  Bj'zaii- 
linc.  Tlie  County  Court  House  is  tbe  largest  building  in  the  cily. 
Ilrosc  more  than  a  million  of  dollars:  its  front  iu  of  gray  limestone, 
and  tbe  whole  Gtructure  is  of  the  most  durable  character.  Among  the 
llieatera  of  iho  city,  Pike's  Opera  House,  for  its  beauty,  had  a  national 
reputation.  It  cost  with  the  ground,  nearly  half  ii  million  of  dollars; 
its  iii:i^nificeiit  opera  ball  was  justly  tbe  pride  of  the  citizens.  It  was 
barnt  In  1866,  and  is  now  re-built,  but  without  the  opera  ball. 
Aiimiiirtbe  no  churohen  of  the  city,  llio  Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Eighth 
Hr«et,  and  the  Jewish  Synagogue  opposite  it,  are  the  moat  imposing. 
Cincinnati  has  its  full  share  of  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  : 
firvrocdical  and  four  commercial  colleges,  tbe  Weslyan  Female,  and  St. 
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illpgra.  Tho  common  school  system  is  on  tlio  principle  now  in  * 
priidi'd  schuuls.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  ihreo  classes — the 
[jlermi'duitc  und  high  schools.  And  these,  in  turn,  arc  ^adcil,  ono 
:  L'ivcn  to  each  irrede.  A  child  ia  taken  at  six  yean  of  age,  and  at 
;radunies  at  the  high  school,  with  nn  education  based  on  the  com- 
i'lies,  und    completed  with    eome  of  the   languagea  and   higher 

nil  is  (he  center  of  many  eitenaive  railway  lines,  running  north, 
1  11!'!  \y<-i  ^iim]  also  the  terminus  of  the  Miami  Canul,  cxteudiag 
:  !  I'Ii'lIo,  and  the  Whitewater  Canal,  penetrating  the  heart 
I  ..  ,ii,iu,-in  1800,  75!);  in  1810,  2,540;  in  1820,  9,002; 
.1,  It'  t>;,:(38;  1860,  118,701;  in  18G0.  171.293;  Ae  suburbs, 
;i[iii  .Nfwptirt,  would  increase  this  to  about  200,000. 
Mii  i-i  ntucd  for  the  successful  manulacturo  of  wine  from  naliva 
rUculai'ly  the  Catawba.  The  establishment  of  this  branch  of  iii- 
i!uL'  111  ilic  unreroittinff  exertions  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longwortli,  a 
;  ri'.  l:iiM-i  l't)r  more  than  bnlf  a  century. 

iii^iiiufiicture  of  American  mine  had  been  tried  in  an 

I  nil  hnd  failed  as  a  business  investment,      Loaming  tbat 

'  I-  ■m  the  Ciitawha  grape,  a  variety  originating  in  North 

'I      I.'       I'ith  entered  systemntically  into  its  cultivation,  and  to 

.  -Iiiiieiit  of  numerous  vineyards,  be  offered  a  market  on 

.11  tliu  mus(  (juioe),  thut  wiylit  be  brought  him,  uiih- 

■   ■■■  ■  ■    r'^'"ti'J- 

II  li.   iifliTpd  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  whoever  sh<>Hld 

!t  priivei!  a  groat  atiioulup  tu  tiia  growth  of  the  Catawba 

I     ..■! i  uf  Cincinnall,  to  know  that  a  m«n  of  Mr.  I-ongworth's 


to  its  pr«ient  high  and  stflble  position,  When  ha  took  the  matter  in  hand  there 
w«a  much  to  discourage  ftnv  one  nr)t  pcscBsed  of  the  traits  of  consWncy  of  pur- 
pose and  persevemnfiB  peculiar  ti>  -Mr.  I.onswrirlh.  Mnn.y  had  tried  the  manufiio- 
tnro  of  nine,  and  liod  failed  to  give  it  an;  economical  or  commercial  importance. 


Lnngioiirlh' a  Viiit'iard. 
Sltiulod  i>n  Iba  bnnU  of  Iba  OliJn,  lour  milrt  sbors  Cinrlniwti. 
It  iras  not  believed,  until  Mr,  Ivuvirwirtli  prneticiilly  demonstrated  it,  after  manj 
ling  and  patient  trials  of  many  viiliiuil  varielic:'  from  Frnneo  nnd  MadclriL,  none 
jf  which  ^avQ  any  promise  ol'  I'ui^ce^!'.  that  a  native  t;mpe  was  the  only  one  upon 
nhich  any  hope  could  he  pluceil.  and  Ihax  of  the  nntiva  (jrapes,  of  which  lie  had 
nperitnented  upon  every  known  variety,  the  Oatuwha  offered  the  most  nxxured 
pmmise  of  succom.  and  ivns  the  one  npon  nliieh  all  vinc-^ro\ren  niijjht  witlicon- 
idenpe  depend.  It  took  years  of  unremitted  care,  multiplied  ftnd  wide-spread'  in- 
i«fti;!^tion9,  and  tlio  expenditure  of  larfrc  sums  of  money,  to  cstahlish  this  fact, 
and  hring  the  as:rieultural  community  to  accept  it  and  net  under  its  gindanee. 
Tlie  saccess  attained  by  Mr.  Lonfjworlli*  gnon  induced  other  (centlcmen  resident 
ID  the  vicinity  of  Cinoiiinati,  and  faTombly  situated  for  the  purpuac,  to  undertnke 
the  culture  of  the  Catawha,  and  novernl  of  them  are  now  regularly  and  extensively 
fnia!!«l  in  thomaniifHctureofwine.  'llie  impetus  and  en«ouragoment  thus  given 
tn  ihe  business  soon  led  the  German  citizens  of  Ilamilton  county  to  perceive  its 
advantages,  and  under  their  thrifty  mana^inent  thoDsands  of  acres,  stretching  up 
tpJin  ihe  l)ank«  of  the  Ohio,  nro  now  covered  with  iusuriant  and  profitable  vine- 
u^t!■,  rivalinjr  in.  profusion  and  Ijcnuty  tlie  vine  clad  hills  oC  Itnly  and  France, 
The  oiliest  vineyanl  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  is  of  Mr.  Lonj^vorth's  plnntiu^ 
Thft  annual  pr<iduct  of  these  vineyards  may  bo  set  down  at  between  five  and  sis 
bimilred  ihiiusand  gallons,  worth  at  preKcnt  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a 
pilun;  hot  the  price,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  consumption,  will  probably  ad- 

*"  Mr.  Longwnrtb  wns  always  eurious  tX 
ItrlDi.    It  w»  th«  remirk  of  An  old  citlie 

In  H4dtnlT  throwD,  neck  and  heeli,  intn  Iho  Obio  River,  ho  would  eomi 
•  ■•■Tirictj  of  fitb  Id  »cb  band.  Hifi  chief  intoren  Id  horlicniliirp 
ku  beta  eipcnded  npnn  the  Mrswberry  anil  the  Rrspe.  Tbo  porfaatior 
tin  to  wbicb  hs  hu,  b;  bia  eipcrimonla  noi!  Ubors,  brongbt  ihaie  two 
IW  eoniitry,  hare  eitabliahed  lb«ir  eiteDsive  and  ayatomitlo  cnltiTatioi 
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(Ii>i4iiit>.     It  18  llio  propheoy  of  Mr.  Flapi;,  Air.  LoB^ortt's  son- 

I  I'l  '.v!iQ  has  churgo  of  the  comDiijroiiil  department  of  bia  wine 

.  iiiirBc  of  corapamtivclj  few  jenn,  tbe  annun!  prodacl  of 

'  will  be  counted  hy  luJlliona  of  bottles,  icbilc  ihat  of  the 

.i'''il  by  its  milliona  of  piliona.     Mr.  Lon;^i)rtb  alone  bot- 

"  ")  bottles,  and  bns  now'Tn  hia  cpll.ira  a  ripening  stock  of 

I   .         'I'llnrs  are  situHted   on  the  derlivitj  of  East  tjisCb-street, 

.  ■ij-  Hill.     Tlioy  ocfiupva  apace  ninetr  feet  bjone  hundred 

;  --i^:  of  two  tiers  of  uiHEgivo  stone  Taults,  the  lower  of  wliicti 

11  tlio  surface  of  the  ground.     Hero  are  carried  on  nil  ihe 

.1  Kii'  iQiilLing,  tlie  mashing,  preiaini;,  iiuing,  racking,  bottling, 

.1.1  l>i)nenth  tho  nrchosand  atan<{  the  walla  are  (he  trine  butt*, 

i  in  tbe  order  of  the  several  Tiutnges;  piles  of  bottle*  fltand 

]-i  i't-'w  yenra,  the  grape  crop  in  iho  Ohio  volley  hna  been 
mildew  and  rot,  yel  tho  crop,  thus  far,  has  been  aa  reliable 
uii.  The  moat  certain  locality  for  tho  production  of  the 
.  Kelly's  Island,  in   Lake  Erie,  near  Bandnsky  City, '  ' 


le-i  liL'.'ir  fruit  ivhcn  they  fail  in  all  other  local: 
il'uviiiiiy  "f  temperature  at  night,  during  the 
■m:itiiin  of  deiv  is  prevented,  and  ''otisequcntJy  of 
cullivated  in  vineyards,  for  in:il;it!  r  "itr-.  h\  tirr 
.     Inthel^oullIainregioll^-.■■:.      .     .      (.. 


Thi 


ascribed  to 

onths,  by  which 

The  grape 

states  of  the 

1,1,  and  South 
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Tiise  him«olf  beyond  the  occupancy  of  ii  log  cabin,  in  which  he  lived  very  conrsely, 
with  no  better  beverage  than  hdfd  older.  It  was  an  unfortunftte  charjto  for  tho 
nishea  of  the  aoouser.  Tho  taunt  of  his  bein;;  a  poor  man,  and  livin;;  in  a  hs 
cabin,  wu  aeiied  upon  by  the  whign  at  an  evidence  of  liis  incorruptibility  in  tlie 
many  rcsponsiblo  stations  he  had 
held,  and  the  Jog  cabin  became  at 
once  the  K/mbol  of  the  party. 
Thousands  of  these  were  erected 
forthwith  all  over  the  land  an  ral- 
lyino;  points  for  politieal  uiectinga. 
Aiiniature  cabins  were  carried  in 
political  pnicesHions,  and  in  some 
eases  Imrrcls  labeled  "bard  cidpr." 
Such  eDlhiwiasm  im  \tas  excited 
among  the  masses  of  the  wustern 
pioneers  by  the  numinatiiin  of  their 
tiivoriw  military  leader  hail  naver 
before  been  exeeedcd.  Jmmensa 
nitiHB  nicetincN.  with  proeesaions 
and  sung  siiigini;  became  the  order 
of  the  time.  AmuH]^  the  dongs  nuns 
by  assembled  laultitudes  in  all 
purls  of  the  eountry,  the  uiost  pApii- 
ular  wan   ono    entitled  ■■fijijieeo- 


lis  iijtliridH  'udl; 


Pi.rTii>I»riin™i.ndTr1<-i 
F.ir  Tii.m-onnoo  mill  Tjic 
Andvilh  Ihrni  wo'll  Ihui  ]i 


Olrt  Tippeciini.e  and  Tjler  too. 
Old  Ti].in-u«n«o  and  Tyler  too  ■, 
And  itith  Iht^m  vo'U  bol  Utile  Van, 
Vin.  Vnn,  Van,  Van  h  a  UMd  up  man, 


The  tnmb  of  Ilorria.m  is  near  by,  on 
feettWe  the  Ohio,  and  commanding  a  vi 
Ion,  witbont  inacriplion. 


small  oval  mound,  elevated  about  150 
w  of  beauty.     It  is  a  plain  brick  struo- 


N'earUie  tomb  of  Harrison  is  tho  grave  of  Judge  Symmes.  On  a  tablet  there  is 
(hit  inscription : 

H<n  ml  Ab  TtmaloB  of  Jolin  Clcves  Sjmmei,  whn  at  the  foot  of  th«ia  bllli  made  ths 
tni  KillemiBt  betwoep  (he  Miami  Riven.  Born  at  Long  Teland,  stat«  ot  N>w  York,  JuIt 
:i,A.D.  1T43;  died  *t  Cincinnati,  Febrnar;  2 B,  A.  D.  ISU. 

lad^e  Symtnea,  before  his  removal  to  tlie  west,  was  a  member  of  congress  fiom 
Kni  Jeniey,  and  nI.«o  chief  juiitice  of  that  state,  Oon.  Harrison  married  his 
'lu^hter,  who,  as  late  as  I8G0,  still  survived.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  tbo  In- 
lianj  told  Jndge  Symmes,  nnd  others,  that  in  the  war  they  had  frequently  brought 
ip  their  rifl«s  to  shoot  him,  and  then  on  recognizing  him  refused  to  pull  the  trig- 
f.  Thia  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  kindness  to  them,  and  spoke  volume* 
M  hn  pnJM,  as  well  ns  nonor  to  the  uativp  instinct  of  the  savages. 


n  ree  in  lea    c  ow  ^  rt    BeivJ  on  the  (  h  a  wag  Sujiir  Cnmp  gettlfmcnt, 

poncJ  of  about  Uiirl;  bouse*  and  a.  block  bouae  erecteil  lu  a  drfenso  n(»liiBl 

Indiann,    This  wn*  qIhiii 


■hq 


time  of  the  firat  BtftUemuB 
of  Cincinnnti.  Until  nitliiD 
n  f G  w  jeara,  Ihi*  l>lock- 
liou«e  w»«  standing  Thr-  nJ- 
jointn^  cut  ia  froiu  a  draw- 
inn  tnken  on  Uie  Ep»t  in  1S40 
We  pivo  it  brrnuae  it  "iiowi 
tile  oHiuiry  form  of  Uwno 
■tr«intnr«e.  Tlieir  distin- 
jniisltii^  fvMura  i*  that  fi'om 
the  lii^ht  uf  a  man's  nhoulili^r 
tbu  btiildlns  tlin  ntsl  of  tha 
wav  up  projci'U  n  fwil  <ir  two 
frum  tliu  lower  part,  louving 
nt  Uio  jHiInt  of  JuOiilSoti  be- 
twa«n  tlip  two  part*  a  rnvit; 
through  nhiah  lu  Hkmat  riflw 
on  tbo  approach  of  enuoiles. 
If'imifton,  the  capit:!!  of  Butler  county,  is  25  rotleii  uorlh  of  Ciaciaiiati,  on 
tliu  Minni)  Canal,  river  and  railroai]  tu  Daytou,  and  at  the  terminus  o£  & 
ruilraail  to  RicLmoiid.  A  hydraulic  canal  of  28  feet  foil  gives  exocllent 
voter  power,  and  tlicrc  are  now  in  opcnilion  scvevnl  flourifliing  itiaaufaoiUi'- 
inji  eptaljlishnients — -pup^^r,  flouring,  wnolen,  planing  uiills.  iron  foundrice, 
etc.  PopuWiion  8000.  The  well  known  Miami  Uiiiivrtit^  in  12  miles  north- 
west of  Uuinilton,  io  tlie  beautiful  town  of  Oxford. 

John  CIrvt*  Sffrnmei.  the  author  of  iho  "Theory  of  Conoentrio'SpbereB,"  demon- 
Blmtin;!  that  the  earth  is  liollow.  inhnbited  by  buiiian  beinaa,  and  widely  open  at 


uiH  Kua  Kaa 


the  I>nl 


f  .Ier«eVi  and  a,  ncphow  uf  Judire  yvnv 
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^neril  asaembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  prajing  th.it  boilj  to  p-is-i  n  r«soliitton  appnibntory 
ol'  his  theorv;  anil  l«  recommeml  liim  to  eoiigre*s  for  uii  outfll  euiLiIjIk  to  llie  eiileriiriBC. 
Thtii  memoriul  wns  prcyeuled  by  Mtcajnh  1'.  Williams^  nnd,  on  motion,  die  Jurtlivr  coii- 
udenttion  thereof  kas  indefinitely  pii^tpoued." 

Hin  theory  was  met  with  ridicule,  liotli  in  this  conntry  nnd  Europe,  nnd  boi'nnio 
A  fniltful  8ourc(i  of  jest  and  levitv,  to  tha  puljlio  prints  of  the  day.  i'otvfith»tinid. 
in;:,  bo  ndvimccd  miiny  piousiblo  and  in^niuus  ar;;uin<!nCd,  and  vrnn  quito  a  num 
ber  of  converts  among  those  who  attended  hi»  lecture)),  ono  .of  whom,  ii  ;^entlcniaii 
of  Unmilton,  wrot«awork  in  its aup[iort,  published  in  Cincinnati  in  lSi!(i,  in  which 
he  )>tiit«d  his  readiness  to  embnrk  on  a  voynge  of  discovery  to  tlie  North  Fob,  liir 
the  pnrpoHO  of  testing  its  truth.  Capt  Sjmmes  met  with  the  UMinl  fate  of  pro' 
jectors.  in  liviog  and  dying  in  groat  pecuniary  embarrassment:  but  be  led  the 
reputation  of  on  bonest  man. 


Soulh-tatUrn  vieu)  of  tht  Cuin-l  Ilo«$e,  al  Chilticolhe. 

niiliwillfnliiiidranininlli>i»>Iriirinn<<tn  ihr  criiirHl  purl  nf  Cht[]lcnlh<':  the  lofl  <r[nK.  on  llie  <i>r- 
■rrorXiilnui'l  l^dn|.>tnvla,  a1M>'\K'-l  I.>  the  iniilii  UiiUliu^,  cnnt<Un>  lli»  i.incrj  uf  Ilii'  FruluiU' J>iJj(>, 
11r  Sh»ritT.  anil  Eh4<  <;1vt1i  ;  tlw  vfher  uliiEr  (hinu  ol  IhQ  Roconlvr,  TmuurxTi  uiil  Aiulltof-.  TIfO  KJrFl 
FrHhjtrrlan  Chui\-h  !•  Hfrn  ou  th»  lult. 

CniiLlCOTHE  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
Cinal  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  45  miles  S.  of  Columbus,  45 
from  Portsmouth,  and  9C  from  Cincinnati.  The  Sciotu  curves  around  it  on 
(h«  north,  and  Paint  creek  flows  on  the  south.  The  site  of  the  place  is  on  a  plain 
ibout  30  feet  above  the  river.  It  contains  17  churches,  a  young  ladies' 
Audemv  of  the  Notre  Bame,  a  flourishing  military  academy,  L'lid  about 
9,(H)0  iobabiUnte. 

The  newcourt  house,  in  this  toirn,  JB  one  of  the  best  designed,  most  beautiful, 
ni  convenient  structures  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  our  tour  through  the 
toiled  Stales.  It  was  erected  al  an  espense  of  about  $100,000,  uiid  was 
desijrned  by  Gen.  James  Rowe,  one  of  the  county  commissioners.  A  room 
ii»t  apart  in  the  court  house  for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  anlit^uily. 
Here  is  preserved  the  table  around  which  the  membera  of  the  territorial 
maocil  sat  when  they  formed  the  laws  of  the  North  West  Territory,  of  which 
Chillicolhe  was  the  capital.  Around  it  also  gathered  the  members  who 
drilled  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio.     The  old  bell  which  called  them  to- 
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;:i;i!ipr  U  prcsorveJ,  also  the  copper  eagle,  whiph,  far  fifty  years,  pcrelied  on 
llii'  &fi\rc  (if  the  nid  ^tuta  house. 

In  I80n.  the  old  slate  liouae  was  commenced  and  finislied  the  next  year, 
fui-  tlic  uccuuimodiitioii  of  the  legisluture  and  courts.     It  is  believed  that  it 
a  the  first  public  stone  odi- 
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tern  to rj, 
me  mason  woric  was  done  by 
Major  Wm.  Kutied^,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Kevolution,  and 
the  carpentering  by  William 
Guthrie.  The  territorial  leg- 
islature held  their  session  in 
it  for  the  first  time  in  1801,- 
The  eonveniion  that  fninied 
the  first  constitution  of  Ohio 
was  held  in  it,  tbo  Eei-i>ion 
oommencin-!  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  1802.  In 
April,  1 803,  the  first  state  leg- 
islature met  in  the  bouse,  and 
held  their  sessions  until  1810. 
Tbo  sessions  of  1810-11,  and 
1811-12.  were  held  at  Zane.-^- 
villc,and  from  there  removed 
irnek  to  Cbillieotbe  and  held 
in  this  bonso  until  1810,  when 
Coluiulius  became  the  perma- 
BtunJiiig  until  within  a 
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vridDir.  In  a  frolic  ho  hni!  wandered  e«venil  miles  from  cnrop,  and  wan  nn  his  re- 
tiiFH  when  he  wtopped  nt  nn  inn  by  the  way  side.  The  landliird,  ii  fiend  in  imman 
e!i:ip9,  appriacd  ul'  the  roivarij  of  S'lll.  oQvrcd  fur  tho  npprehcn.sinn  of  deiiertars, 
pemiuded  him  tu  remnin  over  niirht.  with  the  offer  nf  tatinic  him  inio  camp  in  the 
inornin;;,  nt  vhich  be  stated  ho  liad  linztineM.  The  youth,  unxunpicious  of  nny< 
thin^  wrong,  accepted  the  ufier  made  witli  HDch  apparent  kiniincafl,  when  It>!  on 
his  arrival  next  iliiy  "'ith  the  landhird,  he  Burrendcrcd  him  as  a  deserter,  snore 
fairly  aa  to  the  rn'jts.  clainieil  and  obt^iined  the  reward.  Tho  court-martial,  i^n»- 
imnt  or  tho  uircum^itanceB,  cnndomncd  him  to  death,  aad  it  waa  oat  until  he  was  no 
BOn,  that  his  iiinurenL'e  was  known. 


Cu.'i  R.nilni  Ulll  on  ih-  rlsUt.    T.K  S  luta  lUr  r  |ii  i 

PoKTSunurn,  tlio  capital  of  Scioto  countj  19  beiutifull}  situtte]  on  tho 
Ohio  itiver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suoti  %  miles  S  of  Coliimbu-i  and  110 
I.J  the  river  above  Cinciiin  iti  it  the  terminus  of  the  Iricnnd  Ohio  dual 
ind  Scioto  and  Hot-kin;-  ValJcy  Ra  Iroad  It  contains  16  churches  5  f  jun 
denes,  !>  rolling  milla.  3  mich  I  c  shops  and  iboutSOOO  inhabit  int'4  The  * 
great  iron  region  of  the  Elate  lies  north  and  oast  of  Portsmouth,  and  .idda 
Boch  to  Ibe  business  of  the  to.vn.  Hero,  on  the  Kentucky  aide  of  the  Ohio, 
i>i  range  of  mountainous  hills,  avcrajrin^  SOO  feet  high.  Opposite  Porta- 
wonth  they  rise  precipitously  to  a  hightofCOD  feet,  being  the  hi};hest  eleva- 
lion  on  the  Obio  River,  presenting  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  appearance. 
Tbe  Obio  is  600  yards  wide  at  the  landing,  wbleb  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Hcer,  iliere  being  water  Buflicient  for  the  largest  boats  at  all  seasons.  A  vire 
fiupeosion  bridge  passes  over  the  Seioto  at  this  place. 

It  is  said  ibut  1^  miles  below  tlie  old  mnulh  of  tbe  Scioto,  stood,  about 
the  year  1740,  a  French  fort  or  trading  station.  Prior  to  the  settlement  at 
Marietta,  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  at  Portsmouth,  the  history  of 
"liich  is  annexed  from  an  article  in  the  American  Pioneer,  by  George  Cor- 
»iD,  of  PorUmouth : 

la  April.  1TR5,  four  familici  from  tho  KcJstonc  settlement  is  Pennsylvania,  de- 
'Msdrd  the  Ohio  to  the  month  of  the  Suioln,  and  there  moored  their  boat  under 
w  hi;^  bank  where   Purtsmoutb  now  atandii.     They  commenced  clearin({  the 
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r  fiiniilii'?!,  Iiiipin-;  lliat  tho  rixi  men 
improvo  tho  miil,     Thoy  swpmed  to 
liopo  that  white  men  wiiul-l  no  longer  provoke  tlie  Imlinns  to  narnga  warfare. 

rioon  ftftor  thay  laudud,  tlis  four  rnon,  thfl  l>ond»  of  tils  fiuuili«(i.  Btartrd  up  tho 
Soioto  to  see  the  jwnirii'c  of  tlie  im^t,  of  whith  thoy  [ind  liourJ  from  tlio  mouths 
itf  white  men  "'li"  ''"!  r-ivcr".'-l  it  iluriBX  their  cnptiWtT  nmriii;^  tho  nntives.    LcdT- 

iilL'the  liltlt  i-iil   ■       ' '-Mrvi  rif  four  woiuon  and  their  children,  to  tUc  pro- 

tei'tionof  nn  n  ■   ii.c,  they  trnvDMSd  tbo  bijftutifiil  bottoms  of  the 

yiiiow  tv  far  ii|'  ■.  ■    iliiive,  and  opp(i«t«  to  whoro  PikElon  now  etondii. 

Onn  of  th^m,  !'■  I  i  I'.iti. ':  In  uiinio.  pleiwod  with  the  country,  cut  tlio  initinls  of 
liU  nnme  on  a  Wi-i.Ai.  nt'tir  tho  rivsr,  which  beini£  found  in  after  tiiOM,  ga»e  tho 
n^mie  of  Pee  Peo  to  the  creek  tiiut  Aovea  ihnuish  the  pmirie  of  the  snnie  namo; 
and  frcim  that  eroelt  wns  dorived  the  nnino  of  Peo  Pec  township  in  Pikn  eounty. 

Bnciimpina  near  llic  sil«  of  Piketon,  tli«y  wore  »nn>ri«ed  by  a  party  of  Indinns, 
who  killed  two  of  tht^m  as  tliey  Uy  by  their  Sks.  Tho  other  two  eicftped  oferilie 
hilla  to  the  Ohio  IJIvlt,  Mhrch  they  struck  M  tlio  mouth  of  the  Little  Hcinto,  jusi 
lu  Bomo  white  men  i:iiinj;  down  tlie  river  in  ft  pirogue  were  jin-ieinj;.  They  wsre 
Koin^  to  Port  Vini^piin:'',  on  the  Wnbinh,  I'jic  tnin  of  woo  which  was  told  hy  thpM 
men,  with  enlrfatios  lo  be  token  on  ho«r<i,  wns  nt  iir^t  tnsufSoient  for  their  rrlinf. 
It  W91  not  uncomm'iti  fur  Indinna  lo  rompnl  while  pridoncrn  to  net  in  a  aimiliir 
nuuiner  to  entii.'''  b'liit^  to  the  shore  for  niiiidi'niiis  iind  mnraudin;!  purpoMX.  Al^er 
kecpin<£  thsin  some  limp  running  down  liiu  ahori',  nntiJ  thpj  boIieTcd  that  if  tiioro 
W1M  tin  nmbuseiid?  of  Indinna  on  shore,  thoy  were  out  of  its  reach,  tiiey  took  them 
on  lioanl,  and  bronRht  them  to  the.little  Mttlemont,  the  litmentttietis  »t  wfaioli  ean 
not  be  described,  nor  its  feeling  conneTvod,  wiien  tlieir  pence  wan  broken  and  their 
hopes  bltwlcd  by  the  inti'llracnoo  of  tlia  disaitti'r  ronthiug  tliciu.  Sly  informant 
Wit*  one  who  onmo  down  in  tho  pini^un. 

There  wns,  however,  no  time  t.->  ho  lost;  thoir  safotv  depended  on  iostAnt  flight 
— (ind  pathcrinL;  upidl  thoir  in ovableB,  they  put  off  to  Limestone,  now  Mnviiville,  na 
A  pl;ioe  of  groatersiifety,  where  the  men  in  ibepirofiao  left  thRm.and  lay  informant 
Baid.  ncrer  heard  of  thorn  more. 

Ch-dci-Ule,  the  county  scat  of  Pickaw.iy  county,  on  Ihc  Scioto  Kivcr,  on 
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the  sanguinary  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution.  Here  it  was  that  Logan  made  his  memorable  speech,  and 
here,  too,  that  the  noted  campaign  of  Dunmore  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty, 
or  rather  a  truce,  at  Camp  CnarTotte. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  invest  this  region  with  extraordinary  interest, 
is  the  fact,  that  to  those  towns  were  brought  so  many  of  the  truly  unfortunate 
prisoners  who  were  abducted  from  the  neighboring  states.  Here  they  were  immo- 
lated on  the  altar  of  the  red  men's  vengeance,  and  made  to  suffer,  to  the  death,  all 
the  tortures  savage  ingenuity  could  invent,  as  a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  aggres- 
sions of*  their  race. 

Old  Chillicothe,  which  was  the  principal  village,  stood  on  the  site  of  Westfall, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  4  miles  below  Circleville.  It  was  here  that  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  delivered  his  famous  speech  to  John  Gibson,  an  Indian  trader. 
On  the  envoy  arriving  at  the  village,  Logan  came  to  him  and  invited  him  into  an 
adjoining  wood,  where  they  sat  down.  Afler  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  the 
honored  chief  told  his  pathetic  story — called  a  speech,  although  conversationally 
aven.  Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  ot  that  vcar,  so  that  it  fell  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
irho gave  it  to  the  world  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia:  and  as  follows: 

I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cahiu  huivgry,  and  I  gave 
him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked,  and  I  gave  him  not  clothing? 

Daring  the  coarse  of  the  last  long  and  hloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent,  an  advo- 
ett«  for  peace.  Kay,  snch  was  my  love  for  tho  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  country  pointed 
St  me  as  they  passed  by,  and  said,  **  Logan  is  tho  friend  of  white  men."  I  had  even  thought 
to  lire  with  yoa»  bat  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cool 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  cut  off  all  the  relatives  of  Logan  ;  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
childreo.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  soujsht  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
veogeaoee.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Yet,  do  not  harbor  the 
tlionght  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  f<iar.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel 
to  save  his  life.     Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one. 

This  brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage,  and  sorrow,  elevated  the  character 
of  the  native  American  throughout  tho  intelligent  world;  and  the  place  where  it 
WM  delivered  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  eloquence  is  admired  by 
men. 

The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  He  wandered  about  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  a  solitary  and  lonely  man ;  dejected  and  broken-hearted,  by  the  loss  of 
his  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe,  he  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink 
to  drown  his  sorrow,  lie  was  at  last  murdered  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit  He 
V18,  at  the  time,  sitting  witli  his  blanket  over  his  head,  before  a  camp-fire,  his 
^bows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his  hands,  buried  in  profound  re- 
Section,  when  an  Indian,  who  had  taken  some  offense,  stole  behind  him  and  buried 
hif  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  Thus  perished  the  immortal  Logan,  the  last  of  his 
nee. 

At  the  various  villages,  were  th,e  burning  grounds  of  the  captives  taken  in  war. 
These  were  on  elevated  sites,  so  that  when  a  victim  was  sacrificed  by  fire,  the 
laoke  could  be  seen  at  the  other  towns. 

The  chief,  Cornstalk,  whose  town  was  on  Scippo  Creek,  two  miles  south- 
easterly from  Old  Chillicothe,  wa:^  a  man  of  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  a 
brave  warrior. 

At  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  he  commanded  the  Indians  with  consummate  skill,  and 
if  at  aoj  time  his  warriors  were  believed  to  waver,  his  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din 
of  battle,  exclaiming  in  his  native  tongue,  "  Be  strong! — be  strong!  **  When  he  returned 
to  the  Pickaway  towns,  after  the  battle,  he  called  a  council  of  the  nation  to  consult  what 
ihoold  \te  done,  and  upbraided  them  in  not  suffering  him  to  make  peace,  as  he  desired,  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  will  you  do  now?  The  Big  Knife  is 
eoBrng  on  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Now  you  must  fight  or  we  are  undone."  But 
BO  one  aoswering,  he  said,  '*  then  let  us  kill  all  our  women  and  children,  and  go  and  fight 
util  we  die.'*  But  no  answer  was  made,  when,  rising,  he  struck  his  tomahawk  in  a  post 
of  the  eooncil  hoaw  and  exclaimed,  **  1*11  go  and  make  peace,"  to  which  all  the  warriors 
grsnted  **  ough!  ough!  '*  and  runners  were  instantly  dispatched  to  Dunmore  to  solicit 
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lily  munlprwl  nt  Point  PlMsant.  A«  hia  raiir- 
^u  Eretublcil  viulrully.  "  HU  father  cncounige-l 
sent  him  tliere  bi  be  kJll«ii  nnil  Uie 
.iiiccil  ti)  (he  door,  Coni'tHlk  rose  up  und  mel  them:  the;  Gml 
flit  throuf-h  liim.  Si>  fell  the  great  Cornstalk  warrior — »hi»i« 
'  T  the  coiuwnt  of  [lie  nation,  ns  their  great  strength  aiiil 
iieved  thai  he  iroiild  hnvo  been  fricndlj  vith  the  Ameri- 
it  the  gRrriaon  at  Point  Plenpant  to  camniuDicftte  the  ile- 
itli  tbe  British.     HU  grave  ia  to  be  leen  at  Puini  Flcoi- 
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In  llie  environs  of  the  city  are  the  vartoue  atate  institutions.  The  Slate 
PeuitentMry  ia  a  larse  nnd  fubstitiitial  edifice;  the  baiidJngs  and  ini-tosurus 
foFm  a  hollow  square  of  six  ucres ;  about  1,000  convicts  have  been  confined 
kre  it  one  time.  The  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  noble  atructurc,  occupies 
iWt  an  acre  of  ground,  and  lias  thirty  acres  attached  to  it,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  Ucuf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building:, 
suttoanded  with  grounds  laid  out  with  taste.  The  Ohio  Institution  fur  tlio 
Edncilion  of  the  Blind  ia  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  ground,  of  about  'J  acres, 
laid  out  vfith  graveled  ffalks,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  Stalling  Medi- 
cal College  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  ihe 
Gnman  Lutherans,  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
eitj.  Columbus,  as  a  comniereial  depot,  has  superior  facilities,  and  it  haa 
BniDerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  estiibliiihnicntii.  Population,  in  1820, 
1,400;  in  1840,  6,048;  in  1850,  18,iy8i  and  in  18fi0,  18,li47. 

From  tlie  first  organisation  of  the  Btate  pnvernment  until  ISiO,  tliPre  was  no  per- 
aiaeDt  gtate  cnpital  'llie  sessions  <>r  tiie  Icginlalnre  wcro  held  at  Cliillicothc  until 
ISIO;  the  sessions  of  1810-11  and  1811-12,  were  held  at  Zaneaville;  alter  that^ 
until  December,  18lli,  they  were  again  licid  at  Chillicothc,  at  which  time  the  leg- 
iiluar«  was  first  convened  at  Columbus. 

imoDg  the  various  proposals  to  the  legislature,  white  in  seanion  at  Zanesville, 
for  the  esCnblishmont  of  a  permanent  «eat  or  government,  were  those  of  Lyno  tiavt- 
lioK,  James  Johnston.  Alex.  M'Lnu;;hlin  and  John  Kerr,  the  after  proprietors  of 
CalDmljus,  for  establishing  it  on  the  "  high  hanlc  of  the  Scioiii  lilvur,  oriposite 
Frinklinton,"  which  site  ■^'os  then  a  native  foresL  On  the  Utii  Feb.,  ISl:;.  the 
Iripilatnre  naaged   a  law  atceptinj:  their  pniposuls,  and  i 


•elected  Cbillicothe  ae  a  teinpcirun'  seat  of  government  merely.  By  an  act  aiiicnd- 
tloty  of  the  other,  passed  Feb.  17,  ItilC,  it  was  enacted,  "that  from  and  after  the 
•MHtd  Tuesdav  or  Uetoher  next,  the  seat  of  governnicnt  of  this  state  shall  ba 


Ohio   W/iile  Sulphur  Sprinya. 

On  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1812,  the  iiroprietors  signed  and  acknowledged  their  arti- 
cles at  Zanesvillc,  ax  partners,  under  the  law  for  the  laying  out,  etc.,  of  the  town  of 
Culoubas.  The  unntr.ict  linving  been  closed  between  the  proprieti)r»  and  the  Blnte, 
the  town  was  laid  out  in  tiio  spring  of  1SI2,  under  the  direction  of  Moses  Wright. 

For  the  first  few  years  Columbus  improved  rapidlv.  EiniRrants  flowed  in,  anpa; 
iwtlj,  from  all  quarters,  and  the  improvements  and  general  business  of  the  place 
bpt  pux  with  the  incre.iso  of  pnpuliition.  Columbus,  however,  was  a  rough  spot 
ia  the  woods,  off  from  any  public  road  of  much  consequence.    The  east  and  west 
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tmrel  piMSod  tbrnngh  Zancsville,  Laneusler  and  CliillJoothe,  uii'l  the  maile  rnme  in 
cross-lino  on  huraebnck.  The  first  succensful  attpmnl  to  cnfry  a  mail  tu  or  from 
Columbutt,  otherwise  thnn  on  horacbAck,  «ns  by  Philip  Zino,  about  the  yonr  I8in, 
once  11  itdbIc  between  Chilliuothe  and  Culiimbus.  Tho  yenra  from  ISIij  to  1^:^, 
were  the  JuUest  years  of  Colambus  ;  but  soon  after  il  bepin  to  improve.  Tlio  Jo- 
ctklidii  of  the  nutidoal  rond  and  the  Columbus  feeder  to  tho  Ohio  caual,  jinve  an 
iuipctQA  to  impruTements. 

The  Ohio  While  S'lilphur  Spriagt  are  benutifully  Bitmited  on  the  Seioto 
River,  in  Dekwure  county,  17  mlled  north  of  Colmobus,  near  the  lino  of  the 
Springfield,  Ml.  Veriion  mid  Pltteburji  Railroad.  Upon  the  estate  are  fonr 
medifjinsl  apringn  of  diflerent  properties:  one  ia  while  sulphur,  one  niap;ne- 
siaii,  and  two  chulybeute.  The  spring  property  consista  of  320  acrca,  part 
of  il  woodland,  haiiasuuicly  laid  oS  in  walks  nod  drlvL-s.  The  healthiness 
of  the  location  and  lliii  natural  attractions  of  tbe  spot,  joined  to  the  liberal 
and  generous  aocomniodations  furuiBhod  by  tliu  progtnctors,  hare  rendered 
this,  at  the  present  limo,  the  Moal  popular  walerinK  pliM-e  iit  tlia  west. 

Ncieark;  tho  capital  of  Licking  connly,  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  33 
miles  easterly  from  Columbus,  is  u  ^leasaut  town  of  about  4,0»0  iuhahitnnts. 
Six  miles  west  of  Newark  is  Granvillo,  noted  for  ilH  educational  institutions, 
male  and  female,  and  the  Met  of  Uciinisot)  LTiiiyersiiy,  founded  in  1S32,  by 
the  Baptists.  This  was  one  of  tbe  earlT  mUW  apou  in  Cealral  Ohio.  Tbe 
annexed  historical  items  are  IVom  the  SKetohes  of  Ber.  Jacob  Little: 

III  lti04,  a  compnu;  «a9  rormnl  nl  (IniTiTillc.  Mup*.,  nltU  Die  iiitentiDii  of  ninkinf-  % 
settJement  in  Oblo.  This,  ciilled  "Ifit  Scioln  Compaav," vita  the  Ihird  uf  tliat  name  whioh 
effecied  sottlemenis  iu  tliis  stiLl«.  Tlie  piujecl  met  witli  creat  favor,  and  much  ealhuiriasm 
was  elieiled;  In  illustrHtiua  oC  Hhich,  n  song  was  compuaeJ  and  sung  tu  the  tuDe«r"/'iM«- 
anl  OUb,"  by  the  vunug  people  in  the  huu^e  and  at  labor  Id  liie  Geld,  We  imnei  two 
sluiiz^ia,  which  are  more  canous  thao  poetical: 
Whfn  rnmliline  o'er  tbem  uiaunlaiDS  Our  prcoioai  frieacli  thnl  itij  bebiad, 

_i».i™i..,.b„.i,„.„.,  _         _w:;„.„r,,„,.,.i.,„,;     ;_     j 


u     fie  snlil 


g  Ihat  we  li«vo  sccuiity,  equtil  M 
■here.  lie  snid,  '^hnt  mutl  bt  qmd  pttipU. 
Ihoiigh  ho  could  tiut  imileratnntl  En^U.<li,  lie  c 
Rtirliig  the  music  on  tliat  uccnsioti  Divide  suuti  iit 
l.T-jme  old  and  met  the  Gnt  settlers,  he  woulil  a] 


Z.*NESV1LI,E,  1>ic  M[)it!il  fif  Slurilii.ifrmu  louiity.  ia  Wantlfully  ntnatcJ  on 
the  east  b»iik  of  lliu  .Mti'.kiii;.'iiiii  ]!ir<.'r,  iip|>nsilu'tliu  inonlli  of  l!ic  Ltckiitg 
mtk,  w4  mile-  Iv  of  (.'.ilnuiln^,  yi'  IVoi.i  Wlieclinjr,  ami  ]79  K.N.K.  Iron. 
C;ni-!niiali.      'J'iic  >iiisliiii;:iiiii.  in  p:iKsiit;j  llic  town,  luis  ti  iiutiirai   Ucstcnt  of  i 


('  li'ot  ill  :i 
fei-(.  tliu.-(  ufftTiiiii-  -ro^ 
lories  ..f  viirious  kinds. 


ui»mt; 


liidi  . 


v-\w 


rof  ( 

iar-c. arising'  fioiii  llie  Kbmiilaiicc;  of  biliiii 
r..i:t>Jiti^'  lilils.  Slcnmb<)ii:»  cuii  ii^rcii.!  f 
HvenI  Dinke  re^'uliir  [lus^iigt'S  1icliirci;ii  Z:iii 
ml  OLio  li>iiiro.'i<l  conncols  it  irilli  Coin    ' 


the  other;  llie 


elIi-s  lon^,  tcriiiinulca  liei 
CUveloD^. 

Five  briOjics  c 
miinettin^  ihc  cU 
of  which  arc  iiiiii 
prv-i-er-  There  a 
mlnh  do  an  cxtci 
leu^th,  and  tontti 
The  water  of  the  i-iver  is  ! 
ItiO  feet  high,  conlHiniiig 
tributed  through  the  city 


ilk',  \Vilmii><;t<>ii  u>i.l  CiiK-i 


sc-d  by  diiitis  loj-ixlcon 
s  used  by  extensive  niatiufac- 
lics  usiiif;  siciim  power  is  also 
u*  eoul  supplied  f'rum  ibc  Rur- 
thc  Ohio  to  this  point,  aud 
lie  and  Cincinnati,  The  Cen- 
id  itiid  Wheeling  on 


itid  con 

ES  the   .Mu/kin^nni  here,  indudin^   iho   niilroad  brid^^c, 

with  PulNani.  Smib  Z:inesvillc  and  West  ZiineHvi!le,'^!jll 

ilely  cotincclcil  with  the  bn^incss  intcrcals  of  Ziincrville 

5  flouring;  mills,  also  irnii  founderics  and  machine  i^bops, 

ive  busiitcfs.     The  railroad  bridge  in  of  iron,  5M8  CeL-t  in 

3  07  tuns  of  vroii»ht  iron  mid  130  tuns  of  cast  iron. 

!d,  by  n  forcing  pump,  into  a  reservoir  on  a  hill 

rly  a  million  of  {bullous,  and  I'roiu  tbcnic  dis- 

iron  piped.     Zaiicsvillo  has 


in^  which  is  the  Free  .School,  supported  by  a  fund  of  from  Sa»(i,l!()0  to 
80WI.OOO,  be(|ueathed  by  J.  Hclntire,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  pbico. 
WithtBacircuit  of  amile  fruui  the  court  liouse  are  about  1G,0UU  inhabit- 
Mt*:  Kithin  the  city  proper,  about  10,00(1. 

In  May,  1796,  congress  passed  a  law  aulhorizing  Kbenener  Zaiio  to  open 
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a  road  from  Whcclin,:,-,  Va.,  to  Limcstouc,  now  Jlaj-MvUle,  Ky,  In  tliu  fol- 
lowing year,  Mr.  Zang,  occompauicd  by  bis  brother,  Jouulban  Zuqc,  uud  bis 
son-in-law,  Johu  Mi^Intirc,  bolb  eiperiDnced  woodi^nion,  pfoteoilod  lo  mark 
out  the  new  road,  wbiuli  w«b  afterward  cut  oot  by  tbo  latter  two.  As  a  com- 
pensatidii  for  opening;  (Lis  road,  congrcas  crauled  to  Ebciioaor  iSane  Ilio  priv- 
ile;;e  of  locating  military  warrants  upoD  three  suctiona  of  laad,  not  to  oiieod 
one  tulle  square  eadt,  'One  of  these  sections  was  to  bo  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  one  of  ibc  conditions  annexed  lo  Mr.  Zauc's  grant  wU3,  tbat 
ho  sbould  keep  n  ferry  at  that  spot.  This  was  intrnatcd  to  Wtn.  M'Culloch 
and  II.  Crnokij.  The  first  mail  ercr  curried  in  Ohio  wtis  brought  irom  Ma- 
rietta to  M'Culloch 's  c.ibin,  by  Daniel  Oonvers,  in  1799. 

In  1799,  Me«rs  Ziitio  unrl  M'liitire  laid  out  the  town,  which  they  called  ITwJ- 
hovri\,  a  nniii<>  n  '.r  li  1'  '  "'i''!!!'--'!  in  hertr  until  n  pnnt-otGi^e  wn>  Mtnbliiihod  by  the 
p(wtmiiBter  p^ir  r,  mn.  of  Ztiiitwrille,  and  the  villnf;a  soon  took  tbo 

Bamo  name.     A  >  :    :k  the  Knnawlitt,  Hettlud  on  the  west  Hidu  of  Uie 

riviir  sr.iiii  :i!'(.  .     "  i    .  ■    ■!,  ^md  [lii-'Bfltienn'nl  roi'i'iinil  proUy  niiniL-roua 

»(■.■!■-."■   , .  i;  ,1  .:'  i!ii;  ..ri  III.  ■■      li   I   .III  il  III  ■!  i.na  utoro  iind  no 

t;n   ,- I  ■■-    Mr.  M'lntiro,  who. 

{■'•]'.     .  I     I  .      .|..'pnid  a  huuai!  of 

Itrili-.  .  I.  'L.iL.Mi         I  ■    I-  iM      !■■    'i|  I-     '■!   .ili'i   JM-   n..  .    !ii  -.LI    riLiit    llloiF  nCCOTUHIO- 

'UiUiPiij,  (li.iimli  Ml  .1  III::  i-.iiiKi,  Hr:n;  niiuii  lui  tn  fuiiiii-r  tiii-ir  liiiiiHc  tile  tmroler'a 
boiiii'.  I'ri.ir  t>i  ili;it  liiun  ihsrs  weru  severiil  ipvj:  «hopii  where  tmMleni  mi^ht 
>tii[i,  nml  uftti'  [inriiiliiii^  nf  a  rude  Buppor,  llit-r  could  apread  their  bbnkola  and 
liciirskins  on  ihc  Hour.  !inil  sippp  with  tbeir  feei  lo  tbo  fire.  Hut  thi?  o|iPliin'r  of 
Mr.  M  Intiroa  boiiao  introduced  tbo  luiury  of  com rorf-tbla  bc-ls.  and  aithuut;ii  his 
board  was  cnrererl  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  chase,  rather  Ih.iii  the  Imu- 
riH  of  foreign  elimen,  the  faro  wiu>  various  and  abundant  Tbia,  the  flrnt  bot«i  nt 
Zunesvillo,  stood  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Market  and  Sofond-BtreoM,  n  few 
rods  from  the  river,  in  an  open  mnple  prove,  without  any  underbrush ;  it  wn»  ft 
plcasnnl  spot,  well  shndod  with  treon.  and  in  full  view  of  the  falls,     Louis  Pbillippe, 
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increased  activitj  to  the  process  of  improvoment  Aiuch  land  was  entered  in  the 
county,  and  many  settlements  made,  although  as  late  as  1813,  land  was  entered 
within  three  miles  of  Zanesville.  In  1800,  parts  of  the  town  plat  were  covered 
with  the  natural  growth  of  timber. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments,  the  first  three  in 
the  ancient  graveyard,  on  the  hill  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  in  Zanesville, 
the  others  in  the  extensive  cemetery  in  Putnam,  the  village  opposite : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Johx  McIntirr,  who  departed  this  life  Jaly  29,  1815,  Bgod  56 
years.  Ue  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  laid  out  the  town  of  Zanesyillo  in  1800,  of 
which  he  was  the  Patron  and  Father.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Conyention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio.  A  kind  husband,  an  o]l>liging  neighbor,  punctual  to  hid  engage- 
ments; of  liberal  mind,  and  benevolent  disposition,  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented. 


Bocrcd  to  the  memory  of  William  Ratnolds,  a  native  of  Virginia,  he  emigrated  to  Ohio 
in  1S04,  and  settled  in  the  town  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  ho  departed  this  life  Nov.  ll', 
1814,  aged  50  years. 

AVho,  though  formed  in  an  age  when  corruption  ran  high. 
And  folly  alone  seemed  with  folly  to  vie ; 
When  genius  with  traffic  too  commonly  strain'd. 
Recounted  her  merits  by  what  she  hail  gain'd, 
Yet  spurn'd  at  those  walks  of  debasement  and  pelf, 
And  in  poverty's  spite,  dared  to  think  for  himself. 


Kan  goetb  to  his  long  home,  and  mpurners  go  about  the  streeta.  Within  this  caee  licth 
the  mortal  part  of  David  Harvey,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Hogcu,  county  of  Corn- 
will,  England,  June  21,  1746;  arrived  in  Frcdericktown,  Md.,  June,  1774,  and  voted  for 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States;  supported  the  war  by  furnishing  a  soldier  during 
the  term  thereof,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  State.  Arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  Muskingum  River,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  10th  of  Dec,  1800.  Died  May,  1845,  aged 
19  jeari. 

Wnj.iAX  Wrlles,  born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  1754.  Among  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
West  Territory,  he  shared  largely  in  their  labors,  privations  and  perils.  In  1790,  he  lo- 
etted  ftt  Cincinnati.  As  Commissary  he  w.is  with  ttie  army  of  St.  Clair,  and.was  wounded 
inilA  mcoeorable  defeat.  In  1800,  he  settled  in  Zanesville,  subsequently  ho  removed  to 
Patnam,  wUertf  ho  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  universally 
lamented,  on  the  26th  of  Jan.,  1814. 

Dr.  Ikckkasr  Matthews,  born  in  Braintrcc,  Mossachusettp,  Dec.  22.  1772.  Died  Juno 
(.  1S60.  "  Blessed  is  tbo  m.in  in  whoso  spirit  there  is  no  guile."  P:inlms  xxxii,  2.  Dr. 
Mattbcwji  emigrated  to  Marietta,  Ohio.  180D.  In  the  spring  of  1801  ho  removed  to  Zanes- 
villt*,  .iii<l  the  same  year  bought  the  land  which  forms  the  cemetery,  including  the  town  plat 
•f  Putiiam.  For  some  time  ho  was  the  only  physician  in  the  county.  Amonuj  the  early 
pionH;rii  of  the  valley  of  tho  Mu.skingum,  hi:*  many  unostentutiou.s  virtues,  and  the  purity 
<uid  simplicity  of  his  life  and  character  were  known  and  appreciated. 


0.'%lwcton,  the  capital  of  Coshocton  county,  is  a  small  village;  30  miles 
above  ZaDCsville,  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Pittsbarg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  This  vicinity  was  a  favorite 
rwidence  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawnees,  and  they  had  numerous 
villacrcs  on  the  Mu3kin<;um  and  its  branches. 

Before  the  sottlemont  of  the  country,  there  were  several  military  expeditions  into 
tbU  re;;ion.  The  first  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1764,  by  Col.  Henry  Ko^uet,  with  a 
Urje  Uxiy  of  British  re^rulars  and  borderers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virfjinia.  Over- 
nwwl  by  his  superiority,  and  unahle  by  his  vi;»ilance  to  effect  a  surprise,  tho 
combined  tribes  made  a*  peace  with  him,  in  which  they  ag;reed  to  deliver  up  their 
captives.  The  delivery  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  at  or  near  tho  site  of 
Coshocton.     The  number  brought  in  was  200,  men,  women  and  children,  all  from 
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the  rrontiora  of  Pcnnsykaniii  anil  Virginin.  Tl>e  event  whicli  tlien  took  plni^o  yrM 
very  nffecting,  as  relate'!  bj  Uutehioa. 

Luupiuge,  indeed,  cau  but  Heaklj  describe  the  scene,  one  to  which  the  poet  Or  pniDtei 
might  hove  repaired  tA  eoricb  the  bigheat  coloriaga  of  the  variety  of  the  humaa  tm^sioiia, 
ciin  philiisoiifaer,  ti>  fiud  ample  autijsct  for  the  most  lerioua  rvGectiou,  nm)  the  man  to  eiBT- 
ciije  ull  the  tender  und  sympathetic  feelinea  of  the  >oul.  There  vcre  to  lie  aeen  Tiitliera 
und  motliera  recognUing  and  clndping  their  ODce  lost  babe*,  liushands  haiiglne  arauud  tJie 
ticuha  of  their  newly  reci>v-er«d  wive!,  eisiers  and  brothers  uuMpeciedlf  meetiug  tugetber, 
after  a.  long  lepanttioii,  Bcnrccly  ibte  to  sjieak  the  mme  Uneuage,  or  lor  aume  lime  tu  b« 
tore  thiit  they  were  tba  children  of  the  aiune  pdrenla-  In  nil  thece  interviewa  joy  and  rnp- 
liiro  iiieipi'ejsilile  were  aeeu,  vthlle  feelings  ot  k  very  diff^nt  nature  were  paiiited  in  tli* 
look'  i'[  uthera,  tlyiiif;  from  pl»ce  to  pince,  in  enger  iuquirim  after  rela lives  nut  foundi 
Ir'.'tDtjIiiig  lu  receive  »ii  aiiBwer  to  questinna;  (liEtnicIed  with  duubla,  hopes  and  leara  on 
olTUiiiilns  110  nctoiiiit  of  those  they  sonphl  for;  or  atiffened  into  living  monuments  of  bor- 
roi'  iiii.l  iviie,  fill  leiiriiliic  Iheir  iinha]ipv  lale. 

Tbo  Tiidliiiis.Ho,aairwhollyfor^tii;..L-  ■.'!■■■  ..-i;'  -,i  ,-■■!..  -.!.■:.■  .,.  ■  n  .1  jart  in 
lilRliirfirni;;  this  mo=t  all'ecting  scene.      !   ■■      i.^  .       .    ■'■.  ■      i>i:li  the 

111 ft  rrliicinncc — ?hed  tonwiti  of  ii  ■  .      ■  iri!  and 

prntttllan  of  (ho  cummiLndlng  offlccr.  i.lr  IbfJ 

remniiied  ill  cum;,.     'I'licy  visited  thorn  ir  ■  ,i  .i.;.   r  .  .■      ,i.  .■,..,;.[    -h-i..   >■  ■■   -   ..■;!■,  jkitis, 

they  didn't  si'>]i  h  " i-.  i^'i  "ii'n  tlic  urmy  niarohetl, sum 

tnitiflil  rermis>ii'ii  !■>  im.i.uiiI.k.v  thplr  formdr  cai>livaii  t 

8<-lvei  ill  hiKiiiiit;  ,iini  bilii(.liiy  pi'uvi»ioii»  for  them  on  the  Wiiy.     A  yonng  A 

thi'  siill  fnrtlier.  ilijiI  ^aw  an  inabmceof  loTe  vhieh  Koudd  Inakea  figure  CO 

A  \iiuii::  niiniuu  of  Virginia  Was  among  the  captives,  to  whom  he  had  formed  «o  scr-mg 

Hii  iiliachmeiit  as  to  call  her  his  wife,     A^itinst  all   the  rcmonj1niicc<i  i>t  ihc  imminent 

danger  to  which  he  eipo'ieil  him^lf  by  approaching  the  Irontier,  lie  per^islud  in  followiug 

her,  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  many  unl'ortuuikte  persons  who 

had  lieea  taken  captive  or  sculped  by  those  uf  his  Dution. 

But  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  there  ^ert  not  iomt,  even  grown  pertons,  who  showed 
on  anwillingneu  Id  return.  l'h«  Sbawnt^  were  abli(:i!d  to  bind  Kotiie  uf  Ihcir  prtMnera, 
aiivl  fnree  them  along  to  the  cnmp,  and  eome  women  wbu  bud  heeii  dallvored  up,  nlterwanl 
found  tneiitis  (o  escape,  and  went  back  to  the  Indiitn  tribes.    Some  who  cuiild  nut  make 
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tiers  of  the  west,  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio  would 
have  been  more  successful. 

They  had  three  stations  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  or  rather  three  Indian  villages, 
▼iz:  Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the  first  is  about  two  miles 
south  pf  New  Philadelphia;  seven  miles  farther  south  was  Gnadenhutten,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  that  name;  and  about  five  miles  l^elow 
that  was  Salem,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Port  Washingtqp.  The  first 
and  last  mentioned  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  margin 
of  the  Ohio  canaL  Gnadenhutten  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  here 
that  a  massacre  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1782,  which,  for  cool  barbarity,  is 
perhaps  unequal^d  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars. 

The  Moravian  villages^on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated  about  mid-way  between 
the  \%hite  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  and  some  warlike  tribes  of  Wyandots  and 
Delawures  on  the  Sandusky.  These  latter  were  chiefly  in  the  service  of  England,  or  at 
least  opposed  to  the  colonists,  with  whom  she  was  then  at  war.  There  wa.s  a  Brit- 
ieh  station  at  Detroit,  and  an  American  one  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg),  which  were 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  western  operations  by  each  of  the  contending  parties. 
Thf*  Moravian  villa*:;es  of  friendly  Inuians  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated,  as  the 
saying  is,  between  two  fires.  As  Christian  converts  and  friends  of  peace,  hoth 
policy  and  inclination  led  them  to  adopt  neutral  grounds. 

Several  depredations  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Indians,  about  this  time,  on 
the  frontier  inhabitants  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who  determined 
to  retaliate.     A  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  raised  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Williamson,  as  a  corps  of  volunteer  militia.     They  set  out  for 
the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Gnad^^nhut- 
ten  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March.     On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  finding  the  In- 
dians were  employed  in  their  corn-field,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  sixteen  of 
Williamson's  men  crossed,  two  at  a  time,  over  in  a  large  sap-trough,  or  vessel  used 
for  retaining  sugar  water,  taking  their  rifles  with  them.     The  remainder  went  into 
the  village,  where  they  found  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  of  whom  they  killed.    The 
sixteen  on  the  west  side,  on  approaching  the  Indians  in  the  field,  found  them  more 
numerous  than  they  expected.     They  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  was  usual 
on  such  occasions,  both  for  purposes  of  protection  and  for  killing  game.     The 
irhites  accosted  them  kindly,  told  them  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  a  place 
whore  they  would  be  in  future  protected,  and  advised  them  to  quit  work,  and  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pitt     Some  of  the  Indians  had  been 
taken  to  that  place  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  well  treated  by  the  American 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  been  dismissed  with  tokens  of  warm  friendship.     Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unsuspecting  Moravian  Indians 
readily  surrendered  their  arms,  and  at  once  consented  to  be  controlled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Williamson  and  his  men.     An  Indian  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
ftilem,  to  apprise  the  brethren  there  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  both  companies 
returned  to  Gnadenhutten. 

On  reaching  the  vilhige,  a  number  of  mounted  militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement, 
but  e'er  they  reached  it,  found  that  the  Moravian  Indians  at  that  place  had  already  left 
tlioir  corn-fields,  by  the  advice  of  the  messenger,  and  were  on  the  road  to  join  their  breth- 
ren at  Gnudeuhutten.  Measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  militia  to  secure  the  Indians 
^hovn  they  had  at  first  decoyed  into  their  power.  They  were  bound,  confined  in  two  houses 
and  well  guarded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  from  Salem  (their  arms  having  been  pre- 
>iou>ly  secured  without  su.Mpicion  of  any  hostile  intention),  they  were  also  fettered,  and  di- 
viiif^l  between  the  two  prison  houses,  the  males  in  one,  and  the  females  in  the  other.  The 
Dnnif>er  thus  confined  in  both,  including  men,  women  and  children,  have  been  estimated 
fr'ni  ninety  to  ninety-six. 

A  council  WAS  then  held  to  determine  how  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  disposed  of. 
This  self  constituted  military  court  embraced  both  oflBcers  and  privates.  The  late  Dr. 
I^lridge,  in  his  published  notes  on  Indian  wai-s,  etc.,  says:  "  Colonel  William.son  put  the 
q'^estion,  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  put  to 
rf««(A?"  requesting  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to  step  out  and  form  a 
•«cond  rank.  Only  eighteen  out  of  the  whole  number  stepped  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
^ovTcj,  In  these  the  feelings  of  humtinity  were  not  extinct.  In  the  majority,  which  was 
^tf  no  sympathy  was  manifested.    They  resolved  to  murder  (for  no  other  word  can  ex- 
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l^rMs  iho  act),  [lie  whulo  of  tlie  Cliriaiitiii  luiliiin*  in  tlpir  iiiipfNly,  Among  tlicM  yiere 
tevHiiil  who  had  contributaJ  to  aid  She  niis«!"tiiirin»  la  tlie  work  n(  Coineniiou  ojid  drill- 
nHtioii— two  of  wliom  omijjTjitBd  teoai  New  J«ney  alter  tbe  ilwlh  oJ'  Iheir  »pirilunt  pastor, 
iiev,  David  Brainard,  Que  nomui,  who  eouM  tfnuk  good  Engliah,  kiiaU  bifore  tlia  eom- 
iiuuder  and  becgcd  \iU  proMPlion.  Her  euppUcjttloD  was  anivailing.  Tliey  w<ra  oiiltrfiii 
tu  prepnre  for  ilciith.  But  ihe  warning  had  been  antleiiutnl  Tbclr  firm  bdlef  In  titeif 
tiew  cn-ed  was  Bhown  fortli  lii  the  Hid  hour  or  ihoir  irlliulnLlon,  by  religious  cxk^Im*  of 
ptipnralioii.  The  orLsoiiB  of  [liea«  devoted  pcojilc  were  iilrwidT  luccnrting  lliu  Ihnino  at 
tlie  Most  Higli! — (he  souiut  uf  tlie  Chrintinu'a  hyiiiu  mid  tlie  Clirifiinn's  prayer  tounil  an 
eeho  ill  the  surrouuiliiig  wuuds,  tiut  no  respoiutve  fevlltii;  in  tUe  tio-oims  uf  thdr  CKceulloo- 
era.  With  gun,  nnd  epe;it,  and  loranbawk,  uid  Ecilpii'h'  kuiie,  \hit  vatic  of  ileatb  |ira- 
;;i'es9ed  in  theae  slaughter  houses,  till  not  a  iigh  or  moan  was  heurd  to  proclBim  the  Hiitt- 
euce  of  human  life  within — all,  fave  two — t«u  Indbui  buvs  escaped,  aaM  bv  a  mimclVita 
be  witnesses  in  after  times  of  Ihe  savage  crneltj  af  the  while,IDan  toward  thwc  tuifortu- 

Tbus  were  upward  of  ninety  human  lidngs  horried  to  an  untimelT  grave  by  lhni>e  who 
ibould  hare  been  their  legitimate  nroteclora.  AAer  Paoimlniug  llie  bnrLnroun  net,  WIU 
UamstiQ  and  Uii  men  sot  lira  to  the  houaa  cuntoiuiiig  the  dead,  and  Ihoii  mai-chod  ulf  iinr 
Sboenbrun,  the  upper  Indian  town.  But  hero  tlie  new*  of  their  atrocious  JenU  had  fn- 
ceiled  thKni,  I'hc  inlnibitnnti  liiid  all  fled,  nnd  willi  tliem  Sed  for  n  time  the  hope^  of  tbn 
miMionurie*  to  efiiiliHi^li  a  Baitlenieut  "f  Cliri*tittn  Indians  on  the Tusoiniwas,  The  fnitta 
of  ten  leari"  laljrjr  in  the  cause  of  dvillution  were  apparently  lust. 

Those  en^.>!;e'l  in  ihe  campaign,  were  Kei^enilty  men  of  Btandinc  nl  home.  Wlisi  (ho 
expoJitiuu  WHS  forme;!,  it  was  given  out  to  Ihe  j^ublic  that  its  iwle  ulyoct  wan  to  riMiovo 
the  Moravians  to  Pittsburg,  and  by  dBilroviag  the  vlllagea,  dewivij  the  hukiileEavagosDf 
a  shelter.  In  their  tonus,  variooM  aiticlce  plutidend  ll-om  the  vhttes,  were  diMarmi. 
One  man  is  said  to  have  found  the  bloody  clothed  of  hla  wife  and  ehildtca,  who  had  i«- 
Mutlv  been  murdered.  These  arlielca.  doubtless.  Jmd  been  p  hit  limed  of  the  boslUe  liidi. 
ims.  '  The  sight  of  these,  it  is  «uid,  briuEiiig  m  mind  the  forma  of  mnrdei-cci  relations, 
wrought  them  up  to  nn  uncontrollablu  pitcli  of  I'loiiisy,  which  nothing  but  blood  could 
Mtisfv. 

In  the  year  1799,  Rhcn  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  IndiuiSRcre  recalled  bylhcnmled 
States  to'  reside  on  the  same  spot,  an  old  Indlau,  in  compuny  with  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Carr,  walked  over  the  deiolnte  ecvne,  and  showed  to  the  nbllc  man  nn  exi^nva' 
lion,  nhich  had  formerly  been  a  cellar,  aud  In  wbiob  were  s'ltl  some  moldering  botiea  of 
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hnd  l>«eR  garrisoned  hy  the  United  States  infantiy,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
BtaitY. 

The  old  Mingo  town,  three  miles  below  Steubenville,  wns  n  place  of  note  prior 
to  the  settlentcnt  of  the  country.  It  was  the  point  idiero  Ihi!  troops  of  Col.  Wil- 
liamson rcadeivousfld  in  tho  infamoua  Moravian  cniDpaiiin,  and  those  of  Colonel 
Crawford,  in  hia  unforiunate  expedition  against  tho  l^janduskj  Indiniis,     It  wni 


pmiif 


e  r»sii|oni!c  of  Loi^an,  tho  colobratod  Min^n  chief,  whoao  fiirm 
inlv.  and  whose  nia;;nnniinity  and  eloquence  have  seldom  been 
son  of  the  Caynica  chief  Skikcllimu!!,  who  dn-elt  at  Shaniokin, 
v->  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  prcnching  of  the  Mora- 
Skiket1iiiin!<  hi);hly  C3teeni<^d  .Tnmen  Lo:;nn,  the  secretary  of  the 
led  hia  son  from  hire,  and  probably  had  him  baptized  by  the  mission- 


LojTin  took  no  pnrt  in  the  old  French  war,  which  ended  in  17611.  excppt  thnt  of 
iptare  maker,  and  was  always  the  friend  of  the  white  people  until  the  Iwiao  mur- 
der of  his  family  to  whi<-h  has  been  attributed  the  orijtin  of  Diininore's  war.  This 
trtnt  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  in  this  county,  about  I T  miles 
itiore  Steuhenvillc.  Durinj;  the  wnr  which  followed,  Logan  frequently  showed  his 
nafRanimltj  to  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Cinnmiil,  ID  Ashlabiila  county,  the  north-eastern  corner  township  of  Ohio, 
is  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  67  miles  .east  of  Clcve- 
iand ;  it  ie  distingaished  as  the  landing  place  of  the  party  who  made  the  first 
•cttlemeat  of  northern  Ohio,  in  1706;  hence  it  is  Rometimes  called  the  I'/ff- 
iimith  of  the  Western  Reserve.  There  is  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
CoBneant  creek,  and  a  light  house. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1796,  the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Western  Re- 
Mrre  landed  at  the  month  of  Conneaut  creek.  Qf  this  event,  John  Barr, 
Eci).,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  the  National  Magazine  for 
December,  1845,  has  given  the  following  sketch  : 

The  ton*  of  revolutionary  sires,  some  of  them  sharers  of  themselves  in  the  p'ent 
t*|Ai»i  of  the  republic,  they  made  the  anoireTsary  of  their  countij's  freedom  a 
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diiv  «f  ppremoninl  and  ri'joicing.  Tho_v  felt  that  tlipy  had  lurivcd  &t  the  phwe  of 
llii'ii-  Iniiiir".  tho — In  many  of  ihem — sitog  of  homo,  as  little  alluring,  nlnKist  m 
crowded  wllh  dnnnera,  lis  were  tha  levela  of  Jomcalon-n,  or  the  rouka'of  PlTuiouth 
til  tht'  Tince«tiira  n'ho  hnil  preceded  them  in  the  conquest  of  the  seit-coast  irildertiesi 
of  Ihm  cnntinent  Fniin  old  homes  and  friendly  and  social  MBOciations,  they  nere 
olniust  iLs  oompletely  exiled  )u  vera  the  cavaliers  who  debarked  upon  the  shores  of 
Vir^inl»,  iir  t!ic  I'liritana  who  lou^ht  the  titrnnd  of  Miuiaachu setts.  Far  uwnv  as 
tlipv  were  Irom  tlio  villages  (if  their  hirlh  and  boyhood;  before  ti>cm  the  trnclileBS 
Tiir^i-t,  ui-  the  iintrarorscd  lake,  yet  did  they  resolve  to  cut  fatigue,  and  privation 
an'l  i)(?ril  from  thojr  thoughts  for  the  time  being,  and  give  to  the  day  its  due,  Ui  pa- 
triotism iW  awards.  Mustering  their  numlwni,  they  Htit  them  down  on  the  erist- 
ivard  shore  of  the  atrenm  now  kiutwn  as  Conncaut,  and,  dipping  from  the  luke  the 
liquor  in  whioh  ihoy  pledged  their  country — their  };oh lets,  some  (in  ctipt  of  no  rnra 
workmanship,  yet  every  way  answerahio,  with  the  ordnance  necornpanimont  of  two 
or  three  fowling  pieces  discharging  the  rciiiiired  national  salute — tho  first  settlers 
of  the  Itescrre  spent  their  hinding-daj  as  beunnie  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
— n»  the  advance  pioneers  of  a  population  that  haii  since  made  tho  then  wilderness 
(if  northern  Ohio  to  "  lilossom  ns  the  rose,"  and  prove  the  homes  of  a  people  ns  re- 
tnnrkablo  fur  integrity,  industrji  lore  of  country,  mnml  truth  and  enlightennd  leg- 
islation, oa  any  to  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral  New 
England. 

Tlio  whole  party  numbered  on.  this  occasion,  fitt,T-twi>  jienons,  of  irliom  tiro  were  Te- 
mpled (Mn.  Stiles  and  Mr9.  Guna,  snd  a  child).    A'  tliu^c  imlivuliiiiU  were  the  advance 

of  lifter  miUiiins  or  populalioii,  their  nnst«s  Lee tin  ili)  ".  r iil,  and  are  tiierel'ore 

civeii,  vii;  Mose^  ClevelnnJ,  agent  of  theconiii.ii.  >  .  .  \- .  -.  ,  [.rincSpni  nan-BTof; 
Selli  Feisc,  Mow^  Wnrren,  Atnoi  SpnlTord,   Mil'  i.l   M.  Stoddu.-d.  siir- 

vcviirj;  JosliunSloft-e,  comraiiwaryj  Theodore  Si,. ■, ,...-f].li  Tinker,  jiriiici- 

Kil  bujiuinu;  Joseph  Mfltitvrc.  George  Promliuui,  i.jM,.-,  C...  .-..uiiual  Forbw,  Eljiah 
iinii,  nife  and  child,  Amni  aiLwteo,  F<teplien  Bentuii.  Amuzi  Biirlicr,  .Samuel  Hungerfurd, 
Williiim  B.  Hill,  Samuel  Davenport.  Asa  Mason,  Anui  Atvratcr,  Michael  CoRin.  E1i*ha 
Ar^e^  Thomas  Harris,  Norman  WJleoi,  'Hmrilhy  Dunhnni,  Gonrge  Goodnin,  Slindmch 
Binham,  Samuel  Afcmew,  Warham  Rhepanl.  David  Heanl,  John  Brianl,  Titua  V.  MuiiBon, 
Ju9c|.li  Laadon,  Job  V.  Slilea  nud  wife,  Charlte  ParliPV,  F.Kekiel  Hawley.  Nathaniel  Diian, 


«u  far  distant  alike  fh>m  the  nid  or  BvmpnthT  nf  friendn.  filled 
hnsbAiiil,  Buflning  with  whbc,  iind  dedli'   ~       ' 
priug  itroundJier  with  liungvr. 


il  lici-dillUreiii 


Sue 


in  tlie  picture  preseiitedibj  nhleh  tbe  ■' 


iid  dnuKhlera  of  tlie  presoiit  dny  m^y 


.  Iny  m^T 

c  estimate  ol'  the  hnrddliiiw  endured  bi  the  pioneers  uf  chU  heuiitiful  cuniitM'.  ft 
•pptai?  tlmt  Judge  Kiugaburf.  in  order  to  Rupplv  the  wants  of  hia  family,  viui  iiiicli'r  the 
MCe^itT  uf  Iraiiaportiiig  his  proriiinna  rmm  ClereUnd  oil  a  hiind  sled,  and  lliui  Imnscll' 
uid  lilreil  man  drev  n  barrel  of  beef  the  whole  dUtnnce  iit  n  ningle  load. 

Ml'.  Kingsbury  sitbKqueritly  held  sei-eral  important  Judicliil  uiid  legislntive  tniKti,  and 
intll  within  a  fcn-year?  ainee,  <vn9  liriiic  ni  NeKbii re,  about  four  miles  distant  fi-om  Cleve- 
Itiul.  He  was  the  first  who  tlirujl  a  sickle  into  the  fird»  wheat  Held  planted  on  the  still  of 
the  RGE^en-e.  Bis  wife  «:is  iiiteired  nt  Clevehmd,  nI>out  the  vciir  tH3.  Tlie  tiite  of  her 
(bild — tiiejtrtt  ithilr  chitit  bora  «n  Oit  Rtteret,  ttarttd  (o  dtatk  for  wnut  of  nouri^hmeut-,- 
kIU  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Cleveland,  the  cnpital  of  Cujohofta  county,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahn^;i  Kiver,  is,  next  to  OJncinnali,  the  most 
coniiDercial  city  in  the  stale,  and  with  the  exception  of  Chicago,  Detroit  nnd 
Biiffiilo,  of  all  the  hike  citiea.  It  has  great  natural  facilities  for  triule,  ami 
is  c'/nnccteJ  with  the  inferior  and  Ohio  Kiver  by  the  Ohio  Cunnl  and  aeveral 
raihonds.  The  various  railroads  tcr[ninatin<:  jiere  are,  the  Clevchind  and 
Toledo.  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Mahaiiin<r,  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  Clevelund  and  Krie,  and  Cleveland,  Zanesville  and  Cin- 
cinnati. It  hits  a  good  harbor,  which  baa  been  im{>roved  by  piers  extending 
into  the  lake.  It  is  situated  135  miles  E.N.E.  from  Columbus,  255  from 
Cincinnati,  130  from  Pittsburg,  130  from  Detroit,  183  from  Buffalo,  .ind  455 
(rom  New  York.     The  location  of  tbe  city  is  beautiful,  being  on  a  gravelly 
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pliiiii  elcviileJ  no!irly  100  fett  above  the  Inko.  The  strceU  rro(*  oaoli  other 
ill  ri;:iit  an^-lcs,  ami  v:iry  from  80  to  120  feol  in  width.  Near  the  center  is  a 
li;iti(i>wii^  piililifi  s'[ii,ire  of  10  acres,  The  private  residontcs  aro  nioMiy  of 
!i  siipcrinr  order,  ami  in  almost  every  street  ore  indiirntinns  of  wealth  and 
laMe.  l^ncliJ-street  is  an  avenue  of  cxtrBordinnry  width,  running  oastorly 
fi-oin  the  cily,  and  estending  for  two  miles  into  the  country.  There  Is  no 
«it)<;le  street  in  any  city  in  the  Uniiin,  vrhieh  crfualii  it  in  the  cnuihinatinn  of 
elo^nt  private  residences,  wUh  hunuUfu)  alirubWy  and  pavlc  like  grnunHa. 
The  unusual  amount  nf  trees  and  ahruhbery  in  Clevuland  has  given  it  the 
appellntion  of  "the  Forest  City;"  it  ia  a  spot  wbera  "town  anil  counlrv  ap- 
pear U)  hfivc  met  and  Hhakcn  hands."  The  city  ih  lighted  with  ^as,  tiuifalso 
supplied  wiih  the  very  best  of  water  IVom  the  lake,  The  nianufaclureH  of 
the  city  are  extensive  and  importaot.  oousiBtiug  of  etcam  ensitios  and  varilius 
kinds  uf  machinery,  mill  irona,  stoveB,  plows,  carriages,  cabinet  ware,  udfcii 
todls,  capper  ftmettin;r  works,  woolen  coods,  tanning  and  the  luanufiieliire  uf 
oils.  The  ngricullural  products  of  the  interior  of  the  state  are  forHarded 
hero  in  laipe  qunnfities,  which  are  i^shippod  for  eustem  or  Kuropcan  ib.t- 
kets.  t'hip  and  steamboat  bniHtng  is  also  carried  nn  to  a  considumblo  ex- 
tent. The  lumber  trade  is  one  of  groat  prowinencc.  The  packing  of  beef 
ami  pork  is  largely  carried  on.  The  wholesale  and  jobbing  buainoM  ta  the 
various  niereiinLile  departments  is  uicruainK  dnily, 

ricvt'l.inil  has  2  inediml  collesics.  one  of  which  is  (he  Wifslct'n  Iteeem 
Me-li'^il  r,J|eire,  the  other  !*■  of  il,e'lloina.np,iiiiie  school,  a  fine  fcmnlo  :icin- 
iiiiirT  "11  Kinsnian's-slreot,  2  Roman  Catliolie  coiivonla.  iiiiil  u  variely  nf  hc- 
nuvolent  institutions.  Ohio  City,  on  the  west  side  of  llio  dty,  formcrJy  a 
Beparato  corporation,  is  now  comprised 'iu  Cleveland.  Population,  in  17^, 
3;  1708,  Hi;  182B,  BOO;  1S40,  0,071;  1850,17,034;  and  iuieCO.itwaa 
43,u50. 
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ders  had  a  hoase  in  Ohio  City,  north  of  the  Detroit  road,  on  the  point  of  the  hill, 
Aear  the  river,  when  the  surveyors  first  arrived  here  in  1796.  From  an  early  day, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  other  leading  Virginia  statesmen  regarded  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  as  an  important  commercial  position. 

The  city  was  originally  comprised  in  lands  purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company/'  and  formed  a  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  Keservo.  This 
company  was  organized  in  1795,  and  in  the  month  of  May  following,  it  commis- 
sioned Gen.  Moses  Cleveland  to  superintend  the  survey  of  their  lands,  with  a  staff 
of  forty -eight  assistants.  On  July  22, 1796,  Gen.  Cleveland,  accompanied  by  Agu^- 
tus  Porter,  the  principal  of  the  surveying  department,  and  several  others,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  from  the  lake,  but  as  they  were  engaged  in  making  a 
traTerse,  they  continued  their  prop-ess  to  Sandusky  6ay.  In  the  interim,  Job  P. 
Sdles  and  his  wife  and  Joseph  Tinker  arrived  in  a  boat  with  provisions,  and  were 
employed  in  constructing  a  house  about  half  way  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
shore  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  north  of  Main  (Superior;  street  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  from  Sandusky,  they  surveyed  and  made  a  plat  of  the  present 
city  of  Cleveland 

The  first  building  erected  in  Cleveland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1786,  by  Col. 
James  Ilillman,  of  Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  who  was  engaged  in  conveying 
flour  and  bacon  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  for  the  use  of  the 
british  army  in  the  upper  lakes.  He  visited  the  site  oi  Cleveland  six  times,  and 
on  one  occasion  caused  a  small  cabin  to  be  erected  ''  near  a  spring  in  the  hill  side, 
within  a  short  distance  of  what  is  now  the  western  termination  of  Superior-street' 
It  is  probable  that  Stiles  and  Tinker  availed  themselves  of  this  site,  and  possibly 
it  furnished  a  part  of  the  materials  to  erect  their  hut 

In  the  winter  of  1796-7,  the  population  consisted  of  three  inhabitants.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  James  Kingsbury  and  family,  from  New  England,  and  Elijah 
Gann  removed  to  Cleveland.  The  next  families  who  came  here  were  those  of  Maj. 
Carter  and  £zekirl  Ilawley,  from  Kirtland,  the  family  of  the  major  being  accom- 
fanied  by  Miss  Cloe  Inches.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1798),  Maj.  Car- 
jer  sowed  two  acres  of  corn  on  the  west  side  of  Water-street  He  was  the  first 
person  who  erected  a  frame  building  in  the  city,  which  her  completed  in  1802.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1797,  William  Clement  was  married  to  Cloe  Inches.  The  ceremony 
of  this  first  marriage  was  performed  by  Soth  Hart,  who  was  regarded  by  the  sur- 
rejing  party  as  their  chaplain.  In  1 799,  Rodolphus  Edwards  and  Nathaniel  Doane 
With  their  mmilies,  emigrated  from  Chatham,  Conn.,  to  Cleveland,  being  ninety-two 
dajs  on  their  journey.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  whole  colony,  without  ex- 
eeption,  were  afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague. 

The  following  historical  items  were  taken  from  the  Traveler,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Weekly  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1859: 

The  first  city  school  was  held  in  Maj.  Carter's  house  in  1802,  and  the  children 
were  taught  by  Anna  Spafibrd.  The  farst  postoffice  was  established  here  in  1804, 
when  letters  were  received  and  transmitted  every  seven  days.  In  the  same  year 
the  first  militia  tic^iining  occurred.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Doane's  corner, 
and  the  muster  amounted  to  about  fifty  men.  In  1805,  the  harbor  was  made  a 
port  of  entry,  and  classed  within  the  Erie  district  In  the  same  year  the  territory 
nn  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  ceded  to  the  states  by  treaty.  In  1809,  Joel 
Thorpe  and  Amos  Simpson  each  built  a  boat  at  Newberg,  of  six  or  seven  tuns,  and 
cfinveyed  them  in  wagons  to  the  harbor,  where  they  were  launched.  The  first 
jndicml  trial  took  place  in  1812.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  cherry  tree,  wnich  then  stood  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Superior-streets :  it 
being  a  charge  of  murder  against  an  Indian,  called  John  0*Mic,  wno  was  convicted 
aoj  executed  A  court  house  was  erected  this  year  on  the  public  square,  opposite 
t^ie place  where  the  stone  church  now  stands.  It  was  an  unique  structure;  dun- 
^D9  were  excavated  underneath  for  a  city  jail  In  1815,  Cleveland  was  incor- 
PpfUed  with  a  village  charter,  and  Alfred  Kelley  was  the  first  president  Mr. 
Kelley  was  the  first  attorney  in  Cleveland.  The  first  brick  house  m  the  city  was 
that  of  J.  R  and  J.  Kelley,  in  1814,  in  Superior-street  This  edifice  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  stnother,  built  by  Alfred  Kelley,  still  standing  in  Water-street     In  1816 
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tiio  lirat  bnnk  wn»  o<!talj!ished  in  the  city,  aadr-v  Ihi-  title  nf  the  "  Commpreiiil  Tijink 
of  Ijalce  Erie."  'I'lia  number  of  vesselH  aiiri>ll«it  as  hnilini:  tliiit  vimt  frciin  Clevc- 
liindwtiB  but  seven,  and  tl>eirii'!;!i«;.'Ai«  burJen  4.'JIJ  Cnns.  In  l>ilT.  Ibe  STRteburoh 
wna  organizFi],  wliirli  irns  ihe  Kiijwinpnl  ehiiroii  of  Trinit?.  On  July  31,  181}!,  Ilie 
first  nevrapuner.  "The  Clevrlaiid  Oa*HU  and  Uumtnerciat  Jlrgitler,"  wna  i«au6d. 
On  the  Istor  SepL,  the  siuoc  year,  Bt^&med  In  tlie  "  WHlk-in-thu-WahiT,"  Uie  tiret 
it«naiLinat  which  onEerad  ths  horhor.  It  wns  cumuianUeil  by  Cnpt.  Fiah,  hftlled 
fniu  BuSiilo,  nnil  was  on  itn  way  to  Uotroii. 

In  \i<['l).  Mr.  Miirbr<r  bailt  a  loj;  hut  OQ  the  wOat  sHt  of  the  harbor,  nnd  may  be 
oonxidertil  Hi  the  fimt  permnnent  settler  in  (lliioCity.  The  first  PrexbyteViiui 
□huruh  wits  oTKonixed  in  1^20,  and  ilio  stone  ithumh  wm  erected  on  the  jmblie 
e-iuiire  in  |834.  In  l^<2l,tho  tirat  Suiidav  suhunl  wns  e*tnblishcd  in  Cleveland, 
vuicli  wae  Btteaded  by  ttrunty  suhiihtre.  In  \>*'2'i,  an  nppmpriatiun  of  $5,000  w«* 
niAde  by  the  p'vi'i-niiii'nt  fur  the  im|ii'ii%*f  tnr'iU  nf  tbo  burbur,  nnd  during  this  year 

Uio  first  ateiiml-.M  v.  ,-  i„,-|i  i,,.,-,..  ,„,]  .!,..  >><■..  f,,,.>! .i,.t,..,-.I.     In  lS2i,  the 

Cuyiho^ta  Fiirii        '■         i.     !    :■  .         ..    i  ■   .      '->n^  tlio  first  imn 

WrtTkfl  erecti'il  n.    ■  I'l  :  .i   .r  ■  ■  i    ■     ■  lUe  tonni nation  of 

WatiT-Blreet,  il. ■  ,  i-  i  . .       i  i      -..-l     In  1S32,  the 

OhiuCniKil  wa^  L.'i»|rl' iv.l  li  I..L.1  iii>'<.|>i'"l  ~o.<'ii  .i^'.m-  <•<  o-  .'iK^lruc-tJon,  i*  307 
Uiiles  in  Icnirib,  hikI  inut  $-'>,Oi>u,ijk)il.  In  1  .SJt;,  CUvaknd  tviut  inoorphnkifHl  a  oitTi 
tho  lirEt  mnTor  wiu  .Inbn  Witter.  In  1S4U,  Um  iHiitulKtiun  bnd  inctmued  to  A,Oil ; 
■     '■■■'      I '12,200.     Ill   ]'<)l.  Fab.  J8d,  Iho  C'levflUnd,  Colombus  ami   Cia*" 


Itailrtnul  wiig  upeno'l  J'»r  tnivel,  und  on  tho  Muim  dfty,  furtv  mile*  of  Ihe  Clevplaud 
nnd  I'itbtbtir^  Kiiilrimd  ir«rR  likewise  eumpletod.  ronuliition,  thit  year,  21,141). 
The  Ltnited  tStJitL<»  Marini'  lIiMpitivl,  on  l)ie  banks  of  th«  lake,  was  ooinpletod  in 
\S5-2;  it  wiis  conimcni^ed  in  \ii-U. 
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It  is  the  port  of  north-eastern  Indiana,  and  of  a  large  region  in  north-western 
Ohio.  It  is  eminently  a  commercial  town,  has  not  only  great  natural  fa- 
cilities, but  has  also  communication  by  canals  and  railroads  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  and  the  air-line  railroad  passing  through 
northern  Indiana,  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Road,  the  Toledo  and 
Detroit  Road,  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo Road,  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Road,  all  terminate  here  in  a  com- 
mon center  at  the  Union  Depot.  The  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  here, 
and  forms  a  harbor  admitting  the  largest  lake  vessels.  Population  in  1860, 
13,784. 

Toledo  covers  the  site  of  a  stockade  fort,  called  Fort  Industry,  erected 
about  the  year  1800,  near  what  is  now  Summit-street.  The  site  of  the  town 
originally  was  two  distinct  settlements — the  upper,  Port  Lawrence,  the  lower, 
Yistula. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  Vistula,  under  the  impetus  given  it  .by  Captain 
Samuel  Allen,  from  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Major  Stickney,  made  quite  a 
noise  as  a  promising  place  for  a  town.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were 
being  made  by  Major  Oliver  and  Micajah  T.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
Daniel  0.  Comstock  and  Stephen  B.  Comstock,  brothers,  from  Lockport,  for 
tbe  resuscitation  of  Port  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  creek.  The  Com- 
stocks  took  an  interest,  and  became  the  agents  of  the  Port  Lawrence  prop- 
erty. 

No  sales  of  any  importance  were  made  before  1833.  In  Vistula,  the  first 
ttore  was  started  by  Mr.  E.  Bripgs ;  W.  J.  Daniels  was  his  clerk.  Soon  after 
FUgg  &  Bissell  opened  a  more  extensive  store  of  goods — probably  the  first 
good  assortment  for  the  use  of  white  people.  In  1833,  not  much  progress 
was  made  toward  building  a  town  in  Vistula  or  Port  Lawrence.  In  1834, 
Bpeculation  in  lots  began,  and  with  slight  intermission  continued  until  the 
ipring  of  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Bissell,  from  Lockport,  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  activity,  became  a  part  owner,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  Vistula.  Through  him  and  the  Port  Lawrence  owners,  many  men  of  in- 
flnence  became  interested  in  the  new  towns.  Among  these.  Judge  Mason, 
from  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  deserves  mention,  as  he  became  agent  of 
Mr.  Bissell  and  the  other  chief  owners,  and  made  Vistula  his  plaoe  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  Port  Lawrence  the  first  Toledo  steamer  was  built,  and  called*  the  De- 
troit. She  was  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tuns,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Baldwin,  son  of  n  sea  captain  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  that  place. 

In  183G,  Toledo  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  same  year  the  Wabash 
tod  Erie  Canal  was  located,  but  was  not  so  far  finished  as  to  make  its  busi- 
new  felt  until  1845,  when  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  opened  through 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1^35,  Toledo  was  the  center  of  the  military  operations  in  the  "  Ohio  and 
Michigan  war  "^-originating  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  states.  The 
Kilitis  of  both  states  were  called  out  and  marched  to  the  disputed  territory,  under 
tkeir  respective  governors — Lucas,  of  Ohio,  and  Mason,  of  Michi^n.  ^o  blood 
vat  sliea,althoagn,  at  one  time,  serious  results  were  threatened.  Michigan  claimed 
aoaiTow  strip  on  her  southern  border  of  eight  miles  wide,  which  brought  Toledo 
iato  that  state.  Tbe  matter  was  referred  to  congress,  who  ceded  to  Michigan  the 
IttfOe  peninsnla  between  Lakes  Huron,  Superior  and  Michigan,  now  known  as  the 
npper  region  in  lien  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 


ILLU9TBATIN0   THE   BATTLES  OF  THE  llAFMEE. 


l^Eaji/nnalion*. — The  map  bIiotii» 
Bbout  eight  miles  of  the  country  nlon^ 
each  side  of  the  Hnumco,  including 
the  towns  of  Perry sljurL',  Sliiuuieu 
City  and  Wuterville. 

Jost  previous  to  the  bntti«  of  Ibe 
Fallen  Timbers,  ia  August,  1734, 
Wayne's  ortny  was  encamped  at  a  lo- 
cnlity  called  RocJie  de  Btruf,  a  fhort 
dif^tancc  above  the  present  site  of 
Waterville.  Tbe  battle  com  men  cud  at 
tlie  frrMpw  hk  bill.  The  runted  In> 
dians  were  pursued  to  even  under  tlie 
guns  of  the  British  Furl  Miami. 

Ihrt  Meiyx,  ineiliorablo  from  having 
Buaiained  two  siepioa  in  the  your  1813, 
ia  shown  on  ibo  cast  side  of  thfl  Mnu- 
nice,  with  the  liriliah  latlcria  on  both 
sidog  of  tbe  river,  and  near  the  Brit- 
ish  fort,   is    the    site    of    I'raOori    ta- 


The  Mimmee  Viilley  in  which  Tole. 
do  18  siiuiiloU,  is  noted  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  tbe  couiifry.     It  waa  a  favorite 
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Donnted  Tolunteera  on  tbe  left,  undnr  Brig.  Gen.  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear, 
DDd»  Bri^  Geo.  Borbee.  A  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front 
of  the  le^on,  commanded  bj  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently 
tdnnoed,  so  as  to  >;ivo  timely  notice  for  the  troops  t«  form  io  case  of  action,  it  bo- 
inj  jet  undetermiaed  wliether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  odvuncin^  about  five  miles, 
U^or  Prico'e  corps  received  so 
severe  a  fire  from  the  cncoiv,  nho 
were  secreted  in  the  woods  and 
high  grusa,  as  to  compel  tlicni  to 
retreat.     The  legion  woa  immedi- 
ately formed  in  two  lines,  princi- 
pally in  a  close  thick  wood,  wliicti 
extended  for  miles  on  our  led,  and 
for  a  very  considerable  distance 
in  front;    the  ground  being  cot- 
ered  with  old  fallen  timber,  prob- 
ably  occasioned    by   a   tornado, 
which  rendered  ic  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  cSect, 
u-     and  afforded  the  enemy  the  most 
''■     farorable  covert  for  their  mode  of 
Warfare.     The  aavagus  were  form- 
of  each  other,  and  eitondin;;  for  near 
soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of 
nemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in 
■      ■     ■         our  left  Unnk.     ]  ihere- 
ipportthe  first;  and  directed 

t  .(.„= .  -":th  the  whole 

me  I  ordered 
the  Indians 


Udt,  ii  Iba  aoWd  Tuilu}'  fuot  Hock.' 

td  in  three  lines,  vitliin  supporting  distonc 

two  milei  at  right  angles  with  the  river. 

lie  Ere  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the 

roasesaion  of  their  fiivorite  ground,  and  ondo.ivi 

(ore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  adi 

UajorGencral  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  tlio  riffht  flank  of  the 

force  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route : 

the  front  line  to  advance  atid  charge  witli  trailed 


from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  baynnot,  and  when  up,  to  deliv 
vcll-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
time  to  load  again. 
t  also  ordered  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cavalry,  to 
■  tnm  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  rivet:,  and  which  affonlpd  a  favunible 
Seld  fur  th&t  corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orilers  were  obeyed  with  Bpiritand  prumpt- 
itnde ;  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  tiie  charge  by  the  first  lino  of  infantry,  that 
tb«  Indiana  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from  nil  their  coierts 
b  to  short  a  time,  that  although  orery  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  officers 
of  the  second  lino  of  the  legion,  and  by  (iencrala  Scott,  Todd  and  linrb^e,  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  get  up  in 
Hswn  to  participate  in  the  action ;  tho  enemy  heinj^  driven,  in  the  couriic  uf  one 
boar,  more  than  two  miles  through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than 
one  luif  their  numbers.  From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  tliouiiand 
Mtmbatanls.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hun- 
Jced.  This  horde  of  savage?,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and 
ditpersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  pos- 
nwion  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  terminated  undor  the  influence  of  the  guns  of 
the  British  garrison. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army.     The  woods  were 


•At  tbit  spot  i«y«  tradition,  sn  Indian  ohief  n. 
Dn^nd  tlood  upan  it  fighting  until  his  strength  he 
ftU  u4  bnithed  hii  lut.  Upon  it  h&ve  heeii  carve 
W>(«I,  DOW  pUinl7  to  be  leen,  and  it  ii  laid  "the  e 
UtiiMe  valley,  asu&lly  found  many  jmall  pieces  o 
^  tweg  placed  there  b;  the  ladiaa*  ai  devotion, 
th  iodtgnut  spirit  of  the  depsrtad  baro." 
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fltrpwei]  for  a  co  tin  Id  61*0.11]  e  distance  with  Iho  dpitil  tidilioa  of  Indiaca  and  thoir  white 
ouxiliaries,  the  latter  nrmeJ  with  Briti»li  uuekeU  anil  bajotipta. 

We  remained  three  dnrs  iind  nights  on  the  baaks  nf  the  M&umee,  in  front  of  the 
fidd  of  hntCle,  during  wnicti  time  all  tfae  hoanee  and  com-fiGlds  were  conBumed 
nnil  destroved  for  ft  Mrisidenble  distance,  botli  above  and  bpbw  Fort  Miami,  m 
wull  na  within  pistul-ehot  of  the  gnrrison,  wbo  nere  txiiDptll^J  tn  romiiin  tacit  Hpee- 
tntors  to  this  general  doviutation  and  conflagrntiiin,  nmoii^'  whii'h  were  the  houaes, 
itorea  and  property  of  Colonel  H'Kee.  thn  Bi'ilinli  ln<liiiii  ii^^fint  &nJ  priDcipal  stim- 
uJator  of  the  war  now  eiisting  between  tlie  United  Stati-s  and  lliu  siiTngcs.  ' 

The  long  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle,  was  33  hlllwl  and  KXi  wounded,  indn- 
ding  5  ofScerg  amon);  the  killed,  and  19  wounded.  Uac  of  llie  Canadians  ts&en  in 
the  airtioQ,  estimated  the  force  of  tha  IndinnH  at  nhoiit  HtXi.  lie  uleo  stated  Uiat 
about  TO  Canadians  were  with  them,  and  that  (.^iL  M'Ree,  (.'apt.  Elliott  and  t^inoii 
Uirty  were  in  tbe  field,  hut  at  a  Teapectnble  distance,  and  nnar  the  rivor. 

When  the  broken  remains  of  the  Indian  »ruij  were  pursued  under  the  British 
fort,  the  soldiers  conld  scarcely  he  restrained  from  etoruinx  it  tlli*^  indi'[)ead«at 
of  its  results  in  bringing  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  would  lutve  been  ft  d«^r- 
ate  measure,  aa  the  fort  mounted  10  pieeea  of  artillery,  and  was  garrixm  hj  45(1 
men,  whilo  Wavne  lind  no  nrniament  proper  to  attack  such  a  stron^j  fortified  pliice. 
Whilo  the  troops  remained  in  the  Ticinitj,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anj  cuuiinu' 
uication  between  the  cnrriaon  and  tbe  snvawf.  The  gates  were  shut  ngninsi  tEivm, 
and  their  rout  and  siDujihter  witneKsed  with  apparent  unconoem  by  the  Ilritish. 
That  tbe  Indians  were  astonished  at  the  lukewarmoess  of  their  real  allips,  and  re- 
garded the  fort,  in  cose  of  defedt,  E«  a  place  of  refuge,  ie  eridcnt  from  Tarious  ctr- 
cumstiLnees,  not  the  Icaijt  of  which  wan  the  well  known  rcproaeh  of  Tecumaeh.  in 
his  celebnitcd  speech  to  Procter,  after  Perry's  victory.  The  near  approach  o!"  tiie 
troops  drew  forth  n  remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  the  British  comtnandunt, 
to  Oeneml  Wayne*  A  sharp  correspondence  ensued,  but  without  an^  special  re- 
sults. The  morning  before  the  army  loft,  (Jeneral  Wayne,  after  nrrangin^  his  force 
in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  all  on  the  alert,  adroneod  with  hie  nn- 
morou."  stulT  and  a  small  body  of  cavalrv,  to  the  nincia  of  tbe  British  fott,  rpcon- 
noitering  it  with  great  deliberation,  Yfb"ilo  the  garrison  were  seen    with   lighted 
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promised  them  an  easy  conquest,  and  assured  them  that  General  Harrison  should 
oe  delivered  up  to  Tecumseh.  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  British  columns  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  established  their  principal  batteries  on  a 
commanaing  eminence  opposite  the  fort  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  crossed  tho 
river,  and  established  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines.  The  garrison, 
not  having  completed  their  wells,  had  no  water  except  what  they  obtained  from  the 
river,  under  a  constant  firing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  May, 
their  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  the  fort  On 
the  night  of  the  third,  the  British  erected  a  gun  and  morter  battery  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  American  lines.  The  Indi- 
ans climbed  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  poured  in  a  galling  fire 
upon  the  garrison.  In  this  situation  General  Harrison  received  a  summons  from 
Proctor  for  a  surrender  of  the  garrison,  greatly  magnifying  his  means  of  annoy- 
ance; this  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  assuring  the  British  general  that  if 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  it  would  not  be  by  capitulation.  Apprehensive 
of  such  an  attack,  (ieneral  Harrrison  had  made  tho  governors  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  minutely  acquainted  witii  his  situation,  and  stilted  to  them  the  necessity  of 
reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Meigs.  His  requisitions  had  been  zealously 
anticipated,  and  General  Clay  wa«  at  this  moment  descending  the  Miami  with  twelve 
hundred  Kentuckian^^  for  his  relief. 

**At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  ni:i!it  of  the  fourth,  an  officer*  arrived  from  General 
Clay,  with  the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just  above 
the  rapids,  and  could  reach  tliem  in  two  hours,  and  requestin*!  his  orders.     Harri- 
son determined  on  a  general  sally,  an<l  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men  on 
the  riglit  bank,  Uikc  possession  of  the  British  batteries,  spike  their  cannon,  imme- 
diately return  to  their  boats,  and  cross  over  to  the  American  fort     The  remainder 
of  Clay's  force  were  ordered  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  fight  their  way  to  the 
fort,  while  sorties  were  to  be  made  from  the  garrison  in  aid  of  these  operations. 
Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  a  pirogue,  land  a  sub- 
altern on  the  left  bank,  who  shouM  be  a  pilot  to  conduct  Gen.  Clay  to  the  fort:  and 
then  cross  over  and  station  his  pirogue  at  the  place  designated  for  the  other  di- 
vision to  land.     General  Clay,  havini;  received  these  orders,  dt»scen<ied  the  river  in 
onler  of  battle  in  solid  coluuma,  each  officer  taking  position  according  to  his  rank. 
CoL  Dudley,  being  the  eldest  in  command,  led  the  van,  and  was  ordered  to  take  the 
men  in  the  twelve  front  b(»ats,  and  execute  General  Harrison's  orders  on  the  right 
bank.     He  effected  his  landing  at  the  place  designated,  without  difficultv.     (General 
Cky  kept  close  along  the  left  bank  until  he  came  opposite  the  place  of  Col.  Dudley's 
landin<r,  but  not  finding  the  subaltern  there,  he  attempted  to  cross  over  and  join 
G^L  Dudley;  this  was  prevent  by  the  violence  of  the  current  on  the  rapids,  and  he 
again  attempted  to  land  on  the  left  bank,  and  effected  it,  with  only  fifty  men  amid 
a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy  on  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  receiving  their 
fire  until  within  the  protecticm  of  its  guns.     The  ^thcr  boats  under  the  command 
of  CoL  Boswell,  were  driven  further  down  the  current,  and  landed  on  the  right 
to  join  Col.  Dudley.     Here  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  land  on  the  left  bank, 
and  proceed  to  the  fort     In  the  mean  time  two  sorties  were  made  from  the  garri- 
•on,  one  on  the  left^  in  aid  of  Col.  lioswell,  by  which  tho  Canadian  militia  and  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  fort  in  safety,  and  one  on  the 
right  against  the  British  batteries,  which  was  also  successful." 

'*€oL  Dudley,  with  his  detachment  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  complete- 

*ThU  meMenger  was  Capt.  William  Oliver,  post  master  at  Cincinnati  in  Tnjlor'.^  admin- 
ittratioa,  then  a  joang  man,  noted  for  his  heroic  bravery.  He  had  proviouxly  hccii  M'nt 
from  the  fort  at  a  time  when  it  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  throu;;h  the  wiklerncMM,  with 
iaftmetiona  to  Qeneral  Clay.  His  return  to  the  fort  was  extremely  dangerous!  Cnpt.  Lfs- 
Ue  Cooabs,  now  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  been  sent  by  Col.  Dudley  to  communicate  with  f lur- 
Tiion.  He  approached  the  fort,  and  when  within  about  a  mile,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
ud  after  a  gallant  resistaivce  was  foiled  in  his  object  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  lo.-ts  of 
Marly  all  of  hii  companions.  Oliver  managed  to  get  into  the  furt  through  the  cover  of  the 
darkaeM  of  the  night,  by  which  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians,  who 
v«re  rery  nmtchful  and  had  closely  invested  it. 
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1y  succeeded  in  drivio^  the  UritiBli  IVdm  their  biitterics,  itnil  spikiiij;  t.lie  □anni^'^. 
Having  occomplished  this  object,  his  orders  wera  iiereinplory  to  return  imtiicill- 
atel;  to  bis  boats  ivnd  cruas  over  to  the  Airt :  but  the  blind  eonndcnce  which  gencr- 
alij  otteniJB  militifL  when  Bucceasful,  pToved  their  ruin.  Alth<iu(;li  rvp«ttte<lt_T  itl- 
dered  by  CoL  Uudlej,  and  wnrned  of  taeir  danger,  and  cnlled  uoon  from  the  ti>rl  to 
leave  tho  ground;  &nd  although  there  wu  abuudunt  limo  for  uiaC  purpose,  (leftire 
tbo  Britiib  reinforcements  Brrived;  yet  they  commenced  v.  pnnuit  of  the  Indinns, 
and  safTered  themselves  to  bo  dntwo  into  an  umbneuode  bjeome  feint  skirmish  in  j[, 
irhile  the  Britiah  troops  and  lurKo  bodies  of  Jndians  were  bronght  up,  and  into 
oepted  their  return  to  the  river.  Klatcd  with  tlieir  first  success,  tliey  con;i<lered 
tlio  victory  already  gained  and  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  two  miles  inl6  the  voods 
and  swaoips,  where  they  were  euddcnty  caujfht  in  a  defilo  and  surrounded  liy 
double  their  numbers.  Finding  thooisulros  in  this  situation,  consternatioo  pr»- 
niled ;  their  line  became  broken  and  dixordered,  and  buddlej  together  in  unre- 
sisting crowds,  they  were  obliged  to  aiurender  to  the  morov  of  the  savngcs.  For- 
tunately for  these  unhnpoy  victims  of  their  own  rasbnesa.  General  Tecumscli  rom- 
Mandud  at  this  aial)UBi.-aiio,  and  had  imbibed  since  his  appointment  more  huiuitne 
feeliuEB  than  bis  brntliitr  PnictAr.  After  the  surrender,  and  all  resistance  had 
ceased,  the  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  pfisonors  at  tlieir  mercj,  besnn  the  work 
of  massacre  with  tho  innet  Kurago  delight  'I'pcnmseh  sternly  forbade  it,  and  bnriod 
his  tomahawk  in  the  hend  of  one  of  liis  chiefs  who  refused  obedience.     This  oplcr 

fanied  with  this  decisive  manner  of  enforcinf;  it,  put  an  end  to  the  miiwiacrA. 
t  hundred  men  imly  one  hundred  and  filty  escaped,  Tha  residue  wereslain 
ir  niiule  prisuncrs.  Col.  I>udlej  was  sevcrfly  wounded  in  the  action,  and  afVj?r- 
wanl  tomahawked  and  swlpod.* 


Vei^hthi 


afrBT  the  bib  of  May,  Ilairlion  lalioi 
y  whioh  he  esyi  "  h  cliarattcritliB  nf  Ih 

T  Dudley  lind  snikaJ   Iho  tsUerien,  wl 
il  nbunt  Ibis  biii>>»  und  Blkd  thu  nir  n 
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Proctor  seeino:  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  and  finding  hiR  Indians  fast  leav- 
ing him,  rtvised  the  siege  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  returned  with  prccipitxition  to 
Maiden.  Tecumseh  and  a  considcrahle  portion  of  the  Indians  remained  in  scr- 
rice;  but  large  numbers  lofl;  in  di.s;ru8t,  and  were  ready  to  join  tlie  Americans. 
On  the  left  bank,  in  the  several  sorties  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  durini*  the  siejro, 
the  American  loss  was  eightv-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

The  British  force  under  Proctor,  daring  the  siege,  amounted,  as  nearly  as  couM 
be  ascertained,  to  3,200  men,  of  whom  600  were  British  regulars,  800  Cana«lir.n 
militia,  and  1,S00  Indians.  Those  under  Harrison,  including  the  troops  who  arriv»»<l 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  Gen.  Clay,  were  about  1,200.  Tne  number  of 
his  men  fit  for  duty,  was,  perhaps,  less  than  1,100."* 

On  the  20tb  of  July,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  again  appeared 
before  Fort  Meigs,  and  commenced  a  second  siege.  The  garrison  was,  at 
the  time,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Green  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Finding 
the  fort  too  strong,  they  remained  but  a  few  days. 


Sandusky  City,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  county,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  3  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  105  miles  N. 
from  Columbus,  47  E.  from  Toledo,  210  N.N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  and  60 
from  Cleveland  pnd  Detroit.  It  is  also  on  the  northern  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark,  and  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroads.  The  bay 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  5  or  G  wide,  forming  an  excellent  harbor,  into 
"wkich  vessels  of  all  t^izes  can  enter  with  safety  in  storms.  The  ground  on 
which  the  city  stand.-?,  rises  gently  from  the  shore,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay  with  its  hhippii«g.  The  town  is  based  upon  an  inexhaustible 
quarry  of  fine  limestone,  whkh  is  not  only  used  in  building  elegant  and  sub- 

mcnt  nmong  the  Indians,  an«l  a  fierceness  in  their  eonvorsation,  which  betokened  on  the 
f*rt  of  some  a  stroni;  diMpostition  to  mnssncre  the  whole  of  us.  The  British  oflfieers  and 
soldier;  «oeincd  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood.  Thcic  expression  was 
••  Oik,  uirhe<f,  leahl"  meaning,  *'  oh  I  brother,  quit  I  "  After  the  Indi:llv  who  had  occaainned 
this  horrible  scene,  had  scalped  nnd  stripped  hi8  victims,  he  left  u;i,Qnd  a  coinpurativo  ealiu 
cntueil.  The  prisoners  resumed  their  sents  on  the  ground.  While  thus  situated,  a  tall, 
itout  ludinn  walked  into  the  midst  of  us,  drew  a  long  butcher  knife  from  his  belt  and  com- 
loenced  wheUing  it.  As  he  did  so,  he  lo«»ked  around  among  the  prisoners,  apparently  sc- 
leetin;;:  one  for  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  I  riewed  his  conduct,  and  thought  it 
proh.iMe  that  he  was  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  But  after  e.Tciting  our  fears 
mfficiently  for  his  satisfaction,  he  gave  a  contemptuous  grunt  and  went  out  from  among  us. 
When  it  was  near  inght,  we  were  taken  in  open  boats  nbout  nine  miles  down  the  river, 
tithe  Britii^b  shipping.  On  the  dny  after,  we  were  visited  by  the  Indiana,  in  their  bark 
eanoes.  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  their  scnlps.  Thci^o  they  strung  on  a  pole,  perhaps 
two  ioches  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  feet  high.  The  pole  was  set  up  perpendicularly  m 
the  bow  of  their  canoes,  and  near  the  top  the  scalps  were  fastened.  On  some  poles  I  saw 
foar  or  five.  Each  scalp  was  drawn  closely  over  a  h<»op  about  four  inches  in  diameter ;  and  • 
the  fle^h  sides,  I  thought,  were  painted  red.  Thus  their  canoes  were  decorated  irith  a  flag> 
ttaif  of  a  most  appropriate  character,  bearing  human  scalps,  the  horrid  ensigns  of  savage 
wtrfare." 

*" During  the  siege,"  says  an  eye  witness,  ''one  of  our  militia  men  took  his  station  on 
tbe  embankment,  and  gratuitously  forewarned  us  of  every  shot.  In  this  he  became  so 
>^illfal  that  be  could,  in  almost  every  case,  predict  the  destination  of  the  ball.  As  soon  as 
tbe  »uiuke  issued  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  ho  wpuld  cry  out,  **  thol"  or  "  bomb/*  as  the 
ca^  might  be.  Sometimes  he  would  exclaim,  "  block-house  No.  1,"  or  "  look-out  main  bat- 
t«y ;"  *•  now  /or  the  meat-hoMe ;  **  **  gooil-bi/f  if  you  will  pans."  In  spite  of  all  the  expostu- 
l^ions  of  his  friends,  he  maintained  his  post.  One  day  there  came  a  shot  that  seemed  to 
^fj  all  his  calcubitions.  Ue  stood  silent — motionless — porploxod.  In  the  $ame  iitatant  h« 
^tfftpt  into  eternity.  Poor  man  I  he  should  have  considered,  that  when  there  is  no  ob- 
esity in  the  i«sae  of  the  smoke,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  above  or  below,  the  fatal  mos- 
*^*Cerwoald  travel  in.  the  direct  line  of  his  vision.  He  reminded  me  of  the  peasant,  in 
tks  lieia  of  Jemaalem,  who  cried  out, ''  toot  to  the  city  /  woe  to  the  temple  /  woe  to  myetlf!  '* 


Btoiitial  ciJifices  in  the  place,  but  is  an-estenaivc  article  of  eiport.  It  has  a 
lar^e  tradG,  and  its  maDufnotores,  chiefly  of  henry  ui:ii:hinery,  are  important. 
Poiiulation,  about  12,000. 


JCurth-rasl^n  r/MP  nf  Public  Square.  Sa«dail-i/. 
drn^h.  ihu  n-nri  llmiw.  Cmh'^llu  Uiureh,  [i..  High  Scbtiul.  Cuiigu^iluuiii  CUon^,  Huiho 
Thn  Tretipli  osiiililiahpil  a  Btiiall  IrndinK  P'wt  nt  tlio  moulh  of  Huron  1 
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Stlem,  fts  earlj  as  1790,  on  Huron  Rirer,  about  two  miles  below  Milan,  on  the  Hathaway 
farm.    They  afterward  settled  at  Milan. 

The  first  regular  settlers  upon  the  fire  lands  were  Col.  Jerard  Ward,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  and  Almon  Ruggles  and  Jabez  Wright,  in  the  autumn  succeeding.  Ere  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  quite  a  number  of  families  had  settled  in  the  townships  of  Huron, 
Florence,  Berlin,  Oxford,  Margaretta,  Portland  and  Vermillion.  These  early  settlers  gen- 
erally erected  the  ordinary  log  cabin,  but  others  of  a  wandering  character  built  bark  huts, 
which  were  made  by  driving  a  post  at  each  of  the  four  comers,  and  one  higher  between 
each  of  the  two  end  corners,  in  the  middle  to  support  the  roof,  which  were  connected  to- 
gether by  a  ridge  pole.  Layers  of  bark  wore  wound  around  the  side  of  tli6  posts,  each  up- 
per layer  lapping  the  one  beneath  to  shed  rain.  The  roof  was  barked  over,  strips  being 
bent  across  from  one  eave  over  the  ridge  pole  to  the  other,  and  secured  by  poles  on  them. 
The  occupants  of  these  bark  huts  were  squutters,  and  lived  principally  by  hunting.  They 
were  the  semi -civilized  race  that  usually  precedes  the  more  substautial  pioneer  iu'tlie  west* 
em  wilderness. 

Fremont,  formerly  Lower  Sandusky,  on  the  west  bank  of  Sandusky  River, 
is  the  county  seat  of  Sandusky  county,  30  miles  easterly  from  Toledo,  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Bailroad.     Population  about  4,000. 

The  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson,  at  this  point,  Aug.  2,  1813,  just  after 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  war  of  1812. 

This  post  hod  been  established  by  Gen.  Harrison,  on  Sandusky  River,  eighteen 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  forty  east  of  Fort  Meigs.     It  was  garrisoned  by  one 

hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Major 
George  Croghan,  a  young  Kentuckian, 
just  past  twenty-one  years  of  ago.  This 
fort  being  indefensible  against  heavy 
cannon,  which  it  was  siipposed  would 
be  brought  against  it  by  Proctor,  it  was 
judged  best  by  Harrison  and  his  officers 
in  council^  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
But  the  enemy  appeared  before  the  gar- 
rison on  the  31st  of  July,  before  the  or- 
der could  be  executed ;  they  numbered 
thirty-three  hundred  strong,  including 
the  Indians,  and  brought  with  them  sis 
pieces  of  artillery,  which,  luckily,  were 
of  light  caliber.  To  Proctor's  summary 
demand  for  its  surrender,  he  was  informed  that  he  could  only  gain,  access  over  the 
corpses  of  its  defenders.  The  enemy  soon  opening  their  fire  upon  them,  gave 
Croghan  reason  to  judge  that  they  intended  to  storm  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
fort  In  the  darkness  of  night,  he  placed  his  only  piece  of  artilleiy,  a  six  pounder, 
at  that  point,  and  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
three  hundred  British  veterans  marched  up  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  and 
when  within  thirty  feet  of  the  masked  battery  it  opened  upon  thom/f  The  effect 
was  decisive,  twentv-seven  of  their  nnmber  was  slain,  the  assailants  recoiled,  and 
having:  the  fear  of  Harrison  before  them,  who  was  at  Fort  Seneca,  some  ten  miles 
•outh,  with  a  considerable  force,  they  hastily  retreated  the  same  night,  leaving  be- 
himl  tliem  their  artillery  and  stores. 

Upper  Scinduski/jjhe  county  seat  of  Wyandot  county,  is  a  village  of  about 

*  Re/freHee9  to  the  Fort. — Aiwc  1 — Pickets.  Line  2 — Embankment  from  the  ditch  to  and 
•gainjt  the  picket.  Line  3 — Dry  ditch,  nine  feet  wide  by  six  deep.  Line  4 — Outward  em- 
l>«Dkinent  or  glacis.  A — Bluck-house  first  attacked  by  cannon,  b.  B — Bastion  from  which 
the  ditch  was  raked  by  Croghan 's  artillery.  C — Guard  block-house,  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner. D — Hospital  during  the  attack.  E  E  E — Military  store-houses.  F — Commissary's 
itore-house.     Q — Magazine.     II — Fort  gate.     K  K  K — Wicker  gates.     L — Partition  gate. 

tCol.  Short,  who  commanded  this  party,  was  ordering  his  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  cut  down 
t^  pickets,  and  give  the  Americans  no  qunrtere,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  into  the 
^teh,  hoisted  hit  white  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  "his  sword,  and  begged  for  that  mercy 
vUeh  h«  had  a  moment  before  ordered  to  be  denied  to  his  enemy. 


FoBT  Sanocskt.* 
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500  iuliabitanL",  G3  miles  N.  of  Colnmbus,  on  tho  W.  bank  of  the  San^uB- 
y,  and  on  the  Pitlaburfr,  Fort  Wayno  and  C'hicayo  Railroad.  It  was  ibr- 
lerly  tho  chief  town  of  tbe  Wyandot  Iitdiaas,  who  ceded  thoir  land  to  tlio 
nhed  Stat«8  in  1843. 


n  tlie  Tuacnran-as,  the  Tomainder  (eltled  in  thU  r!oi»Itf  amon^  th«  bo«titfi  In- 
aae.  A  accund  expedition  viae  projeotcd  on  tbe  upper  Oliia,  id  invade  tho  Wy- 
idot  country,  finish  tho  destruction  of  the  Christinn  ludiang,  and  then  destroy 
le  Wyruidot  towns  in  tlie  vicinit|r.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  men  nsMtnbled  at 
le  old  Mingo  towns,  near  the  site  of  SteubenTillo,  and  elected  CoL  Win,  Craw 
rd,  a.  resident  of  Brownsville,  as  tbeir  oouunaitder.  This  officer  was  a  native  of 
ir^nia,  and  on  intimate  friend  of  Washington.  At  this  time  be  was  aboul  50 
lara  of  ags. 

It  was  uetermined  to  erury  on  a  iriir  of  extermination — "no  ouarler  yetia  to 
1  given  to  any  man,  tcoman  or  child."  On  tlie  7th  of  Jiuie,  while  nmrohing; 
iroHgh  the  Sandusky  plains,  they  wera  atincted  by  tho  Indians,  concealed  in  t^ 
gh  j-TOsa.  The  action  continoed  until  night  closed  in  upon  them.  It  was  then 
itormined  to  retreaL  Unfcrtunntely,  instead  of  doina  so  all  ia  a  body,  one  part 
■oke  up  into  small  parties,  and  these  being  pursued  by  detachments  of  Indians, 
eatly  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  iJonie  were  billed  and  Ecalped  at  the 
me,  wliile  others  were  reserved  for  torture.  Among  tbe  latter  was  CoL  Crawfonl, 
bo  perished  at  the  state.* 

•  Tlio  »Monnt  of  tiio  burnini  nf  Crawfnnl  is  Ihu!  givgn  by  Dr.  Kniglil,  hia  cooipsnion, 
bn  aubaeqauslly  eimipBil.  When  we  want  to  Ibn  fire,  the  culonel  vai  ttrlppod  nakttl,  or- 
ired  to  lit  down  by  tho  Hre,  ana  thon  tlioy  boul  him  wiih  «Uok<  »nd  thoir  fist!.  Prownlly 
lor,  I  WM  treated  in  the  taiun  lonnner.  Tdcy  timn  lioil  a  rope  to  tbe  fuot  of  n  post  ahuni 
Ion  teat  higb,  bi^nnd  Iha  CDlonel'a  bands  behind  liii  buck  snd  fnrlcncd  Ibe  ropo  la  ths 
•ttlBto  between  bi>  wrisls.     Tbn  rope  was  long  euoucb  for  bim  lo  git  down  or  wnlk  iDund 

•  po»l  onee  or  twice,  and  return  ibe  bboio  wsj.     Tbe  colonel  Ibon  sailed  lo  Oirty,  and 
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Xcarthetowiiof  Upper  SaDdaBkyBtanda  the  old  Wyandot  Mission  Church, 
l.nilt  nbout  the  year  1824,  from  government  funda,  by  Rev.  Jamca  B.  Fin- 
Uj.  The  Hethodiats  here  Buatiiaed  the  mission  among  the  Indians  for  many 
yeiTs.    In  1816,  John  Stewart,  a  mulatto,  a  Methodiiit,  came  h(<re,  and  gain- 

iog  much  influence  over  thti  na- 

^S^-2  ~~~         _        tives,  paved  the  way  for  a  regular 

~  mission,   which   waa   soon    after 

formed  by  Mr.  Finley,  who  cs- 
tabliehed  both  a  church    and  a 
school.    This  was  the  first  Indian 
mission  formed  by  the  Methodists 
in  the  Miasisaippi  Valley.     Mr. 
I'inley  was  very  happy   in   hia 
cITorts,  and  in  his  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  mission,  gives  the  fol- 
lowin;:  touching  anecdote  of  the 
cliicf  ^ummundewat,  one  of  his 
converts,  who  was  subsequently 
murdered     by    some    vajrahond 
whites  in  Ilaneock  county,  while  . 
eilcndiiig  to  them  hospitaliiies: 
"Siiin-nmn-Jewut  nmii..'i.Hl  in«  nfter 
circiini^luncc  lliiit  Imniiirn'eil  une  cold  evening,  iiiM  befure 
i>ii  n  mimll  )Kitli,  imt  r4r  Inim  nij'  ciimp,  a  mnn  nlin  a»k  me 
ill.  -Little'    Heusk  mc, '  lluw  larld  it  ton  lit>u:<eT'    1  sn- 
II)  iiiUci— mny  be  V  miles-*    '  I*  there  »  iMtli  liiuJiii^  to  it?' 
■liiiliiij;  to  tlie'pulh  lliej'  wen)  uri).  den  "ll  noiMlii.    You  go 
vein  tii-uicim>w.'    Tlion  he  como  my  cump— so  fciks  lionwi 
111  liriisli — theu  mjwilegiie  hiiTniiiii|«r.     He  nsk  nliere  I 

.._-,   JeRiv.'yimkiiijw  Riilev?'    '  Yf^,'!  aav.-lieia  mybruiher 

— nj  firtiCT.'  TheuhemT,'  Ue  is  mvbroilicr.'  Theii  I  feel  Huniclliiii'i;  in  myliinirtlium. 
I Mt, 'You preadicrT '  He  mv, '  Yeh '  htii]  I  sliMk  liaiidHoiKl  m.v,  '  Mv  brother! '  Tlicn 
"  "T  **"■■  "^l*"  ^  "^' '  ^"^  *'"S  "'"1  r™.^'  ^  he  did  Then  be  najr  to  me, '  Sing 
™pny,'  So  I  did;  and  I  m  mucli  ctt  1  cnn't  priv.  No  go  to  uleep— I  cmi't — I  •oke — 
■jheutrull.  All  ni^lit  I  j-ray  nnd  pniixe  Gud,  fur  liii  vend  me  prenelier  l>i  vlcep  my 
»»»P-  Neit  tnomiDg  *oon  cinne',  niid  lie  wnnt  to  go.  Then  I  go  riiow  liim  ihniiiK'i  the 
■ond",  natil  eome  to  big  rond.  Tlieu  lie  look  mv  hand  nnd  dny, ' FiirenoU.  bnitlier;  hj 
m  b.  ■«  meet  up  ia  lie.ivea.''  Tlieii  nie  crv,  nud  my  bmtber  cry.  We  r^rt— 1  S"  hunt 
Alldij  I  erv,  and  no  see  deer  jump  u[i  niul  rnn  owar.  Tbeu  I  go  and  pray  by  dome  lug. 
Mr  l«tit  ao  full  of  jov,  that  I  c»ii  not  wulk  much.  *  I  sav, '  I  can  not  hiiut.'  Sometimes 
I  flop— Iben  I  »top  and  clap  my  bands,  and  look  up  to  I'lud,  my  hcikveniy  Father.  1'hen 
fast  in  my  hciirt,  I  can  hardlv  stond.    So  I  went  liome,  and  said, '  Tbi* 


be  nme  borne  by  re'a 

■ricould'talkEnv'li^l'i. 

•■er.'Idnn'tknuiT— n 
*Xii— by  and  bv  dis  p> 

—tit— pte  him  wime  ( 


tteluve 

it  my  happiest  day.' 


Datto.v,  a  city,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  ia  situated  on  thi 
Unk  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  Iliver,  60  miles  i 
Ciacinnati,  67  from   Columbus,  and  110  from  Indianapolis.     This  is 

"ni  tb*  poit ;  th«T  DCit  pat  a  bnTninit  (tiFk  Id  him,  ai  ntaal,  bnt  he  seemed  more  ii 
>il>!»  of  paVa  than  before. 

Tht  ladian  ffllow  who  had  ma  in  ebarge,  now  took  me  away  to  Caplain  Pipe's  h< 
■^»  three  qqartera  of  a  mile  from  the  pLaea  of  the  coLonel't  ciccaiign.  I  wan  bnun< 
[>lbt,  lad  thai  prerented  from  leeins  lbs  lait  of  the  horrid  Bpet^tafrlc.  Ncit  m<>ri 
>rii;  Jana  I  Jib,  the  ladian  nntiod  me  ;  painted  me  black,  and  wo  >ot  oET  for  (be  Sba 
"i",  whieb  he  told  ma  wai  lomewhat  leii  Ihan  forty  miles  distonl  from  thdt  placf. 
•"acamelo  the  spot  where  the  colonel  had  been  burnt,  b»  it  wai  partly  in  our  woy  ;  1 
ail  kas  lying  among  the  remsine  of  the  (Ire,  almost  Unrnt  to  nsbea;  I  sujipote,  afii 
■uJnd.tbay  laid  bii  body  OD  the  flro.  The  Indian  told  me  that  waa  my  bif  raptain, 
pn  tb*  ttalf  halloo. 


lives  itrid   rcspectnble 
■i,llr.v..l    equipuieiils, 


1  and  weallh,  and  has  exlensiTe  mnn^ifnc- 
Its  manulat'Curea  consist  principally  ni' 
pnper,  collon,  and  woolen  fnbricij,  vte, 
:h  other  ut  rifjlit 


iDglca.  The  public  builditigs  nre  excellent,  and  miu'Ii  lasle  is  (1i)<plajcd  in 
;Ik!  cniiBtrui!tiori  nf  priviito  re-iJcut'Oa,  many  (iC  wliioK  iiru  uriianiertltd  by 
Sue  gardens  nm!  Hhruld.L-rj-.      The  iibuiidtiut  wator  powor  wlii.'b  Ifiiylon  pns- 
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connect  it  witb  the  principal  towns  in  the  state.  Wittember';  Collej^e,  un- 
der the  pfktronaga  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  chartered  in  1845,  is  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds.  Popula- 
tion, 8,000. 

Springfield  was  laid  out  in  1803,  bj  James  Bemint.  The  old  Indian  town, 
Piqua,  the  ancient  Ptqua  of  the  Shawnees,  and  the  birth-place  of  TzcuMSEii, 
the  celebrated  Indian  warrior,  was  situated  on  the  N.  aide  of  Mad  Ri 
about  five  miles  W.  from  Springfield. 

Xnnia,  the  county  seat  of  Green,  is  a  well  built  town  on  the  Little  M 
Ruilroad,  64  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  rich  country.  The  town  wan 
Lid  off  in  1808,  by  Joseph  C.  Vance.  The  name.  Xenia,  is  said  to  be  au 
old  French  word,  signifying  a  New  Year's  gift.  Wilberforce  University  is 
ttirce  and  a  half  roilcs  north-east  of  Xenia,  an  institution  under  the  care  .of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating 
colored  youth  of  botli  sexes.     Population  about  5,000. 

About  three  miles  north,  on  the  Little  Miami,  is  the  eite  of  the  Shawnee 
town.  Old  Chillicothe.  It  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  and  a  point  to  which  Danic!  Boone,  with  27  other  Kcatuckians, 
were  brought  prisoners  in  1778. 

Aniliich  Oilkge  is  at  Yellow  Springs,  9  miles  north  of  Xenin  It  is  an 
institution  of  considerable  celebrity  the  one  oier  whiih  the  late  Horace 
Mann  presided,  with  so  much  reputation  to  hunselt  and  benefit  to  his  pupils 


Fint  Cviiri  Iliiise  iii   Gretiie  county 

The  fngrnvinj  is  a  correct  representation  of  tlie  first  court  hnuae  in  Greene.  It 
"WMTcted  five  and  a  half  miles  nnrth  of  the  site  of  Xenia,  near  the  Dayton  rood. 
It  t/a  bnilt  iiy  (icn.  JJnnj,  \V'hitcin,an,  n«  a  residence  for  I'eter  Borders. 

Thf  fir-t  cmirt  for  the  trial  of  causes  was  held  in  it,  in  August,  1S03,  Francis 
IJnnlavT,  presiding  jnd^e.  A  grand  jury  of  inrjuest  were  sworn  "  for  the  body  of 
tir«-n«  countv."  .■ififr  rcceiiiii^  the  cfinrjo,  "they  retired  out  of  court" — a  oir- 
"in<(ance  not  tn  be  wimdercl  at,  as  there  was  t)iit  line  room  in  the  house.  Their 
(^UTidr  retirement,  or  jury  room,  was  a  little  squat  shaped  pole  hut,  shown  on  the 
r^lit  of  Uic  view,     liut  it  appeant  there  was  nothing  fur  thera  to  do. 

"Rat  tliej  were  not  permi'.ted  to  remain  idle  long:  the  spoctators  in  attendance 
["■■Dptlj  louk  the  matter  into  consideration.    They,  doubtless,  thought  it  a  great 
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sit;  to  linve  n  knrned  court  iinil  nothing  for  it  to  lin ;  sii  the;  ict  to  aad  cut  oDt 
iinployinpnt  for  their  honors  hy  en}'a;;inK  in  ilivcre  liurd  fighl;  nt  listicnDii,  ri^bt 
in  ibe  ground,  tin  it  neowa  our  pionocra  fought  for  the  benefit  of  the  cuurt  At 
ill  ereDts,  while  their  honors  vrere  trnititi);  to  Brtllo  ililForcncei  acconlinf:  to  liiw, 
:hey  wero  miiking  uji  isBUPs  nnd  wttling  them  by  trinl  "  ty  cvmbat " — n  nrooBUB  by 
K-hich  they  avoided  tba  much  complulnod  of  "  Inws'  delay, '  and  iticttirea  no  other 
laronpea  than  black  eyes  nnd  bloody  nnses,  which  xttive  rcj^rded  as  mtro  trilltifl, 
>f  course.    Amctng  the  iccidenta  of  the  tiny,  ehnrnctoriiitb  of  the  timea,  wiu  thi«; 

A  Mr, ,  of  Warren  county,  vna  in  Bllendiuice.     Owen  Davi*,  the  owner  of  & 

mill  nenr  by,  nnd  n  hrare  Indian  lighter,  bs  veil  as  a  liind-hoarted,  obliKin^j  mnn, 
iboT^cd  this  Warren  county  nun  with  speeulatinj/  in  pork,  alios  stitalinj:  hi* 
leijrhbor'g  hogs.  The  inaultwna  resented — neombnt  took  place  forlhwilh.  in  which 
DnviB  proved  victorious.  ITe  then  went  into  court,  nnd  planting  himself  in  frunt 
)f  the  judges,  he  ob^oi'ved,  nddrcssing  liimself  pnrticulsrly  to  one  of  them,  '  Wt!l, 

Btn,  ire  wMp^td  thai hoff  tMe/—what't  thr.  dofnage — what's  to  piiy  1  aad, 

hereupon,  sniting  the  nction  to  the  word,  he  drew  nut  hin  buckskin  purse,  contain'. 
njt  8  or  10  dollars,  and  slammed  it  down  on  the  tsble — tlien  ehakin^  his  firt  at  the 

judge  whom  he  addreRscd.  he  continued. '  Yes,  Ben,  itnd  if  you'd  elcat  a  hog, 

/oti,  rd  whip  you  too.'  He  had,  douhtlei-fi,  come  to  the  conclusion,  thot,  as  there 
itaa  B  court,  the  luxury  of  fighting  could  not  b^  indulged  in  gratis,  nnd  he  wns  for 
laying  up  as  ho  went.  (Seventeen  witnesses  were  sworn  and  sent  before  the  gmod 
jury,  and  nine  bills  of  indictment  were  found  the  same  day — all  for  alfVays  and 
tasaults  and  batteries  committed  nfltr  the  court  wan  organised.  To  those  indict- 
asn^  the  parties  all  pleaded  gu!!^,  and  'were  fined — paviB  nmong  the  rest,  who 
iru  fined  eight  dollars  for  his  share  in  the  tntnsnction's  of  the  day." 

Greenville,  the  capital  of  DsrVc  cmuit.j,  on  the  Greenville  nnd  Jlinmi 
Railroad,  is  about  121  miles  W.  from  OoJumbus.  It  tonlnins  some  1,.W0 
nhabitants.  In  1793.  Gon.  Wayne  built  Fort  Greenville  on  the  site  of  the 
irescnt  town,  and  here  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  concluded,  between  Gon. 
Wayno  and  the  Indians.  Gen.  St.  ClHir,  at  the  head  of  1,400  men,  was  de- 
eated  by  the  Indians  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Darke  connty,  upward  of 

»n    miln=    rrr.m    r,«PBv;ilB     Nnv     a    ITAI        Tho    "to»I    nV.io^t    of  .«t    rUirU 


Tall  bock.  At  this  moment;,  tha  Indbos  had  entered  onr  cunp  bv  the  left  flank, 
having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Anothtr  charge  nn;  mude 
here  bj  the  eeoond  refflment,  llutler's  and  Clark's  battalions,  -with  equal  efiect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  ainavs  with  euccess ;  but  in  each  chnrj^'e  several 
■en  were  lost,  and  particulorlj  the  officere;  vthioh,  with  raw  troops,  was  a  loss 

altogether  irremedia- 
ble, in  the  liMt  charge 
M^or  Butler  woa  dan- 
gerouilj  wounded,  and 
evfiry  officer  of  the 
second  regiment  fell 
eicept  three.  The  ar- 
tillery being  aiiw  si- 
lenced, and  all  the  of- 
ficers killed  eicept 
CapL  I^ord,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  hnlf  the 
army  having  fallen,  it 
became  necessary  to 
make  a  retreat,  if  pos- 
sible. I'hia  was  im- 
mediately done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected 
the  rear  with  hi»  bat- 
talion. Tlie  retreat 
was  precipitous :  it  viaa 
a  perFect  flight.    The 


their  Qight  and  conster- 
nstioTi,  threw  awny  their  arms  nnd  accouterments  after  pursuit  bnd  ccnacd,  and 
Ibf  r<H)'l  was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout  continued  to 
Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  bei^an  half  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
(be  retreat  commenced  at  hnlf  prutt  nioe  o'clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army 
racbfd  Fort  JelTereon  juat  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit  for 
lonr  miles,  wheo,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  for  scalps  and 
pteaiier. 

In  Uiis  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commisxioned  officers  were  killed  on 
tke  6eld.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  either  killed 
nmissing.  Among  the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and  two 
bondred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and .  privates.  Many  of  the 
mnnded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The  Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty 
nrriors  killed. 

The  grand  error  in  this  campaign  was  the  impolicy  of  urging  forward  on  adan- 
fwnos  service,  far  into  the  Indian  country,  an  army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  un- 
vQling  to  enter  apou  the  campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent  desertions  as 
l^tj  ippTOAched  the  hostile  towns  The  army  was  fatally  reduced  by  the  detrch- 
BEDt  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Kentuc^  militia;  and  Gen.  St.  Clair 


'  Bt/rcrtmttt. — A — High  |TDaad,  en  whieh  tha  militia  were  aaaamped 
MM  tit  tb*  ution.  6  C — EaumpmeDt  at  tilt  maia  arm;.  D— Retnai 
lMW(iBniBg  of  tbs  batUa.  E — St.  Clair'i  trace,  on  whieh  th*  dsrsad 
T— Ptua  wbar*  Ocn.  Bnllar  and  othir  officsrs  «sn  buried.  0 — Trail  U 
*>  Bliei  St.  Mary*,  at  what  i>  now  the  village  af  St.  Marys.  E— Sitg 
•■at  hr  Wayne :  th*  Una  at  Darki  and  Heraer  mni  within  a  few  rodi 
>*t.'  I-PUw  wbero  a  braii  cannon  wai  found  baried.  In  1830  ;  it  is  on 
<*•  Isdiaaa  vara  thret  timeii  drivea  la  tb«  high  land  wilb  the  bayonet. 

10 


the  bottom  irberB 


himaeir  was  quite  JDfirm,  and  odcn  nnnble  to  AllDnd  tn  Inn  ilnti^a  fts  commander' 
ia-iihier.  On  the  fntal  da,T  of  bi«  dereat,  ha  wa»  annreeiy  Able  to  be  mounted  apou 
hit  hone,  eitfaer  from  phjuicRil  inflnnity  ur  culpable  intempenince.*' 

The  ladinnB  cD;^<^'cd  ia  this  terrible  boule  comiiriaed  oLuiit  nine  hundred  Wftr- 
riorii,  AmoufC  them  were  tibout  four  hundred  t>havm?«e,  commanded  bj  Blua 
JiLclcet,  and  chioUy  from  the  wnlsni  of  the  Wabiuh.  The  T«muiiider  were  com- 
manded by  Little  Turtle,  DucVonsaheltt*,  consisting  of  Delainu-es,  Wjandots,  Pota- 
wntamies,  And  Mingoes.  The  UclaumrM  alone  numbered  neitrly  four  hnndri^  war- 
rior)', who  fought  with  ^reat  furr.  On  the  ground,  during  tlie  battle,  were  seen 
sererol  llrJtisih  offii^cra  in  fiilt  uniform  (Vom  Detroit,  who  li.-id  come  to  wilneHg  the 
stril'u  which  they  had  instigated,     Simon  Ulrty  commanded  a  party  of  Wynoduta. 

Amon^  the  e a mpfol lowers  in  thin  eampaiini  wi^re  nearly  two  hundred  and  filly 
wouion,  of  whiiiu  Bny-six  were  killed  during  the  carnage;  the  remainder  were 
chit'lly  captured  the  Indians. 

Wayne's  troopa  subsequently  built  a  fort,  called  Fort  Recovery,  on  tha  sito 
of  tbe  battle  Rround.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  a  second  battle  was  fougbt 
Dnder  tbe  walls  of  the  fort,  between  140  Amerianns,  under  Major  McMabon, 
and  a  party  of  Indiuiis,  led  on  by  British  ofliccrB.  McMabon  and  2'Z  otbem 
were  killed,  but  the  survivors  gained  the  fort,  which  iha  enemy  alM)  attacketl 
but  were  driven  off  with  severe  loss. 

Within  Ohio,  beside  those  alreody  noticed  are  a  luge  number  of  oitj- 
like  towns,  most  of  which  are  on  the  lines  of  railroads,  are  capitals  of  the!r 

respective  counties,  have  nutueroua  churches,  literary  instiliiliuns,  manufac- 
tories, and  varied  brunches  of  industry — some  are  lighted  with  gas,  liavo 

•St.  Clnir  vna  sn  nofartaniito  offloer  in  (ho  RoTolntion,  bnt  ilill  telaloed  the  confidtnn 
and  rriei]a>!il|i  of  WiuliinRl»n,  In  Ritali'i  "  Wulilagloa  Id  Doineitio  Lif?,"  ii  an  areoaDl 
of  tba  inlMviow  bctweon  Mr.  Tobi««  Lsar,  hit  priTalH  lecretarj',  sod  ITitBhiDgtoD,  iniBS- 
diBlrl;  after  tha  raoei.tiun  lij  the  Utter  of  the  d«t<  of  St.  Clair'i  d«fcnli 

"  The  t-rootal  n.,w  talked  batki-flni  snd  forirsrd  .lowly  for  .omi;  mlnulen  ttilhoat  «p«iik- 
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fire  companies,  and  are,  indeed,  email  cities.     We  mention  the  more  promi- 
nent, giving  their  populations,  according^  to  the  census  of  1860. 

Mount  VemoH  (7tVy,  Knox  county.  Population  4,147.  Five  miles  east  of 
it^  is  Grambier,  the  seat  of  Kenyon  College,  founded  in  1827,  and  named 
after  Lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors. 

Mansfield  City^  Kichland  county,  a  manufacturing  town,  a  great  railroad 
center,  with  11  churches,  70  stores,  six  manufactories,  and  a  population  of 
4,540.  Wooster,  Wayne  county,  has  60  stores,  10  churches,  and  in  1858, 
4,837  inhabitants.  Canton,  Stark  county,  has  4,042  people.  Massillan,  in 
the  same  county,  has  a  population  of  3,680.  Youngstomn,  in  Mahoning 
county  has  2,758  inhabitants.  All  of  the  above  are  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  state,  in  the  richest  wheat  counties  of  Ohio. 

Akron,  Summit  county, had  lOOstores  of  various  kinds,  and  7,000  inhab- 
itants.    It  is  on  the  summit  level  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  has  abundance  of 
water  power  from  the  canal  and  Cuyahoga  River,  which  is  employed  in  a 
variety  of  manufactures.     The  manufacturing  village  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  id 
six  miles  north  east  of  Akron  :  the  river  falls  there,  in  the  space  of  two  and 
a  half  miles,  more  than  200  feet.     Western  Reserve  College  is  at  Qudson, 
eight  and  a  half  miles  northerly  from  the  last.     Norwalk,  Huron  county, 
has  2,867  inhabitants.     J^/y/wa,  Lorain  county,  has  1,615  inhabitants,  Oberlin 
in  the  same  county,  2,012  inhabitants:  the  collegiate  institute  at  Oberlin  is 
afloarishing  institution,  numbering  t^everal  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes.* 
Warren,  Trumbull  county,  has  2,402  inhabitants.     Ravenna,  Portage  county, 
hss  36  stores,  and  a  population  of  1,797.     Painesville,  Lake  county,  has 
2,615  inhabitants.     Ashttihula,  in  Ashtabula  county,  1,427  inhabitants.     The 
above  are  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  is  the  seat  of  Heidelberg  College,  and  a  theological 
semiaary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  has  12  churches  and  4,010 
inhabitants.  Bucyrus,  Crawford  county,  has  40  stores  and  2,210  inhabitants. 
Delaware,  Delaware  county,  has  14  churches  and  3,895  inhabitants.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  two  i'cmale  colleges.  Belle^ 
fontaine,  Logan  county,  has  2,600  inhabitants.  /Sidney,  Shelby  county,  has 
2,055  inhabitants.  Urbana,  Champaign  county,  the  seat  of  Urbana  Univer- 
sity and  a  female  seminary,  has  a  population  of  3,429.  Pigua,  Miami 
county,  has  40  stores,  numerous  manufactories,  mechanic  shops,  and  4,620 
inhabitants.     Troy,  in  the  same  county,  has  2,640  inhabitants.    Linut,  in  Allen 

^Maoy  of  th«  pupils  at  Oberlin,  male  and  female,  are  of  African  origin,  and  mingle  on 
Imns  of  aoeial  equality  with  the  others.  This  singularity  is  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
lexed  published  synopsis  of  the  institution : 

1.  To  educate  youths  of  both  sexes,  so  as  to  secure  the  dcTelopment  of  a  strong  mind  in 
i  sound  body,  connected  with  a  permanent,  vigorous,  progressive  piety—all  to  be  aided  by  a 
jwUdottS  system  of  manual  labor. 

2.  To  beget  and  to  confirm  in  the  process  of  education  the  habit  of  self-denial,  patient 
•adtranee,  a  chastened  moral  courage,  and  a  devout  consecration  of  the  whole  being  to 
M,  in  seeking  the  best  good  of  man. 

5.  To  establish  universal  liberty  by  the  abolition  of  every  form  of  sin. 

4.  To  avoid  the  debasing  association  of  the  heathen  classics,  and  make  the  bible  a  text- 
Wok  in  all  the  departments  of  education. 

I.  To  raise  up  a  ohuroh  and  ministers  who  shall  be  known  and  read  of  •  all  men  in  deep 
•ympathy  with  Christ,  in  holy  living,  and  in  efficient  action  against  all  which  God  forbids. 

6.  To  fareiah  a  seminary,  affording  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  an  edu- 
tuioa  for  botli  sexes,  and  in  which  colored  persons,  of  both  sexes,  shall  be  freely  admitted, 
»A  en  the  t/nrna  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 
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county,  has  207;'  inhnbitanta.  All  of  the  above  are  in  tlie  north-western 
quarter  of  the  state,  north  of  the  nntiooal  roail  and  west  of  Columbus. 

Lebanon,  Warren  county,  has  2,498  inhabitnabj.  Eaton,  Preble  county, 
and  Genmnitoion,  Montgomery  county,  have  each  about  1,500  mhabitaota, 
BS  also  have  Wilmi„gfo„,  m/Uboro'  and  Gr>.-n>JUld.  Ripl^,  on  tlie  Ohio 
River  in  Brown  county,  has  2,715  inhabiUnls.  The  above  are  all  in  the 
Booth-western  quarter  of  Ubio. 

Lancatfer^  Fairfield  couoty,  has  4,320  inhabitanta.  Logan,  Hocking 
county,  M' Connellsville,  in  Morgan,  Welhville,  in,  Colambiana,  A'eio  Lahoii, 
in  ColumbiaLu,  and  Gimbridgt.-ia  Guernsey  county,  have  each  about  loOO 
inhabitants.  I'onier'iy,  on  the  Olilo  HJver,  in  Meigs  county,  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  coal  producing  region  of  the  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  impor- 
tance ;  its  population  is  6,480.  Ironlim,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  Lawrence 
county  has  3,700  iniiabilanljs.  This  town  was  laid  out  in  1849,  by  the  Ohio 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and  derives  its  importance  from  the  iron  business, 
the  principal  furnaces  of  the  Ohio^iron  district  being  in  its  vicinity.  All  of 
the  above,  excepting  Wellsville  and  New  Lisbon,  are  in  the  south-eastera 
quarter  of  Ohio. 

Beside  the  above,  Ohio  contftins  many  villages  ranging  from  1,000  to 
2,000  inhabitants. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

Tvcuiiiieh.  the  renowned  warrior  and  chieftain  of  the  Sliawnees,  was  born 
nboiii  (In'  \i':ir  17(jd,  ill  the  Indiiin  tnini  of  Pjqua,  situated  on  the  north  side 

_ -__  of  Mad  River,  some  five  miles 

.     "  ^  west  of  the  site  of  Springfield, 

-.-^^=^--_     Clarke  county.    He  cnrlysliowed 
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dignified,  hia  eje  peDetrattnEi  lui 
iana  of  a  tuftf  spirit,  rather  of  the 
of  mnnDEn,  he  could  never  hav« 
buttle.     He  vns  of  a  sileoC 
he  reiterated  eucroucbnieiil 
Sow  of  oratory  that  enabled 


teraitea  of  the  Indiui  character.    Hia 

coaatenuice,  which  even  ia  death,  betrn; 

atemn  coat.     Hud  he  Dot  poa^ee^  a  ce 

coDtrotled  th«  iraj irurd  pasaioug  of  those 

habit  i  but  when  hie  eloqueuce  became  rousea  inw  nc 

of  the  Americana,  hia  gtrone  iLteilect  could  supply  hi 

him.  ai  he  governed  ia  the  field,  ao  to  prescribe  in  the  council.  ~ 

"  William  Henrv  HOrruon  waa  born  in  Chfirles  countj,  ViTginia,  Feb.  9,  1TT3 ; 

ma  educated  at  Hampden  Sidnaj  Collej;e,  and   afterword  atudied  modicine.     He 

received,  from   Wogbinf^n,  a  military  com- 

^        fy     tj.  miasioQ  in  1791,  and  foupht  under  Wayne  in 

^  waa  made  caplain,  and  placed  in  command  of 

Fort  Wnahinjfton.  In  ITOT,  he  waa  appointed 
Mcretary  of  the  North-west  Territory;  and  in  1799  and  1800,  he  was  a  delegate  t« 
congress,  Beint:  appointed  ^vernur  of  Indiana,  be  waa  also  bu peri nten dent  of 
Indi.in  afiairH.  and  nezotiiUcd  tliirteen  treaties.  He  gained  a  $;reiit  victory  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nor.  7, 1811.  In  thcwarwitb  Great  Britain,  ho  vrae  com- 
nander  of  tlie  North.weat  army,  and  wiia  diatinsuishud  in  the  defenae  of  Fort 
Meijia,  and  the  victory  of  the  Tbaincs.  I-'riiiu  ISlC  to  IWIQ,  he  was  a  reprosenttt- 
tive  in  congress,  from  Ohio;  and  from  1825  to  I82S,  United  States  Seniitor.  In 
1S2S,  he  was  minister  to  tlic  Ccpnblic  or  Colombia;  and  on  his  return  he  reaided 
npon  his  farm,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.  In  1S40,  he  was  pleetcd  president  of  the 
Inited  Slates,  by  334  votes  out  of -20-1,  ami  inau<;urateJ  March  4,  IS41.  He  died 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  April  4,  1841." 


often  meets  with  scenes  that  remind 
fho  makes  liia  lionie  upon  American 
soil,  dues  not.  at  once  at>£iQiilats 
in  luiigu;i;:e,  modes  of  life,  and 
i-urreiit  of  thought  with  those 
cdiigetiiiil  to  his  adopted  coun- 
tiy.  The  (lenuiin  emigrant  is 
[jceuliur  ill  this  respect,  and  so 
tiHK'h  attached  is  he  to  his 
lailierland,  that  years  often 
cl:ip^  ere  there  is  ony  percepti- 
iilc  change.  The  annexed  en- 
graving, from  lloire's  Ohio,  il- 
luiitrates  these  remarks :  ''  It 
shows  the  mud  cottage  of  a 
Ocrmnn  Swiss  emigrant,  now 
standing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  others  of  like  eharacter,  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Co- 
6-,M  i:m«^»-.  Co,T.«.  lanibiana    coutity,  bhio.     The 

fnoe  work  is  of  wood,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  light  colored  claj',  and 
Ibe  whole  surmounted  by  a  ponderous  shingled  roof,  of  a  picturesque  form. 
Bcaide  the  tenement,  bop  vines  are  clustering  around  their  slender  support- 
(n,  while  hard  by  stands  the  abandoned  log  dwelling  of  the  emigrant— -de - 
utted  for  one  more  congenial  with  his  early  predilections." 
fitfani /otuitAan  Jfe^s**' was  born  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1740.     He 


'LotriBf  ^TU  this  plsajuit 
CMHtirat  gill  waa  dbpoHd  t 


A  bright- (fsd 
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■WM  m  oolonsl  in  tlie  army  of  ^^e  revorulion,  and  snw  much  BOrricF.  Ho  wni  widi 
Arnold  nC  Quebec,  wiu  one  of  the  Srst  ta  mount  the  parapet  at  the  Htcrmin^  of 
Stony  Point,  and  received  an  plognnt  sword  nnd  u  vote  of  thanks  for  a  galisnt  ex- 

S"  lit  Bt  Sogg  Harbor,  wliere,  with  70  of  his  ''Leather  Cap  IJaltalion,"  composed  of 
nnecticut  men,  he  stormi>d  &  British  post,  and  carried  off  nearlr  a  hundred  pris- 
onecB,  After  tlie  war  he  became  a  aurreyor  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  anil  was 
one  of  thfl  firat  Bettlcra  of  Marietta.  Jle  drew  up  a  systoni  of  lawn  for  the  first  emi- 
grante,  whiirh  were  posted  on  a  Urge  oak  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin^m.  ile 
■was  appointed  a  judge  by  Gen.  Bt  Clair,  and  in  1801  Indian  agent  by  JeffEreon 
among  the  OherokeeB,  amonK  whom  he  coDtinued  to  reside  until  his  death,  in  1823, 
at  the  aj;e  of  83  years.  The  Indiana  loved  and  revered  him  aaafathor.  Ilia  bod, 
Keturn  Jonathan  MeieH,  represented  Ohio  in  the  United  ii^tutca  Senate,  from  1S08  to 
ISIO;  wa«  (governor  of  the  state  from  ISIO  to  1H14,  and  post  mneter-general  of  the 
-  United  States  from  1S)4  to  IU23.     He  died  at  Marietta  in  132.^. 

Riifua  Falnam,  who  has  been  s^lc^l  "the  Fatbbr  or  Ohio,"  was  born  at  BnttoD) 
Slassnehusetti,  in  1738.  Hu  was  distintiuiahvd  in  thu  war  of  the  rBVolution,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  briRadior-generol.  From  1783  to  1787,  he  wa«  busy  nrgtimzing  a 
company  for  cmijrrntina  lo,  and  settling,  the  Oliio  iwintrv.  On  the  7th  of  April,* 
17SS,  he  landpd  with  the  first  pioneer  jjarty  nt  tlio  luoutli  of  the  Moskingum,  and 
thcro  founded  Mariettii,  the  first  soltleiaent  In  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  iturveyor- 
gencmlofthe  United  States  by  Woshio^on,  in  17%,  was  a  memhar  of  the  eon- 
Vention  which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  dit-d  in  ls24. 

Gen.  Danemi  McATlhrtr.,  wflS  born  of  Sootoh  parentage,  in  Putuhexa  oonn^,  N, 
T.,  in  IT82,  and  at  tlie  a^'e  of  18  entered  the  army,  and  wax  in  several  Indian  «am- 
pnie;ns.  I!y  force  of  talent  he  rose,  in  1S03,  to  the  post  of  major  genenil  of  the 
ituto  militia.  At  Hull's  --iirrfnilfr  h.-  i^tt^  sfn-nd  in  mmmand,  but  on  his  n-lpas.- 
as  ft  prisoner  of  war,  ihp  i|'>n(-"-r:i''.>  pnv  !>v  •>:>  i"  r^r^htilmins  miijotity,  elooted 
him  to  congress.     On  tin'  i  ■  ■  i  i ,   .,    1 1   ■  ■:  .m   in  iS14,  he  was  in  euprnmo 

oomiuiind  of  the  nortliM.-'  .   .        i    .  i,|...lition  intoCanadn,  whore, 

.r  Mak-olm's  Mill    :  ■  >      i  i  lians.     He  whs  a  represent' 

" '"1   friiiir    I  •_:!■■'■  _■">     I'l    1    .:■ :  ir:n  iihoaen  povemcir  of  ihs 

years  liit'.T.     lli?  iviia  ii  siriing-iuindod,  energetic  man,  and 
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two  wild  tarkeTS,  wbich  were  bniled  Hnd  divided  into  28  porta,  ond  doTonred  with 
gTMt  ttTidity,  hcftdn,  Teet,  entrails  and  nil. 

In  1796,  ^lassie  litid  the  found-ition  of  the  Bottletnent  of  the  Scioto  Tnllej,  hj  lay- 
in;;  oat  on  his  own  lend  Uio  nun  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Uhillicothc.  The 
proeresn  of  the  setdcineuts  brou;;ht  large  quantities  of  his  knd  inUi  market 

Gen.  Mossie  woe  a  member  of  the  oonTentioii  whiuh  formed  the  firxt  state  connti- 
tution.  In  1S07,  he  Wfw  a  competitor  with  Ketum  Jonathan  MeijM  for  poTernor, 
the?  being  the  two  miwt  popular  men  in  Ohio.  Meijrs  was  elected  bj  a  slipht 
majority,  ^lotisie  conte»t«id  tbo  eleclion,  Meigs  haring  lost  liis  residence  hj  nbBence. 
The  legislature  decided  in  Massie's  favor,  ^li ere upim  he  magnaniinoudly  resigned. 
In  1813,  this  noble  pioneer  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Simon  KenUm,  a  native  of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
bravest  and  noblest   of 
vcstern  pioneers,  and  the 
friend  oi'  Daniel  Boone, 
resided  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lifu,  on  tlio  head 
waters    of    Mad    Kiver, 
about  live  miles  north  of 
liellefnntainc,  in  Logan 
county.      [lis    dwelling 
was  the  gmull  log  house 
shown   on    the    e^tlreme 
right  of  the  anne.'icd  view. 
There  he  died,  in  1830, 
at  the  advanced  a^e  of 
81  years.  When  10  years 
of  age,  he  had  an  affray 
ricd  his  lady  love.     Supposing,  erroneously, 
lied  lo  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.     This 
iit  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution- 
to  the  treaty  of  tJrccnville,  in  1795,  lie  was  probably  in  more 
iguinst  the  Indiana,  encountered  greater  peril,  performed  more 


with  a  vonnz  iniin  who  h:id  m: 
Ihathe'hrid'killcl  his  riv;.!,  h 
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heroic  feats,  and  had  more  narrow  escapes  from  death,  than  any  man  cf  his 

In  177S,  lie  wna  captured  by  the  Indians,  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  then 
wndenineii  lo  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  lie  was  hav'od  by  the  inlerpnsition  of  Simon 
Oitly,  a  renegade  white,  who  h.^d  known  Kenton  in  Dunmore's  campaign.  Sbortly 
ififT  he  was  again  sentenced  t<i  deiitli,  and  a  accond  time  woa  saved  by  a  Ciinadlan 
Fr^acbmnn,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  send  him  to  the  British  at  Detroit 
From  thence  he  finally  escapdl.  and  a;.ntin  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

In  17**2,  bearing  he  hail  nut  killed  his  rival  iii  lose,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  in 
Older  to  remove  his  father'^  familv  to  hiH  new  homo  in  Kentucky,  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  services  he  hrnl  rendered  his  i^imntrv,  on  account  of  some  defeL't  in 
bi)  land  titles,  he  loNt  his  propertv,  and  was  hnjiriKuned  twelve  months  for  debt,  on 
the  very  (pot  where  he  had  built  Ills  cabin  in  liT.t.  In  IWi,  he  settled  in  IJrbana, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  noma  years,  and  was  elected  brigadier  general  of  militia. 
He  was  in  the  war  of  IR12,  under  llarriann,  at  the  battle  of  Moravian  town,  wbere 
be  dinplaved  hin  usual  intrepidity.  Aliout  the  vear  1820,  ho  removed  to  [be  head 
nf  Mad  kiver.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  frosts  of  more  than  S()  wintfrs  had 
bllfn  on  his  head  without  entirely  whitening  his  locks.  His  biographer  thus  do- 
Kribes  his  personal  appearance  and  character : 

'tienerol  Kenton  was  of  fair  com  pie  i  ion,  sii  feet  one  inch  in  bight  He  stood 
aod  walked  very  erect;  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
unsty  ponndSk  Ho  never  was  inclined  to  be  corouiert,  although  of  suHicient  full- 
MM  to  form  ft  graceful  person.    Ho  had  a  soft,  tremaluus  voice,  very  pleasing  to 
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the  hearer.  Ho  had  lau"hin3  gray  evos,  which  aeoiuvd  to  fftadiiato  tlje  belialjer. 
Uq  wfis  a  plenaant,  pMdhiipinred  nnd  obliging  ciiinpitiiioii.  When  cieUnd,  or  pnh 
Tokcd  Eo  anger  (vrhicU  vitut  auldom  the  case),  the  ficrv  g1ftnc«  uf  Mi  eye  viiiald  nj- 
iD.O»t  curdle  tba  blood  uf  thoaa  urith  whom  he  came  in  coatnot.  His  ^I^!(^  wbon 
routed,  wika  a,  tornado.  In  liia  dealing,  he  was  perfeetlj  honeat;  his  ooolIJeiicli  iu 
man,  and  lii»  arodulitv,  were  nueh.  tmib  the  biuno  taan  might  cheat  hioi  twenty 
timcA;  and  if  he  prolessed  friendiihip,  he  might  cheat  him  etilL" 

Jiicob  Burnet  was  born  in  Kewxrk,  N.  J.,  in  1 TTO,  educated  at  PnoDcton,  and 
in  1796  admitted  to  the  hnr,  Ud  theih  emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  and  coinmcnned 
the  practice  of  his  pn>rcH»iion.  Dittil  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  in 
1^02,  ho  attended  court  re^rularlj  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta  and  Detroit,  the  Ia«t  of 
which  was  then  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wayne  county.  The  jfuinta  between  ihcxe 
nmoCe  plotiea  were  attended  with  exposure,  fatigue,  and  hiuiud,  and  were  usually 
performed  on  horseback,  in  parties  of  two  or  more,  throogh  a  wIlderneM  country. 
At  tlint  perioil  the  whole  white  population  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Hisiu- 
BJppi,  the  Ohio  and  the  laken,  was  only  about  5,000  souls,  Air.  Burnet  at  once  rom 
to  the  front  rank  in  hia  prflrei>sion,  Hu  was  appointed,  in  17^9,  a  member  of  the 
first  IcrritoriRl  legislature  nf  the  North* We«t  Territory;  and  the  firvt  coiic  af  luwR 
were  almost  wholly  framc-d  hy  him.  In  lUSI,  he  became  one  of  t)ie  judges  of  the 
■upremc  court  of  Ohio;  and  in  1823,  wm  elected  to  the  uatioaal  sennte,  ns  huc- 
cessor  of  (Jen.  HarriHon.  Nearly  hia  entire  life  wm  |<B«?ed  in  posltioaa  of  hanor 
insibility.  On  the  recommendation  of  Lufoycttc,  he  wna  elected  a  tuesi- 
a  Frencli  Academy  of  Soiencoii.  Ills  Notes  upon  the  North-Wusl  Trrri- 
Inrv  are  nmnn^  the  most  riiiuablo  cnntributious  to  tliD  tistory  of  the  west  cxtiiuL 
jD^ge  liurnet  died  in  1S53,  a^cd  S3  youra. 


iO,  rcHDonsibi 
ir  of  tno  Fre 


A  across  the  Cuyiiliogn.  River,  in  northern  Ohio,  near  the  site  of  FmukUn  Mill*, 
ew  miles  eust  ol  the  vilUge  uf  CuTiihaga  Falls,  IImc  the  noted  Caj)t,  Snoi'l  Rmd; 
made  1 1  is  fiimous  leap  r<ir  lU'e.  aUoiil 
the  year  lTf<J,  when  piuineil  lit  a, 
ynrl}!   ef   liiUiiili°.      Bi:i<l^~   «n*   tha 
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Um  in  the  hip,  but  not  bo  bullj  u  lo  prscent  Ills  progreu.  The  Indians  liliTing  to  n 
>  eonsider.iblt  circuit  before  tbey  coiilcl  erosa  tlia  alream,  Bmilj  ndvanced  n  good  dist. 
kbeuil.  Hia  limb  viu  groning  KliflTnim  tlie  wound,  hdiI  &b  llie  Iiidinna  gniricd  on  liii 
made  for  the  pond  which  now  beiira  his  imuie,  and  jphiiigiiig  in,  SHim  under  wnter  a 
sidonble  diftunce,  and  cume  up  uiidor  tlie  trunk  of  a  Inrge  oak,  which  hud  fiilleii  Jnli 
pond.  Tliif ,  nltlionKli  Icavin);  unlv  a  nlnall  breathing  place  to  ?upi>nrt  life,  "till  comj'li 
sheltered  him  from  Uietr  eight,  l^ie  IndiniiF,  tracing  hiro  b;  the  blood  lo  the  wnter,  i: 
dilurent  search  all  rounil  ilie  pond,  but  finding  no  ^giis  of  his  exit,  tiuallf  came  lo 
eonfilusioii  that  he  luid  sunk  nnd  wnii  drowned.  Aa  they  were  at  one  ^me  sinndliig  on 
very  tree,  beneath  wliicb  be  uu  cniiceiileil,  Urudr,  understanding  their  language,  was 
clad  to  hear  the  ici'idt  (if  llieir  delibeTulioni>,  and  after  they  had  pone,  weury,  lume, 
Bungrj,  he  made  good  liis  retreat  tn  his  own  huine.  Hia  folfowers  also  returii'ed  in  aa 
TLe  cba^m  Bcivsid  nhich  he  leaped  Is  in  sight  of  the  bridge  where  we  crossed  the  C 
faogn,  and  is  known  In  ail  tluit  region  bv  tlie  uame  of  <  Brady'i  Ltap.' " 


In  the  center  of  the  beautiful  puMic  s<]uar 
of  Oliver  HawrJ  Perry,  tbe  '■  Hero  of  L-Ae 
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evclund  stands  the  statue 

ie." 

It  was  inauKunted  with 

■  great  eeremony  on  the  lOth 

of 

September,  1860,  the  an- 

111 

ersiiry  of  his  signal  \ic- 

titry.      -Aiiimig  those  pves- 

eii 

wcro   the  frovernor  and 

Ikl 

i.hilureof  ItlioileWaud, 

IV 

Tj's  njitivc  state.  SI  ill!  iers 

«r 

ilie   lust   vfiir,  survivora 

(liekittieof  Lake  Erie, 

III 

iiMi'vlnim  Rhode  Islniid, 

Ni 

w     York.    I'cMi.sylvaiiin, 

nil 

1   ul-uut   711,000    visitors 

li^ 

111  the  surripundliifr  t-oua- 

":■ 

Aiiiiiii};   tho   c-LToiiio- 

8   of  ihe   occa.'-iuii  was  a 

><'k  h:ll 


I  Ihe 


iiKJi^itioN  of  thiit  » 
tiiiii[iieJ  ill  (he  viciory  of 
I't-iij.  Iloii.  Geo.  B:in(Toft 
w;is  the  orator  of  the  Jaj", 
Tlic  statue  is  of  Carrani 
iiiai'hie.  slaiiiliiii;  u)'iiii  a 
lii^-li  \.cdtiM^\  "of  llhode 
Inland  ^-raiiilc.  Tlic  fi-ure 
Clin  not  he  better  described 
than  in  the  woids  of  Mr, 
th.  p««  ST«ipt.  AT  CLiTtLAsn.  Wulcutl,  thc  arllst,  after  be 

W  nniailed  the  statue:  "It  is  the  Commander — bold  and  confident — giving 
directions  to  hia  men,  while  walcbins  through  the  smoke  of  battle  the  effect 
•fhis  broadsides  on  the  ciiemy.  Figuratively,  it  is  tlie  impersonation  of 
the  triumphant  here,  gazing  with  pride  and  unthiisiasm  over  the  beautiful 
liaj  he  saved  by  hio  valor,  and  pointing  to  the  lake  as  if  reminding  us  of 
lit  scene  of  bis  victory."  The  drapery  represents  the  official  dress  of  a 
(Dumodore  in  the  United  States  navy.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  an 
*lto-felie¥o,  representing  tbe  ineiJeut  of  Perry's  passage  from  the  Lawrence 
tothe  Xiogara,  vith  an  inscription  recording  tho  date  of  the  engagement. 
Ob  either  aide  of  the  pedestal  is  a  figure,  representing  a  sailor-boy  and  mid- 
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the  hearer.  Ho  had  luughing  grvj  evm,  whioh  ■eemw)  to  fnaoinale  t!ic  bBUoMrr. 
He  waa  a.  pleasant,  ptnod-liujiiored  nn<l  oUligin);  ootnp^nion.  Wlieii  eiuit[.>d,  ur  {int- 
voked  to  aoger  (which  wag  geldom  the  case),  the  Seij  glance  of  his  ejo  would  td- 
moat  curdle  tha  blood  of  tlioae  witli  whim  he  came  in  uontaet  Hie  tapi,  wlicn 
rousedr  wm  a  tornado.  In  his  dealing,  he  wna  porfeotlj  honest;  his  confidence  in 
man,  and  hia  credulity,  were  auch,  that  the  biuub  man  niifchi  cheat  huu  twetitjr 
timca;  and  if  ho  protesned  friendship,  bo  might  cheat  him  BtilL" 

Jai-.ob  Burnet  waa  horn  in  Newark,  N,  J.,  in  17T0,  educated  at  Princeton,  an4 
in  1796  admitted  to  the  hnr,  Hb  tbeib  emigrated  lo  CincinnHti,  and  comnienoed 
the  practice  of  hia  profcasion.  Until  the  formation  of  the  ounstitntion  of  Ohio,  in 
1802,  he  attended  court  rca;ulDr]^  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta  and  Detroit,  die  last  of 
which  was  tlien  the  aeat  of  jmtice  for  Wajne  countj.  The  jaunts  between  lbc«e 
remoto  plocea  were  attended  wilh  eipoaure,  fatij^e,  and  hoinrd,  and  were  usually 
performed  on  lioraebiick,  in  parties  of  two  or  more,  through  a  wildemees  countir- 
At  that  period  the  whole  white  population  betwoon  Pennsjlvonia  and  the  Mieais- 
aip|ii,  die  Oliioniul  tlu'  liik«i>,  was  onlv  about  S, 000  soula.  Mr.  Burnet  at  once  rage 
to  llii>  front  rank  in  liis  prorension.  tin  was  nnpointad,  in  1T(*U,  a  member  of  the 
lirst  irrritoriLil  lo;;isliiture  of  the  Norlh-Weat  Territorj;  flnd  the  fiwt  code  of  law* 
were  ulrnost  wholly  fninipd  hj  bim.  In  1S2I,  ho  Vacamo  one  of  the  judgoe  of  the 
Hupreine  court  of  Uliio;  nnd  in  I8S8,  was  elected  tu  tlie  national  stmnte,  hs  buc- 
OBB-ior  of  (len.  Harriddn,  Nearly  hie  enliro  life  was  paisetl  in  positiona  of  hiiaor 
and  renponBlbility.  On  the  rooommendution  of  I.iL<V^t'U«,  he  wuti  elected  a  lufBi- 
ber  of  the  French  Academy  of  SuienveA.  His  N'ote»  iitHin  the  Norlh-Wiwl  IVrri- 
torv  ore  aman^  the  m»(it  vnlunUo  enntributions  to  the  history  of  tho  weet  «it:(Ot 
Juclj-e  Durnct  died  in  1853,  a^ed  iH  j-oara. 


ii  ikcrasa  th«  Cuvalioga  Rirer,  in  norliiern  Ohio,  nenr  the  aite  of  Fniiklla  Mllloi 
a  few  miles  eut  ot 'the  vill&ge  of  CoTBhoga  FalU,  thai  ihenotad  Cnpt- Snm'I  Bndj 
■-^.id  1.!.  I'limoua  Icftp  for  life,  abaitt 
ITtHtl,  whml    plIITUvd    iir  a 
liiiiiuii'.      Br.iily    will)   Jte 
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kin  to  lb*  htp,  but  not  ao  badi;  at  to  prBTsnt  his  progresi.  The  IndlaoB  Kkrlng  lo  miik* 
I  eonndcr.ibU  circuit  before  iber  coiiM  cross  I1i<  stream,  Bmilj  ndrunced  n  good  diiiUiice 
thtid,  HU  limb  vuB  growing  Miff  from  tlio  wound,  anil  M  [lie  Itidinns  gnincd  on  lilin,  lie 
Budtforlhe  pond  which  iiow  beiirs  his  luiuie,  and  (tuiiging  in,  SHam  under  unlera  con- 
sJOenlile  di^tunce,  and  came  up  uiidor  the  trunk  of  a  Inrge  oak,  nhich  hail  fnlleu  into  Ihe 
pond.  Hiiti,  nhhoUKh  Ic:iving  oiilv  a  Fmull  broaching  place  to  Buppnrl  lit'«,i>till  cUPirleicty 
•Mund  him  from  tlioir  fight.  I'lie  hidinnii,  tmeing  him  by  the  blnod  lo  the  watei',  tnade 
dilumt  Ecorch  oil  round  llie  pond,  but  Kiiding  nu  ugiis  of  hla  exit,  fiuall}'  came  ro  [lie 
ai[i):lu.iia[i  that  he  had  i>unk  and  Kaf  dmnned.  As  the;  were  at  one  time  atiuidiii;^  on  the 
ti^rritee,  benenlh  which  he  was  concenleil.  Urady,  underatntidini;  their  Inugusge,  was  very 

eto  hear  the  re«ntt  i>l'  tlieir  deliberuliun>,  niid  ntler  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame,  anil 
„T;,he  nude  good  hia  relrent  to  his  uwu  home.  His  fotfowera  also  retumoil  in  tafotr. 
^(tia:im  acitias  which  he  leiipcd  is  insight  ut  (he  bridge  where  we  croa&ed  the  Cuy«- 
bop,  and  is  kuovn  In  all  tliat  region  by  tlie  unme  of  •  Brady't  Le^.' " 


In  the  l■<^^ter  of  the  benutifiil  puljlic  squiirc  in  Cleveland  stands  the  slatue 

of  Oliver  Hazard  I'erry,  the  -  ilavo  of  Luke  Erie."     It  was  inaugurated  with 

■  (rreut  c-eremuny  od  the  10th 

~  ul'  September,  1860,  the  un- 

niver»;iry  of  Ms  si^jnul  vic- 

tiivj.      Aiiifing  those  prea- 

enr   were   tlic  governor  and 

le:.-i:.l:mire<.ri{hodcI..*hnid, 

Pei-rj'siiiitivc  sljite.soSilierB 

of  tlie  l.:ittlo  of  Lake  Krie, 
iuilit.irvrnimUhoJelHbiiU, 
X.rw  York.  J'ci.ii-jlvaiiia, 
iiN.I  iil.uut  70,000  visitors 
f'loiii  (lie  surniundiup  eoun- 
g    t!ie   toretiio- 


hiL 


1    of  I 


The   »: 
■irble, 


the  hkc  in 


tai.din 


of  C\ii 


iiereft 
=  di.y- 


JiCilcf'tal     of     Uhoda 
isimid  j:niiiite.     The  fii;ure 
cat)  nut  he  better  described 
Ihuii  ill  the  words  of  Jlr, 
Tu.  p«.t  Stat.-.,  at  cl.tsl.xd.  Walcuti,  the  artist,  ailer  he 

bd  uti»ailed  the  statue:  "It  is  the  Commander — hold  and  cuiifideni — giving 
^liona  to  his  men,  while  nntchin!:  through  the  smoke  of  hnttle  the  eSeet 
of  bis  brocdsidea  on  the  enemy.  Fi^urutively,  it  is  the  iiupersoiiation  of 
Ike  triamphant  hero,  gazing  with  pride  and  ciilhiisiuHin  over  the  beautiful 
W  he  saved  by  bii*  Talor,  and  pointing  to  the  luka  as  if  reminding  ug  of 
tie  icene  of  liis  victory."  The  drapery  represents  the  official  dross  of  a 
wmmodore  in  the  United  Slates  navy.  On  the  front  of  the  pedcstui  is  on 
lito-rclievo,  representing  the  incident  of  Perry's  passage  from  the  Lawrence 
Id  tbe  Niagara,  with  un  inscnption  recording  the  date  of  the  engagement. 
Oi  either  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  figure,  repre^nting  a  sailor-boy  and  luid* 
■bipBtn. 
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Arthir  Si.  Cluir,  the  first  governor  of  tha  North-west  Territory,  wns  b  nntiTe 
of  ScotlanJ.  lie  was  a  licuCcoant  under  Wolfe,  and  a  mnjor  sencrBl  in  the  Kevo- 
lulion ;  subsequent! j  vaa  n  delegate  to  congress  froni  Penoxjlvania,  aod,  in  17ST, 
wns  chosen  its  presidiiDt  WhiJe  gOTernor  of  the  North-wegt  Territory,  From  17S8 
to  1802,  ho  was  much  estoemed  b;  the  people,  bein^  easy  and  frank  in  his  addresB, 
of  .creaC  intc)iritj  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  and  of  extenaiTe  information.  He 
had  the  respect  and  rriDndahip  of  Washington.  The  ^eot  misfortnue  of  hia  life 
was  his  aore  defeat  by  tha  Indians,  Nov.  4,  1T9I.  lie  died  in  abject  povert^  in 
lf<lS,  in  a.  onbin  runonj;  the  Dioantains  of  PennsylTanin. 

CoL  Jarad  ifajtffield  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759.  He  wae  edn- 
oated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
West  FoinL  He  vraa  appointed,  bv  President  Jefferson,  surveyor  general  of  the 
United  t^tntes,  upon  which  be  introduced  and  perfected  the  present  odroimblo  sys- 
tem of  dividing  the  public  hind,  by  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  tines,  into 
ranges,  townships  and  sections.  This  simpio  plan  has  been  of  an  untold  benefit  to 
the  rapid  and  easy  settlement  of  the  west,  lie  died  in  1 330.  lid.  D.  ManiSold, 
Enq.,  the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  tha  state  of  Uhio,  is  his  son. 

Charle*  Hammond  viotihcitn  in  Maryland  in  177<J,  and  dipd  in  Cinoinnati  in 
1S40,  whero  most  of  his  life  was  passed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  luw<ren 
nnd  as  a  journalist  acquired  a  groacer  reputation  than  any  man  who  ever  resided 
in  tlie  west.     For  many  years  he  edited  the  CinciDtiati  Gazette. 

Katkaii  Guil/iird,  lawyer  and  journalist  of  Cincinnati,  was  born  in  Hpenaer, 
Ua-SH.,  in  1786,  iknd  died  in  ISH  His  memory  is  espeaially  revered  for  his  long 
and  eminent  services  in  layinfc  the  fmindation  of  the  common  schools  of  Ohio — 
"  a  stote  which  has  one  third  of  a  million  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but 
keeps  no  standing  army  but  bet  school  tBachers,  of  whom  she  pays  more  than 
2l>,0Dfi,  which  providea  a  library  for  every  aohool  district,  and  regialiTS  aa  students 
more  than  600,000  i;hildren.  These  growing  in  beauty  and  strength  in  this  land 
iif  the  wheat,  tlie  corn  and  tho  vine,  where  the  purity  of  domestic  morals  is  main' 
tained  by  the  Tirtae  and  dignity  of  woman,  constitutes  its  preseat'glory  and  its 
future  hope." 


INDIANA. 


Indiana  was  originally  included  in  the  limita  of  "Nev  France,"  and 
ftfterward  in  the  "  North-west  Territory."  Its  territory  was  traversed  by  the 
French  tradere  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries  at  an  early  period.  According 
to  some  hiatoriana,  Vinccnnes  waa 
occ.upied  as  a  French  military  post  in 
1716,  and  as  a  missionary  elation  as 
early  as  1700.  The  firet  original 
Ecttlers  were,  probably,  mostly,  or  en- 
tirely, French  soldiers  from  Canada, 
belonging  to  the  aroiy  of  Louis  XIV. 
Their  descendants  remained  an  almost 
isolated  community,  increasing  very 
slowly  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  they  imbibed  a 
taste  for  savage  life,  from  habits  of 
intercourse  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors exclusively,  with  whom  they 
often  intermarried.  In  consequence 
*■"'  "'  '""""*•  of  thja   fraternization  with   the   In- 

dians, they  became  somewhat  degenerated  as  a  civilized  community. 

Bj  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1763,  all  the 
French  possessions  in  this  region  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  but  the 
Kltlers  still  retained  their  original  rights.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
'tie  French  settlers  displayed  their  hereditary  animosity  against  the  English. 
In  1778,  a  Spanish  resident  gave  ench  information  respecting  the  strength 
•nd  position  of  the  British  force  at  Vincennes,  that  by  his  directions.  Gen. 
Clirk,  of  Virginia,  easily  obtnined  possession.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the 
lemlory  comprised  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
I'lited  States. 

In  the  Indian  war  which  succeeded  the  first  settlement  of  what  is  now  the 
*bta  of  Ohio,  several  military  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  present  limits 
^f  Indiana.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  was  that  of  Oen.  Harniar,  who 
lurched,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Fort 
Vithington,  at  Ciocinnatt,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumec,  on  or 
lew  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  towns  were  destroyed,  but  detached  par- 
&M  of  the  army  were  defeated  in  two  separate  engagements. 
15fi 
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In  May,  of  tlie  next  year,  750  Kenhickinns,  under  Gen.  Charles  Scott, 
roudezvouseil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kcutucky  River,  nnil,  crossin^:  the  Oliiii 
on  the  2'6d,  murched  northward  with  great  rapidjty.  la  about  three  wctska 
the  eipcditioQ  returned  to  Kontuckj,  without  the  loss  of  u  mnn.  aAcr  h^y- 
in);  fiurpriKed  and  destroyed  several  towns  on  the  Wabash  aud  Eel  Aivers, 
killed  i!2  of  the  eneoiy  in  skirmishes,  and  taken  58  prisoners. 

Ill  the  Buceecding  August,  Col.  James  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Washington 
with  550  mounted  Kentucky  volunteers,  to  complete  tlio  work  which  had 
been  HO  successfully  begun  by  Gen.  Scott,  against  the  ludians  on  the  Wuboeh 
and  its  tributaries.  The  oxpeditioa  was  successful.  Several  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, the  corn  was  out  up  and  34  prisoners  takoo. 

By  the  treuty  of  Green  villa,  in  1705,  the  United  States  obtained  valnabla 
tracts  of  lund,  for  which  they  paid  the  Indians  money  aud  goods.  Other 
tracts  were  obtained,  afterward,  in  the  same  maoner.  But,  notwtthstAndiug 
this,  a  part  of  (he  Indians  still  remained  hostile,  and  being  excited  by  the 
eloquence  of  Tecumseb,  the  celebrated  Shawnee  warrior,  several  of  the  Indian 
tribes  united  in  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  whiles  at  the  west. 

Although  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  strong  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  toos- 
tablish-tho  institution  temporarily  within  the  Indiana  Territory.  The  first 
of  these  was  made  in  1802-3,  throagh  the  inttrumentality  of  &  convention 
presided  over  by  the  lorritorial  governor,  William  Honry  Httrrison,  vrhich 
petitioned  coiigresH  to  temporarily  suspend  the  openilion  of  (he  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordiuancc.  Tbcse  atlemptdwere  rcpcjtcd  through  n  succession 
of  years,  until  the  winler  of  180C-7,  (vhen  a  final  effort  was  made  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  tbis  end.  All  were  without  avail,  although  some  of  the 
ees  of  congress,  to  whom  the  subject  waarclerred,  reported  in  favor  of 
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^«jxt  morning.  The  enemy,  however,  attempted  to  take  Harrison  by  sur- 
prise the  night  after  the  conference.  The  governor  knowing  the  character  of 
bis  wily  foe,  arranged  his  troops  in  battle  order  as  they  encamped.  Just  be- 
fore day  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  the  Americans  being  pre- 
pared for  the  onset,  they  successfully  repelled  the  savages.  The  conflict, 
though  short,  was  unusually  severe ;  the  Indians  fought  with  desperate  cour- 
age, bat  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  decided,  and  the  Indians  fled  in  every 
direction,  having  lost,  it  is  supposed,  about  150  of  their  number.  Harrison 
now  laid  waste  their  country,  and  soon  afteward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace. 

The  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hos- 
tilities. Seduced  into  the  British  service,  the  Indians,  after  committing 
great  cruelties,  received  full  retribution  from  the  Americans;  their  villages 
were  destroyed  and  their  country  laid  waste. 

The  outline  of  the  military  events  which  occurred  within  the  present  boun- 
daries of  the  siate,  are  as  follows : 

Fort  Harrison,  situated  on  the  Wabash,  60  miles  above  Vincennes,  was  attacked 
OQthe  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  1812,  by  several  hundred  Indians  from  the 
Prophet's  town.  In  the  evening  previous,  30  or  40  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort  with  a  flag,  under  the  pretense  of  obtaining  provisions.  The  commander, 
Capt  Zachary  Taylor  (since  president),  made  preparations  for  the  expected  at- 
tftck.  In  the  night,  about  11  o'clock,  the  Indians  commenced  the  attack  by  firing 
on  the  sentinel.  Almost  immediately,  the  lower  block-house  was  discovered  to 
bare  been  set  on  fire.  As  this  building  joined  the  barracks  which  made  part  of 
the  fortifications,  most  of  the  men  panic  .stricken,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  In 
the  mean  time,  the  yells  of  several  hundred  savages,  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  the. despondency  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  it  a  scene  of  confusion. 
Bot  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  captain,  did  not  forsake  him.  By  the  most  stren- 
nous  exertions  on  his  part,  the  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  before  day 
the  men  had  erected  a  temporary  breast-work  seven  feet  high,  within  the  spot 
vhcrc  the  buildin;;  was  consumed.  The  Indians  kept  up  the  attack  until  morning, 
when,  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired.  At  this  time,  there  were  not 
more  than  2U  men  in  the  j^arrison  fit  for  duty. 

Shortly  after,  Gen.  Hopkins,  with  a  lar^e  force,  engaged  in  two  different  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois. 
The  fir«t  was  in  October.  With  4,000  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois aad  Indiana,  he  left  Vincennes  early  in  the  month,  relieved  Fort  Harrison  on 
the  10th,  and  from  thence,  marched  for  the  Kickapoo  villages,  and  the  Peoria 
towns — ^the  first  100,  and  the  last  160  miles  distant  But  his  men  mutinizing,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  before  reaching  the  hostile  towns.  On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  marched  from  Fort  Harrison,  on  his  second  expedition,  with  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops  and  volunteers.  On  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town, 
>t  which  place  and  vicinity,  he  destBoyed  300  wigwams,  and  large  quantities  of 
Indian  com.  Several  other  expeditions  were  successfully  accomplished,  against 
tbe  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  their  tributaries,  by  which  the  se- 
curity of  that  frontier  was  effected. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Chicago,  Fort  Wayne  was  closely  besieged 
by  several  hundred  Miami  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.  The  garrison  numbered 
<Nilj  some  60  or  70  effective  men.  The  siege  continued  until  near  the  middle  of 
September,  when  Gen.  Harrison  marched  to  its  relief  with  2,500  men,  upon  which 
tbe  Indians  fled. 

From  Franklinton,  in  Central  Ohio,  Harrison,  in  November,  sent  Col.  Camp- 
bell with  600  men,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Missininneway,  a  branch  of 
^  Wabash.  They  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  and  defeated  the  Indians  in 
&hard  fought  battle,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  return. 

Until  1800,  the  territory  now  included  in  Indiana,  remained  a  portion  of 
^  North-west  Territory.     In  this  year  it  was,  including  the  present  state 
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of  llliuoiR,  Ol^anilcd  under  the  nnme  of  Lidiana  Territory.  In  1800,  llio 
wcHlera  putt  of  the  territory  wus  set  off  as  "  Jllinoifi  Terntory."  In  181G, 
Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  UoioD  as  a  sovcroiga  stute.  In  1851,  a  nvw 
coNstitution  wua  adopted  by  the  people. 

Utitil  1818,  the  central  part  of  Indiunu  wdd  an  unbroken  wilderness,  in- 
hahitcJ  by  the  Miami,  Delaware,  und  Shawnee  Indians.  By  a  treaty  at  St. 
Slury's,  Oliio,  October  2,  1818,  between  Lewis  CiiEsi,  Jonathan  Jenninz^, 
and  BaDJnmio  Park,  conuuiBsionera,  and  the  Doluware  Indians,  the  latter 
ceded  all  their  territory  in  Indiana  to  the  United  Stales,  coveoantine  to  de- 
liver the  posgeaeion  in  1821,  This  region  was  afterward  called  "tlie  New 
Purchase."  Its  reportvd  fertility  and  beauty  attracted  settlers,  who  imme- 
diatelj  entered  the  country  and  made  setilciueule  at  various  points. 

ludiana  is  bounded  N.  by  Mifhigan  and  Lake  Micliigan,  W.  by  Illinois, 
E.  by  Ohio,  and  S.  by  the  Ohio  River.  It  lies  between  ST"  i5'  and  41'  52' 
N.  Lat.,  and  85°  AV  30"  nnd  88°  2'  aO"  W.  Long.  Its  extreme  length  IVoiu 
Dtii'th  tu  Eouth  is  2TtJ  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  1T6,  containiu^;  33,609 
square  niik'f,  or  21,  (i;jT,760  acres.  I^c  soil  ol'  the  staU  is  generally  good, 
and  much  of  it  highly  fertile.  The  richest  lauds  are  found  in  the  river  bot- 
toms, wh^re  the  soil  is  very  deep,  Tiiis  \)i  especially  the  citBe  iu  the  T&lleys 
of  the  Wabash  nnd  its  tributorUn,  and  in  sumo  pnrta  of  tlia  Ohio  valley. 

Tbcrcareno  mouulalus  in  Indiuua,  but  the  country  bordering  on  tile  Ohio, 
and  in  tonie  other  purls  is  hilly  and  broken.  It  is  eatiiuulBd  Inat  about  two 
thirds  of  the  state  is  level,  or  at  must  slightly  ui id ulatiu;^.  Bordering  on  all 
the  principal  Btreum»,  except  the  Ohio,  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land 
lh)in  throe  to  five  miles  Jn  width.  Keuiotc  from  the  rivers,  the  oountry  is 
broken  and  ilio  soil  lljibl.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Burfacc  is  generally  level,  inlerapemud  with  woodbinds,  prairies  and  swamps. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  ure  sund  hills  2IU  feet  hifsh,  back  of  which 
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1135,  from  M.  de  ViTtcennet,  «  French  officer  who  was  killed  that  year  among 
tli«  Chick asawa.     For  a  long  period  Dotfaing  of  much  moment  seems  to  have 

oNQTred  in  the  history  of  St.  Yiocent,  as  VincenDes  was  BOmetiines  called. 

AtthewmmeDccmsDt  of  the  Amerioan  Bevolulion,  mo^t  of  the  old  French 


niKloiiig.    TIh  tRick  of  tbe  Cililu  uid  Mlail»l|i|il  Rallnnid  aiqKiin  In  ths  liiniEnjUDd. 

posts  vere  p;arri3iined  with  British  troops,  who  incited  the  Indian  tribes  in 
their  vicinity  to  tiiko  up  arms  nfwinst  the  Americnns.  In  1778,  Col.  George 
Bogera  Clurk  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  Vir-^inia,  wiih  a  small  force,  to 
bk«  possession  of  the  British  posts  on  tlie  western  frontiers,  By  his  adrlresB 
be  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Kaskaskia,  Cnhokia,  and  Vincennes, 
nlhout  bloodshed. 

In  Dec,  177S,  Iliimilton,  the  Britisli  governor  at  Detroit,  came  down  npon 
Bl  Vincent,  or  Vincennes,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  in  an  uneipected 
lUDner.  At  this  time,  Post  Vincennes  was  garrisoned  by  two  men  ouly, 
Capt.  Helm,  of  Virginia,  and  one  Henry.  "  Helm,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  yielJ,  absolutely,  lo  any  odJs;  so.  loudin'-  his  single  cannon,  he 
ilood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match.  When  the  British  came  nigh  he  bade 
them  stand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  terms  wonid  be  granted  the  garri- 
iOD,  OS  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The  governor,  unwilling  to  lose 
time  and  men,  offered  the  usual  honors  of  war,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
liii  eyes  when  he  saw  the  threatening  garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one 
priTotc."  On  the  24th  of  Feb.,  1779,  Col.  Olark,  with  a  force  of  one  hon- 
ind  and  seventy  men,  including  pack -horse  men,  etc.,  re-appeared  before 
Vincennes,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  It  was  garrisoned  at  thia  time  by 
■nenly-nine  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton,  who  was 
ailed  the  "hair  buyer,"  for  his  offering  the  Indiana  a  certain  snm  for  each 
Kalp  ihey  brought  in.  He  was  compelled  to  give  np  ''  Fort  Sackville,"  and 
with  some  others,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Virginia. 

With  the  capture  of  Vincennes  and  the  other  Britjsh  posts,  of  Kaskaskia, 
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Cniiokin,  et«.,  in  the  Illinois  couotry,  by  Clark,  Yiryinia  ncfiuiroil  ihn  ooun- 
try  then  known  as  the  North-west  Territory,  which  fhe  ceded  to  tho  Kon- 
cral  government,  in  1739.  When  the  iDdinna  Territory  was  or^niiiKtJ  in 
ISUD,  V.incennes  wa.i  made  the  capital,  and  so  remained  until  liil3,  nhon 
t'orydon  bpconie  tho  capital  oF  tho  Territory  and  in  1816  of  the  stale.  la 
lS2o,  Indianapolis,  within  the  "  New  PiirchuBo,"  bccume  the  Btnle  capital. 


The  foUowing  acconrit  of  the  celebrated  interview  between  Tecumsoh  aod 
Gen,  Mnrrjson,  in  front  of  the  Harrison  House,  now  sUindiitg  in  VincoDDM, 
is  from  Judge  Law's  "  Colonial  History  of  Post  Yincennes,  6t«.:" 

In  ihe  sprinp  of  1810,  Gpn,  Ilarrisrin,  beinjt  goremor  of  the  North-WMlern  Ter- 
ritory, and  residini;  at  \'iticentfe» — tho  Beat  of  government — ha4  Imnttd  from  ri»- 
Tious  qunrbere  that  Teeuinsoh  had  been  rinltlnii  tlie  dilTeretit  Indian  ttibea,  seat* 
tercd  a\tMf^  the  valleys  of  the  Wttb«a1i  end  IRiimiB,  with  r  view  of  foTMlng;  an  alli- 
anoc  mid  mfikinic  eommon  <mn«e  hgikiuM  tho  whiloa.  and  thut  there  waa  cTMt  {irob- 
ability  tlint  hin  mimion  hnd  h«eii  Riieceaitftll.  Awiire,  im  he  was,  Aat  if  this  was 
the  iM°'',  and  that  if  the  [■omliinotinn  hail  horn  rorran],  lUftli  at  wot  Wpreao&ted. 
the  spiliements  in  tlie  sonlhen  tOTl'tian  ef  Itidinna  aud  Illinoi*  were  in  ffrent  dan- 
eer;  that  Vinconnoa  ilxelf  wntiM  bo  the  Aral  object  of  attaeh,  Mid  (ll«,with  a 
hnndful  of  trooi>!i  in  tlie  teirtlerj,  •  Btltv^e«•ftll  Tfmtmtm  ai^t  not  be  onMe;  and 
nut  probnWy  fatly  aware  of  tho  cstent  of  the  orpiniimtion  attempted  I^TtMiMfieh, 
and  deairoas  of  avoidins,  if  ho  touIi!.  tlie  ncresniij-  of  n  cn!I  In  urmB,  he  sent  a 
UjeMage  to  him,  then  reiiidinf!  at  the  "  J'i-"phi>tii  Tinvn,"  inritins  liim  (o  a  council. 
to  be  ht'ld  at  as  early  a  period  as  paesiljle,  Tor  the  purpose  (jf  tnlkin;;  over  and 
amicably  settling  all  dilReulties  which  mij;ht  exint  between  tho  whites  and  the 
ShawneoH.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  that  Tecnm- 
seb,  nccompanied  by  about  serentf  of  his  warrior*  made  his  appearance.  They 
aneampeil  on  the  banks  of  the  Wafiash,  jupt  above  the  town,  nnd Tecumseh  cave 
notice  (II  the  Riivernor  that,  in  purauanijo  of  his  invitation,  he  had  come  l<i  bold  a 
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ItcUi  recline.*'  Having  finished,  he  stretched  himself  with  his  warriors  on  the 
{rteeii  award.  The  effect,  it  is  said,  was  electrical,  and  for  some  moments  there  was 
perfect  silence. 

The  goTernor,  through  the  interpreter,  then  informed  him,  "  that  he  had  under- 
stood he  had  complaints  to  make  and  redress  to  ask  for  certain  wrongs  which  he, 
Tecumsch,  supposed  had  been  done  his  tribe,  as  well  as  the  others;  that  he  felt 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  one  and  make  satisfaction  for  th*e  other,  if  it  was  proper 
hf  should  do  80.     That  in  all  his  intercourse  and  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  he 
had  endeavored  to  act  justly  and  honorably  with  them,  and  believed  he  had  dune 
FO,and  bad  learned  of  no  complaint  of  his  conduct  until  he  learned  that  Tecumsch 
was  endeavoring  to  create  dissatisfaction  toward  the  government,  not  only  amoni; 
the Slijiwnees,  but  among  the  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois; 
anil  had,  in  so  doing,  produced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  between  them   and  the 
whit*??,  by  averring  that  the  tribes  whose  land  the  governmert  had  lately  purchased, 
had  no  ridit  to  sell,  nor  their  chiefs  any  authority  to"  convey.     That  he,  the  gov- 
ernor, haa  invited  him  to  attend  the  council,  with  a  view  of  learning  from  his  own 
lip3,  whether  tliere  was  any  truth  in  the  reports  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  Itani 
whether  he,  or  his  tribe,  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  whites,  and, 
if  80,  as  a  man  and  a  warrior,  openly  to  avow  it     1  hat  as  between  himself  and  as 
great  a  warrior  as  Tecumsch,  there  siiould  be  no  concealment — all  should  be  done 
by  tliem  under  a  clear  sky,  and  in  an  open  path,  and  with  these  feelings  on  his  own 
pjirt,  he  was  glad  to  mi^et  him  in  council."     Tecumsch  arose  as  soon  as  the  gov- 
ernor hsid  linished.     Those  who  knew  him  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did specimens  of  his  tribe — celebrated  for  their  physical  proportions  and  tine  forms, 
even  amon;:  the  nations  who  surrounded  thorn.     Tall,  athletic  and  manly,  digni- 
fied, but  graceful,  he  secmeil  t!ic  beau  ideal  of  an  Indian  chieftain.     In  a  voice 
first  low,  iiut  with  all  iis  indistinctness,  musical,  he  commenced  his  reply.     As  ho 
warmed  with  his  subject,  his  clear  tones  might  be  heard,  as  if  "  trumpct-tongued," 
l^)  the  utmost  Iimit'<  of  the  assembled  crowd  who  surrounded  him.     The  most  per- 
fn'tsilenc**  prevailed,  except  when  the  warriors  who  surrounded  him  gave  their 
pittoral  a-i'a^-nt  Ui  some  elo(juent  recifjil  of  the  red  nmn's  wrong  and  the  white 
mans  injustice.     Well  instructed  in  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  fully  acquainted 
vrith  their  history,  the  councils,  treaties,  and  battles  of  the  two  races  for  half  a 
centur}*.  he  rccapituhitcd  the  wronirs  of  the  red  man  from  the  massacre  of  the  Mo- 
ramn  Indian^*,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  down  to  the  period  he  had  met  the 
pnveruor  in  council.     lie  told  him  "  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  ever  again  be 
the  friend  of  the  white  man."     In  reference  to  the  public  domain,  he  asserted 
^■that  the  (Jreat  Spirit  had  given  all  the  country  from  the  Miami  to  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  hikes  to  the  Ohio,  as  a  common  property  to  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  within 
th<rte  borders,  and  that  the  land  could  not,  and  should  not  be  sold  without  the  con- 
wntof  all     That  all  the  tribes  on  the  continent  formed  but  one  nation.     That  if 
^e  United  Stitcs  would  not  give  up  the  lands  they  had  bought  of  the  Miamis,  the 
OeUware.«.  the  I'ottowatomies,  and  other  tribes,  that  those  united  with  him  were 
determined  to  fall  on  those  tribes  and  annihilate  them.     That  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  chiefs,  but  in  future  to  be  governed  by  their  warriors. 
That  their  tribes  had  been  driven  toward  the  setting  sun,  like  a  galloping  horse 
fXe-kat-a  cush-e  Ka-top-o-lin-to.)    That  for  himself  and  his  warriors,  ne  had  de- 
termined to  resist  all  further  aggressions  of  the  whites,  and  that  with  his  consent, 
or  that  of  the  Shawnees,  they  should  never  acquire  another  foot  of  land.     To  those 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  Shawnee  language,  I  may  here  remark  it  is  the 
BOfft  musical  and  euphonious  of  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  west     When 
spriken  rapidly  by  a  fluent  speaker,  it  sounds  more  like  the  scanning  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  tlian  anything  I  can  compare  it  to.     The  efiect  of  this  address,  of 
which  I  have  simply  given  the  outline,  and  which  occupied  an  hour  in  the  delivery. 
Bay  be  readily  imagined. 

William  Ilenry  Harrison  was  as  bravo  a  man  as  ever  lived*  All  who  knew  him 
trill  acknowledge  his  courage,  moral  and  physical,  but  he  was  wholly  unprepared 
f*9T  pach  a  speech  as  this.  There  was  a  coolness,  an  independence,  a  denance  in 
the  whole  manner  and  matter  of  the  chieflain's  speech  which  astonished  even  him. 
ilc  knew  Tocumfleh  well.    lie  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  high  qualities  as  a 
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man  find  wnrrior  lie.  knew  hU  nciwcr,  his  skiH,  hie  in2iioni"i-,  not  onlj  over  b 
own  tribo,  but  over  Ihiisp  who  dwi'll  on  the  wiit«rB  of  Uic  Wnltiuli  »n(i  IIlinoUL  I 
Imow  ho  was  no  hra^inu't — that  -what  lie  a^id  he  niMiit — ^rhat  lie  promif^  he  1 
tended  to  perfiirm,  ilc,  wm  full;  uwnro  liinl  he  vrua  a,  he  not  to  he  Irenl^d  liichti 
on  enemy  tii  he  coneilinled  not  swinied — onr  t"  hu  mut  with  kindtieas  not  eoiit«iii( 
There  wna  s  stillneaa  throughout  the  nsMimhl/  when  1'uuumveh  hod  done  npeokil 
whieh  WHS  painfuL  Itot  t,  whiipcr  wns  to  bo  h<inrd — all  eyi>«  wore  earned  fra 
the  speaker  to  the  governor  The  unwatmnted  nnd  anwuminliible  pretensions  d 
the  cliief,  and  the  bold  and  defiant  tone  in  which  he  had  nnnaiineed  them,  ata 
gicred  oven  him.  It  was  some  momentK  before  he  itrMe.  AdilraKsiag  TccumM 
who  had  taken  hia  seat  with  hi*  warriors,  lie  (^aid :  "  That  the  charts  of  bad  fail 
mnde  against  the  government,  and  the  ossertinn  that  ininstii^e  had  been  done  tt 
Indians  in  aaj  treaty  ever  made,  or  any  connoil  ever  held  with  them  by  the  Uml4 
Htiites,  hod  no  foundation  in  farL  That  in  all  their  dt'alinsa  with  the  red  tnai 
^07  had  ever  been  gaverned  hy  the  strictest  rules  of  ripht  and  justiae.  Th 
while  cither  cirilizvd  nations  had  treated  them  with  contumely  and  contempt,  om 
had  alwnys  anted  in  gnod  fnith  with  them.  That  so  fnrn«  he  individimlly  wiwoa 
oemcd,  he  could  siiy  in  the  presence  of  the  '{Ireat  Spirit,'  who  v/m  wutnhing  iiti 
their  deliberationa,  (hat  his  ennduet.  even  with  tlie  must  insignifioonl  tribe,  trt 
been  marked  with  kindnon,  and  all  his  act«  governeJ  by  honor,  integrity  and  Ik 
dealing.  That  he  hod  uniformly  heeu  tlie  friend  of  the  red  mnn,  and  that  it  w1 
the  first  time  in  bis  life  that  hi«  motires  had  been  questioned  or  hi»  ac^oo  h 
peached.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  thnt  he  had  eror  heard  such  nnronndi 
olaimfl  put  fortli,  as  Tocumeeh  hnd  eet  up,  liy  itny  chief,  or  any  Indian,  having  tt 
least  regard  for  truth,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  intercourse  between  it 
Indian  and  the  wliitc  mnn.  from  the  lime  tliia  continent  wu<i  first  di»i;overed. 
What  the  ^■overniir  had  said  thus  fnr  had  been  in'crpretcil  by  Barron,  tho  into 
preter  to  tjio  ^hawnees,  nnd  be  was  about  interpreting  it  lo  the  Miainis  aud  Putd 
wulomios,  who  fnrnied  piirtof  the  cavalcade,  when  Tocumseh,  nddresNnK  the  J) 
.terpreter  in  Shawnee,  snid,  "  he  tin  I"  liarron,  who  bad,  ns  all  suhordinatea  (e 
peoially  in  ihe  Inilinn  department)  have,  a  great  revert'nve  and  rcapent  for  U 
"powers  tliat  '>'>,"  euniuienoed  interpreting^  the  Innpia^o    of  TccHinsph    lo  tb 
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ing  bim  woald  for  a  moment  have  supposed  he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the 
thrilling  scene  of  the  previous  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the  first  and  second  council,  Tecumseh 
had  tolU  Barron,  the  interpreter,  ''  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  wKites^  that 
the  people  of  the  territory  were  almost  equally  divided,  half  in  favor  of  Tecumseh, 
and  the  other  adhering  tu  the  governor."     The  same  statement  he  made  in  council 
He  said  '*  that  two  Americans  had  made  him  a  visit,  one  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding Vintor,  the  other  lately,  and  informed  him  that  Governor  Harrison  had  pur- 
cbased  land  from  the  Indians  without  any  authority  from  the  government,  and  that 
one  half  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  purchase.     He  also  told  the  governor 
that  he,  Harrison,  had  but  two  years  more  to  remain  in  office,  and  if  he^  Tecumseh, 
ooald  prevail  upon  the  Indians  who  sold  the  lands  not  to  receive  their  annuities 
for  that  time,  that  when  the  governor  was  displaced,  as  he  would  be,  and  a  good 
nan  u>pointed  as  his  successor,  he  would  restore  to  the  Indians  all  the  lands  pur- 
ehased  from  them."     After  Tecumseh  had  concluded  his  speech,  a  Wyandot,  a 
Kickapoo,  a  Pottawatomie,  an  Ottowa,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  severally  spoke,  and 
declared  that  their  tribes  had  entered  into  the  "  Shawnee  Confederacy, '  and  would 
support  the  principles  laid  down  by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  appointed  their 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  governor  informed  Tecumseh  "  that  he 
woald  immediately  transmit  his  speech  to  the  president,  and  as  soon  as  his  answer 
was  received  would  send  it  to  him ;  but  as  a  person  had  been  appointed  to  run  the 
boandury  line  of  the  new  purchiise,  he  wished  to  know  whettier  there  would  be 
danger  in  his  proceeding  to  run  the  line."  Tecumseh  replied, ''that  he*  and  his 
allies  were  determined  tnat  the  old  boundary  line  should  continue,  and  that  if  the 
whites  crosited  it,  it  would  be  at  their  peril."  The  governor  replied,  "that  since 
Tecamseh  had  been  thus  candid  in  stating  his  determination,  he  would  be  equally 
so  with  him.  The  president,  lie  was  convinced,  would  never  allow  that  the  lands 
on  the  Wabash  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes  than  those  who  had  occupied 
them,  and  lived  on  them  since  the  white  people  came  to  America  And  as  the  title 
to  the  lands  lately  purclmsed  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  fair  purchase,  he 
nijcht  rest  assured  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  would  be  supported  by  the 
sword." 

"So  be  it,"  was  the  stern  and  haughty  reply  of  the  "Shawnee  chieftain,"  as  he 
tod  his  braves  took  leave  of  the  governor  and  wended  their  way  in  Indian  file  to 
their  camping  ground.  And  thus  ended  the  last  conference  on  earth  between  the 
ebiTalrous  and  gallant  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  he  who  since  the  period 
tUuded  toh?is  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  its  chief  magistrate.  The  bones 
of  the  first  lie  bleaching  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Thames — those  of  the  last  are 
deposited  in  the  mausoleum  that  covers  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 


Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Marion 

eounty,  is  on  the  west  fork  of  White  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the  National 

Road,  109  miles  N.W.  from  Cincinnati,  86  N.N.W.  from  Madison,  on  the 

Ohio,  and  573  W.  by  N.  from  Washington.     The  city  is  located  on  a  fertile 

and  extensive  plain,  two  miles  N.W.  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state, 

which  was  formerly  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.    The  original  town 

pbt  was  a  mile  square,  but  it  has  extended  itself  on  all  sides.     Washington- 

street  through  which  the  National  Road  passes,  the  principal  street  in  the  city,  is 

12U  feet  wide,  Circle-street  80  feet,  the  others  90  feet.     On  the  1st  of  Jan., 

18^,  the  public  oflSces  of  the  state  were  removed  from  Corydon,  the  former 

eipital,  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  seat  of  government  established  here ;  but 

tbe  le^lature  held  its  sessions  in  the  county  court  house,  until  Dec,  1834, 

whcD  the  state  house  was  completed.     This  showy  structure,  180  feet  long 

bj  80  wide,  is  on  the  mpdel  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  was  built  at ' 

of  about  <60,000. 
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IndianapolU  !s  on 
oiif  hyadred  diSer«nt 
to  5,000  persona  visi 
Citisena  of  80  of  the 

of  the  greal«sl  niilroaii  oeulers  in  llio  world,  nearly 
tmins  pasa  ia  uiid  oul  of  tlie  city  diiil}',  nud  fVom  3,00U 
the  place  in  twenty-four  hours.     It  is  slated  that  tho 
91  couotioain  thestatfl,  cau  come  to  Indianapolis,  attend 
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m^ned  u  to  his  Tate.  Hii  death  grcAlt^  exrited  Cho  ^ttlcra,  Imt  Uieir  nuiuerieal 
w<>;ikni.'.44  preTeated  an  elGirt  tn  iivoaise  iL  Tlio  littlo  «trt^iiiu  u-Liuli  once  piiniiied 
■i  rerv  torturoua  c<iur«o  tlimu^li  the  soutli-cnst  part  of  tlio  citT,  iilarinin<;  the  lew 
inlinliitants  o(  that  Bcution  by  ita  1ii;:U  lluoJa,  but  nrliick  ih  aavr'aa  chiui^d  tlint  its 
iiM  uhartuter  ii  utterly  loHt,  wax  niimed  after  Pogue,  and  will  be  a  memorial  of 
him  it  'the  first  settler'  of  Indianapolis. 


Main  Pii»teH4/tr  Ritib-'uid  Sliifmu,  VniiiH  Ihpul,  lad'iaiiapalii. 

In  Fr^^ll!tr^■.  IWil.  .T„lin  an.l  Jiiin.-i  Mi'l'nrMii.rft  l.iiilt 
i;i.rl,r;.I:;c.  '  In  th.>  i^arlv  pirt  of  'SI.itcX,.  .Ii.lm   Mi 
r.:ins  ill  tlie   nortli-Wi'.t   r.ii-n,-i- ..f  llii:   dunutioii. 
wit  l.ri-l.'i..     InAi.nl,  I^:>1.    "      "" 
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Ii  TV  ].itt»r  pnrr.  of  M:>r.'h.  w.<\  in  April  nn.l  Mav 
tr»i:(  nrrived,  ami  m  the  cml  "f  the  liitti>r  iiiniith  (hvi 
in:ir:<.'i  Aimmi  (li<-\n  w.th  Mvs^rs-  l>:iv),..  ndiihill,  ( 
riiunnl  lliLr<liti:;.  riml^Taniii  uow  Wpiii  t>>  turn  the 
«-i'ni*iit,  mi  1  it  wliiwly  nml  Rti'n'iilv  ini-wnneil  fiir  !i  your  iifterwanl. 

TL'^iiioriii-ii- iiftho  «ettlerM  t(>ap|ir<ipri;il«  hindn  in  the  New  I'urrhnw,  fMind 
L''.4a)itfrp:irt  in  the  oetion  i)f  the  iitat«.  ii>neernin<;  the  locnlinn  of  thi!  newRi-iU 
■■ru^irMnmeiit.  The  aet  orConijri'B'i.  uf  April  1'.',  I^'lli,  nuthiirixiti'^  (lie  fnrunition 
ofifUte  ifiiTPmiiiCTit.  doaiited  fmir  secticiiiK  of  tlie  unsiilil  piiKlie  liinds  to  the 
ila''^.  for  a  permnnent  neat  of  tnivernment,  ;:ivi(i|E  the  privile;;e  af  tielei.'tinn.  'I'he 
n!j>et  VM  t!i>n»ider^  iiaraediately  ntler  the  In^aty  at  Sl  Murv»,  uml  on  llie  1  Itli 
Af  Janiliirr.  I^*jn.  the  leKisI^tturc,  bv  kir,  appointed  flenr^fo  If iint,  •Inhn  4'onni>r, 
i'bn  liilliliind,  tStephcn  Ludlow,  Joseph  lIartiiohim..'H-,  John  Tipton,  .1ei>->e  It.  I>>in- 
btai.  KreHi-rielc  Itapp,  W'm.  Prince,  and  Thoiuax  Kinerwiti,  cnmiiii?HionrT)>  to  ki>1i'i'C 
t  !-"ntli.n  fore  pertoun?nt  seat  of  frovernmont.  •  »  •  The  present  site  iviii<  colerti-il, 
■hii'h  L'are  thp  plni-e  ioi>tont  reputation,  and  in  the  iiprina.  and  Bninmor.  nn'l  I'lill 
ftf  Hl^.  it  mpi<11v  inereaned  in  pnpuktion.  Mnrrii  Morri*.  Dr.  t^.  (i.  Mileliell.  J. 
u4  J.  <:i*ei).  U'm.  Kevan.  M  Nowland,  J.  M.  Knv.  Jnnie«  ltlfik>'.  Xnthiiniel  <'oi, 
Thannii  Aaderoon,  Jnhn'  Hawkino,  Dr.  Dunlup,  David  W<H<d,  l>.  Ynn<I<!s.  Col.  Itna- 
mU,  X,  U.  Clearty,  Dr.  Coi,  D.  Magaire,  and  many  otlicrs  arrlred,  and  the  vabini 
.16 
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rnpidly  inoreiucd  alunz  tlte  rivsr  bank.    On  January  6,  1S21,  the  Iegi«Ifttan  <m- 
tirmod  the  selection  of  tbe  site  ind  natuod  it  InilittDiipulis. 

The  aettlement  af^rward  moved  evt,  the  unpatulleled  sicknew  of  IS21  con- 
rincini;  tile  eettlers  that  a  reBidenae  nwiij  from  the  riverwits  tbs  beat  for  thorn.  A 
tine  f^rovB  of  tall  BCrtii^bt  susar  trees  oluud  on  the  'GoTemor'ii  Circle.'  Od  Sun> 
i&ja  the  earl;  settlers  aaseiahled  thcira  ti)  hoar  preAubin^  bj  liev.  John  MeClung. 
They  Bat  on  the  lugM  nnd  grasi  about  bim  in  Iiidiivn  Btjle.  This  geDti»iiisu  wna  , 
probubly  Rie  lirsC  preacher  in  the pluiso,  nnd  preuchud  tlia  ftmt  noniKio  an  this  mot 
in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1821.  Other  authoritlaa  wtr  that  iha  Srat  eennon  vnu 
preached  this  year  where  the  state  house  now  stondft,  d;  Haf.  Vjgea  llfuuiuonii 

Calvin  Fletcher,  Etq.,  who  now  lirva  junt  north  of  tho  eity,  wiui  then  tbo  only 
attorn  cy-nt-law  in  the  new  settlement,  and  the  ultimate  Judge  in  nil  knotty  eiisMt 
There  wua  nu  jail  nearer  than  ConntirHville,  and  the  cnlprit  i>pnt«nccd  to  impriwin- 
inent,  hod  to  be  conreycd  br  tbe  eonstablo  nnd  hie  posac,  on  honcbnck  il>ruu<ili 
the  woods  to  that  place.,  Tliie  iuTolved  muph  tima,  trouhlo  and  eipcnao,  and  tbe 
shorter  plan  was  atY^rvmrd  adopt«d  to  scare  tbora  atray.  An  ilistnnoti  ooourrcd  on 
Christmas  day,  iS21.  Four  Kentucky  boatuuin,  vrlio  hnd  'vrhi|mwl  thoir  wetjiil 
in  wild-otib>,'  caina  from  '  the  blaSs'  to  'Naples'  (as  lliey  unlled  Inc  town),  tu  ban 
ajolly  ChriAtmaii  upree.  The  'spree'  bo^n  eiariy,  oiid  tho  settlers  wi>re  oniusod 
beforu  the  dawn,  by  n  terrible  ntcket  at  Daniel  Ii^rkon's  gmcusty.  A  ttsuity  n^uon' 
noiassiiee  revealed  ih<<  four  hproos  iiusily  un^i^^tM]  in  the  luuilablu  work  of  'Inkina 
it  iluwn.'  A  i-i>.|iii'.it  rii  .li'^iiar.  firoyoked  strong  otpletires,  nttuudud  by  U  diipkrol^ 
krga  knives  "ill. ■'-  -i^  n  ..in.iruiii  L-auaed  the  oitinnst')  "rotir*'  I»eoiisalt.  '■'''*J* 
wore  interest.  I  iiml  l)csides  tbnt,  soch  hiwl«M  prooeodinjt*  oouU 

not  he  bilcri-t'  '  <ii'  determined  tii  cunciuer  at  ^1  biuuuils,     Juniits 

llluke  vuloTiti ■.■.■■  i  ■:  '  .:  u.|.l.'  [In-  1-in;!  leodi^r,  Bmnn  of  lierculimn  »l»e  and  slrcu-.;(h. 
it' the  TL'st  would  t:ik(t  ihi:  ilirce  other;.  The  attSL-kwas  maile  at  oiii-e.  the  purhr 
i!iji]i[uoi-i-d,  and  marclind  under  gunrd  tbrough  tbe  wot'U  .Ui  Justiiyi  Alellvaiiis'A 
ciilijii,  'I'lu'y  wore  trii-d  and  bearily  fined,  no't  in  dufnult  of  myuient  onlcrni  t^ 
juil  Tliiy  could  nut  pay,  and  it  was  deuued  impowlblu  to  tnke  thuin  Ibrongh  th^ 
woij'l't  to  C'innersville  iit  that  neaAon  of  th«  ynar,  A  guard  wiu,  therofore,  oLlomJI 
over  tliem,  with  the  reijnisite  instruiitiuns.  und  during  the  night  ttiu  ditu^bljb^» 
TOCii  esaiiped  to  more  congenial  clitaea. 
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along  Washington  street  much  farther  from  it  than  before.  The  dreary  appear- 
ance of  the  settlement  during  the  fall,  no  longer  clun>:  to  it,  and  notwithstanding 
the  threatened  famine,  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  rose  higher  than  ever.  Washing- 
ton-street was  the  first  street  plearcd,  and  during  the  fall  of  18*21,  was  completely 
blocked  up  by  felled  trees  and  prickly  ash  bushes.  John  Hawkins  built  a  large 
Ion;  tavern  where  the  Capitol  Uouso  now  stands,  using  logs  cut  from  the  site  and 
adjoining  street  in  its  erection.  The  main  settlement  whs  still  west  of  the  canal, 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Carlisle  llouso.  A  gnmp  of  cabins  in  this  vi- 
cinity, was  dignified  by  '  Wilmot's  Row,'  from  a  iiuin  of  that  niimc  who  kept  a  store 
in  the  vicinity,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  place.  The  first 
merchant  was  a  man  named  Nicholas  fShafi'er.  lie  had  a  little  store  on  tlie  high 
ground,  south  of  Poguo's  Kun,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  1S21.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  died  on  the  donation,  lie  died  in  Msiv  or  Junp.  1S21,  and  was 
buried  in  Pogue's  Kun  Valley,  near  the  present  site  of  the  sixth  ward  school 
house. 

The  first  marriage,  the  first  birth,  and  the  first  death,  occurred  in  1821.  The 
first  wedding  was  between  Miss  Keagan  and  Jeremiah  J<ihnson.  He  walked  to 
Conn*rrsville  and  back,  I'JO  milf-s,  fur  his  marrin;re  license;  and  others  did  the 

same  until  the  county  was  organized The  first  Presbyterian  minister  was 

0.  P.  Gaines,  who  came  in  Aug.  1821 :  the  first  Haptist  minister  was  John  Water, 
who  came  in  the  fall  of  \^'2\  :  the  first  Methodist  minister  was  James  Scott,  who 
came  in  Oct  1822.  The  first  physician  was  Isaac  Coe,  who  came  in  1S21.  The 
firnt  attorney  w;vs  Calvin  Flctrher,  who  came  in  Sept.,  1S21.  Jo-^^eph  C.  Ueed,  who 
wme  in  1K2I.  was  the  first  schodl  teacher:  the  first  school  hou.'«e  stood  iust  north 
of  the  State  Bsmk,  near  a  large  pond.  The  first  market  house  was  built  in  1.^22, 
in  the  maple  grove  on  the  (i<»v<'rn(tr"s  (.'ircle.  The  first  brick  h(»use  was  K^'lt  in 
li?22,  hy  John  Johnson,  on  the  lot  east  of  Kobort's  Chapel:  the  first  frame  liouse 
rag  built  by  James  Blake,  in  1^21-2,  on  the  lot  east  oi  the- Masonic  Hall,  it  was 

ali«o  the  first  plastered  In)U>«c On  Jan.  2S,  1822,  the  first  number  of  the 

'Indiana Gazette*  was  published  in  a  cabin  south-east  of  the  Carlisle  House,  and  west 
of  the  canal.  This  paper,  the  first  in  the  town  or  in  the  'New  Purchase,'  was  edited 
and  printed  ^jy  (ioorge  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Hotton.  In  1823,  the  Presbyt»*rians 
erected  the  first  church  on  the  lot  just  north  of  Maj.  A.  F.  Morrison's  residence, 
hcost.  with  the  lot,  about  $1,200,  and  was  rcLrarde.l  as  a  very  fine  and  expensive 
one  for  the  town.     It  now  forms  part  of  a  carriage  manufactory. 


The  following  inscriptions  arc  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave-yard 
in  this  place : 

XoAH  Noble,  born  in  Virginia,  Jan.  15,  A.  D.,  1794.     Governor  of  Indiana  from  1831  to 
1837.    Died  at  ludianapoli:}  Feb.  A.  D.  1844. 


A^tDRXw  KKyjfFDY,  lato  a  Repropentativc  to  Congress  from  Indiana,  born  July  24,  1810. 
Died  Dee.  31,  18*17.  This  stone  is  erected  to  hid  uieiuory  by  his  friends,  in  token  of  their 
loTe  of  the  man,  and  their  rciipcct  for  h'n  ability  and  integrity  as  s  Statesman. 


Jivrs  Whitcomb,  a  native  of  Vermont,  B.»rn  Doc.  1795,  brought  to  Ohio  when  11  years 
tid.  Sklf- TAUGHT,  commcncod  practice  of  Law  1K22,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  was  State 
and  Circuit  Attorney  ;  State  Senator  ;  Conuuis:iionor<>f  Cieneral  Land  OQice  ;  twice  Governor 
of  Indiana.  Died  Oct.  1852,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  white  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Eminent  in  learning,  Devoted  to  Country  and  God. 


Isaac  Cok,  M.D.,  born  July  25,  1782,  died  July  30, 1855,  the  founder  of  Sabbath  Schools 
in  Icdianapolii. 


Terre  Haute,  city,  and  the  county  seat  for  Vigo  county,  is  situated  on 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  73  miles  west  of  Indianapolis; 
100  N.  from  Evansville;  69- N.  from  Vincennes,  and  187  E.  from  St.  Louis 


The 


elevated  about  60  Feet  nbove  luw  wuk'r,  nnd  ^omowliril  alwvi 
prairie  whifh  ie  about  10  milos  long  nnd  Iwo  wide.      It  t 


the  iron 

tliQ  line  of  tbe  Wnbiish  and  Erie  Cannl.     The  Nationiil   Boad   heT«  c 

the  river  on  a  fine  bridge.     Being  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  Imvin;;  at«nm- 

boat  and  railroad  eommuaication  in  various  dirActions,  Teire  HauM   is  tliS 


friond  aad  (lie  pubLio  bonehclor. 
I  or  Thovas  II.  Blikk.  born  In  Cal 


For  honor,  IViinkncf!,  nnd 
knoirn.  anil  died  with  on  I  [ 
taci  that  will  long  bv  chcri 


I  miles  from  the  easleni  bouiid- 
rnlcr  River,  whcTe  it  is  crowed 
by  the  Nationa!  Road  and  Cen- 
tral  Uui]roiid,C8  miles  frum  In- 
diananulis. -10  from  Ditytun,  0., 
and  G4  N.N.W.  from  Cintiii- 
nati.  It  is  tlic  tenter  of  an  ac- 
tivo   trade,  possosiiea    railroad 


ind    lia» 


ii-iiin'' 


reelioni 

inmiufat'liincs  of  polton,  wool, 
,  piipcr,  etc.,  for  wliieh 


lie  r 


r  alloidit  utiundant 


Iiilhevi 
^2  il»uviii;r  uiilU  and  H-l  niw 

iiiilb,  A  lai'^c  number  of  agri- 
cultural iiniilcnienU  arc  munu- 
fiielured  bcie.  Tbe  principal 
Mrcct  is  tbculd  National  Ro^id, 
ruuniriii  east  and  west,  wliicli  is 
tl.ickly  Ijuik  ujjon  for  about  a 
mile.  Tbcre  la  a  fine  brii!f;o 
erected  bcrc.  ivilli  stone  aLiit- 
Mtnta,  over  wliii-h  tbe  National  Itojid  passes,  eoiitaining  tablets  or  monu- 
Beptg  erecled  by  tbe  citincns,  on  wbitb  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  eou- 
tttttors  and  builders  of  tbe  brid^-e.  Tbe  Fricixh'  BiMirdltiy  iiihool,  about  a 
mile  from  the  post-office,  is  (be  jirincipal  literary  institution,  and  has  about 
100  studcnU  of  both  sexes.     Population  about  7,000. 

The  first  cmi^irnnts  to  tbe  nci^liljorliood  were  principally  from  Kentucky,  North 
Cirolinn.  and  Uhio.  Richmond  was  laid  out  in  I.SIO,  and  tim  lands  piit'cnted  (o 
Mid  Hmith  and  ■Icretniah  Cox.  In  1S18,  Kzm  Bo«wcll,  Thomas  tivriun,  Robert 
Uorrimn,  and  John  Mcliane  were  elected  truutcos,  the  numhcr  of  Totera  at  tlie 
6mt  i^iuii  twenty-four  The  town  was  first  called  Smithjitld,  from  tbe  mime  of 
lie  proprietor. 

Until  I  lit",  the  early  emigrants  procured  their  flour  nt  Oermnntown,  or  Romo 
ixlier distant  settlement  in  tlio  Miami  valley.  In  the  year  named  a  "  tub  mill "  was 
nfr'ed  by  Jeremiah  Cox,  where  the  present  oil  mill  stands.  'J'ho  llrst  opening  in 
llie  fore«t  was  made  by  WoortJtirli,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  C  W.  Kiarr,  near 
■bere  J.  Cox  built  his  brick  hou^o.  The  making  of  the  National  Road  tliroii;;h 
BicbmoDd,  in  1828,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  place.  Dr.  J.  T.  I'lummcr,  in  his  Uis- 
torical  Ske(«h  of  Richmond,  states,  "  I  hold  in  distinct  rcnieuil)mnce  the  old  log 
■KttiDg  luHue  of  1S23,  standing  near  the  site  of  the  present  large  brick  one.    I  re- 
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memlier  iU  leaky  roof,  letting  the  rain  through  upon  the  slab  benoh«s  with  throe 
pair  of  Ihgfi  and  nn  backa;  its  oharcool  firee,  kept  in  sugnr  kettles  (for  aa  yet  no 
Btuveg  were  procured),  and  the  tne*  pinched  with  cold  of  the  joung  who  Nit  re- 
mote from  the  kettles,"  etu. 

The  first  post  oflico  wns  eatablished  in  1818,  Rubort  Morriirm  being  the  first  post- 
mixHter.  Tlie  first  tavern  stood  tA  the  iiorth-enst  corner  of  Slain  and  Pearl -street?, 
with  the  aipi  of  a  green  tree ;  it  wm  kept  b;  Jonnthon  Uaylee,  The  first  lawyer, 
favB  Ur,  FluDimer,  ''  was  one  Hardj,  who  boarded  at  Kphrnim  Lacej's  t^Tem,  and 
(nlked  the  pavement  (such  as  it  was)  with  bia  thuinbi)  eluok  in  tho  iirmholes  of 
lis  vest,  and  liis  head  poni^tausly  thrown  back  spoutin;;  the  phrase  'Qui  /acit  per 
uliim,  J'ueit per  ti :'  but  ptill  no  buainesF  came,  and  he  concluded  to  go  further 
south  where  merit  wna  bettor  rewarded."  A  Dr.  Cushman  ciime  here  in  IS20,who 
aClerward  returned  to  Kurt  Warne,  where  be  was  an  associate  judge.  lie  opened 
a  dlstiltciy  at  the  south  purl  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  Front-street, 
n* nr  n  spring  A  large  portion  of  the  inhubilants  at  that  time  being  Frieods  (com- 
munly  lulled  Quakers),  this  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  the  establishment 
possuil  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ithftmer  Warner,  who  also  soon  abandoned  it,  and  it 
went  down  to  rise  no  more.  Or.  Warner  was  tli^  principal  plivsicins  for  man; 
int;  About  1»15.  and  died  in  March,' 1833.  Dr.  Thos. 
iCnrroll,  uuw  nf  CinL-ioniiti,  ssttleil  in  Hichmond  in  1810,  and  left  in  IS23;  he  was 
probably  the  lir«t  regulnr  )jhTsician  in  Uichuoud. 

The  Srst  newftpapor  pulilished  in  Kiclituond  was  iht  Richmond  Weekly  InMK- 
ffaifti:     This  w;i3  in   Ifiil.     The  printing  office  waa  on  Front-»treeI;  the  editor 
'"":.!i  ^.1  '.      T1>'>  second  will  the  I'tiblie  Ledger,  6nl  issued  in  DijiM;  the 
■■   ■  »n!  firat  issned  in  1831.     The  Jffa-fomaa  was  established 

,  iii.'  ii.«9oeiiiti(in,  under  llie  title  of  '■  IlickorT  Club,"  a"d  was 
.  .  !.  I  :  .  .-  K.  Pei-iiins,  now  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  Iii- 
■,.,:,. I  I,, 1,1  I'limmenceil  in  1851:  the  Broad  Axe  of  I'ftedom  waa  firat 
:y  .JiLiui-uii  il^  Jiihnsun,  in  185S.  The  Uichmond  Library  was  incorporated 
.lilialii>d  in  l:->26.  In  1SJ3  a  railroad  communication  was  opened  to  Cin- 
liy  wEij  i)f  Dayton. 

Ill'  the  earlifst  residents  of  Wayne  county,  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  i-'rifnd».     The  tirat  meeting  of  the  sV-iety  was  held  in  1M07,  in  n  loj;  building 
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Harina  HoBpital  here  is  a  fine  bnildiDg,  erected  at  a  cost  o/  $75,000.     Popu- 
lation aboat  13,000. 

EvADSTlIle  receired  ita  name  from  KobeA  Morgan  Erans,  a  natJTe  of  VirgiDU, 
who,  with  James  W.  Joaaa,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hugh  MoGnry,  wore  the  three  orig- 
inal proprietors  of  the  place.  The  plat  of  the  city  was  laid  out  io  1836,  bj  theae 
proprieton,  and  was  originally  covered  bj  a  dense  forest     The  first  house  in 


Evnriiville  was  hniit  liy  Hii'ili  Mtnurv,  the  piilentee  of  the  land.  Jt  was  a  log 
(traclure, occiipvine  the  file  uf  (he  I'avilidn  ilouse,  shown  in  the  view;  the  second 
huu«e  was  hiiilt'hy  .Iimntlinn  Itobinsrm,  on  tlin  river  bunk,  between  Mulherrv  and 
tirefn streets.  Haviil  Hurt,  of  l-Wtte  cnnnty,  Ky.,  laanc  BliKikford,  now  jud^re 
of  thi!  court  <if  claiiii!i,in  Wnshington,  and  Klixha  ILurri^un,  from  Ohio,  were  among 
Dip  first  settlers  of  the  plnue. 

Hie  lirst  school  hou^e  wns  erected,  in  1^31,  bj  joint  stock,  and  stmKl  directly  in 
llie  rciir  of  the  Wnshinjzton  House,  opposite  the  court  house.  The  New  t^uhoot 
Prrfhyterian  ehurcU,  niiw  standing,  wns  ercctcil  in  18;l'i,  and  was  the  first  house 
(•f  H'Ureliip  built  in  the  place.  It  tvas  used  at  lirst  asakind  of  union  houHe.wherQ 
niniiiterfl  of  Tarioua  denominations  preached.  Uev.  Calvin  Butler,  a  Con^ref^ 
tK'BuI  L-Iemjmnn  from  the  east,  was  the  first  regular  preacher  who  occupied  the 
fiApii.  The  Freewill  Itaptista,  in  or  about  IH'IT,  erected  the  next  church  build- 
in-;  Kev,  Ucnoni  l^tinHon  was  their  firxt  minister.  The  German  I^utheran  and 
CxllHilic  churches  were  established  at  or  nbout  the  snmo  period.     The  court  house 

■»■!  erected  in  KS56.    Tlio  first  tavern  was  kept  by Wood,  on  Main,  between 

^'i-ond  and  I'hird' streets. 

The  city  limits  extend  to  Pigeon  cri<ek.  the  village  of  Lamnsco  being  included. 
Thr-  name  La-iniis-co  is  compounded  of  the  names  of  Law,  McCall  and  Scott,  tho 
wiinnal  proprietors  of  the  tract  on  both  sides  of  Pigeon  crock.  The  village  waa 
!»i'l  out  in  IS.if),  and  the  15o<linn  coal  mine  opened  the  same  year.  This  mine  re- 
ci^lved  ita  appellation  from  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Kcrsteman,  the  wife  of  the 
>u[>erintendent  It  is  opened  2S0  feet  below  the  surface,  about  liOO  feet  lower 
than  tttc  bed  of  the  river.  The  vctin  \%  5  feet  thick.  1'he  coal  is  delivered  to  tho 
iohnbitunts  of  the  city  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  fixed  by  law  at  75  pounds  to  the 
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a  villape  of  about  800  inliabilunls,  in  Posey  county,  in 
};aied  '-rte  Poi-kel."     It  stunds  oq  tbo  Wabasb,  ubout 
iiwutb,  following  iU  meanders,  but  only  15  from  the  Ohio 
it£  Dearest  point,  and  the  south-wusterumoHt  tonn   jf  the 
Btiite.     Tbo  place  bus  acquired  a  wide  reputatioa 
from  Ivo  socialistic  e^eperitneufi — the  first  by  George 
Rapp,  of  Germany,  and  tbe  last  by  Robert  Owen, 
\  of  Scotland. 

\  Tbe  Rappites,  or,  as  they  are  BDUietimes  culled, 

Hiimi'milft,  first  emigrated  from  Wirtembur^,  io 
Germany,  about  the  year  1803,  haviDp;  left  their 
eouutry,  as  they  Bsserled,  on  account  of  persecution 
for  tbeir  religious  opinions,  and  first  built  a  town 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  whith  they  called  Ilar- 
luony.  But  having  tbe  cultiTBtion  of  tbe  grape 
very  much  at  heart,  which  did  not  appear  to  thrive 
an  well  B8  thoy  wished,  they  sold  out  their  estab- 
lishment nt  Harmony,  and  in  1S1+,  under  the 
guidunec  of  thoir  pastur.  Rev,  George  Rupp,  moved 
to  the  ^Vi:blI»h,  where  the  climate  was  Mipporad  to 
lie  mmf  c-iii.ucniol  to  ibeir  wishes.  There  they 
■  \  .iMil  ;!,.■  iniid,  built  n  beautiful  village,  which 
:!,.'.■,:.!!..,!    N.w   H^ruiuny,  conlainins  ;.lout  150 
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ateacbcr.  The  members  of  the  community  manifest  the  very  highest  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  elder  liapp,  whom  they  address  and  treat  aa  a  father.  Mr. 
Frederick  Rapp  is  a  hirgo,  good-looking  personage,  of  40  years  of  age.  Ho  pos- 
sesses profound  mercantile  knowledge,  and  is  the  temporal,  as  his  father  is  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  community.  All  business  passes  throu;;h  his  hands;  he  re- 
presents the  society,  which,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  residence, 
IS  called  the  Harmony  Society,  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  world.  They  found 
that  the  farming  and  cattle  raising,  to  which  tlie  society  exclusively  attended  in 
l>oth  their  former  places  of  residence,  were  not  sufficiently  productive  for  their  in- 
dustry, they  therefore  have  established  factories. 

The  warehouse  was  shown  to  us,  where  the  articles  made  here  for  sale  or  use 
are  preserved,  and  I  admired  the  excellence  of  all  The  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
society  are  kept  by  themsjelves,  as  the  members  have  no  private  possessions,  and 
everything  is  in  common  ;  so  must  they  in  relation  to  all  their  personal  wants  be 
supplied  from  the  common  stock.  The  clothing  and  food  they  make  use  of  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keeping  articles,  are 
served  out  monthly;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contrary,  and  whatever  spoils  readily,  is 
distributed  whenever  it  is  killed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  etc.  As  every 
house  has  a  garden,  each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables,  and  some  poultry,  and 
each  family  has  its  own  bake  oven.  For  such  things  as  are  not  raised  in  Economy, 
there  is  a  store  provided,  from  which  the  members,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rectors, may  purchase  what  is  necessary,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  may  also 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Kapp  finally  conducted  us  into  the  factory  again,  and  said  that  the  girls  had 
especially  requested  this  visit,  that  1  might  hoar  theui  sing.     When  their  work  is 
done,  they  collect  in  one  of  the  factory  rooms,  to  the  number  of  00  or  70,  to  sing 
spiritual  and  other  songs.     Thev  have  a  pcculijir  hymn  book,  containing  hymns 
from  the  Wirtcmburg  psjilin  book,  and  others  written  by  the  elder  liapp.     A  chair 
was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  wlio  sat  amidst  the  girls,  and  they  commenced  a 
hymn  in  a  very  delightful  manner.     It  was  naturally  symphoniousand  exceedingly 
well  arranged.     Tli^  girls  sang  four  nieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterward,  by  Mr. 
Rapp's  desire,  of  a  gay  character.     With  real  emotion  did  1  witness  this  interest- 
in;:  scene.     The  factories  and  workshops  are  warmed  during  winter  by  means  of 
pipes  connected  with  the  steam-engine.     All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  fe- 
males, had  very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deeply  by  the  warm-hearted 
friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elde/liapp.     I  was  also  much  gratified  to 
«ee  vessels  containing  fresh  sweet-smelling  flowers  standing  on  all  the  machines. 
The  neatness  which  universally  reigns  here  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise. 

The  second  socialistic  experiment  here,  proved  less  successful  than  the 
first.  We  give  its  history  in  the  annexed  communication  from  a  corres- 
pondent familiar  with  the  details: 

In  1824,  the  village  of  the  Rappites,  including  20,000  acres  of  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Kobert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  who,  after  a  most  success- 
ful experiment  in  ameliorating  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  that  manufacturing  village,  believed  that  New  Harmony  would  be  a 
highly  euitiible  place  for  testing  his  "social  system,"  as  explained  in  his*' Now 
^iewsof  Society."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Ilarmonites  had  removed,  to  estab- 
lii^h  themselves  at  Kconomv,  I'cnnsvlvania,  he  cave  a  general  invitation  for  those 
favorable  to  the  community,  m  opposition  to  the  competitive  system,  to  give  its 
practicability  a  fjiir  trial  at  New  Harmonv.  The  call  was  responded  to  by  about 
fCTen  or  eight  hundred  persons,  and  Mr.  Owen  was  also  joined  by  another  wealthy 
gentleman  From  Scotland,  Mr.  William  Maclure,  who  purchased  from  Mr.  Owen 
part  of  the  property  ;  and  for  one  year  the  community  progressed,  in  some  respects, 
rather  favorably,  but  chiefly  at  their  expense,  under  the  name  of  ''The  Prelimina- 
ry Society."  As  all  instituticms,  however,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  self  sustain- 
ing nnless  largely  endowed,  the  above  society,  hoping  better  to  effect  the  desired 
plject  by  a  division  into  departments  having  more  immediately  similar  views  and 
interests,  formed  agricuUural,  educational,  and  other  similar  subdivisions,  or  com- 
nanities,  which  sustained  tliemselves,  at   the  furthesti  two  years  more;   being 
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Ik  p  p  t!  t  1  -n  g  d  I  Ig,  whojoinM  tho  Rocietjonlj  from  selfish 
mt  ptifm  jpe  in  so  niivel  an  C3p«rim''nt ;  and  piirtif, 

d     Itl  ss  from  th     d  IB     Ity    i  a  y  I  rge  number  of  persons  ever  hAvine  viewi 
(&        tl       mlato        bithmto  co«pernt(i  eucccraniUv  for  the  common  pood, 
th  t  !     p     m    t,  a  penod  to  which  (oltbou^  a  failure  w  refcardii  ita 

p  \   v    )  mttaj    f  the  older  inhabitants  Btlil  look  back  with 

]  I  p    m  t         r  ban  vol     t,  unscllieli  feeling,  Ihe  honses,  lots  and  Ad- 

I  111         p        1      to  th     1  rvnds  of  indiridnnls ;  and  New  Harmonj-  pro- 
).    il     II  I       Id      Btr      b    ng  a  qnieti  orderljcoundy  Cown,geogmph- 

lly      t    f    I  mm         1  th  roiwhfare. 

rf  f  m  I      r  th    late  Itobert  Owen,  mmprisinE  three  sons,  one 

d     ^h  J                    CT     <1  h  M         Btill  resides  there.     The  eldi^st  son,  liobert 

Dal    Ow  p              1    I     driit  distr    t  in  confess,  and  liiui  sinue  been  minister 

t    N  pi  th               1           \^  II    m  d    d  tiiero  some  years  since.     The  third  son, 

D  I  1  <>  I  d  te<l  tw  g  Io(;ieaI  i>nrrej«  for  the  United  States,  and 
I           r      I         wedte        tnti   ;  ho  possesses,  in  New  Hnrmonj,  one  of 

II  t  f  I  in  tl  w  st,  will  n  wcli-nppointcd  lohorntory.  Tha 
f  I  I  I  I  I  (  w  f  early  ion  TCarB  professor  of  geolojy  in  the 
\\  1  1  1  th  litcmrv  ilepartinent  of  the  Unireniity  of 
\  ed  with  the  genloirimil  survey  of  Indian*. 
II  d  w  of  the  late  li  il.  Pauntleroy,  who  lost 
1  nat  surTpy. 

\  I  th    houie  of  various  diminguislied  iodtvidik 

al       I  n     t.  Ruvh  as:  Ur.  (1.  'i'riHwt,  the  celebrated 

m      ral  (  Tf-niieMce,  nnd  prnfe'sor  in  the  Univer- 

ty    fN     h  It,  who  nmrrierl  Ml»5  Fninees  Wright;  of 

Th  m!wi  1  mem'iry  a  fine   monument  wna   erected  in 

N  w  U  rm  I      i  I    N     f  f   m    ly  an  nsnociiito  wich  I'e'tnlozzi;  of  C.  A. 

I  tl        I  tl      1        f  wh  t  ralist  in  the  yoTajje  of  La  Peroime  to  New 

1  tre  muacura ;  nni  the  t^iwn  is  still   (ha  resi- 
d  the  sent  of  the  Indiiina  ijchool  of  Practical 
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iou  UnioD ;  but  lu  she  too  frequently  made  the  philosophy  of  her  "  Few  Days  in 
Atbeni "  the  groDndwork  of  ber  discounie?,  she  aroused  the  hostility  of  tha  press 
sad  the  clergy.  During  two  veara  sha  buttled,  (u  it  were  iiinglo-handed,  hy  means 
of  her  pen  and  verbally,  with  her  powerful  foes,  and  kept  her  name  ringing  tlirnu^b- 
ont  the  country.  Meonwhilo  she  had  her  redeemed  slaves  taught  agricultura.1  pur- 
suits, and  educated  in  general  knowledge ;  but  although  lor  a  time  prumising  well. 
from  ROme  cause  not  generally  known,  the  experiment  failed,  and  the  eluves  wcro 
tent  to  Hayti. 

She  then  joined  fiobert  Owen  Id  his  Commnniat  scheme  at  New  Harmony,  edit- 
ins  the  Gazette,  and  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  in  luime  of  the  large 
citieR  and  towns  of  the  western  states,  but  with  a  succesii  which  did  not  equal  bor 
eipectatiotia.  Subsequently,  Miss  Wright  married  M.AI)rusinont,aman  who  pro- 
fessed  her  own  oyslem  of  philo^ophv;  but  they  sooq  scpu rated,  and  she  resjded 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  America,  with  an  only  duughtiT,  the  fruit  of 
her  marri^o.  Her  hushand'n  suit  at  law,  to  obtain  posseBaion  of  Iilt  property, 
added  still  further  to  her  notoriety. 

This  circumstance,  and  her  ill  health,  tended  to  cool  h£r  political  enthunioam,  if 
not  to  mollify  her  opinions.  Her  eipericnca  did  not,  on  the  whole,  niford  inuith 
eauge  for  self-gratulation,  or  furnish  encouragpment  to  others  to  embark  in  any  sim- 
ilar enterprises  for  the  reformation  of  society.  She  died  at  Ciacinnati,  Jununry 
13,  1S53,  aged  57  years. 


■/  U;,ij),t. 


Port  Wayne,  the  county  seat  of  Allen  county,  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
tbeft'sbitsh  and  Erie  Cnnsl,  nt  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joflepli's  mid  St. 
Mary's  Rivera,  wliith  here  unite  and  form  (he  Maumce.  113  miles  N.M.  from 
Indianapolis,  lid  E.N.H.  from  Lafayette,  and  %  W.  from  Toledo.  It  is  a 
floumhinr;  place,  and  by  means  of  its  railroad,  canal  and  plank  road  com- 
■nunications,  is  quite  a  center  of  business.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  level 
»nil  fertile  .prairie  land.  About  half  the  population  are  of  recent  forei;;n  de- 
went.  Four  newspapers  arc  published  in  this  place,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
German  laDgaaKe,     Population  in  18(30,1(1,388. 

,  The  Twightees,  a  branch  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  a  village  at  Fart  Wayne, 
in iLeir Ianji;uage  culled  Ki-Ai-o-que.  At  one  time  it  was  called  "French 
^'ore,"  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  trading  post  of  that  nation,  and  the  site 
of  a  military  post.  About  the  year  1764  the  English  built  a  fort  here. 
OM  Fort  Wayne  was  erected  here  in  1794,  and  was  continued  a  military  post 
nntil  1819,  uDtil  the  removal  of  the  Miamis  and  Pottawatomies,  in  1B41 :  it 
*u  retorted  to  bj  tbem  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs,  and  to  spend  thciT 
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nnuuities.  It  ivns  n^sninst  the  Indinn  village!*  iii  this  vicinity,  that  Uarmar'e 
expedition  was  directed,  the  particulars  ol'  wiiiuU  wo  aniiex: 

"  In  die  nutumn  of  IT90,  about  1,300  troops,  of  whom  less  than  one  foiiTdi  were 
regiilara,  marched  from  CinctnofiCi,  under  Ucneral  llHriaor,  asiiiiiBt  the  Indian 
tiirt-or"  (10  tlip  Jliiuiin-n,  ii,:ir  iho  ftitp  of  Fort  Wayne.     When  within  a  short  dig' 

tiiiL-  ■  ";■  r-i.'n r  ..;    ;.  ■■>ii:,rl.iri,  i'.>l.  II  inlin  was  dotached  with  «x  hundred  and 

liii;  ■     .:       .      ■     ri   ir.,!i,|,j   ihi.   Indian  villages  found  them  deserted. 

'rill'  li.iiiii.'  .:rj-i\iv!,  Ihcir  towns,  containing  three  hun- 
di-.-.i  iM  >  ,-  ,  I  ■  ■-,.■  hull  triT'^  itirdled,  and  20,000  huiheli  of  com  d<v 
Btroy-."!,  *i  II  .1  ■■-■'•  ;it  :he  villages,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
lifty  Kenttitk"  ■  ■  i  ,  ;  Inrrv  ri-julnrs,  under  Col.  UntdJn,  ware  sent  oo  an  In- 
dian trail,  will  I                     I'!  iimbosh  of  eoven  hundred  warriors  under  Little 

Turtle.     At  [li  -  ;  ..»   il.imlI.i  Hod  wilhuul  Oringaehnt,  but  the  Uiirt?  rpfCU* 

lurs  resinteil  w'u'.i  i.'..-.-  ^.^.iw:!,  ••\:iliaat!y  until  nil  were  killed,  excefit  two  alhcers 
and  two  or  thrca  priv;itr'.  Kuaign  Anii»tniug  was  eared  hy  falling  behind  a  log 
while  on  thij  rcttenl,  wlijch  fwreened  him  from  his  luirmiern;  while  Cupttiin  Arm- 
■trimi;  was  preaorrcd  by  I'lunjctns  up  to  his  neck  in  a  swamp.  There  he  remained 
all  ni;.;lii  a  n(ieriali.r  of  the  war  danun  over  tha  bndiM  of  tbe  dead  end  wounded 
Hiii.l','        ■•!  I    tlx'     l.i'l  '',:4  iif  [he  lottur,  ns  they  were  tortured,  mingliug  with  the 

W  ■   ■:  ■  .    '  ;.r  .,'pedpd  one  dny  oa   the  r.^turn  miiroh,  Col  Hiirdin  and 

M:ii.  U  :i<:-  '.'  ,'  '  -  '.i!  I  .ii'k  ivitli  fuur  hundred  mcu,  of  whom  "isty  were  regulara, 
(II  aiit-pri-<:  t!i<<  liiii  ins  whom  it  wns  supposed  would  return.  Oa  outerin^  the 
tnwn  a  few  uf  the  onciny  ware  eecn,  Mhu  iinmediatvly  (led. and  decoyed  the  militia 
ititii  iin  irrH;.'u!;ir  piirimiL  in  different  direetiona.  This  bein;;  acooniplii-bed,  Lidle 
Turrln  fell,  with  hif  mnin  bc-Jv,  upon  the  reJulara  with  great  ftiry.  Tliej  throw 
dinvn  'h-lr  '■iitii  ;.iii|  ivi!h  r|..>ir  (nmnbiiwka,  runhed  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  «oi- 
ili.r^  Wi.,',-  ,  ,.,i.i,.  !■  ,  ,,  ,  ,1  :i  ...d  in  the  u«^  of  hie  bayonet  upon  one  Indian, 
ci\  I  'i.li'HvL!!  in  his  head.     Tlio  result  was  that  evcrv 

T<- :     .  iilhnt  major.     Ere   the  oonHiet  was  orer,  a  pari 

1  iraiQ  lh«  pursuit,  joinci  in  the  coutest,  but  ' 
e  <lead  and  wrmodrU  in  the  hands  of  (he 
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At  St  Mary's  River  he  cnme  to  an  encampment  of  Oliio  militia,  with  whom  wm 
Tliomas  W(irthin;;ton,  of  Chillicothe  (aftcrwnrtl  governor  of  Ohio),  then  on  t  e 
frontier  na  Indinn  commis'dcinor.  lo  whom  Ulivor  comtnunicnted  his  intentiiin  ■  f 
^-ntsrins  the  fort,  orof  perishins  in  the  ntteinpi  Worthington  had  heen  oripnnlly 
oppoxMl  to  the  ^licf  of  douWin^  war;  but  now  that  it  hud  ho^n  commenced,  wan 
xealous  for  its  vi^nrous  prosecution  -  vet  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  tiiunt  nf  nn 
ill-bred  brother  officer  who  ni^cusel  h  ui  of  u  want  of  pittriotiim.    Iteiiig  a  hicJi 
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yritej  man  of  the  keenest  nens8  of  linnnr,  thi*  aocusntion  stung  Worthinnton  to 
a« quick',  and  he  fott  ttmer  to  emhurk  in  anv  enterprise,  howsoever  desperate,  to 
ilio*  the  unjuitness  of  the  charge,  and  his  willinKness  tfl  peril  his  all  for  his  coun- 
Oj.  In  him  Oliver  found  a  zealuiM  ctinfederate.  nntwithi'tandinK  old  cipcrienrcd 
bntieramen  endeavored  to  diitiuado  him  from  the  dangerous  undertnkin;-.  L'nitod- 
If,  thej  induced  aiitjeight  of  the  militin,  and  siiteen  Shawnee  Indians,  to  acoom- 
fanj  Ihem. 

Un  tlie  Mcond  day's  mnr<:h,  thirty-six  of  the  party,  consulting  their  fears,  secret- 
ir  diverted  their  companionii.  and  rotnrncd  to  the  main  body.  The  remainder  i^on- 
UbbH  their  route,  and  at  sunnet  in  their  ciimp.  heard  the  evening  gun  from  the 
(iiitl!irouL;h  an  interveninir  forc"t  of  twenty- four  miles.  As  the  reduced  party  wna 
»"i»(rong  enough  to  encounter  the  enemy,  Worthinirton  was  very  roluctjintly  in- 
■ipced  u>  remain  at  this  point  with  his  men,  while  Oliver,  with  three  friendly  In- 
'liaiH.  punhed  nn.  Bein;.;  well  armed  and  mounted,  they  started  at  day-break  the 
leii  morning,  procee.lins:  with  cireiit  caution.  When  within  five  miles  of  the  fort, 
4iey  [icrceivei]  holes  whiuh  the  Indians  hod  du^  un  cai:h  side  of  the  road  for  con- 
wilm^nt,  and  to  cut  off  all  who  should  approach  toward  the  place.  Upon  obscrv- 
ih;:  thc^e.  they  abandoned  the  main  road,  struck  off  ncroas  the  country,  and  rt-achcd 
i-He  Miumee  one  and  a  half  milei  helow  tlie  forL  Tyinj;  their  horses  in  a  thicket, 
Oier  ^tole  cautiously  along  through  the  forest  to  ascertain  if  (ho  Indians  had  ob- 
laine  I  p^wiesnioa  Oliver  at  len;!th  discovered,  with  feelings  of  joy,  the  American 
k^  wavin:  above  the  fort;  but  not  deeming  even  this  as  conclusive,  he  approached 
00  the  east  side  so  near  as  not  only  to  <)iscern  the  blue  uniform  of  a  sentinel,  but 
lo  reco^^iie  in  his  countenance  that  of  nn  acquaintance. 

Ilitvinj;  latiBBed  himself  on  this  point,  they  returned,  remounted  their  horses, 
and  taking  tho  miun  road,  moved  rapidly  onward.  Upon  reaching  the  gate  of  the 
e"p*snsde,  they  found  it  locked,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  pass  down  the  river 
liank.  and  then  ucend  it  at  the  northern  gate.  They  were  favored  in  doing  so,  hy 
tbe  withdrawal  of  the  sava;^es  from  this  point  in  carrying  out  a  plan,  then  on  the 
point  of  coDsmBmation,  for  takini!  the  fort  by  an  Ingenious  stratagem. 

Fur  several  dayii  previous  to  this  time,  the  hostile  chiefs,  under  a  Sag  of  truce, 
bod  b.'en  boMlng  intercourse  with  the  garrison.  In  their  interviews  with  Captain 
Rhea,  that  officer  had  shown  such  a  spirit  of  timidity,  that  they  felt  persuaded  that 
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it  could  bi'  mnilo  :iv!>i!nble  at  Uta  projur  momniit,  tn  put  him  nnd  bin  men  in  thi^'a 
power.  Thev  hml,  iiccordingly.  nrraiiiKil  their  warriors  in  a,  Bomieirclo  on  the  we« 
uDiI  Houtb  eiiies  uf  tlie  Turt,  nml  at  n  ilniH  dixtiincv  frrnu  it  Five  of  tiie  chiefs,  un- 
der pretense  uf  trratin;;  with  tJiu  uffiocrs  of  the  iiiirriion,  wnrr  to  peiift  into  the 
fort,  and  gain  ndiuittanou  into  the  i^ouncU-niuiu  viit\i  waluin-i-^atVKe  and  pistols  se- 
creted under  thrir  blankets.  Then,  nt  n  I'criain  ikii;niit,  th"7  wi^re  Id  assnssinute 
tbo  two  Eubaltern  officers,  ieico  C'aptiin  Khca,  and  with  tbrrats  of  instant  dtmtii, 
if  he  did  not  comply,  and  promieeH  of  iinfr^I/,  if  hu  did.  uurupei  him  to  order  the 
gates  to  1)6  tlifovcn  open  for  the  ndmifsion  of  thsir  woiriors. 

'  The  plun,  thiH  nrmnj^,  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into  execntion,  ikt  ihe 
moment  when  Oliver  and  his  sompanions  reovlind  the  Bfli^.  Thoir  Bafe  nrrivfil  at 
that  pa  t  cularm  meat  ua;  be  justlTconnidered  as  miraculous,  Ouo  h on r  sooner 
or  ne  hour  late  w  uld  ha  e  no  doubt,  been  inevitablu  destruction  botli  to  IiJni»clf 
nil  t     ll     ;  of  Ind  ans  who  had  kept  cloeo  piard,  for  eiglit  dajB  preri- 

!  I     se    in  dilfrrcint  directions,  having  all,  at  that  moment, 
b  rj  nji  the  forL 

I  I    and  threeothi>rhostjleehief)>.beuil]glh«flii^of  truce, 
u  ^,    o  odmillnncii  tn  carry  nut  their  trnncheroiiK  intCDtium, 

J  ]  1  nt    mectinj!  at  the  ^tu  Ulivoraud  hia  (Kimpaniona.     Colo- 

ny f    u   1  It  I  s  and  BcnwDvd  h;r  ibe  augles  of  tb«  fort,  they  vrc^rcnot 

V  s  ble  i      1  t  1  that  inouienL     Winncmnc  allowed  f^rrat  cbH^^Jti,  uttered 

on  ej  culat  n  I  d  j^k)  tment,  and  hastily  returuin;;  to  thn  Indian  cfitiifi,  ia- 
formel  tl  e    1     T         t     n.  riors  Elint  the  strats^cm  waa  defeated. 

Oliver  iuimediui<>l_v  upon  his  siriva],  wrote  a  hasty  leitn-  to  'WorUiii^toti.  de- 
scribing the  situiilitin  of  the  fort,  whi oil  be  sent  hv  the  Tndiana.  Lnckitj  their 
movements  were  not  observed,  until  tbey  hod  aetuully  siartod  friim  the  (garrison 
j^ito.  They  now  put  spurs  i.>  tbi-ir  bi.r-va,  nnd  dashed  off  ut  full  speed.  The  hos- 
tile Indians  were  instiiiitl'.   i .:•  :    i  '  l^itrrcept  tliem;  the  race  wnn  a  severe  and 

perilous  one,  but  they  rli  . I      '  -  .  I;u<.' in  safelj.and  then  their  loud  shod 

of  triumph  rose  biph  in  (ii.  mosie  upon  theearanf  thebeleo^ered 

garrison.  They  safely  iliui.  ■■■  i  n  ■  .■  ■■  r.  jind  a  few  days  oiler  Gen.  Harrison  ar- 
rived with  reinforfPiiit-iitt.  lii"   riuim  luiiini;  eontimied  the  eiego  until  within  a 
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maeh  Tisited  by  the  Indians,  who  cherished  his  memory  with  great  respect 
and  Teaeration.  He  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  The 
following;  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  .the  time  of  his  death : 
"Fort  Wayne,  July  21,  1812.— On  the  14th  inat.,  the  celebrated  Miami 
cliief,  the  Little  Turtle^  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  left  on  this  continent  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  coun- 
eil  and  in  war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he 
chose  to  be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent 
for  lodian  affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks 
of  distinction  suited  to  his  character." 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  graveyard  at  Fort 
Wayne : 

Saered  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Alxxander  Ewino,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
oUUon:  from  the  year  1780  to  the  peace  of  1783,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Ranger 
Knriee  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  volunteer  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  in  1813,  and  among  the  first  who  broke  the  British  lines  on  that  occasibn, 
•0  glorious  to  the  arms  of  his  country.     Died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  1, 1827,  aged  60  years. 


Stered  to  the  memory  of  Charlrb  W.  Ewiko,  eldest  son  of  Col.  A.  and  Mrs.  C.  Swing, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law  and  President  Judge  of  the  9th  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
SUt«  of  Indiana.     Died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  9,  1843,  aged  45  years. 


8AXriL  BiGOEB,  late  Qovernor  of  this  State,  died  Sept.  9, 1846.     A  patriot  and  a  Christ- 
isB,  be  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

I  would  not  live  always,  no,  welcome  the  tomb: 
Since  Jesus  has  been  there,  I  dread  not  its  gloom. 

Optatom,  meum  suavium,  quod.     Te  in  terram  retnuevit,  condonato. 


Bbt.  Samukl  Brevtok,  A.M.,  died  March  29,  1857,  aged  46  yrs.  4  mo.  7  da.  He  was  a 
ieroted  minister  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  4  yenrs  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  faithful 
tohis  CoQDtry,  the  Church,  and  bii*  God.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.     Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always. 


Savuil  Lewis,  bom  June  13,  1796,  died  Jan.  2,  1843.    Ho  filled  with  distinction  import- 
•ateiril  offices,  and  was  eminent  as  a  Christian. 


la  memory  of  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  T.  RaxiAn,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Charch,  Fort  Wayne,  la.,  who  departed  this  life  July  19,  1841,  nged  31  years.  Here  rests 
all  that  can  die  of  a  Home  Missionary.     Her  work  is  done.     She  sleeps  in  Jesus. 

RiT.  Jesse  Hoover,  died  May  24,  1833,  aged  28  years.  Organizer  of  the  first  German 
Eraogelical  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  year  1836,  and  was  its  faithful  pastor  till  God 
called  him  home. 

Mir  naoh  spricht  Christus  unser  Hold. 


Hier  ruhe  in  Goitt  Adam  H.  Wrfel,  geb,  am  7  Jum  1802,  gett  am  Mai,  1852.  Sammt 
feiacB  6  vereits  vor  ihm  entfchlenen  kindern  harret  er  nun  der  scligen  und  froehlichcn  Nu- 
leratedang  der  Todten.     Wonn  Gottcs  Mort  nicht  ware  moin  Troft  gcwesen  so  ware  iuh 

Ttrgaogen  meinen  elende. 

f  

Lafatette,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  is  next  to  Indianapolis, 
the  most  important  city  of  Central  Indiana.  It  is  on  the  Wahash  River,  and 
on  the  Wahash  and  Erie  Canal,  with  three  or  four  important  railroad  lines 
pttBing  through  it,  and  distant  64  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis.  By 
HTer,  canal,  and  railroad,  it  is  united  with  78  counties  of  the  state.  Im- 
mediately aroadd  the  city  for  miles,  lie  some  of  the  richest  porti<»iis)  of  In- 
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diaiift.  It  nlso  posaesees  all  the  eleincnCa  Deccesary  to  ■  fiuumliin^  msnU' 
facturing  city.  By  river,  canal  and  oreuka.  silcB  for  macliinery  pnificlleil  by 
water  can  be  obtained  of  any  anioDnt  of  power,  while  by  ruili'uiid  mid  t-nnsl 
it  is  brought  iuto  the  immediate  oeighborhood  of  inoxhuuiitible  mlnei  of 
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(riWiD  his  grand  confederacy  o^ainHt  the  whites      The  subjoined  narro- 
ti'eof  the  battle  i§  from  Drakes  Tccumeeh 

Op  the  5th  (if  Nnveiiiler  Isll  C  s  HHrnaon  with  about  900  efl'ol(l^o  troopf, 
wmpoaedof  25Qorthe  4th  re  imint  I  i  ittd  Pitt's  infantry  130  \o1untei)r8  and  a 
bodjofmiliiia,  encamped  witlun  lU  ii  1  b  if  the  I'rophcte  town.    On  the  nut 


diT.  rhpn  the  annj  wnN  witliin  h\p  iiiili-o  of  the  vilhi;:^,  Tcconnoitprlnp;  parties  ot 
tb»  Indinnii  were  sefln.  hut  they  ri'luicd  t<i  hfild  any  convettiatiiin  witii  the  inter- 
— «n  Bcnt  funrnrd  by  the  ptrernor  to  opi>n  a  t'oiiimuniciilioii  with  them.     Wlien 

in  ■  mile  and  a  half  of  the  ti>wn.  a  linlt  kiib  made,  fur  tlio  [iiirpoAu  of  pn<ramp- 
ia?  for  the  ni^iht.  Several  of  the  litld  oflitcrii  urged  the  fiovprnur  to  iimkc  un  im- 
■Misleamuuilt  on  the  villap;;  bat  this  be  declined,  as  bis  inxtrur'tions   fmln   (he 

lident  were  positive,  not  til  attack  the  Indians,  at  Ion;;  as  there  wnn  a  pniba- 
.y  of  tbeir  complyinj!  with  the  demands  nf  pfircrnment  Upon  aBceriainin|r, 
hotter,  that  the  groand  continued  favoralde  for  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  quite 
■p  to  the  town,  he  determined  to  approach  still  nearer  to  it  In  the  m<-nntime, 
(tpt  Dubois,  with  an  interpreter,  was  sent  forwaril  to  ascertiiin  wliellier  the 
Pr»phpt  woatd  comply  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  );overnnr.  The  Inilian*, 
howeter,  would  mate  no  repiv  to  these  inquiries,  but  endeaTored  to  cut  off  the 
■(»en;ers  from  the  army.  When  this  fact  was  reported  to  the  povernor,  he  dc- 
tmined  to  consider  the  Indians  as  enemies,  and  at  once  march  upon  tlieir  town. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  sbort  distance,  howeter,  before  he  was  met  hv  three  In- 
''   I',  one  of  then)  a  principal  counseb)r  to  the  Prophet,  who  stated  that  they  were 

.  to  know  why  the  army  was  marching  upon  their  town — that  the  Prophet  was 
^Mireiu  of  SToiding  hostilities — that  he  bad  sent  a  pacific  messiice  to  tiov.  Harri- 
MB  by  the  Miami  and  Potawatomie  chiefs,  but  that  those  chiefs  had  unfortunately 
fnoe  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabssh,  and  had  thus  failed  to  meet  him. 
A«M(din^j,  a  aaspension  of  hostili^es  was  a^p^ed  upon,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
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iverp  to  bn  settlftil  on  the  foUowinK  morning  by  tbe  povpmor  find  th*  cl 
inuvin^  t)iL>  armj  lownrd  Itia  WttlioMh,  lo  uuoBDip  fur  Ihu  niitht,  tbe  Indini) 
n<pLin  nlarmed,  suppMiDg  that  lui  nicnok  vrna  ftboiit  to  he  made  uii  tbu  I 
wiUiaUiudin^  the  umiUtioe  wliich  itail  ju«t  beun  concluded.  'I'hr;  ncciiM 
gun  tci  prcp^Lre  for  dtircnRC,  and  Rome  uf  theui  i)Uli*-d  out,  vailing  upon  tba 
uorpn,  t«  halt  The  govomoT  inimvdiaCel;  ri>iio  forwiinl,  And  iiii»ured  lti< 
thuc  it  wait  not  his  intontiun  lu  niUuk  tliiin,  but  that  he  wi>«  iinl^-  in  ««i 
Huitablc  piR<.^(^  of  ground  on  which  to  eneninp  Iiia  troops.  Uo  int(uiro() 
yiae  any  othur  wnter  oonvenient,  Uesido  thnt  which  tha  river  aSunltMl;  ixc 
diHQ,  vrith  whom  he  wa«  wull  acquainted,  unawerod,  that  the  nrcok  which 
crossed  two  milee  twok,  ran  through  the  pnUrie  to  the  nortli  of  tbe  n 
halt  naa  then  ordered,  nnd  Mfijorg  Pintt,  Clark  and  Taflur,  wcr«  sunt  to 
thi«  creek,  as  well  aa  Uie  rirer  above  the  town,  to  nscertnin  tho  corroctiii 
informntion,  and  decide  on  the  best  grijuml  fur  nu  euL^ampmi^nt  In  lii* 
balf  an  hour,  the  two  latter  nponoJ  that  thej  had  found,  on  tho  creek,  e 
that  could  be  desirable  in  an  enrjuuipuicnt — nn  elevated  spot,  nearly  nv 
by  an  open  pntirie,  with  watur  ciuvcnicnt,  and  a  sulGciencj  of  wood 
The  army  woe  now  marched  to  thb  spot,  nnd  enemnpud  "on  a  dry  piece  c 
which  rose  iibout  10  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marahy  prairie  in  front  (o 
town;  and,  about  twice  us  high  aboTo  a  similar  prairie  in  the  ruar;  throu, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bill,  ran  a  «innti  «tTeiim  clothed  with  willows  and  ht 
Oa  the  left  of  tbe  eneatapment,  this  bench  of  land  beenme  wider ;  on  i 
it  grikdnaliy  narrowed,  and  i«rioinated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  150  jtk 
the  ri;i;ht  bank."  f 

The  etionmpmant  was  abont  three  foarths  of  a  mile  from  tbe  Pmpha 
nnd  onlers  were  giren,  in  tbe  event  of  a  night  iittapk,  for  eaeh  corps  to  ud 
position,  at  nil  hainrds,  until  relieved  or  further  orders  were  given  lu 
whole  array  was  kept,  during  the  night,  in  the  milibtr;  position,  which 
lying  on  their  nruiB.  The  regular  troops  lay  in  their  lentB,  with  Ihoir 
iiiants  on,  and  their  arms  by  tlieir  Rides.  The  luiliiia  had  no  tenta,  but  t 
I'li'ir  clothes  and  pouches  on,  and  their  gutia  under  them,  to  keep  them  d 
i.i-iler  of  tlu>  eiiunuipment  was  the  onler  of  iiiittle,  fur  a  night  ntlot^k;  and 
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proceeded  to  the  point  of  attack.  Several  of  the  companies  had  taken  their  places 
10  the  line  within  forty  seconds  from  the  report  of  the  first  jrun;  and  the  whole  of 
the  troops  were  prepared  for  action  in  the  course  of  two  minutes;  a  factras  credit- 
able to  their  own  activity  and  ))ravery,  as  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  their  officers. 
Th^  battle  soon  became  general,  and  wivs  maintained  on  both  sides  with  signal  and 
e?en  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  and  retreated  by  the  aid  of  a  rattling 
noise,  made  with  deer  hoofs,  and  persevered  in  their  treacherous  attack  with  an  ap- 
parent determinaticm  to  con((uer  or  die  upon  the  spot.  The  battle  ra^ed  with  un- 
abated fury  and  mutual  slau*rhter,  until  daylight,  when  a  ^^callant  and  successful 
charge  by  our  troops,  drove  the  enemy  into  the  smimp,  aud  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict 

Prior  to  the  assault,  the  Prophet  had  given  assurances  to  his  followers,  that  in 
the  coming  contest,  the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the  arms  of  the  Americans  una- 
vailing; that  their  bullets  would  full  harmless  at  the  feet  of  the  Indians;  that  the 
ktter  should  have  light  in  abundance,  while  the  former  would  bo  involved  in  thick 
darkness.     Availing  himself  of  the  privilej^o  cimferrod  by  his  peculiar  office,  and, 
perhaps,  unwilling  in  his  own  person  to  attest  at  once  the  rival  powers  of  a  sham 
prophecy  and  a  real  Ain»'rican  bullet,  he  prudently  took  a  position  on  an  adjacent 
eminence;  and,   when  the  action   begun,   he   entered  U|x>n  the  performance  of 
eertvin  mystic  rites,  at  the  same  time    singing  a  war-song.      In  the    course  of 
the  engagement,  he  wjis   informed  that  his  men  were   falling:    he  told  them  to 
fi;:liton,  it  would  soon  be  as  he  had  predicted :  an«l  then,  in  louder  and  wilder  strains, 
his  inspiriui:  battle-song  was  heard  eonimingling  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
and  the  shrill  war  hoop  of  his  hrave  but  deluded  followers. 

Throughout  the  action,  the  Intlians  manifested  more  boldness  and  perseverance 
than  hiul,  perhaps,  ever  been  exhibited  hy  tlu^m  on  any  former  occasion.  This 
WM  owrini,  it  is  sufiposcl,  to  the  influeiuie  of  t'le  Propliet,  who,  by  the  aid  of  his 
incantations,  had  inspired  them  with  a  belief  that  they  would  certainly  overcome 
their  enemy:  the  supposition,  liki*wise,  that  they  had  taken  the  governor's  army 
hj surprise,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  desperate  character  of  their  assaults.  They 
were  eommanded  by  some  daring  chiefs,  and  although  their  spiritual  leader  was 
not  actually  in  the  battle,  he  di«l  much  to  encourage  his  followers  in  their  gallant 
Wtai^k,  Of  the  force  of  the  Indians  engaged,  there  is  no  certain  account  The 
ordinary  number  at  the  Prophet's  town  durinir  the  preceding  summer,  was  4o(); 
hat  a  few  days  before  the  action,  they  had  been  joined  by  all  the  Kiekapoos  of  the 
prairie,  and  by  several  bands  of  the  Pottawatomies,  from  the  Illinois  River,  and 
the  8t.  Joseph's,  of  Lake  Michigan.  'J'heir  number  on  the  night  of  the  engage- 
sit'ntwa.H  probably  between  S(»0  and  1,<K)0.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
Action,  subsequently  informed  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  that  there  were  more  than 
liiX'R)  warriors  in  the  battle,  and  that  the  number  of  woundcdWas  unusually  great 
In  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  they  lel't  .')S  on  the  field;  some  were  buried 
during  the  engagement  in  their  town,  others,  no  doubt,  died  subsequently  of  their 
Wounds.     The  whole  number  of  their  killed,  was  probably  not  less  than  50. 

Of  the  army  under  (Jov.  Harrison,  3">  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  Ho  died  sub- 
sequently of  their  wounds:  the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight 

Both  officers  and  men  behaved  with  much  coolness  and  bravery— qualities 
which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  marked  the  conduct  of  (Jov.  Harrison  throughout  the 
•n^mgement  The  peril  to  which  he  was  subjected  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  ball  passed  through  his  stock,  slightly  bruising  his  neck;  another  struck 
hi«  saddle,  and  glancing  hit  his  thigh ;  and  a  third  wounded  the  horse  on  which 
he  was  riding. 

Peace  on  the  frontiers  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of  this  severe  and  brilliant 
•ction.  The  tribes  which  had  already  joined  in  the  confederacy  were  dismayed; 
^d  those  which  had  remained  neutral,  now  decided  against  it 

Ihiring  the  two  succeeding  days,  the  victorious  army  remained  in  camp,  for  the 
prpose  of  burying  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  In  the  meantime, 
v-ol  Weill!,  with  tne  mounted  riflemen,  visited  the  Prophet's  town,  and  found  it 
^Icserted  bj  all  the  Indians  except  one,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  fn  the  action. 
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The  hmisea  wcro  musllv  burnt,  and  the  corn  ftniuiid  th«  villi^e  dostrnynd.  •  On 
the  9th,  the  nrmy  eoiiiiiieuoeii  it«  return  tn  Vinoenucs,  hitvins  brokco  up  or  pom- 
inittvd  to  the  fliuni^s  all  their  unneceseai^  hoKgagp,  in  order  tliat  tl)«  wagons  luight 
be  used  for  the  tnine|>ortiitivn  of  the  wuiinded. 

The  dereal«d  Indmna  wore  greiilly  «iBsperated  with  this  Pniplicl;  Ihej-  re- 
protirhod  him  in  hitl«r  terms  for  tlie  calamity  he  had  hr(iu-;ht  upon  tliem.  ulul  ue- 
L'UR^l  him  of  the  luiirdrr  of  their  friendu  whu  had  falbn  in  the  Ftclion.  It  (Krirrn*, 
that  ufter  pronouncing  eume  incantiLtioai  over  a  certain  eotnpoeition,  which  ho 
hnil  prepared  on  the  night  pTecedin|(  Clio  action,  he  SESared  his  rolloweni,  that  by 
the  power  of  his  nrt,  hnlf  of  Uie  invwliog  army  vna  already  dead,  und  tho  other 
bnltin  ft  slate  of  dislnLL-Uon;  and  ttiat  lh«  Indians  would  hare  little  to  do  hat 
rusli  into  their  camp,  ami  «ouipletu  th«  worlc  nf  deetmatioa  with  tlictr  tomiir 
hawliB,  "Full  are  a  liar'"  said  one  nC  the  surriving  Winnebagoea  t<i  biiu,  atint 
tlie  action,  "  for  you  told  as  that  the  wlillij  peoolo  wer*  deiid  or  eruxy,  whrn  tboy 
wore  nil  in  their  8en«i's  ani  fivfrht  Uke  Ikt  arttl."  Tlia  Prophet  ajipuarcd  de- 
jected, and  sought  to  cicitn*«  hiniHPir  on  thn  pTitn  that  the  virtue  of  his  compoaition 
hnd  been  lost  by  a  ciroumstnnoii  uf  whioU  he  had  ni>  knowledge,  until  afier  tho  hiit- 
tie  WHS  oTtr.  His  "jMT^d  cliarauler,  however,  wm  so  fur  lorfeited,  th»l'  the  In- 
•iiiiii-  .1.  :,i  iiK  1.  .11!. J  him  with  o.irJa,  and  thrpattrnvd  to  put  him  to  death.  AlVr 
T< :,'.  I..  -  (<>wu,  they  niarohcU  about  20  miles  and  encatnpad  on  the 

U      I    .1  ■;i|.|-ir'i>nnnc,  tho  I'rnptiPt  Inst  hl«  popularity  and  [-owMnui'ins 

till'  li,-u  ill-  ;  ■  ■.v.,n'i  ""TJ   I, -„!(,.„   nni  the  tnyKtcrioDs  charm.  Iiv  mwun 

orwLii'li  li-  ].-  i  ■  ■  1 1'    I '!i  ■  -tipenititinuii  iniiula of  thii  witi)  fuMiftic, 

«iM(teri:.l  llir .                              m^is  dlsaTpiitpd  (brevcr.    It  w:is  tiot  alone 

to  the  char:,:-'  ■  ...  |.,.  w„a  in,iehl^.\  for  his  iiil!<:i'n.:P  ovtr 

hi-  Idllnv-,.,-  ..liuM  in  rc^-iird  lo  the   In.iiiin  li.nd*, 
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Battle  Field  or  Tippecanoe. 


[Explanations. — a,  point  from  whence  the  engraved  Tiew  was  drawn  ;  h  h, 
line  of  railroad  to  Chicago;  c,  position  of  Battle  Ground  Institute;  </,  place 
where  the  Indians  first  began  the  attack  ;  e  c,  front  line  where  occurred  the 

main  conflict;  /,  Gen.  Harri- 
pon's  marquee;  A,  point  where 
Maj.  Daviess  is  said  to  luivo 
been  slain ;  y,  grave  of  Daviess. 
The  black  lines  indicate  the 
fence  now  inclosing  the  battle 


ground.] 

The  hij'hest  officers  amonj' 
the  Americans  slain  at  Tippe- 
canoe, were  two  Kentucky 
majors — Abraham  Owen  and 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess. 
The  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Abraham  Owen  we  give 
below,  from  Smith's  Indiana 
Sketches : 

Gen.  Harrison  rode  a  beautiful  fleet  jrray  mare,  that  he  had  tied  with  the  saddle 
on,  to  a  stake  near  his  marquee,  to  he  ready  at  a  moment  in  case  of  alarm. 
Maj.  Owen,  of  Kentucky,  rode  a  bay  horse.  After  the  gray  marc  was  hitohe«l,  it 
be«imo  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  si  hniriruirc  wagon,  to  remove  her  and  tie  her  at 
Mother  ph\ce;  without  the  kno\vlc«l;fe  of  (ien.  Harrison,  the  bay  horse  of  Maj. 
Owen  was  afterward  tied  to  the  post  \vhf;re  the  gray  mare  had  been. 

The  moment  the  alarm  was  ^ivcn,  every  soldier  wus  upon  his  feet,  and  the 
mounted  officers  in  their  saddles.  (Icn.  Harrison  ran  to  the  post  where  he  left  his 
gray  mare;  finding  Maj.  Owpn's  bay  liorso  he  nioufited,  leaving:  the  jrray  for  the 
Diajorif  he  could  find  her.  The  iren«M*al  dashed  down  to  where  he  heard  the  fir- 
ing, rode  up  to  Capt.  Spencer's  position,  at  the  point  of  the  high  ground  around 
wnich  the  prairies  meet;  there  tiie  enemy  had  made  the  first  main  attack — deadly 
in  effect.  There  stood  the  bravo  ewiign  John  Tipton,  and  a  few  of  the  survivinic 
n»en  of  the  company.  Gen.  Harnsun.  *'  Where  is  the  captain  of  this  company  ?" 
^gn  Tipton.  "Dead."  "  Where  are  the  lieutenants?"  "Dead."  "Where  is  the 
ewign?"  "I  am  here."  "Stand  fast,  my  brave  fellow,  and  1  will  relieve  you  in  a 
minute."  Gen.  Tipton  told  me,  in  after  years,  that  a  cooler  and  braver  man,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  than  Gen.  Harrison,  never  lived.  It  was  a  deadly  night,  the  In- 
dians with  rifles  in  their  hands,  concealed  from  view,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
fighting  to  desperation,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  superstition — being  the  at- 
tacking party,  and  knowing  where  their  enemy  lay,  had  great  advantages,  wljicli 
nothing  nut  the  indomitable  courage  of  our  brave  men  could  have  met  and  finally 
Rpelled.  The  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  the  brave  Maj.  Owen  ran  to  his  stake, 
bat  his  horse  was  gone;  near  by  he  found  and  mounted  the  gray  mare  of  the  Gon- 
ial He  was  scarcely  in  the  saddle,  before  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  piorcod 
with  rifle  balls,  which  were  intended,  no  doubt,  for  Gen.  Harrison,  as  the  Indians 
knew  he  rode  a  gray,  and  must  have  been  in  ambush  near.  The  men  and  officers 
that  fell  that  dreadful  night  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

1  visited  the  common  grave  of  these  brave  dead,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  battle  only 
a  few  years  since.  You  will  find  it  in  a  grove  "of  white  oak  trees  perforated  }»y 
^lU,  standing  near  the  center  of  the  inclosed  grounds. 

Maj.  Daviess  was  a  colleague  of  Henry  Clay  at  the  Kentucky  bar,  where 
be  stood  very  high  as  an  advocate.  At  the  timo  of  his  death  he  was  v>7 
years  of  age.  It  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed  in  the  marsh  at  the  point 
indicated  on  the  map;  but  from  Gen.  Harrison's  report  of  the  action,  we  in- 
fer tbat  this  event  took  place  on  high  ground,  on  or  near  where  the  railroad 
line  lays;  that  states  that  it  was  during  the  execution  of  an  order  to  dislodge 
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eomc  Indinns  frnm  Irocs  15  or  20  [laces  iu  Trout  oftlio  loIX  line,  Ibat  Snviees 
became  outflanked,  nnd  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  land  on  which  the  battle  wus  fouiiht,  was  purchnsed  by  Gen.  John 
Tipton,  and  presented  to  the  etate  oi'lDiliMnti,  as  a  burial  pluec  lor  his  fiillen 
eomrades.  Tipton  was  ihe  brave  onsifin  of  Cnpt.  Spencer's  company,  nuticed 
above.  His  Diime  is  most  honorably  idcnlified  with  the  history  nfthe  stnlc. 
Ue  was  a  eeiiuUir  in  congress  from  lUSi  to  183»,  nod  chiiirniuti  of  the  Onni- 
iiiide  of  Indian  Affuirs,  ua  offioe  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  (junlified. 
having  lieon,  for  uany  years,  Indian  agent,  and  well  Ncquaintiid  with  inuiit 
fif  the  Indian  tribes.  He  waa  a  warm  hearted  man,  utid  [lus^eSBcd  uncummon 
force  of  chariicter:  he  was  one  of  the  original  projeutwra  of  the  Wabasli  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Loganaport,  where  he  died  in 
1839. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  building  on  the  rt^ibt  of  the  view.  This  is  the 
Battle  Ground  Institute,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  K.  H.  Staley.  It  ia  a 
flourishing  seuiinnry  for  both  sexes.  A  nnuibcr  of  nniall  neat  bouses  stand 
above  it,  erected,  some  of  them,  by  the  parents  of  iho  children,  luany  of  the 
latter  brothers  nnd  sisters,  who  here  live  together,  obtaining,  nwiiy  from 
their  homes,  a  double  eilucnfiou,  ihat  of  house  keeping,  with  that  derived 
fVom  booLs. 
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packing  pork  are  very  extensive.  Madison  has  gas  and  water  works,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  The  annual  yaliie  of  sales  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  and  industrial  products,  is  eight  millions  of  dollars.  With- 
in five  miles  of  the  city  is  the  well  known  Hanover  College.  Population  is 
about  12,000. 

The  site  of  Madison  was  originally  a  dense  growth  of  poplars,  beech  and 
valnut,  and  tbe  present  landing  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  cottonwood, 
the  water's  edge  being  fringed  with  willows.  The  original  proprietors  were 
Jobn  Paul  and  Jonathan  Lyon.  A  few  families  had  settled  here  on  Mount 
Glad,  now  a  part  of  North  Madison,  in  1807-8.  Col.  John  Vawter  first 
came  to  Madison  in  1806,  and  moved  into  the  country  in  March,  1807 ;  he 
held  the  first  public  sale  of  lots  in  Feb.,  1811.  The  first  white  child  born 
in  Madison  was  Dawson  Blackmore,  Jr.  His  father  came  here  from  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of  1809,  and  located  himself  in  a  framed  log-house, 
now  standing  in  Walnut-street.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  Madison  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  house,  by  a  Methodist 
itinerant  preacher.  The  first  regular  house  of  worship  was  built  on  East- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  church. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Madison,  pre- 
vinQs  to  1820:  Milton  8tapp,  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  C.  P.  J.  Arvin,  Daniel  Wil«on, 
Thoiu5i8  IJrown,  Nicholas  D.  Grover.  Geo.  W,  Leonard,  Moody  Park,  Victor  King, 
Chna  \V.  Busnett,  William  Brown,  D.  Blai^kmorc,  sen.,  D.  Blackmore,  jr.,  Silaa 
Kitchie,  .John  Serin>r,  John  G.  Sorin«r,  Williaim  G.  Wharton,  W.  J.  McClure,  John 
Ritchfe,  S.  C.  Stephens,  Howard  Watts,  John  Haney,  Kufus  Gale,  William  Randall, 
(lamalicl  Taylor,  E.  <  t.  Whitney,  M.  Shannon,  Edward  Shannon,  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
Michael  G.  Bright,  David  Bright,  Jacob  Wildman,  George  Wagoner,  Andrew  Wood- 
fill,  Alexander  Washer.  Willinmson  Dunn,  Wm.  McKee  Dunn,  James  Vawter,  Jno. 
Hunt,  Simeon  Hunt,  Cornelius  Vaile,  Geo.  Short,  and  David  McCIure. 

Ooe  of  the  first  sermons  ever  preached  in  Madison,  was  by  that  celebrated 
and  eccentric  itinerant,  Ijortnzo  Dow,  who  ''held  forth"  standing  on  a  poplar 
log,  near  the  site  of  the  court  house.  He  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecti- 
cut, in ,  and  died  at  W^ashington  City,  in ,  aged  —  years,  where  his 

grave  is  now  to  be  seen.  He  traveled  through  the  United  States  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  times,  visiting  the  wilderness  parts,  often  preaching  where  a  ser- 
mon was  never  heard  before.  Occasionally  he  went  to  Canada,  and  made 
three  voyages  to  England  and  Ireland,  where,  as  elsewjiore,  he  drew  crowds 
around  him,  attracted  by  his  long  flowing  beard  and  hair,  singularly  wild 
demeanor,  and  pungency  of  speech.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  public 
lite,  be  must  have  traveled  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles. 

Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  avers  that  he  was  the  earliest  Protestant 
preacher  in  that  states  says  he:  "Down  to  this  period  (in  1803),  no  Pro- 
testant preacher  had  ever  raised  his  voice,  to  remind  the  Tombigbee  and  Ten- 
saw  settlers  of  their  duty  to  the  Most  High.  Hundreds,  born  and  bred  in 
the  wilderness,  and  now  adult  men  and  wompn,  had  never  even  seen  a 
preacher.  The  mysterious  and  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow,  one  day,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  Boat  Yard.  He  came  from  Georgia,  across  the  Creek  nation, 
encountering  its  dangers  almost  alone.  He  proclaimed  the  tffuths  of  the 
gospel  here,  to  a  large  audience,  crossed  over  the  Alabama,  and  preached  two 
wnnons  to  the  'Bigbee  settlers,'  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Natchez  set- 
tlements, where  he  also  exhorted  the  people  to  *turn  from  the  error  of  their 
^ajs.'  He  then  visited  the  Cumberland  region  and  Kentucky,  and  came 
back  to  the  Tombigbee,  filling  his  appointments  to  the  very  day.     Again 
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plun 


IL-  Into  the  Creek  n; 
ilie  people  of  Goor^." 
When  Dow 
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this  lioly  in: 


f  God  t 


appeared 


.1  Indiana,  Judge  0.  H.  Smith  liad  llie  pleusure  of  listco- 
Vom  him,  eoiue  itema  of  which  he  hu«  lima  preserved 
among  his  Sketches ;  "  In  the  year  1819,"  slates  the  jndge,  "  I  was  one  of  d 
oongre>;ation  assembled  la  the  woods  Wt  of  Bislng  Sun,  anxiously  awuit- 


New  Albany,  thecounty  seat  of  Floyd  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  tcvmination  of  the  Ncv  Albany  and 
Salem  Kailruad,  2  miles  below  the  falls  of  tho  Uliio,  3  miles  below  Lonisvillc, 
(bout  140  below  Cincianati,  ond  100  S.  by  E.  from  lodiaoapoliB.  The  city 
has  wide  straight  streets,  rnnninf;  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  at  ri;:ht 
ta^hi  by  others.  A  large  business  is  done  here  in  building  and  repairing 
ite;imbouta,  etc.  There  are  also'  Ear;^  iron  foundries,  machine  shops  and 
ru'liirics.  It  has  two  semioaries,  a  tlieological  college  under  the  patronage 
of  (he  Presbyterians,  and  about  10,000  iiibabitants. 

The  following  inscriptions  ere  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave  yard 
in  New  Albany : 
"  The  citizens  of  Floyd  cocntt  bave  erected  this  monument  in  memory 
of  their  IIosoRED  Dead. 

'  Q\orj  U  (ba  Boldier'*  priie, 
The  Buldkr't  weallh  ii  hoDOr.' 

Here  rest  the  bodies  of  Francis  Bailey, 
aged  'ib;  Apollos  J.  Stepbena,  27;  Warren 
B.  Robinson,  24;  Charles  H.  Goff,  23; 
members  of  (he  ^Sjifiiffr  Girt/*,'  company 
A,  2d  Bej-'t  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  BtiENA  Vista,  Mexico, 
Feb.  22  and  23,  1847. 

■  Tha  loldier  ii  hit  niBntij'a  ataj 


Bj  stt  tbair  eouolr^'s  wi>h«>  blestT' 
John  T.  Lewis,  aged  21;  Martin  IIow- 
ord,  13;  Joseph  Morgan,  19;  Uiken  Cun- 
ningham, 22;  members  of  the  'Spencer 
(ireys.'  died  in  the  Mexican  campiii;;n, 
lrt4i;-7;  also  Henry  W.  Walker,  aged  37; 
Thos,  J.  Tyler,  aged  19,  of  the  same  eoin- 
li  dicil  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service." 


pan;,  who  returned  h 


Ubi,  M*r  18.  184 
(nil  beDrcforth  ; 
■orki  du  rollow  tl 


ra,  I}.D.,PrDfe»flrof  Tbculog;  f n  tbe PreBb;terii>D  Tbeological  Som- 
In.  Iturn  io  Unllforcl  couni;,  ».  C,  Jan.  19, 1772  ;  died  in  New  Al- 
itBt  7fl  jf  nro  nnd  4  mi:     •■  Blua'ed  aro  Iba  daid  wbich  die  In  tbe  Lord 


Jiin.  7,  ms.died  Ang.  &,1B!>S.     Id 

ihets  and  aitlers.  Withoot  eartbt; 
iainttil  mother's  projrer,  Ibm  a  pr«- 
la  thiDDgb  lifa,  nod  In  den  lb  hii  con- 


Lagantporl,  the  county  seat  of  Cass  county,  is  situated  on  -the  Wabash 
filter  andCanal,  at  the  nionlh  of  Eel  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Toledo, 
Wibish  and  Western  and  the  Cincinnati,  Logaiisport  and  Chicago  Railroads, 
TO  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  166  W.  of  Toledo,  and  42  N.K.  from 
IiaTtyelle.  It  is  at  the  bead  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  just  below  the 
filla,  which  furnish  immenwo  water  power,  and  has  a  larpc  trade  by  river, 
etoii  and  planlc  roads  with  the  fertile  region  on  every  side,  the  products  of 
vbieb  are  sent  to  the  eastern  and  southern  markets.     Logansport  Las  a  city 


i-lmrtcT.  :i  b;iiikf.  ii  clmrirhes,  and  a  fine  court  house  of  hewn  atono,  Wost 
I.'iL'iitii-yMirt,  ou  the  west  b«nl:  of  Eol  River,  is  included  in  the  corponw 
limits.     I'opulation,  in  IStiO.  3,690. 

./•■ffrrr'ntrille  lif  a  flourinfaing  town,  opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  tho  Ohio 
nivcr,  ivhich  la  hero  ubout  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  IDS  milus  S.  by  K. 
of  IndjauapoliH,  Bud  4S  below  Madison.  It  is  at  the  t^nuinus  of  the  Jcffbr- 
eotiville  nod  ludias-ipaliE  Railroad,  nod  on  the  itil«  of  old  Port  Steuben,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  ju^t  nbuve  lh«  {Ms  in  the  Ohio,  whkh  deaeend  22 
feet  in  two  miles,  prodaeini*  a  rapid  eurroul,  whioh,  in  time,  by  the  immi-iisio 
wutcr  power  it  iiffords.  will,  if  a  cnnal  is  made  around  ibo  tiilU  on  tb«  In- 
diana side,  render  this  a  lar^e  nnd  probperous  niunufHoturiDg  city.  Jofler- 
eniivillc  has  rrreut  facilitiea  for  doing  hasiness,  and  in  said  to  poBsem  tbo  iiest 
landing  place  on  tjie  Ohio  River.  The  stnle  penitentiary  is  located  here. 
I'(.p«!iiliu[i  iibout  3,3(10. 

Jjnir,'  iirr-hitii/,  ciiv  and  county  scat  of  Dearborn,  is  on  thn  Ohio.  22  luilcis 
below  (.'in^-inn;rti,:jnd  (wo  miles  below  the  niouth  of  the  Big  Mlumi,  tbu  liou 
of'ti'piinitinii  lii'iKcen  Ohio  and  Inditnu.  The  Obi"  and  Mississippi,  nnd 
liidianapiilis  and  Ciiicinaati  Hallrouda,  intersect  at  this  point.  Population 
shout  4,(IOil. 

A  tow  miles  below  Luwreoccburg.  is  a  Bmall  elreain  emptying  into  the 
Ohio,  tnuwu  as  I.Nughery's  creelc.  It  derived  lU  name  from  Uie  calanuUras 
defeat  of  Col.  Arehibald  l^ai^hery  by  the  Indians.  This  took  place  is  the 
Epring  of  17S2,  and  was  the  most  disastrous  mililHry  event  that  ever  occur- 
red upon  the  Hoil  of  Indiana.  The  annexed  account  is  from  Day's  Hist.  Col- 
lectiauB,  of  Pa. : 

Col  Lnn^^harj  bnd  been  requested,  by  Col.  Clark,  to  rai^e  100  volunteers  in 
the  county  oF  Weatiu  ore  land,  Ph.,  to  aid  him  ajniinst  the  Oliro  Indians.  The  coni- 
piiny  was  nusod  princijinlly  at  bis  own   evpcnse,  nnd  be  ulso  provided  the  oiitJit 
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Hiebigao  Southern  and  Northern  R:iilroiiil9,  5'< 
nortWn  aiai^tn  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Di 
Jndian  chief.     It  was  first  organized  as  a  oitj  i 
■nuioesa  pluce,  und  has  9  churches  and  6,0"" 
Ithominrfton,  the  county  seat  of  Monroe 
Albany  and   Salem  Railroad,  96  miles  north  fi 

laid  out 


liles  from  Chicago,  on  t!ie 
Prairie,  ao  named  from  an 
1853,  is  a  very  flourishing 


ihabitants. 

ty,  is  on  the  line 


Umvtrslli),  founded  in  1837,  and  which  i 
ftait,  the  apple,  pear,  peach  nod  jrrapc, 


of  the  New 
New  Albany.     It  wiis 
,  in  1818,  by  Benjamin 
Park,  Dgent  for  the  county  com- 
missioners.    Its  public  build- 
ings  arc    substnntinl,  and    tho 
public  3<]uarc  pleasantly  orna- 
mented with    bhadc  trees  and 
sluubbery.       It   is  noted   os  a 
place  of  educatioD.     It  has  two 
leitiale   seminaries,  and    ia  the 
seat  of   the    State    Uiueertlty, 
Ibunded  in  1835.     Givencm/lf,  • 
capital  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
ty of  Putnam,  40  mites  by  rail- 
road VQat   of  IndianapoliK,   is 
the  seat  of  (Jie  Indiana  Asburi/ 
not  excelled  by  any  institution  in 
this  vicinity  to  tbc  cultivation  of 
_  _     ,  _         _  ,      _    ,    or  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted. 

Crair/iiritni//i-,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery,  which  adjoins  i'utnaui  on 
tW  north,  is  on  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  and  45  miles  north- 
nst  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  a  rich  country,  and  is  the  ecat  of  WaO-ish  Od- 
V  founded  in  1835,  an  institution  of  eseellent  repute.  Bloomington, 
Greencastle,  and  Crawfordsville,  have  each  about  2,600  inhabilanls. 

Girgihin,  the  county  seat  of  ILirrison  county,  in  southern  Indiana,  is  a 
torn  of  about  1.200  inhahitni.ta.  (n  1813,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  waH  removed  from  Vin- 
Mnnes  to  this  place.  When,  in  1816,  Indiana 
■u  erected  into  a  slate,  Corydon  was  made  the 

removed  to  Indianapolis.  The  court  house  here, 
built  of  stone,  was  the  original  state  house,  and 
'he  edifice  in  which  was  formed  the  first  consti- 
tution of  Indiaou. 

I'-Toy,  the  county  seat  of  Switzerland  county, 
is  » small  town  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  half 
waj  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  The 
plice  is  of  note,  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
first  Mtllements  in  (be  state,  and  for  the  attempt 
nude  there  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
P^  of  manufacturing  wine. 

It  *39  laid  out  in  the  year  1813,  by  John 
Fratwia  Denfour  and  Daniel  Denl'onr,  emigrants 
froBi  Switzerland,  who,  in  remembrance  of  their 

PyestBl  name.     Part  of  the  land  was  entered  by  John  James  Denfour  a 
liit  iMociales,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  an  extended 
erdit  given,  by  an  act  of  congress,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  culture' 
of  tie  grape. 


r  native   town,   gave   it  its 
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»itii  pnrb  ..r  Inaiunn  are  c. 
iliilirnlnil  .Miunm< 


M'ijw,-lut  Curv.  wyt'h  la  t«<d-i<lct 
itvii  iif  Kivntiinky,  It  lift*  bonn  «x 
iinii  Itmiid  til  ountnin  inupii detent  clinmliun  nni]  cnlicrico,  i 
«tnliii-.iiti>«iiiiiii>Lti«r]in>aoun(<r«tiui<a.  T«n 
OurirMTtiii*,  uliicb  nm  ntmr  the  linf'  of  IIIh 
Knil  M  imiBRifipi  milrond.  Iiiiva  iitilv  v»mu  it 
tiii«  xinoa  tl)«  eniislruuliori  of  tiint  wurk. 
Ju/r  lii'tk  M  Ht  SbofJ  Stntion,  In  Mnrlln  r 
1.W  uiili^g  wuRi  cf  CincTniKiii.  nnrl  dcrn 

III. I'rotn  it-  ri»vlii1>li>ii('«  ik   ll.riii   In  a  li 

nn.l  IM<-I'iil  ut.nsl!  It  U  i>  hii...  i-hi>i<[l..u 
i.r  ■  i.i.l.Mn...  ..|-  iili.Hit  ».-vp..tv  r.vl  In  hlu 
il i<l-l   ••!   i>   rnr.-Kt  •'!'  Li'iwli  'iii'l   <upkr 

(be  i-iillHvur  tiiu  Cpgwr  M iuiiurl  luxi  itn  tb 
Ih1.I«  \muU  fiirili»r  wrhI  hii>!Ii  r>tniiuiiiiw>  bI 
l.i<-iit  ^iiii|)«>n.  if)  hio  nif>li>r»ti'i>iH  in  N'ev 
iui>.  T'iiiikI  U  iin*  iiiHic  "  liidi  mailMiHi* 
»f  nlniiwt  wary  >>Iiu|m  miil  uluiniiilpr  itiut;:! 


■nur. 

T„.  .■.■„   II,.,-.,  |ltf.'t..Ni   h. 

AlH,.i>»rciiljt.rtlilgt.  "  'y|.'',;'\i 

2S  milci  pn"t  nf  the  above,  in  Itnmn^ >  Mil' 
RUiwn*  Bufficient  lo  furnish  motii""- |"i"ci'  i' 
IdM'ed  nboDl  ft  qimrtcr  of  ft  mile  fmin  tin 
Hnnii-r.  The  wxirt'e  nf  the  Htri-ftm  lina  nt!> 
Ihc  enimtniption  "f  llie -rnilrnMl,  twn  -if 
the  ■nrrpynrx  iitlPinpleil  i"  oipliire  i(  lo 
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eountj;  Aurora,  id  Dearborn  county;  (hmhridae  CV^,  in  Wayne  county; 
(kmntUon^  in  Perry  county ;  Columbus^  in  Bartholomew  county ;  Oonnersville, 
in  Fayette  county;  Delphi,  in  Carroll  county;  Franklin,  in  Johnson  county ; 
Crwhen,  in  Elkhart  county;  GreeMhurg,  iu  Decatur  county;  Huntington,  in 
Huntington  county;  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  county;  Mt,  Vernon,  in 
Posey  county;  Muncie,  in  Delaware  county;  Peru,  in  Miami  county;  Prince- 
ton, in  Gibson  county;  Rising  Sun,  in  Ohio  county;  Rockmlle,  in  Parke 
eonnty;  and  ShdhywUle,  in  Shelby  county. 
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ILLINOIS. 


r  this  state,  Jllinoii,  is  partly  Indian  and  partly  French :  it 
3  originally  applied  to  the  Indians  wbo  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
For  a  long  period  the  great  tract  of 
territory  lying  N.W.  of  the  Obio,  waa 
termed  the  "Illinois  country."  The 
first  white  men  of  whom  ve  have 
any  authentic  knowledge,  who  tra- 
versed  any  part  within  the  present 
limila  of  IllinolB,  were  Jamet  Mar- 
qmfte,  a.  Catholic  misaionary,  and  M. 
Juliet,  both  Frenchmen  from  CanadB. 
This  was  in  lti73.  The  nest  were 
Robert  dela  Salle,  ayoungFrenchman 
of  noble  family, and  Louii  Hennepin,a 
Franciscan  friar.  After  leaving 
Chicago,  La  Salle  and  his  companions 
proceeded  down  Illinois  River,  and 
reached  Peoria  Jan.  4,  1C80. 
AiHi  or  iLi.imii.  ^''^    ^''^^   Eettlemcnta  in    Illinois 

were  mode  bv  the  French,  at  Kaskas- 
•ia.Caliokia,  and  Peoria.  It  clearly  nppeara  that 'Father  Gravier*egan  a 
^^inion  among  the  Illinois  before  l<i93,  and  became  the  founder  of  Knakas- 
"^ja.  At  first  it  was  merely  a  miasionary  station,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
'>llige  consisted  entirely  of  nativea;  the  other  villages,  Peoria  and  Cahokia, 
"^CDi  at  first  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  bcginaing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are 
'^presented  to  have  been  in  a  fiouriahing  condition.  Knakaskia  had  become 
•'Considerable  town  before  any  great  progress  had  been  made  on  the  lower 
^iwisippi.  The  French  writers  of  this  period  give  glowing  descriptions  of 
'he  beauty,  fertility,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  add  to  Jtfi 
•'tnDtions,  a  monastery  of  Jesuits  was  established  at  Kaskaskia. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  hut  little  is 
^l)t«d.  Disputes  arose,  between  England  and  France,  respecting  the  boun- 
**''«  of  their  different  colonies,  which,  unhappily,  had  never  been  sufficient- 
'J  defined.  The  French,  anticipating  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their 
^UKrican  poasessiona,  strengthened  their  fortifications  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
"o  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of 
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the  MissisBippi.  The  British,  on  thu  olhcr  hnnci,  clBimed  the  conntrv  o"  the 
Obio,  and  iu  the  vicinil;,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  diGCDveriea  aod  tho  char- 
ters which  they  had  prantoil.  The  Ohiu  Company,  which  was  formed  eooa 
after,  prodnced  hoetilitica  between  the  two  nxlinna.  Od  the  termination  of 
the  French  wilt,  by  which  Great  Britain  obtiiiueil  possesion  of  Canada,  the 
whole  of  the  Illinois  country  also  came  iuto  thoir  pofscsgion.  The  total 
white  popaktioD  could  not  then  have  exceeded  3,000. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  Prench  Betlleuienta  nt  this  period,  and 
there  were  nor.o  other  in  lUinoia,  we  find  in  Ferkinit'  AhobU,  the  edition  by 
J.  M.  Peck.  It  is  there  copied  from  "The  PreBcnt  State  of  the  European 
^ottlemenls  on  the  Mississippi,  by  Capt.  Philip  Pitman,"  published  in  Lta- 
doainl770: 

"The  villftgo  of  Notre  Dame  de  Cascasquia*  {KasknFkin),  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
aidemble  Bcttlement  in  tho  couotr;  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  iroin  its  number  of  in- 
habitant!), aa  from  its  advantageous  situation.  »  •  * 

Mons.  Paget  was  thi!  first  who  introduced  witter-milla  in  this  country,  and  he 
constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  River  Casoasquias,  which  wiia  lioth  for  frrrndior 
onm  and  sawing  boards.  It  lies  about  one  miie  Inim  the  village.  The  mill  prored 
fatal  to  hiin,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  with  two  negroes,  by  a  party  of 
the  Cherokecs,  in  the  year  1764 

The  prinaipal  bnildinga  are,  the  chnrch  and  the  Jesuits'  house,  which  has  a 
rniall  chapel  adjoining  it;  thene,  as  well  as  some  o^or  houses  in  the  village,  ore 
imilt  of  stone,  and.  considering  this  part  of  tho  world,  make  a  very  good  appear- 
ance.  The  Jesuits'  plantation  consisted  uf  two  hundred  and  forty  aracnts  (a  little 
over 200  acres)  of  cultivated  land,  a  very  t;oc>d  stock  of  caltli-,  and  a  brewery; 
which  WAS  sold  by  the  French  commandant,  after  th«  countiT  wns  ceded  to  t&e 
English,  for  tho  crown,  iu  consequence  of  tho  suppression  of  tne  order, 

Muns.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  richest  of  the  English  snliiects  in 
this  country;  he  keeps  eighty  slaves;  he  furnishBa  eightv-sii  thousand  weijiht  of 
flour  to  the  king's  mapliine,  which  was  only  a  part  of  the  hartesl  hft  reaped  in 
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reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  and  six  leases  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  It  stands  near  the  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from  the 
river  by  an  island  of  two  lea;^ues  long.  The  village  is  opposite  the  center  of  this 
island  ;  it  is  long  and  stragghng,  being  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dvireliing-houses,  and  a  church  near  its  center. 
The  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  in  the  floods  it  is  generally  overflowed  two  or 
three  feet.  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi  The  land  was  pur- 
chased of  the  savages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of  whom  married  women  of  the 
Raoquias  nation,  and  others  brought  wives  from  Canada,  and  then  resided  there, 
leaving  their  children  to  succeed  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting,  and  their  Indian  trade, 
than  on  agriculture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  corn  enough  for  their  own  consumption; 
thev  have  a  f^rcat  plenty  of  poultry,  and  good  stocks  of  horned  cattle. 

T!" he  mission  of  St.  ^ulpice  had  a  very  fine  plantation  here,  and  an  excellent 
house  built  on  it  They  sold  this  estate  and  a  very  good  mill  for  corn  and  planks, 
to  a  Frenchmsin  who  chose  to  remain  under  the  English  government  They  also 
disposed  of  thirty  necroes  and  a  good  stock  of  cuttle  to  different  people  in  the 
country,  and  returned  to  France  in  1761.  What  is  called  the  fort  is  a  small  house 
standing;  in  the  ccnt«r  of  the  village.  It  differs  nothing  from  the  other  houses,  ex- 
cept in  being  one  of  the  poorest  It  was  formerly  inclosed  with  high  pallisndes, 
but  tlic.^o  wore  torn  down  and  burnt  Indeed,  a  fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  but 
little  use." 

The  conquest  of  Illinois  from  the  British,  in  1778,  by  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers 

Cljirk,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and  St. 

Vincent,  tlie  hitter   now  the  Vincennes  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  most 

romantic  episodes  in  our  wet*torn  history.     It  made  known  the  fertile  plains 

of  Illinois  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  states,  exciting  an  emigration  to  the 

banks  of  the  Mississippi.     Some  of  those  in  that  expedition  afterward  were 

among  the  first  emigrants.     Prior  to  this,  the  only  settlements  in  Illinois, 

were  the  old    French  villages  of  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Peoria,  Prairie  du 

Kooher,  Fort  Chartres,  Fort  Massac,  Village  a  Cote,  Prairie  du  Pont,  and  a 

few  families  scattered  along  the  Wabash  and  Illinois.     In  October,  1778,  the 

gen6r:il  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  to  organize  the  county  of  Illinois. 

In  1784,  Virginia  ceded  her  claims  to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio 

to  the  United  States.     This,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  erected  into  the 

Norfh-wrsf    Territory.     Still    the   Illinois    country    remained   without    any 

orgiinized  government  until  3Iarch,  1790,  when  Gov.  St.  Clair  organized  St. 

Clair  county. 

The  first  settlement  in  Illinois  by  emii;rants  from  the  United  States,  was  in  1781, 
near  IJellefimtaine,  Monroe  county,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state.  It  was 
made  !)y  James  Moore,  with  his  family,  accompanied  by  James  Garrison,  llobert 
KiiM,  Sliadra<»h  lV)nd,  and  Larken  Ru*therfi)rd.  Their  route  out  was  through  the 
wiWernoss  from  Vir;j:inia  to  the  Ohio,  then  down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  up  the  latter  to  Kaskaskiiv  I*art  of  them  settled  in  the  American  bottom,  near 
Harrinonville.  This  8t;ition  afterward  became  known  as  the  blook-house  fort 
Other  parties  joine<i  them  and  the  settlements  increased.  They,  however,  suffered 
niiieh  from  the  Indians  until  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795,  brought  peace.  Many  were 
killM,  others  taken  captives,  and  often  while  laboring  in  the  field  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  their  rifles,  and  also  often  at  night  compelled  to  keep  guard. 

In  1800,  Illinois  formed  part  of  a  separate  territory  by  the  name  of  In- 
duma,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  now  bearing  that  name.  A  second  di- 
vision took  place  in  1809,  and  the  western  portion  of  Indiana  was  formed 
into  a  Fcparate  territory  bearing  the  name  of  Illinois.  In  1818,  Illinois  was 
erected  into  a  separate  state.  Hon.  Ninian  Edwards,  chief  justice  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  governor,  and  Nathaniel  Pope,  Esq.,  secretary.  Since  that 
period  it  has  rapidly  gone  forward,  increasing  in  population,  wealth  and  power. 
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Tn  Ihe  year  1812,  Gen.  Hull,  who  Rnrrendereil  Detroit  into  the  Uanils  of 
tlie  Britinh,  directed  Capt,  HeaW.  who  couimnnded  Fort  Denrboru,  at  Chi- 
co(;o,  to  diatribute  his  stores  to  the  Indiana,  and  retire  to  Fort  Wnyno,  Not 
liaving  full  confidence  in  the  Indiana,  he  threw  the  powder  into  Ihe  well  lad 
wasted  the  whisky.  As  these  were  the  artielea  they  most  wanted,  they  were 
en  exasperated  that  they  fell  upon  the  garrison,  afterthey  had  proceeded  two 
miles  from  the  fort,  and  massacred  41  of  them,  with  2  woineo  and  12  chil- 
dren, the  latter  tomnhawked  in  a  wagon  by  one  younj;  savage. 

In  1840,  the  Mormons  being  driven  out  of  MiBsouri,  located  a  city  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  they  called  ^aiivoo.  They  had 
estniordinary  privileges  granted  them  by  the  state.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
nnmeroiis  diSieuUies  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabitautji  in  the  vicinity. 
The  military  were  called  out  by  the  governor  to  suppress  the  disorders  whii^h 
aro^e.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet  and  leader,  with  his  brother 
Hiram,  were  imprisoned  in  a  jail  in  Carthage.  On  June  27,  1844,  they 
were  both  killed  by  a  mob.  which  broke  into  their  place  of  confinement. 
The  Mormons,  soon'  after  this  event,  began  their  moveroent  toward  fie 
Rocky  Mountains, 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois  by  the  French,  it  is  sup- 
poaed  that  withiu  the  present  liraiLi  of  the  state,  there  were  some  eight  or 
nine  thousand  Indians.  They  are  described,  by  trarelcra,  aa  having  been  ro- 
markably  handsome,  kind,  and  well  mannered.  When  the  French  first  came 
they  were  feasted  by  the  natives  in  four  courses,  the  first  of  hominy,  the 
second  of  fii^h,  the  third  of  dog,  which  the  Frenchnien  appear  to  have  de- 
clined, and  the  whole  concluded  with  roasted  buffalo.  Few  or  none  of  the 
descendants  of  the  tribes  occupying  this  region,  now  linger  within  or  around 
it,  their  titles  having  been  eitinguished  from  time  lo  time  by  treaties  with 
the   United  Stales    government.      The  while  iwhsbitanU  were   somewhat 
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soutliera  points  of  the  Grand  Prairie  are  formed  in  Jackson  county,  and  ex- 
tend in  a  north-eastern  course,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
through  Perry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Fayette,  Effingham,  Coles, 
Champaign,  and  Iroquois  counties,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
prairies  that  project  eastward  from  the  Illinois  River.  A  large  arm  lies  in 
Marion  county,  between  the  waters  of  Crooked  creek  and  the  east  fork  of 
the  Kaskaskia  Kiver,  where  the  Yincennes  road  passes  through.  This  part 
alone  is  frequently  called  the  Grand  Prairie. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  Illinois  is  unsurpassed  by  any  state  in  the 
Union.  In  some  of  her  river  bottoms  the  rich  soil  is  25  feet  deep.  The 
great  American  bottom,  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  80  miles  in  length,  is  of 
exceeding  fertility,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  100  years  without  apparent 
deterioration.  Illinois  is  the  greatest  corn  producing  state  in  the  Union ;  its 
yield  in  1860  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  bushels,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  at  over  50  bushels. 

Illinois  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  state  vast  beds 
of  lead  ore  abound.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  almost  every  county,  and 
may  be  often  obtained  without  excavation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  local- 
ities, and  copper,  zinc,  etc.  There  are  salt  springs  in  the  southern  part  of 
tlie  state  from  which  salt  is  manufactured,  and  also  medicinal  springs  in  va- 
rious places.  Illinois  is  most  favorably  situated  for  internal  commerce.  By 
means  of  the  prea  t  rivers  on  her  borders,  Lake  Michigan  at  the  north-east, 
and  by  her  magnificent  system  of  railroads,  she  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
munication in  every  direction.  Population,  in  1810,  was  12,282;  in  1830, 
157,445;  in  1850,851,470;  in  1860,  1,691,238. 


Chicago,  the  most  populous  commercial  city  of  the  north-west,  is  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  30  miles  northward  from  its  south  end, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  lliver,  on  the  margin  of  a  prairie  of  several  miles 
in  width.  It  is  928  miles  from  New  York,  278  from  Detroit,  180  from  Ga- 
lena, 285  from  St.  Louis,  300  from  Cincinnati,  and  183  from  Springfield. 
Population,  in  1840,  4,853;  in  1850,  29,963;  and  in  1860, 109,420. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  Chicago  is  given  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication : 

The  first  explorers  of  Lake  Michiji^an,  the  first  white  men  to  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  Chicaj^o  prairie,  and  to  haul  up  their  boats  upon  its  river  banks  and  lake  shore, 
^ere  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  and  fur  traaers,  under  the  guidance  of  Nicho- 
las Perrot,  who  was  also  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  govemment  in  the  west  This 
^'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1669.  At  that  time  this  territory  was  in  the  pos- 
Kssion  of  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  but  subsequently  the  Pottawatomies  crowded 
hftck  the  Miamis,  and  became  the  sole  possessors,  until  the  year  1795,  when  they 
hecame  parties  to  the  treaty  with  Wayne,  by  which  a  tract  oi  land  six  miles  square 
^  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States — ^tho  first  ex- 
tinction of  Indian  title  to  the  land  on  which  Chicago  is  built  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred jears  during  the  time  of  the  French  possession,  and  after  its  cession  to  the 
English,  Chicago  has  little  mention  in  history. 

Kiring  this  time  it  is  only  known  from  incidental  circumstances,  that  in  those 
<lftrk  days  of  French  possesion,  there  was  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that 
there  were  Indian  villages  near  the  Calumet  and  on  the  Des  Plaines,  that  here 
^ere  the  roving  grounds  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  that  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Illinois  to  the  Chicago  River,  was  the  common  portage  for  the  trade  and  tran- 
sit of  the  goods  and  furs  between  the  Indians  and  the  traders,  and  that  the  ship- 
ping point  was  from  th«  port  at  Chicago.    The  few  white  men  who  were  there 
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Vkcrv  there  rot  for  the  pnrpoae  of  mnking  settlements,  but  e'cmply  to  carry  on  n 
IniHe  nith  the  Indians,  tlio  C'>'d  fram  which  must  have  been  at  no  incoasiiicmhlc 
iiiiiount  llie;  veere  men  of  timiteil  education,  and  could  not  hnye  been  expected 
tti  liiLve  EVDj  occouDta  of  their  udveuturu.  This  state  of  tbingii  existed  until  tbfl 
cloae  of  the  general  western  Indian  wor,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
Uic  reroiution.  During  this  war  the  intrigue  of  the  English  waa  conBtantly  eicifr 
in^  the  ladiane  to  worfnro,  to  such  b.  degree  that,  after  peace  wae  doclated  between 


the  old  nnd  (ho  new 
Htntes  brokp  out  T!ii. 
nuoished  hi  Gen  'WiiTne.  the  chiefs  of  Ihe  Bcvenil   tribes  ossenibled.  bv  hi 


jzcneml  war  of  (he  Indians  n^ninet  the  UnitM 
.inued  until  !T%,  when,  afttirhavingbeen  severelj 
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&U  and  spring,  bringing  the  season's  supply  of  goods  and  stores  for  the  fort, 
and  taking  away  the  stock  of  furs  and  peltries  which  had  accumulated.  Mr. 
Kinxie  pursued  die  business  of  fur  trading  until  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
with  tiie  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  1812.  The  friendly  feelings 
which  had  been  cultivated  between  himself  and  the  Indians,  preserved  himself 
and  family  from  the  fate  which  befell  his  neighbors  of  the  fort  Removing  for  a 
time,  in  1816  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  reopened  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  re- 
siding there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1828. 

It  was  a  saying  with  the  Indians  that  ^'  the  first  white  man  who  settled  there  was  • 
a  negro,"  by  which  was  meant  Jean  Baptiste  Point-au-Sable,  who,  in  1796,  built  ^ 
the  first  house  in  Chicago,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  Le  Mai,  who  subsequently 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Kinzie.  In  1812  there  were  but  five  houses  outside  of  the  fort,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  owned  by  Mr.  Kinzie.  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  In  August,  1816,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  commissioners 
jippointed  by  the  government,  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the  coun- 
-try  between  Chicago  and  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  liiver  was  ceded  to  the  United 
JStotes  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  same  year,  the  troops  again  returned  to  their  former  locality,  and  a  new 

^ort  was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Capt  Hezekiah  Bradley,  then  commander. 

Ti  stood  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  former  one,  and  remained  until  the  summer 

of  1856,  when  it  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  increasing  amount  of  business. 

The  reoccupancy  of  the  fort  by  the  troops  continued  until  May,  1823,  after  which 

'^me  it  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  used  for  the  temporary  accommodar 

don  of  families  of  residents  recently  arrived.     On  the  10th  of  August,  1828,  the  fort 

"^ras  again  occupied  by  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  by  two  companies 

of  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fowle  and  Captain  Scott     These 

last  remained  until  May,  1831,  when  the  fort  was  given  in  charge  of  George  W. 

Dole,  as  agent  for  the  government 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  it  was  reoccapied  by  a 
detachment  under  Gen.  Scott,  until  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  in  1836,  and,  until 
near  the  time  of  its  demolition,  was  held  by  the  government  for  the  occasional  use 
of  its  army  officers,  engineers  and  agents  connected  with  the  public  works.  From 
1816  to  1830,  Chicago  nad  gained  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,  with  a 
population  of  less  wan  one  hundred.  In  1818,  the  public  square,  where  now 
Btuids  the  eeort  house,  was  a  pond,  on  whose  banks  the  Indians  had  trapped  the 
moflkrat,  tmd  where  the  first  settlers  hunted  ducks.  This  pond  had  an  outlet  in  a 
"sloagh,"  as  it  was  then  called,  which  passed  over  the  present  site  of  the  Tremont 
House,  entering  the  river  at  the  end  of  State-street  Along  Hia  shores  of  the  river 
the  wild  onion  was  found  in  great  abundance,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  the  name 
Chi'kajo^  and  from  which  the  city  doubtless  derived  its  name.  In  the  autumn  of 
1^29,  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out,  which  is  the  part  now  known  on  the  maps 
M  the  *' original  town." 

The  site  of  Chicago  is  low,  being  but  about  five  feet  above  the  lake,  but 
Bvfficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  "  The  general  direction  of  the 
^e  shore  here,  is  north  and  south.  The  water,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riTer,  is  shoal,  and  vessels  missing  the  ehtranco  ground,  go  to  pieces  in  a 
storm,  within  100  rods  of  the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Chicago  is  the  river, 
Aod  nothing  more.  It  is  a  short,  deep,  sluggish  stream,  creeping  through 
tHe  black,  &t  mud  of  the  prairie,  and  in  some  places  would  hardly  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  name;  but  it  makes  itself  wonderfully  useful  here.  Outside  of 
its  month  a  vessel  has  no  protection,  nor  aro  there  any  piers  or  wharves. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  docked  and  dredged  out,  to  afibrd  a  more 
^'  entrance ;  but,  after  you  are  once  in,  it  narrows  to  a  mere  canal,  from 
^0  to  75  ynrds  in  width.  The  general  course  of  the  river,  for  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  is  at  right  angles  with  the  lake  shore,  and  this  portion  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Chicago  River.  It  here  divides,  or,  more  properly,  two 
braDches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  from  opposite  directions,  and  at  nearly 
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right  angles  to  the  niiiin  Btream.  These  ore  cnlled,  respectively,  the  'North 
Branch '  nnd  the  '  South  Braoch,'  and  are  c.ii^li  iiavigiiblu  tor  some  fmir 
milea,  giving,  in  the  aggregat*,  a  river  front  of  Bome  15  or  Ifi  intl«,  capable 
of  being:  increased  by  canals  and  slips,  some  of  which  have  already  lieen  con- 
stTucled.  Into  the  '  South  Branch'  comes  the  Illinois  caOHl,  ejtU-nding  from 
thii!  point  100  miles  to  Lasalle,  on  the  Illinois  Rivor,  forming  water  eommu- 
nicalion  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  For  the  want  of  a  mitp, 
take  the  letter  H;  call  the  upright  column  on  the  right  hand  the  lake  shore; 
let  the  nross-bar  represent  Chicago  River,  the  left  hand  colnmn  will  stand 
for  the  two  branches,  and  you  have  a  plan  of  the  water  lines  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  which  will  answer  very  well  for  all  purposes  of  general  deseription. 
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private,  comparing  well  with  any  city  in  this  country  or  any  other.  The 
shore  of  the  lake  and  northern  parts  of  the  city,  are  occupied  with  the  finest 
of  residences.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are,  the  Court 
House,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  Medical  College, 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  etc.  Burch's  and  Wadsworth's  blocks,  on 
Lake-street,  are  rows  of  iron  front  stores,  that,  in  extent  and  beauty,  have  no 
equal  in  any  business  houses  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

A  very  elegant  building  material  has  recently  been  brought  into  use.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  about  20  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the 
Illiuois  canal.  "  It  is  a  compact  lime-stone,  of  a  pale  yellow  shade,  some- 
what lighter  than  the  celebrated  Caen  stone  of  France,  now  so  fashionable  in 
New  York.  The  grain  is  so  fine  that  the  fracture,  or  cut  surface,  resembles 
that  of  chalk  in  texture.  It  is  durable,  is  easily  wrought,  and  the  color  is 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  There  is  another  stone  of  simi- 
lar texture,  of  the  color  of  freshly  fractured  slate,  or  of  the  mark  made  on 
a  slate  by  a  pencil ;  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  kind  before  mentioned. 
It  soils  readily,  and  has,  at  a  short  distance,  the  effect  of  a  dirty  white. 
There  arc  also  other  architectural  stones  in  considerable  abundance  and  va- 
riety; but  none  of  great  beauty  or  importance  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wabash  Avenue,  is  built  of  a  blue, 
bituminous  lime-stone,  the  pitchy  matter  of  which  has  exuded  and  run  down 
the  sides,  giving  the  building  the  appearance  of  having  a  partial  coat  of  tar. 
The  general  impression  it  produces,  is  that  of  great  antiquity;  and  if  this 
idea  could  be  preserved  and  harmonized  by  the  early  pointed  gothic,  and 
a  good  growth  of  ivy,  the  effect  would  be  very  fine." 

Until  1856,  most  of  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  planked,  and  the  build- 
ings then  erected  were  generally  without  cellars.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  ground  asserted  its  original  character  of  swamp.  The 
planks  actually  floated,  and  as  the  heavy  wagons  passed  along,  the  muddy 
water  gushed  out  on  every  side.  Since  1856,  such  a  grade  has  been  estab- 
Ibhed,  that  when  finished,  will  raise  the  entire  city  from  two  to  five  feet. 

"There  is,  with  almost  every  block  of  buildings,  a  change  of  grade,  some- 
times of  one  foot,  sometimes  of  three  feet,  sometimes  of  five.  These  ascents 
or  descents  are  made  by  steps,  or  by  short,  steep,  inclined  planes  of  boards, 
with  or  without  cleats  or  cross  pieces,  to  prevent  slipping,  according  to  the 
&ncy  of  the  adjoining  proprietor  who  erects  them.  The  profile  of  a  Chicago 
lidewalk  would  resemble  the  profile  of  the  Erie  canal,  where  the  locks  are 
most  plenty.  It  is  one  continual  succession  of  ups  and  downs.  The  reason 
of  this  diversity  is,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  place,  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  streets.  It  was  afterward  found 
Mcessary  to  raise  the  grade  still  higher,  and  again  still  higher — as  each, 
huilding  is  erected,  its  foundation  and  the  sidewalk  adjoining  have  been  made 
to  correspond  to  the  grade  then  last  established,  and  so  it  will  not  happen 
until  the  city  is  entirely  rebuilt,  that  the  proper  grade  will  be  uniformly  at- 
Uined.  In  the  mean  time,  the  present  state  of  things  will  repress  undue 
curiosity  in  the  streets,  and  keep  fire-engines  off  the  sidewalks,  which  is  a 
peat  point  gained." 

The  process  of  raising  of  the  houses  and  stores,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  great 
interest,  literally,  a  method  of  digging  a  great  city  out  of  the  mud.  "  Build- 
ings of  brick  or  stone,  150  feet  by  200,  and  five  stories  high,  are  raised  up 
WTerai  feet  by  a  system  of  screws,  without  a  crack  or  the  displacement  of  a 
^ngle  thing.     A  hotel  contracts  to  be  lifted  up.     In  a  short  time   2,000 
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of  tiirae store*;  a 
fonritorea,  at  the 
in  the  heart  oF  our  eitj,  and  filled  witi 

This  abBence  from  annoyance  tu  tlie  iiiercnnnts  and  the  puMia  h  due  (o  the  skill 
irith  which  the  contnictora  hnvo  huDg  the  Biilcwalki  to  the  hliii'k  itaelf,  nn'l  carrinl 
uji  the  aame  with  the  Hue  of  the  building.  The  htock  has  liecn  raieod  Tour  foe ( 
ei^ht  inches,  the  required  hijiht,  in  five  tiap,  ending  with  Pridn;  Inst,  and  tlie  ma- 
Bont  ara  now  buev  putting  in  the  permanent  aupportx.  The  entire  work  will  oe- 
capj  about  four  weeks. 

An  estimate  frnm  a  reliable  source  makes  the  entire  weight  thus  rained  t»  be 
ftbont  3A,U00  tune.  So  oarefullj  has  it  bepn  done,  that  not  a,  pane  of  (;lna-<  ha*  been 
broken,  nor  a  crack  in  masonry  appeared.  The  internal  order  of  the  block  has 
prerailed  andistnrbed. 

The  prooesa  of  raiiiiQ<;i  »*  indicated  above,  is  by-the  screw,  at  6,000  of  which, 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  of  three  ei;;lithn  thread,  600  men  hare  been  employed, 
each  taan  in  charge  of  from  eight  to  ten  si-rows,  A  complete  system  of  aijfnals 
was  kept  in  operation,  and  by  these  the  workmen  pai>seJ,  each  through  his  series, 
dring  each  screw  a  quarter  turn,  then  retiirnint;  to  re|>ent  the  same.  Fire  days' 
labor  saw  the  immeDae  wei^iht  rist-  thron/h  four  feet  ei^ht  inches,  to  wliere  it  n»w 
standi  on  temporary  sopport*,  rapidly  beioit  ruplaood  by  permanent  foundations. 
He  work,  as  it  stands,  is  wortli  ;^>ing  mile^  tu  see,  and  Ji^is  drawn  the  admiration 
of  thoQsands  within  the  p:ist  woek. 

The  brid^  of  Chicafto  are  ainf>nf;  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  The  nu- 
tteroua  branches  of  the  river  reiuirc  a  Ur;:e  number  of  bridges.  The  river 
Imng  oavigabie,  and  but  liitie  bulow  ibc  level  of  the  streets,  compels  all  of 
Iketeto  be  made  draw  briJyos.     These  are  hung  in  tho  middle,  and  turn 


South  teal   Vine  of  the  Rnilroad  Depot,  Grain  Houtes,  Chicago. 

n^inoli  CiDtnl  ru«l>![*r.  onil  Hi"  {r-:[^M  <<^|>ot,  tie.  Art  twi  Id  tta«  <Mltn[  |:in.  StnrEm  ,n» 
^■•...tliim-.  B7.llihouiMrt.ndliii,mll.ciL»ke.lnirf,  m.i-ttronlhr  TinVt:  ™h  uf  y^hMi  =M1  rni.lo^i. 
^^/^Khnthfliafimin:  »iou«h.  idmiiJnhiKl.  tolwHllIieentinpniHilMluoif  tbscJI;  for  n>u  j^sn; 

^»  pivot,  the  motive  power  being  two  men  standing  there  with  a  cross-bar. 
''m  operation  of  turning  ft  bridge,  occupies  about  two  minutes.  While  the 
T/fxn  is  going  on,  a  closelj  packed  row  of  vehicles,  sometimes,  accumalatcs 
°'>i|DaTter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Policemen  are  stationed  at  cither  end,  to 
P'Meiit  pereo^iB  from  driving,  jumping,  or  being  pushed  into  the  water. 
Tke  maonfactoring  establishments  of  Chicago  are  numerous,  consisting  of 
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iron  fouodrtea  noil  tnachiao  shops,  stcaiu  Soiiriii};,  saw  and  pluiilu^  tnilb, 
manufactories  oF  agricultural  imploiiicntd,  et«.  Numerous  iit«aBiboatd  und 
Tesiicls  ply  betwoea  this  plapa  aDd  Buffalo,  and  the  rarioua  plaoea  ou  the 
Upper  Lakes,  and  a  direct  trade  ia  bad,  hy  sailing  veBSela,  with  Kuropo, 
via  the  kkea,  Wellaad  canal,  Eivet  St,  Lnwreoce,  and  the  Atlantio  Oceua. 
The  city  is  a  great  shipping  point  for  bq  immense  and  fertile  region.  The 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  60  feet  wide  ut  the  top,  six  fbet  deep,  and 
107  miles  long,  indnding  five  miles  of  river  navigation.  Through  this  ia 
brought  a  large  amount  of  produce  from  the  south  and  south-west.  This  and 
the  ruilroads  radiating  from  Chicago,  add  to  the  vast  accumulation  which  is 
shipped  here  for  the  Atlantic  sea-bourd.  Chicago  is  within  u  short  distance 
from  extensive  coal  fields,  and  ia  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  one  of 
the  richoet  a<;ricultural  sections  of  the  Union.  Great  quantities  of  lumber 
are  also  brought  here  hy  lake  navigation. 

The  importa  of  Chicago,  in  1S58,  a  year  of  general  depression,  were 
891,000.000,  and  the  exports  $83,000,000  in  value,  enunl  to  one  quarter  of 
the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  tunnage  was  67,000 
tuns,  seven  eighths  of  which  was  in  sailing  crafts,  and  the  remainder  bj 
steamers. 

The  grain  trade  of  Chicago  ia,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  any  place  ia  tlia 
world,  averaging,  at  present,  afaiiut  30,000,000  of  bushels  yearly.  The  grain 
houses  are  all  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  its  branches,  nilh  rail- 
road tracks  running  in  the  rear,  so  that  a  train  of  ears  loaded  wiili  i;r3iu 
may  bo  stunding  opposite  one  end  of  a  large  elevating  warehouiie,  l>utug 
eniptied  by  elevators,  at  the  rale  of  from  6  to  8,000  bushels  per  hour, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  same  grain  may  be  running  into  a  oouple  uf  pro- 
pellers, and  he  on  its  way  to  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  other  places  wltJiiu 
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These  ill  timed,  and  as  it  proved  afterward,  fatal  orders  of  Hull,  were 
obeyed,  so  far  as  to  evacuate  the  fort;  but  even  this  was  done  by  Heald,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  who  were  satisfied  of  the  evil  de- 
igns of  the  Indians.     On  the  12th,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indians,  at 
nUch  Capt.  Heald  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  distribute  among  them 
tke  goods  stored  in  the  factory,  together  with  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
of  the  garrbon.     On  the  next  day  the  goods' were  disposed  of  as  promised; 
but  fearing  the  Indians  might  make  a  bad  use  of  liquor  and  ammunition, 
Heald  gave  orders  for  their  destruction.    During  the  night  the  contents  of  the 
liquor  barrels  were  poured  into  the  river,  and  the  powder  thrown  into  the 
welL    This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  exasperated  them  to  a 
high  degree,  as  they  prized  these  articles  more  than  all  the  rest. 

The  15th  of  August  was  the  day  fixed  for  leaving  the  post.  The  day  pre- 
vious, Capt.  Wells,  a  relative  of  Capt.  Heald,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  15 
friendly  Miami  Indians  from  Fort  Wayne.  He  had  heard  of  the  orders  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  the  garrison  incum- 
bered with  the  women  and  children,  marching  through  the  territory  of  the 
hostile  Pottawatomies,  hastened  to  dissuade  his  relative  from  leaving  the 
fort  But  he  arrived  too  late,  steps  had  been  taken,  which  made  it  as 
cquilly  dangerous  to  remain. 

"The  fatal  morning  of  the  15th,  at  length  arrived.  All  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  for  startin^i^  Mr.  Kinzie  had  volunteered 
toaecoinpaay  the  troops  in  their  march,  and  had  entrusted  his  family  to  the  care 
ofsome  friendly  Indians,  who  had  promised  to  convey  them  in  a  boat  around  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a  point  on  the-St  Joseph's  River;  there  to  bo  joined  by 
the  troops,  should  the  prosecution  of  their  march  be  permitted  them.  Early  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Kinzie  received  a  message  from  To-peo-nee-bce,  a  chief  of  the 
St  Joseph's  band,  informing  him  that  mischief  was  intended  by  the  Pottawatomies 
who  bad  engaged  to  escort  the  detachment;  and  urging  him  to  relinquish  his  de* 
sgnof  accompanying  the  troops  by  land,  promising  him  that  the  boat  containing 
huDself  and  family,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  safety  to  St  Joseph's. 

Mr.  Kinzie  declined,  according  to  this  proposal,  as  he  believed  that  his  presence 
laight  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  the  fury  of  the  savages,  so  warmly  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  attached  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  party  in  the  boat 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  four  younger  children,  their  nurse  Grutte,  a 
elerk  of  Mr.  Kinzie's,  two  servants  and  the  boatmen,  beside  the  two  Indians 
who  acted  as  their  protectors.  The  boat  started,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the 
BOttth  of  the  river,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  hero  half  a  mile  below  the 
ibrt,when  another  messenger  from  To-pee-nee-bee  arrived,  to  detain  thism  where  they 
were.  In  breathless  expectation  sat  the  wife  and  mother.  She  was  a  woman  of 
oneommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her  heart  died  within  her  as  she 
folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless  infants,  and  gazed  upon  the  march  of  her  hus- 
Und  and  eldest  child  to  certain  destruction. 

^  As  the  troops  left  the  fort,  the  band  struck  up  the  Dead  March.  On  they  came 
ia  military  array,  but  with  solemn  mien.  Capt  Wells  took  the  lead  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band  of  Miamis.  He  had  blackened  his  face  before  leaving  the  garri- 
Mn,  in  token  of  his  impending  fate.  They  took  their  route  along  the  lake  shore. 
When  they  reached  tne  point  where  commenced  a  range  of  sand  hills,  inter- 
veain^  between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  the  escort  of  Pottawatomies,  in  num- 
ber about  500,  kept  the  level  of  the  prairie,  instead  of  continuing  along  the 
beach  with  the  Americans  and  Miamis.  They  had  marched  about  half  a  mile 
iMthoi  the  present  site  of  the  Roand  House  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  when 
Gipi.  Wells,  who  had  kept  somewhat  in  advance  with  his  Miamis,  came  riding  fu- 
noQiIy  back.  *  They  are  about  to  attack  us,'  shouted  he ;  *  form,  instantly,  and 
(barge  apon  them.'  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  volley  was  showered 
froK  among  the  sand  hills.     The  troops  were  hastily  brought  into  line,  and 
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rharged  up  the  bank.  One  nan,  b  veteran  of  70  winters,  fell  m  thoy  lucondet 
The  remdinder  of  the  soane  ia  best  daaoribed  id  the  words  of  an  eye-witJipBs  aa 
participator  in  tba  tmcedr,  Mro.  Uelai,  tha  wife  of  CapL  (then  Lieut«niuit)  ileln 
nnd  atcp-daughter  of  Mr.  Kiniie." 

"  AftDr  we  iiad  left  the  bank,  the  firing  became  ^neraL  Tbc  Miamis  flc^  at  th 
out«ot  Their  chiof  rods  ap  to  the  Pottanatomios  and  naid:  'Yuu  kavii  d4 
ceived  the  Americans  and  ui.  You  have  done  a  bad  action,  and  (brniidisliin 
kia  toiiiabawk)  I  will  be  6nt  to  head  a  partji  of  Amerieiuu  to  return  mid  pni 
ish  jour  treauhorr."  So  asying,  he  galloped  atlei  hia  companiona,  who  wi;r«  ao^ 
noourJDg  acrosa  the  pr&iriea. 

The  troopa  bchnvod  moat  gallnntlj.  Thev  were  but  a  handful,  but  they  aeemei 
resolved  t<>  sell  their  liven  oa  dearly  as  possible.  Our  horsaa  pranced  and  boundei] 
and  could  hardly  be  reatrainod  aa  the  balls  whistled  among  them.  1  drew  off  : 
little,  and  gaied  upon  my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  nuhartned.  I  fel 
that  my  hour  wiia  come,  and  endotivored  to  forget  tho«o  1  lov«d,  and  prepare  my 
aelf  for  my  approaehing  fate. 

"  While  I  wua  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Tan  Voorbeea,  came  up.  He  wa 
badl^  wounded.  His  horse  hud  been  snot  under  him.  and  lie  had  received  a  hal 
in  biB  leg,  Every  luusele  of  hia  face  was  quiveriDK  with  the  agony  of  terror.  Hi 
said  to  me — ^Do  you  think  they  will  take  our  iivea?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but 
thiak  not  mortally.  Perhaos  we  might  purchnse  our  lives  by  promising  them  i 
large  reward.     Ilo  von  think  there  ia  ant/  chanoe  T ' 

"  '  Dr.  Van  Voorbees,'  aaid  I,  'do  not  let  ua  waste  the  few  momenta  that  jet  n 
main  to  ua,  in  such  vain  hopes.  Our  fate  ie  inevituhle.  In  a  few  inoiDents  m 
must  appear  before  the  bar  olGod.  Ijct  us  make  what  preparation  is  yet  in  on 
l>ower. 

■"  OA  /  /  can  nol  die,'  exclaimed  he,  '/  am  not  jit  io  die — if  I  had  but  a  ahor 
lime  Io  prepare — death  it  avfvW  I  pointed  to  Ensign  Houan,  who,  though  mol 
tally  wounded  and  nearly  down,  was  still  fighting,  with  deeporalion,  on  om 
koea 

" '  Look  nt  that  mnii,'  said  I,  '  at  least  he  dies  like  a  soldier.'  '  Yea,'  replied  tb 
unfortunate  man,  with  a  convulsive  gasp,  '  but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future — b 
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his  hand  a  scalp,  which  by  the  black  ribbon  around  the  queue,  I  recognized  as 
thatof  Capt  Wells,  I  dragged  my  fainting  steps  to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

"The  wife  of  Wau-bee-nee-mah,  a  chief  from  the  Illinois  Riyer,  was  standing 
near,  and  seein;;;  my  exhausted  condition  she  siezed  a  kettle,  dipped  up  some  water 
from  a  stream  that  flowed  near,  threw  into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up 
with  her  hand  gave  it  me  to  drink.  This  act  of  kindness,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
many  horrors,  touched  me  most  sensibly,  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  to 
other  objects. 

"The  fort  had  become  a  scene  of  plunder  to  such  as  remained  after  the  troops 
marched  out  The  cattle  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead 
or  dviog  around.  This  work  of  butchery  had  commenced  just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  fori  I  well  remembered  a  remark  of  Ensign  Honan,  as  the  firing  went  on. 
*Sach,'  turning  to  me,  '  is  to  be  our  fate — to  be  shot  down  like  brutes  I'  '  Well 
fir,' said  the  commanding  officer,  who  overheard  him,  'are  you  afraid?'  'No,'  re- 
plied the  high  spirited  younc  man,  '  I  can  march  up  to  the  enemy  where  you  dare 
not  show  your  face ; '  and  his  subsequent  gallant  oehavior  showed  this  to  bene 
idle  boast 

''As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  less,  and  the  stragglers  from  the  vic- 
torious party  came  dropping  in,  I  received  confirmation  of  what  my  father  had 
horriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on  the  lake  shore;  namely,  that  the 
whites  had  surrendered  after  the  loss  of  about  two  thirds  of  their  number. 
They  had  stipulated,  through  the  interpreter,  Perosh  Leolerc,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  and  those  of  the  remaining  women  and  children,  and  for  their  de- 
li^ at  some  of  the  British  posts,  unless  ransomed  by  traders  in  the  Indian  conn- 
tzy.  It  appears  that  the  wounded  prisoners  were  not  considered  as  included 
in  the  stipulation,  and  a  horrible  scene  ensued  upon  their  being  brought  into 
eaiDD. 

"An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  friends,  or  excited  by  the  sanguinary 
Bcenes  around  her,  seemed  possessed  by  a  demoniac  ferocity.  She  siezed  a  stable 
fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim,  who  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the 
a^y  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  Wau- 
bee-nee-mah  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles,  between  me  and  this  dreadful  scene. 
1  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  view  of  its  horrors,  although  I  could  not  en- 
tirely close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  The  following  night  five  more  of 
the  wounded  prisoners  were  tomahawked. 

**The  Americans,  after  their  first  attack  by  the  Indians,  charged  upon  those  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  sort  of  ravine,  intervening  between  the  sand  banks 
Md  the  prairie.  The  latter  gathered  themselves  into  a  body,  and  after  some  hard 
fightiDz,  in  which  the  number  of  whites  had  become  reduced  to  28,  this  little  band 
ncceeaed  in  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  gaining  a  rising  ground,  not  far 
from  the  Oak  Woods.  The  contest  now  seemed  hopeless,  and  Lieut  Helm  sent 
Peresh  Leclerc,  a  half-breed  boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  detachment  and  fought  manfully  on  their  side,  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lives  of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared, 
uid  a  ransom  permitted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  iiorrible  scene  had  been  enacted.  One  young  savage, 
climbing  into  the  baggage- wagon,  containing  the  children  of  the  white  families, 
12  in  number,  tomahawked  the  children  of  tne  entire  group.  This  was  during  the 
f^jEagement  near  the  sand  hills.  When  Capt  Wells,  who  was  fighting;  near,  beheld 
^  be  exclaimed :  '  Is  that  their  game,  butchering  the  women  and  children?  Then 
^^l  kill  too!'  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  s  head,  and  started  for  the  Indian 
^^p,  near  the  fort,  where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and  children. 

*' Several  Indians  pursued  him  as  he  galloped  along.  He  laid  himself  flat  on  the 
^k  of  his  horse,  loading  and  firing  in  that  position,  as  he  would  occasionally  turn 
^  his  pursurers.  At  len^h  their  balls  took  effect,  killing  his  horse,  and  severely 
*«<iDdmg  himself.  At  this  moment  he  was  met  by  Winnemeg  and  Waurben-seej 
^  endeavored  to  save  him  from  the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him.  As 
^J  supported  him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  he  re- 
^nd  his  death-blow  from  another  Indian,  Pee-so-tumf  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

14 
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''This  heroic  resolution  of  one  "f  the  sciIJiiT'a  wivps  dpson-ei  to  bo  recijnJeil. 
I^he  wiu  0.  Mr»,  Corbin,  mid  harl,  IVutn  the  Unit,  i<t:pr'>#^e'l  the  determi nation  nnvnr 
Ui  fiUl  into  tlie  hands  of  tho  savnj^,  ItpIinvinjZ  thut  their  prisoni-ra  w^r^  alwHjs 
rulijecled  to  tortures  worae  than  dotith.  Whvii,  lliPivrore.  n  pitrty  nunc  upon  her, 
to  make  herft  prisoner,  she  ri.>u;;ht  with  despt^niticit,  tvru^iDg  to  aurrend or,  although 
asuured,  by  signs,  of  sarety  anil  kind  tratitmcnt,  nnd  liiemlly  aiiBered  lionolf  to  £• 
cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  become  their  captive. 

"There  irOH  a  Sergeant  Holt,  who,  early  in  the  engil'lenient,  received  a  bfttl  in 
the  Deck,  finding  himfieir  bodl;  wounded,  he  ji^ve  his  sword  to  his  wife,  who  wu 
on  horseback  near  him,  telling  her  to  defend  herself— he  then  made  for  tho  Inke, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  balls.  Mrs.  Holt  rode  a  very  fine  horse,  which  the 
Indians  wore  dosirtiug  of  poasoasine,  and  they  therefore  attnoked  her,  in  hopes  of 
dismounting  her.  They  fought  only  with  the  butt-ends  of  iheir  guns,  fur  their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  kill  her.  Hhe  haekod  and  hewed  at  their  pieces  as  they  were  thrntt 
Against  her,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  IhaL  Finallj,  «lie  broke  Ioom  from  them, 
and  daubed  out  into  the  prairie.  The  tndioDt  pursued  her,  shciutin;;  und  Unsliins, 
and  now  and  then  cnllini:  out:  'The  brave  women  i  do  not  hurt  her!'  AtlMigln 
they  overtook  her  a^n,  and  while  she  wue  engaged  with  twu  or  three  in  front,  one 
BDOceeded  in  sieKing  her  by  the  neck  behind,  and  dragging  her,  although  a  large 
and  powerful  woman,  from  her  horse.  Notwithstanding  that  thoir  gun*  had  boen 
80  hacked  and  injureii.  and  even  themselves  cut  eeyerely.  tliey  seemed  to  regard 
her  only  with  admiration.  Ther  took  her  to  a  trader  on  the  lllinuia  lUrer,  ity 
whom  she  was  restored  to  her  frieods,  after  having  received  ever;  kindneaa  during 
her  captiri^." 

"The  heart  of  CapL  Wells  was  taken  out,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  distributed 
among  the  tribes,  llis  mutilated  remains  reranined  unburied  until  tho  ncit  day, 
w^ien  Billy  Caldwell  gathered  up  his  head  in  one  place,  and  manji;led  body  in  an- 
other, and  buried  tlicm  in  the  sand.  The  family  of  Mr.  Kiniie  had.  been  taken 
from  the  boat  to  their  home,  by  friendly  Indians,  and  there  strictly  guarded.  Teiy 
soon  a  verv  htistile  pnrtv  of  the  I'ottawatomie  nation  nrrtved  from  the  Wabash,  and 
it  ref|uireii  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Black  Parlrid/jt,  Wau-ben-fee,  Billy  Cald- 
v>eH  {vi\in  arrived  at  n  critical  moment),  and  other  friendly  Indians,  ^>  protect 


RiTsr  ftad  MilwAukie.  The  largest  proportion  were  taken  to  Detroit,  and  ran- 
•omed  the  fblloiriDg  BpriD);.  Some,  however,  rcmnined  in  cuptivitf  another  ;ear, 
and  experienced  more  kindaets  than  was   expected   from  an  enemy  so  luer- 

Captain  (sabsequflutlj  Major)  Hcald,  his  wife  and  familj,  settled  in  the  coun- 
tr  of  St  Charles,  Mo.,  after  the  war,  about  1817,  where  he  died  about  15  jear* 
tiDce.  lie  WM  reHpected  and  beloved  b;  his  acquaiatauces.  His  health  was  im- 
paired from  the  wounds  he  received." 


North  weiUrn  vUa  of  the  Stale  Home,  Springjield. 

SpRiNaPiBLD,  tbe  capital  of  Illinois,  ia  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
>ttle,  four  miles  S.  from  Saagamon  Biver,  on  the  border  of  a  rich  Htid  beau- 
tfttl  pnurie,  97  milee  from  St.  Louis,  75  N.E.  from  Alton,  and  1S8  S.W. 
[■■in  Chicago.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity  on  what  waa  formerly  an 
■JKn  prairie,  the  streets  being  wide  and  etruight,  and  ornamented  with  sbadq 
Inct.  The  state  capitol  stands  on  a  square  of  three  acres  in  the  center  of 
lie  eily,  which  is  beautifully  adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
^TDin  the  nnosnal  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  shrubbery  and  fiow- 
tn,  Springfield  is  sometimes  fancifully  and  pleasantly  termed  the  "Floicer 
ytj"  It  contains  the  governor'a  house,  court  house,  12  churches,  4  bank- 
iBg  bouses,  the  Illinois  StAte  University,  and  in  1860  6,499  inhabitants. 

Tit  firtt  settlera  of  Springfield  appear  to  have  been  sovernl  members  of  a  family 
li;  the  name  of  Kelly,  who,  sometime  during  the  year  1818  or  1819,  settled  upon 
'^  prevent  site  of  the  city;  one  of  them,  John  Kelly,  erected  hia  rude  cabin  upon 
""■pot  where  standi  the  building  known  as  the  "Uarrett  Uiiuse;"  this  was  the 
'ntubitatiun  erected  in  tiie  city,  and,  perhaps,  also,  in  the  county  of  Sangamon. 
Another  of  the  Kellys  built  his  cabin  weatfrurd  of  the  first,  and  near  the  spot 
— ' — -^g  ttig  residence  of  Mrs.  Torrey;  and  the  third  near  or  upon  the  spot 
second  family,  by  the  name  of  Dujrgctt,  settled 
■Alt  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  known  by  the  early  inhabitanCs  as 


A.  G.  Herndon  residea  A  second  family,  by  the  name  of  Dujrgctt,  si 
~-t  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  known  by  the  early  inhabitai 
^'tvtoaTille,'.'  sometime  in  the  early  psrt  of  1820;  and  some  tialf  doien  Other 


^■iliai  ware  added  to  the  new  settlement  during  the  year  iS^L 
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T!ie  originnl  niime  of  Snringfiold  wne  C«lhnnn.  At  n  gpei-ial  term  of  the  coiinly 
commiBsioners'  coiirt,  hclJ  in  April,  1821,  at  KEilly'i  hoiisn,  thn;  dvoijfiiatoil  o  i<ur- 
tein  point  in  tho  prairie,  nenr  John  Kelly's  field,  on  the  wateni  of  taring  orovk,  as 
tt  temporniT  seat  oF  juBlice  for  tlis  count;,  and  that  "SHid  i-ountf  in-at  Bfaoulil  Im 
coiled  and  Wowd  b;  the  name  of  Springfield,"  The  firitt  onnrt  huora  wul  jail 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  it  the  N.W.  oornttr  of  E^noond  uid  .Tcrerwic- 
streets.  The  town  was  surveyed  nod  platted  by  Jame*  C.  t^ltsphentnn-,  Ksq,,  iuhA 
he  is  said  to  have  roceived  block  21  tor  his  services.  Towm  lou.  at  thnt  perind, 
could  not  hare  been  considered  rerj  valuable,  a«  tradition  say*  hn  iiropoiixl  to  give 
Dr.  Merrymnn  one  fourth  of  theblonk  for  his  pointer  dog  to  which  W  took  a  fancv, 
and  which  oBbr  was  rejected.  In  1823,  Springfield  did  not  uuutain  luoro  than 'a 
doscn  log  cabins,  which  were  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  ouurt 
house  then  stood,  and  the  Sangamon  River  was  the  boundary  lino  of  Hnttletoeiita 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  stale.  Tho  site  of  Springfield  was  orJi^nally  nn  open 
prairie,  destitute  of  trees  or  sbrubbary :  where  the  slnte  hoOM  now  stiuula,  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  awunip,  where,  during  the  winter,  the  boys  UKHfad  tlisiuaelvca 
in  skating. 

The  first  tavern  in  Springfield  was  an  old-fashioned  two  elory  log  liuuse,  kft  by 
K  person  named  I'rice,  which  stood  whore  the  residenoc  i<C  ChulM  I^mh  now 
Htfkodfl,  The  first  tavern  of  much  pretension,  was  the  old  "  Ittdinn  (Jueen  Hotel," 
baiib  by  A.  0.  Ilerndun.  The  fitet  store,  for  the  sale  of  dry  goudtt,  in  HpringSeld, 
wu  opened  by  Elijah  lies,  now  occupied  by  John  Hay. 

In  IK.^T,  the  seat  of  goTernneot  for  the  state  was  renored  fl«m  Tnatdallft  te 
Hnrinefield,  and  the  first  eessioQ  of  tlio  lo^slature  bore  na^'ia  tbe  winter  of  IIUO- 
40,  The  senate  held  its  session  in  the  old  Mellioditit  churi'h,  niid  the  bourc  of 
renreeentatiTCB  met  in  (lie  second  Presbyterian  church.  In  18-10,  Sprinjifidd  re- 
ceived a  city  charter.  Ilenjatnin  S.  Clement  was  elected  the  firwt  mayor,  and  Jut. 
It.  Gray,  .loseph  Klein,  WaebioKton  lleo,  and  Wm.  Prentiss,  aldermen.  I'he-  St 
Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  Kailroad  was  commenced  in  Aug.,  18S0,  and  waa  finished 
frqtn  Alton  to  Springfield,  Sept,  1852 :  from  thin  period  Springtteld  haa  mpidlf  od- 
vanoed  in  wealth  and  population. 
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g  been  the  borne  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  president 
i  a  desceacIaDt  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentnclcy. 
His  frrandfather  removed  from 
^--..  Vi^inio  at  un   early  day,  and 

finally  fell  OR  the  frontiers  be- 
neath the  tomahawk  of  the  eav- 
age.  Hia  bod,  Thomas,  and  tba 
father  of  Abraham,  traveled 
about  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  working  as  a  la- 
borer, until  he  finally  settled  in 
what  was  then  Hardin,  now  La- 
rue county,  Ky-,  and  there,  in 
1809,  wa;j  born  the  aubjeotof  this 
Bketoh.  When  in*  his  eighth 
ar,  the  family  removed  (o 
.  encer  Co.,  Ind.  When  Abra- 
u  21  years  of  age.  th^y  again  emigrated  to  Macon,  Illinois.  Sood 
e  engaged  as  a  flat  boatm»n  on  the  Mississippi,  then  he  took  charge 
on  and  *  mill  at  New  Salem,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk 
was  chosen  captain  of  a.  comfmny  of  volunteers.  In  183^  he  was, 
first  time,  elected  to  the  lepslature  of  Illinois,  and  soon  after  com- 
1  the  study  of  law.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Sprinpfield  and  entered 
lis  professional  career.  In  1S40,  and  again  in  1S44,  he  was  one  of 
«tOTB  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  Illinois;  in  1846  was  elected  to  congress 
he  Springfield  district.  In  IS58,  he  was  brought  prominently  before 
blioby  his  memorable  sennlorial  contest  with  the  distinguished  Sle- 
i.  Douglass.  This  was  the  final  point  in  his  career  which  led  to  his 
tUoB  and  subsequent  election,  by  the  Bcpublican  party,  to  the  Presi- 
Hia  history  illuatrales  the  power  of  nalural  capacity,  joined  to  iu- 
',  to  overcome  poverty  and  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an 
ioD,  in  a  country  whose  institutions  give  full  freedom  to  the  ezerciso 
manly  faculties. 

JtatlcM,  B  small  village  and  tho  county  seat  of  Randolph  county,  is  on 
skia  River,  10  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  on 
t  of  land  between  tbeni,  two  mites  from  the  latter,  and  142  miles 
Springfield.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  town  in  Illinois, 
erhaps,  in  the  whole  western  stales.  It  was  founded  by  Father  Gravicr, 
lolic  missionary,  some  whore  abont  the  year  1693.  It  was,  at  first, 
J  a  missionary  station  inhabited  by  the  natives.  In  1763,  when  ceded 
I  French  to  the  English,  it  contained  about  130  families.  It  was  the 
■pital  of  the  territory,  and  retained  that  rank  until  1818. 
ge  Hall,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  West,"  gives  a  pleasant  pictnrs'of 
aracteristicB  of  the  French  settlers  in  this  region.  Says  he: 
I  made  no  attempt  to  Acquire  land  from  the  Indians,  to  organize  a  social  sys- 
)  introduce  municipal  regulations,  or  to  establish  military  defenses;  but 
iUt  obeved  the  priests  and  tlie  king's  officers,  and  enjoyed  tho  present,  with- 
abling  their  heads  about  the  future.  They  seem  to  have  been  even  careless 
he  acquisition  of  property,  and  its  tranamiasion  to  their  heirs.  Finding 
he*  in  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
«  proeured  with  little  lubor,  where  no  restraints  wore  imposed  by  gorern- 
ma  neither  tribute  nor  personal  servico  was  eiacted,  they  were  content  to 
"■■  '  »    •  '  '  ^y^     They  took  posseasion  of  so 

'e  disposed  to  till,  and  no  more. 
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Their  ngTiciuIture  vui  rude;  nnd  aren  to  this  ilav,  some  ft  the  imp1«ntt 
liQDilry  nnd  modcR  or  Rultivntion,  liruuj;1it  frtwi  V'rniice  a  cenlnrT  ago,  n 
clmngiM]  by  the  tiiarch  of  mind,  or  t)ie  hnnd  of  innovation.  Their  hu 
com ror tabic,  and  thf-T  ronred  fruit*  and  floirera;  evinvinp,  in  this  rTMi|M 
tention  to  L'oinfort  nni)  luxury,  which  hss  not  been  pracli ceil  omon)!  tins  } 
American  Gret  netden:  but  in  the  acouniiilHtion  of  propertj,  uid  in  ttU 
tinls  uf  inilustrj,  thof  ncTo  indolent  and  improvident,  reRring  onlj  the  bi 
sarioa  of  life,  and  living  IVoin  generation  to  generation  without  change  i 

Tlie  on);  new  Bitioles  which  tlie  French  adopted,  in  ennBCqiiGDceor  tin 
of  residence,  were  those  connected  with  tlie  furtntdo.  Iho  fewwito 
ga^ed  In  uerchandiae  turned  their  attention  nlmost  excluaivel;  to  the  ti 
the  Indians,  white  a  l&rRc  number  became  hunters  and  boatmen.  The  i 
eagafftet,  and  anirim  da  boh,  ai  the;  are  culled,  form  a  peculiar  rKCi 
The;  were  active,  sprightlj,  and  rcmarkahl;  ex|>ert  in  their  vocation, 
the  viracit.r  of  the  French  chsraotor,  the;  hate  little  of  the  intcmpomia 
tal  coarseneaa  iixDnlly  found  among  the  boatmen  and  mariners.  Thejf'ii 
nnder  fntigue,  and  endure  an  astoniBhiug  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  tW 
Aoeuatomed  to  lire  in  the  open  air,  the;  pass  through  every  extreino,  *i 
ludden  vicinsitudee  of  climate,  with  little  apparqnt  inconveaicnce.  T) 
arc  mnnngcd  with  expertncu,  and  even  eroce,  and  tbeirtoil  enlivened  hy 
A«  hunters,  they  have  roved  over  the  wtole  of  the  wide  plnin  of  the  wi 
Roekj  Mountnins,  sharing  the  hospitalic;  of  the  Indiana,  abidinK  for  Ion 
and  even  permanently,  with  the  tribei,  and  lontetimea  aeeking  their  aj 
marriage.  As  boaiinon,  tliey  navi^te  the  bin^  ennoe  to  the  sources  n( 
est  rivorB,  and  pass  from  one  river  lo  anothor,  by  Inboriuusly  parryinc  the 
of  merchandise,  and  the  bont  itsi^if,  anroa?  mountains,  or  throngfa  swampo 
«o  that  nu  ulmtacio  atopa  their  nrogrosa.  Like  the  Indian,  they  can  live 
without  condimeot  or  bread ;  liko  htm  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  pi 
the  water  at  any  season,  wilhuut  injury. 

The  French  had  aleo  a  Turt  on  th?  Ohio,  about  Ihirtr-aix  miles  above 
tion  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  Indians  iibtained  ) 
by  a  sinRular  stratagem.     This  was  just  above  the  site  of  Metropolis  Citi 
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owner  of  a  village  lot  has  a  common,  but  not  an  individual  right.  In  some  caste  this 
tract  embraced  several  thousand  acres. 

By  this  arrangement,  something  like  a  community  system  existed  in  their  intercourse. 
If  the  head  of  a  Tamily  was  sick,  met  with  a  casualty,  or  was  absent  as  an  enp>i^ee,  his 
family  sustaioed  little  inconvenience.  His  plat  in  the  common  field  was  cultivated  by  his 
neighbors,  and  the  crop  gathered.  A  pleasant  custom  existed  in  these  French  villages  not 
thirty  years  since,  and  which  had  come  down  from  the  remotest  period. 

The  husbandman  on  his  return  at  evening  from  his  daily  toil,  was  always  met  by  his 
affectionate  femme  with  the  friendly  kies,  and  very  commonly  with  one,  perhaps  two  of  the 
youngest  children,  to  receive  the  same  salutation  from  le  pere.  This  daily  int4^rview  was 
at  the  gate  of  the  door  yard,  and  in  view  of  all  the  villagers.  The  simple-hearted  people 
were  a  happy  and  contented  race.  A  few  traits  of  these  ancient  characteristics  remainy 
but  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  are  fully  Americanized. 

The  romantic  details  of  the  conquest  of  Kaskaskia,  in  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution,  by  the  Virginiane,  under  Clark,  we  take  from  Monette : 

The  whole  of  the  Illinois  country  being,  at  that  time,  within  the  chartered  limits 

of  Virginia,  Col  George  Rogers  Clark,  an  officer  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  had 

recently  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  with  slight  aid   from  the  mother  state,  projected 

and  carried  out  a  secret  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  the  great 

fountains  of  Indian  massacre. 

About  the  middle  of  June  (1778),  Clark,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  "assembled 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  six  incomplete  companies.  From  these  he  selected  about 
150  frontier  men,  and  descended  the  Ohio  in  keel-boats  ^n  ro?f^«  for  Kaskaskia; 
on  their  way  down  they  learned,  by  a  messenger,  of  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  United  States.  About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  having  first 
concealed  their  boats  by  sinking  them  in  the  river,  they  commenced  their  march 
toward  Kaskaskia.  Their  route  was  through  a  pathless  wilderness,  interspersed 
with  morasses,  and  almost  impassable  to  any  except  backwoodsmen.  After  several 
days  of  great  fatigue  and  hardships,  they  arrived,  unperceived,  in  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  dead  of  night  Clark  divided 
bi«  little  force  into  two  divisions.  One  division  took  possession  of  the  town  while 
tbe inhabitants  were  asleep;  with  the  other  Clark  in  person  crossed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  secured  possession  of  Fort  Gage.  So  little 
apprehensive  vnis  he  of  danger,  that  the  commandant,  Rocheblave,  had  not  even 
posted  a  solitary  sentinel,  and  that  officer  was  awakened  by  the  side  of  his  wife  to 
find  himfelf  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  town,  containing  about  250  dwellings,  was  completely  surrounded,  and  all 
Wenues  of  escape  carefully  guarded.  The  British  had  cunningly  impressed  the 
f  fench  with  a  horror  of  Virginians,  representing  them  as  bloodthirsty  and  cruel 
|n  the  extreme.  Clark  took  measure.**,  for  ultimate  good,  to  increase  this  feeling. 
Coring  the  night  the  troops  filled  the  air  with  war-whoops;  every  house  was  en- 
^fed  and  the  inhabitants  disarmed;  all  intercourse  between  them  was  prohibited; 
^e  people  were  ordered  not  to  appear  in  the  streets  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
deatn.  The  whole  town  was  filled  with  terror,  and  the  minds  of  the  poor  French- 
*Den  were  agitated  by  the  most  horrid  apprehensions.  At  last,  when  Irope  had 
n«irly  vanished,  a  deputation,  headed  by  Father  Gibault,  the  village  priest,  ob- 
tained permission  to  wait  upon  Col.  Clark.  Surprised  as  they  had  been,  by  the 
Mden  capture  of  their  town,  and  by  such  an  enemy  as  their  imagination  had 
Pointed,  they  were  still  more  so  when  admitted  to  his  presence.  Their  clothes 
J[jre  dirty  and  torn  by  the  briars,  and  their  whole  aspect  frightful  and  savage. 
The  priest,  in  a  trembling,  subdued  tone,  said  to  Clark: 

"That  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  separated,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth, 
*M  they  begged  for  permission,  through  him,  to  assemble  once  more  in  the  church, 
^  take  a  final  leave  of  each  other."  Clark,  aware  that  the^r  scrspected  him  of  hos- 
Wity  to  their  religion,  carelessly  told  them,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  their 
church;  that  religion  was  a  matter  which  the  Americans  left  eyery  one  for  him- 
^|f  to  settle  with  his  God;  that  the  people  might  assemble  in  the  church,  if  they 
^Aed,  but  they  must  not  leave  the  town.  Some  further  conversation  was  at- 
tempted, but  Clark,  in  order  that  the  alarm  might  be  raised  to  its  utmost  bight, 
spelled  it  with  stemnesSj  and  told  them  at  once  that  he  had  not  leisure  for  further 
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intercourse.  The  vrliole  town  iraniF^iliiitcljr  AMcrobkil  nt  the  chiirch:  thti  nld  nnd 
the  joung.  the  wooicri  and  the  ohildrt>ii,  mid  ths  Lciasrai  nere  oil  deserted.  'I'be 
poupte  remnined  in  churcb  for  a  lon^  tlmck-Hinpr  n  iiiuli  the  priesL  aoouulplUiSud  br 
several  ^ntlcmen,  waited  upon  Col  Clnrk,  and  oxpnumcit,  in  the  nams  of  lh«>  vH- 
lii^e,  "  their  tbauks  for  the  indalj^nce  thuy  had  rcncived."  Tho  deputetion  then 
dt'sired,  tkt  the  re<iaest  of  the  inhabitants,  to  addrcax  their  conqueror  on  a  «ubjiM?t 
which  was  dearer  t<i  them  tbiin  uij-otlicr,  "11i<tT  nerc  Bcnsible,"  they  said,  "lliM 
their  prenent  situation  was  the  fnta  of  war:  ttod  Uii>,v  couid  eubmit  Co  the  loss  nf 
property,  but  solicited  that  they  might  not  be  separaled  from  thoir  wifM  uaU  ohil> 
oren,  and  that  some  clothes  and  proriaions  might  be  allowed  for  their  ftitiire  sup- 

B>rt"  They  as«ured  OtI,  Clark,  that  their  conduct  hnd  been  influenced  by  the 
ritish  comiunndants.  whom  thej  supposed  they  were  bound  to  obv'y — ihnt  th>y 
were  not  certain  that  they  understiiod  the  nature  of  the  coutost  between  Great 
BritAin  and  the  oolunieH^tbat  their  remote  situation  was  unfavonible  to  iLccurata 
information — that  some  of  their  number  had  eiprcsned  thcinaelres  in  fnvor  of  the 
Americfms.  and  others  would  have  done  «o  had  they  durst  Clark,  having  woaad 
up  their  terror  Cn  the  highest  pitch,  resolved  now  to  try  the  effect  of  that  l«nitj, 
wnich  be  hod  all  alonj;  intended  to  grant  Ho  therefore  nbmptly  add resaed  them: 
"  Do  Tou,"  said  he,  "  miatahe  us  (or  sava^s  ?  I  am  almost  certain  you  do  from 
your  laneuaso.  Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  ohiidren. 
or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths?  My  countryman  disnain  to  make  Wftr  upon 
helpless  inno{!ence.  It  viea  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  Indian  bati<hcTy  upon  our 
own  wivei>  and  children,  that  we  bttve  taken  up  arms,  and  penetrat^  into  this 
•tronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  aoil  not  the  despicable  prospect  of 
plunder.  That  since  die  KinR  of  France  hild  united  his  arms  with  Ihoee  or  Anier- 
loa,  the  war,  in  all  probability,  would  shortly  cease.  That  the  inhabilanU  of  Kas- 
knskia,  however,  were  nt  liberty  to  take  whitli  side  tbev  pleased,  withcmt  dani^pr 
U)  therasalveB,  their  properly,  or  tlieir  familieN,  That  all  relijcions  were  Tegard«d 
by  the  Americans  with  equal  resppcti  »nd  that  insult  offered  to  theirs,  would  be 
immediately  punished.  And  now,"  continued  he,  "  to  prove  my  sinoerity.you  will 
please  inform  your  fellow-citisens  that  they  are  nt  liberty  Ut  go  wherever  they 
plcivie,  without  any  apprehension.  That  he  was  now  convinced  they  hud  been 
misinformed,  and  iiroiudiced  aTainst  the  Americans,  bv  liritish  ollicers;  and  thai 
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HaTing  reduced  these  English  posts  to  submission,  Clark  opened  negotia- 
tion^ iprith  the  Indians,  showing  throughout  that  masterly  insight  into  their 
character  that  was  ever  so  wonderfully  displayed  by  him  in  dealing  with  men, 
white  or  red.  Among  the  incidents  of  his  diplomacy  is  this  one,  given  by 
Mr.  Peck :  v 

A  party  of  Indians,  known  as  Meadow  Indians*  had  come  to  attend  the  council  with 
then  neighbors.  These,  bj  some  means,  were  induced  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  in- 
vaders, ftfid  tried  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  commit  the  crime  proposed,  by  surprising 
Clark  and  Ilia  officers  in  their  quarters.  In  this  plan  they  failed,  and  their  purpose  wasdis- 
coTered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attendance;  when  this  was  done,  Clark  gaA-e 
them  to  the  French  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased,  but  with  a  hint  that  some  of  the  lenders 
would  be  as  wtM  in  irons.  Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs  were  brought  daily  to  the 
council  bonae,  where  he  whom  tbey  proposed  to  kill,  was  engaged  in  forming  friendly  re- 
lations with  their  red  brethren.  At  lengtli,  when,  by  these  means,  the  futility  of  their  pro- 
ject bad  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the  American  commander  ordered  their 
irons  to  be  struck  off,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  full  of  scorn,  said, 

**  Every  body  thinks  you  ou^ht  to  die  for  your  treachery  upon  my  life,  amidst  the  sacred 
deliberations  of  a  council.    I  oad  determined  to  inflict  deatii  upon  vou  for  yonr  base  at- 
tempt, and  jon  yourselTos  must  be  sensible  that  you  have  justly  forfeited  your  lives;  but 
on  Qoooderuig  the.meanness  of  watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out 
that  yoB  are  not  warriors,  only  old'women,  and  too  mean  to  belalhd  by  tAe  Biff  Knife,    But,** 
coDtiiiBed  he,  "as  you  ought  to  be  punished  for  putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they 
shill  be  taken  away  from  you,  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  for  your  Journey  borne, 
u  vonieii  don*i  htow  how  to  hunt,  and  durvng  your  oUy  you  shall  be  treated  m  every  regpect 
ttiqufl«9t." 

These  few  cutting  words  concluded,  the  colonel  turned  away  to  eonverse  with  others. 
The  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had  looked  for  anger,  not  contempt — punishment,  4iot 
freedom — were  unaccountably  stirred  by  this  treatment.  •  They  took  counsel  together,  and 
Presently  a  chief  came  forward  with  a  belt  and  pipe  of  peace,  which,  with  proper  words, 
heltid  upon  the  table.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to  translate  the  words  of  friendship, 
hat,  with  curling  lip,  the  American  said  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  them,  and  lifting  a  sword 
vhich  lay  before  him,  he  shattered  the  offered  pipe,  with  the  cutting  expression  that  "  he 
^  not  treat  with  women."  The  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  Meadow  Indians  next  asked 
the  intercession  of  other  red  men,  already  admitted  to  friendship,  but  the  only  reply  was, 
*'T^  Big  Knife  hat  made  no  war  upon  these  people;  they  are  of  a  kind  thai  we  ehoot  like  wolve$ 
■*«  we  meet  them  in  the  woods,  lest  they  eat  the  deer.** 

All  this  wrought  more  and  more  upon  the  oifending  tribe;  again  they  took  counsel,  and 
^  two  young  men  came  forward,  and,  covering  their  hends  with  their  blankets,  sat 
^VD  before  the  impenetrable  commander;  then  two  chiefs  arose,  and  stated  that  these 
JOQiig  warriors  offered  their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  misdoings  of  their  relatives, 
^*in  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace.  Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  while  the  fate 
w  the  proffered  victims  hung  in  suspense:  all  watched  the  countenance  of  the  Amcricin 
•<^er,  who  could  scarce  master  the  emotion  which  the  incident  excited.  Still  all  sat 
Wwelew,  nothing  heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  those  whose  lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread. 
*J'*5entlv,  he  upon  whom  all  depended,  arose,  and,  approaching  the  young  men,  he  bade 
**ni  he  uncovered  and  stand  up.    They  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  I  am  ghid  to  find,'*  said  Clark,  warmly,  **  that  there  are  men  among  all  nations.  With 
7<Mi,who  alone  are  fit  to  be  chiefs  of  your  tribe,  I  am  willing  to  treat;  through  you  I  am 
Kidv  to  grant  peace  to  your  brothers;  /  take  you  by  the  hands  as  chiefs,  worthy  of  being 
awA." 

Here  a^rain  the  fearless  generosity,  and  the  generous  fearlessness  of  Clark,  proved  per- 
fectlr  gQccessful,  and  while  the  tribe  in  question  became  the  allies  of  America,  the  fame 
^f  the  occurrence,  which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north-west,  made  the  name  of 
*h<  vhite  negotiator  every  where  respected. 


Jacksonville,  the  capital  of  Morgan  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
.'Western  Railroad,  34  miles  W.  from  Springfield,  and  222  from  Chicago.  It 
w  l>eautifxilly  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  fertile  prairie,  in 
^l»«  vicinity  of  Mauvaisterre  creek/  an  affluent  of  Illinois  River.  Perhaps 
^0  place  of  its  size  contains  a  greater  number  of  churches,  charitable  insti- 
^tioDs,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  town  has  been  denominated  ^Hhe 
Kbool-hoQse  of  Illinois.''-  It  contains  the  Illinois  College,  which  ocq\i^v^^ 
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n  beautiful  situntion,  nnd  is  one  af  the  best  and  nui^t  llr)uri«1iing  in  tbe  sUte  ; 
the  Illinois  Conference  Female  Collt^^u.undvr  llit^  patrons <;«  of  the  MethodUu, 
hnvin(;badatonetinie400  pupilB;  the  Berean  Culluge,  unilvr  ibe  patronage  of 
tbe  ChrUliaD  denominalioD;  and  the  JaolcsuDville  Female  SetniDarj.     The 


stale  inHtitutions  are  tbe  Ii 
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the  MauTaislerre  creek,  and  nearly  east  of  the  spot  where  the  Insane  Hospital  now 
stands.  He  was  one  of  the  firftt  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville. The  principal  sites  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  when 
here,  was  the  spot  now  known  as  the  mound  and  the  site  on  which  the  college 
stands. 

Mr.  Kllis  removed  his  residence  from  Kaskaskia  to  Jackaonville,  in  1828,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  report  to  the  society  respecting  the  seminary.  About  this 
period  seven  members  of  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  Conn.,  see- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pledged  themselves  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  distant  and  then  wild  state  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  these 
yoanic  men  were,  Theoron  M.  Grosvenor,  Theoron  Baldwin,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  (now 
president  of  the  college),  J.  T.  Brook;*,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby  and  Asa 
Tomer.  The  following  is  extracted  from  President  Sturtevant's  Historical  Dis- 
coarse,  delivered  in  Jacksonville  on  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration  at  Illinois 
College^  July  11,  185o,  being  relative  to  his  first  visit  to  Jacksonville: 

'*lt  was  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning,  the  15th  day  of  November,  a  little  after 
sunrise,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  Jacksonville.     It  was  already  called,  in  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  the  people,  a  beautiful  place.     I  had  often  heard  it  called  so  my- 
self; and  beautiful  it  was,  when  the  bright  face  of  sprhig  was  again  spread  over 
it,  thons;h  its  beauty  was  God's  work,  and  not  man's.    It  was  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a  group  of  log  cabins.     The  prairie  was  in  the  sombre  brown  of  autumn, 
with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  monotony.     To  the  north-west,  however, 
the  view  was  shnt  in  by  an  elevation,  which  a  New  Englander  might  almost  recog- 
nize as  a  hill.     It  was  crowned  with  a  natural  grove.     Against  the  front  of  tho 
grove  wa«4  already  projected  an  edifice  of  brick,  which,  at  that  distance,  and  on 
Bach  an  elevation,  made  an  appearance  of  considerable  dignity  and  magnificence. 
The  sito  on  which  it  stood  charmed  ev^ry  beholder.     It  was  the  south  half  of  what 
is  now  our  college  building?,  then  in  process  of  erection.     We  were  most  cordially 
welcomed  at  the  humble,  but  none  the  less  hospitable,  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ellis.  *    * 
Oar  arrival  was  expected,  and  preaching  was  appointed.     At  the  proper  hour 
we  repaired  to  the  place  of  worship.     What  would  our  people  sav  now,  if  we  were 
to  invite  them  to  assemble  in  such  a  place  for  public  worship?    It  was  a  log  school 
koQjte,  some  20  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  split  logs,  and  seats,  so  far  as  there  were 
ftnv  of  the  same,  with  holes  bored  in  them,  and  sticks  driven  in  for  legs.     The 
chimney  was  of  the  style  and  structure  most  approved  for  log-cabins,  built  out  of 
doors,  of  logs  and  sticks,  and  occupying  near  half  of  one  side  of  the  room.     Such 
was  its  condition  the  first  time  1  met  the  congregation  in  that  place.     Before  the 
next  Sabbath,  the  chimney  had  either  fallen  down  or  been  removed,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  arrangement  for  warming  the  house  by  a  stove.     For  two  or  three  Sab- 
baths we  met  there,  before  this  vast  opening  in  one  side  was  again  closed  up.    Desk 
or  pulpit  there  was  none,  an  awkward  circumstance  to  one  just  from  the  school  of 
theolo^,  with  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  preaching  without  a  manuscript  before 
him.     ret,  on  that  day,  this  was  the  unlucky  predicament  of  your  speaker.     On 
the  first  Sabbath  the  audience  was  small,  and  a  chair  was  set  for  the  preacher  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.     On  the  second  Sabbath  the  house  was  crowded.     The 
chair  was  missing.     The  deficiency  of  seats  had  been  supplied  by  bringing  in  rails 
from  a  neighboring  fence,  and  laying  them  across  from  one  seat  to  another,  and 
thus  covering  over  the  whole  area  with  'sittings.*     Those  who  could  not  thus  be 
Accommodated,  crowded  around  the  ample  opening  where  the  chimney  had  been, 
and  heard  standing  in  the  open  air.     Tnero  was  a  state  of  democratic  equality  in 
the  congregation,  which  would  have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  a  thorough-going 
JcTcler.    The  preacher  found  a  seat,  where  he  could,  among  the  congregation ; 
I^i<l  hifl  Bible  and  hymn  book  on  the  rail  by  his  side,  and  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
^^fCMed  the  congregation  as  best  he  might. 

^Hen  the  day  appointed  arrived,  we  repaired  to  the  still  unfinished  edifice,  then 
\h\\  mile  distant  trom  JucksonvHle,  where  we  found  thc^  room  which  has  ever 
noce  been  used  as  a  chapel,  finished,  lacking  the  desk,  the  lathing  and  plastering, 
^  for  the  most  part  the  seating.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  in  a  still  more  un- 
finished condition.  Of  course  its  impression  was  far  enough  from  inviting.  Nine 
pvpils  presented  themselves  on  that  day.    They  were  Alvin  M.  Dixon,  James  P. 
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a  benutiful  BitTinttoii,  uiiil  is  one  of  the  bi>sl  iind  lumt  flnurisliin^  in  the  atnte  ; 
llie  iilinois  Conferenee  Female  College,  under  the  patruiia^  of  ih«  Methodists, 
hiving  had  atone  time  400  pupils;  the  Berean  Cullegf,  under  Ihe  pttranage  of 
the  Chrbtian  deaoioinalioD;  and  the  JacksoDvitle  Female  Semiaary.     Hie 
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the  MauTablerre  creek,  and  nearly  east  of  the  spot  where  the  Insane  Hospital  now 
stands.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville. The  principal  sites  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  when 
here,  was  the  spot  now  known  as  the  mound  and  the  site  on  which  the  college 
stands. 

Mr.  Kllis  removed  his  residence  from  Kaskaskia  to  Jacksonville,  in  1828,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  report  to  the  societv  respecting  the  seminary.  About  this 
period  seven  members  of  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  Conn.,  see- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pledged  themselves  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  distant  and  then  wild  state  of  Illinois.  The  names  of  these 
yonnic  men  were,  Theoron  M.  Grosvenor,  Theoron  Baldwin,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  (now 
president  of  the  college),  J.  T.  Brooks,  Eliftha  Jenney,  William  Kirby  and  Asa 
Turner.  The  following  is  extracted  from  President  Sturtevant's  Historical  Dis- 
coorse,  delivered  in  Jacksonville  on  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration  at  Illinois 
College^  July  11,  1855,  being  relative  to  his  first  visit  to  Jacksonville: 

**lt  was  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning,  the  15th  day  of  November,  a  little  afler 
sunrise,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  Jacksonville.     It  was  already  called,  in  the  ordi- 
naTT  speech  of  the  people,  a  beautiful  place.     I  had  often  heard  it  called  so  my- 
self; and  beautiful  it  was,  when  the  bright  face  of  sprhig  was  again  spread  over 
it,  though  its  beauty  was  God's  work,  and  not  man's.    It  was  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a  group  of  log  cabins.     The  prairie  was  in  the  sombre  brown  of  autumn, 
with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  monotony.     To  the  north-west,  however, 
the  view  was  shnt  in  by  an  elevation,  which  a  New  Englander  might  almost  recog- 
nize as  a  hill.     It  was  crowned  with  a  natural  grove.     Against  the  front  of  tho 
grove  wa^  already  projected  an  edifice  of  brick,  which,  at  that  distance,  and  on 
Bach  an  elevation,  made  an  appearance  of  considerable  dignity  and  magnificence. 
The  sito  on  which  it  stood  charmed  ev^ry  beholder.     It  was  the  south  half  of  what 
is  now  our  college  buildingii,  then  in  process  of  erection.     We  were  most  cordially 
welcomed  at  the  humble,  but  none  the  less  hospitable,  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ellis.  *    * 
Oar  arrival  was  expected,  and  preaching  was  appointed.     At  the  proper  hour 
we  repaired  to  the  place  of  worship.     What  would  our  people  s^  now,  if  wo  were 
to  invito  them  to  assemble  in  such  a  place  for  public  worship?    It  was  a  log  school 
hou^e,  some  20  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  split  logs,  and  seats,  so  far  as  there  were 
ftnv  of  the  same,  with  holes  bored  in  them,  and  sticks  driven  in  for  legs.     The 
chimney  was  of  the  style  and  structure  most  approved  for  log-cabins,  built  out  of 
door?,  of  logs  and  sticks,  and  occupying  near  half  of  one  side  of  the  room.     Such 
WHS  its  condition  the  first  time  1  met  the  congregation  in  that  place.     Before  the 
next  Sabbath,  the  chimney  had  either  fallen  down  or  been  removed,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  arrangement  for  warming  the  house  by  a  stove.     For  two  or  three  Sab- 
baths we  met  there,  before  this  vast  opening  in  one  side  was  again  closed  up.    Desk 
or  pulpit  there  was  none,  an  awkward  circumstance  to  one  just  from  the  school  of 
theolo^,  with  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  preaching  without  a  manuscript  before 
bim.     Yet,  on  that  day,  this  was  the  unlucky  predicament  of  your  speaKor.     On 
the  first  Sabbath  the  audience  was  small,  and  a  chair  was  set  for  the  preacher  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.     On  the  second  Sabbath  the  house  was  crowded.     The 
chair  was  missing.     The  deficiency  of  seats  had  been  supplied  by  bringing  in  rails 
from  a  neighboring  fence,  and  laying  them  across  from  one  seat  to  another,  and 
thuR  covering  over  the  whole  area  with  'sittings.'     Those  who  could  not  thus  be 
^commodated,  crowded  around  the  ample  opening  where  the  chimney  had  been, 
^d  heard  standing  in  the  open  air.     There  was  a  stato  of  democratic  equality  in 
the  congregation,  which  would  have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  a  thorough-going 
Icreler.    The  preacher  found  a  seat,  where  he  could,  among  the  congregation ; 
laid  his  Bible  and  hymn  book  on  the  rail  by  his  side,  and  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
drefw«d  the  congregation  as  best  he  might. 

y^en  the  day  appointed  arrived,  we  repaired  to  the  still  unfinished  edifice,  then 
Afiill  mile  distant  irom  JacksonvHle,  where  we  found  thc^  room  which  has  ever 
Mnce  been  used  as  a  chapel,  finished,  lacking  the  desk,  the  lathing  and  plastering, 
tnd  for  the  most  part  the  seating.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  in  a  still  more  un- 
faiifbed  condition.  Of  course  its  impression  was  far  enough  from  inviting.  Nine 
popils  presented  themselves  on  that  day.    They  were  Alvin  M.  Dixon,  James  P. 
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f^tevart,  from  1V>niI  cniintj.  Jferril  ItntUm  nnd  Ilnmptnn  Itiillsn.  from  Gri<>ne 
count;,  Samuel  li.  Slmina,  Chnthiim  R  Hiiuin*,  I^llln  tlcMirs,  CItnrlci  II,  IWton, 
And  a  juuCb  b^  the  nHme  uF  Millor,  of  Mor^n  ooiiiitT.  TUey  w«re  hH  tu  liei;ia 
their  itudies  in  the  Srat  rudimeata,  tryt  it  ii  nnt  knitwn  thnt  ihin  vcsm,  nt  iJiat  tim», 
in  tlic  stiite,  a  single  jnuth  fitted  Tor  tli«  TreshmKn  I'lusi  in  lui  Amoricnn  collofra. 
The  papila  vero  criled  t<i^ther.  ft  portion  of  scripture  wax  r«ad,  a  fuir  retuarkt 
wore  Diiide  on  the  nuignitude  of  the  errand  whinh  liiid  liroiiphc  ua  tJiore." 

The  finit  printing  nffinc  in  Jackaonrilie,  mu  tot  up  hv  JMnee  0,  BJtrnrtli.  of 
ItoBton,  who  nftorwanil  remured  to  IturiingtOD,  Iowa,  lie  was  tlie  printer  aiid  M- 
tnrnf  the  "WeMam  Observer."  Hi*  printing;  otlRe  is  the  building  in  th«  rnar 
of  thnt  of  Dr.  Mavo  MoLeun  lUed,  n  imtive  of  Houth  Windsor,  Connecticut  Dp. 
Keed  emipratod  to  Jat^kKoniille  in  lt(30,  fKim  8oiith  Windsor,  nitb  Mr,  Rlihu 
WolcntC  and  hig  familj.  Mr  W.  travaivd  with  hix  own  t«ani  from  Cnnn«cti'Mit, 
and  arrived  here  on   the  5th  of  N'uvembcr,  having  hixa  eii  weeks  on   tho 

About  1,000  Portngueae  emijEranta  reside  in  JacksAttville  and  its  imnndiato  vi- 
oinitj,  being  sent  here  by  u  aociety  in  New  York.  They  ar«  fruiu  tha  Island  of 
Maderia,  and  wore  brou^fht  to  embraee  ttic  I'totestaul  faith,  throucb  th«,  iiistrn- 
mentalitv  of  Dr.  Kallv,  a  Scotchman  who  went  to  reside  in  Mnderia  for  tb«  hoalth 
of  his  wife.  Tbev  have  a  miniiter  nnmud  Do  Mattiiua,  who  preaaties  in  their  no- 
tivo  langunice.  The;  nra  an  induHtrioiu  and  fm^nl  neuple;  most  of  tlieui  tuira 
houses  of  their  own,  with  from  two  to  ton  acres  of  Innif^  afawlijrc  SOorJOncres. 
Thej  hnvD  additions,  occasioi)alI<r,  from  their  native  euuntrjr, 

The  following  inseriplions  BTs  from  niouuinenta  in  Jacksonville;  tho  first 
trfltn  the  graveyard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oolloj^s;  the  others,  in  tho  city 
graveyard.  Col.  Hardin  (the  iiiscrlptiun  mi  whosu  monument  is  given  below) 
was  mufh  esteeniod,  and  represented  thU  dUtrict  in  congress,  from  1&43  to 
1&15.  Beinji  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  militia,  he  vfas  reimesled,  by  the 
(Tuvernor  of  the  state,  to  tiike  tire  couimand  of  a  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers.    He  at  first  decliiicX  not  fully  approving  of  the  Mexican  War.     But 
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Bloohinotoh  beautifully  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Illmois  Central 
Railroad  is  61  miles  N  E  from  Springfield  and  l^S  S  W  from  Chicago. 
It  13  re^larly  laid  oat  on  an  undulating  surface  giving  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  fertile  praine  laods  m  the  vicin  tj      The  cit;  is  generally  very  neatly 
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ln»3t,  having  tJie  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  some  of  the  bnild- 
inganBu  the  public  aqnan,  are  magnificent  in  their  appearance.  This  place 
"inUins  the  State  Normal  University,  the  Illinoia  Wesleyan  University,  two 
Kaa\t  seminaries,  several  banica,  II  churches,  various  manufaoturing  eatab- 
'  uthiDeats,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000. 

The  Grgt  settler  and  father  of  the  town,  waa  John  Allin,  a  natire  of  North  Caro- 
'iw.  who  was  niiaed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  he  having  lived,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life  in  each  of  those  atatea  lie  t>a»  at  first  attracted  to  this  ppot  by 
w  eitceme  beauty  of  the  groTCa.  Being  acquainted  with  the  fteography  of  the 
I'^ntrj,  he  fonnd  it  was  on  a  direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
IQbni*,  near  La  fySUe  to  Cairo,  also  from  Chicago  to  Alton  and  SL  Louia  Those 
'^■idcrations  induced  him  to  locate  himself  on  this  point,  believing  it  was  des- 
^Ki  to  become  one  of  importance.  It  was  for  a  period  called  Blooming  Grove, 
*<ui  rnrn  tbts  circumstnnce  Mr.  Allin  gave  it  its  present  name.  This  section  of 
"tatrj  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  spot  with  tne  Indians.  Mr.  A.  states  that 
wUdseen  the  signs  or  remains  of  30  Indian  Tillages,  within  a  compass  of  30 
Bil«i  around  Bloomington.  At  the  time  of  his  arrivtu,  two  tribes,  the  Kickapoos 
"^  Delawania,  lived  within  some  IS  or  20  miles.  The  Kickapoos  were  5  or  600 ; 
Uxhelawares  were  about  half  that  niunber,     The  Kickapoos  leR  in  ]S32, 

^r■  Allin  came  in  1829,  and  erected  his  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  timber  op- 
P^U  where  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands,  and  he  sot  out  most  of  the 
^  pwwing  in  that  vicinity.  He  broueht  a  quantity  of  coods  with  him,  which 
"^  lept  in  a  part  of  his  cabin,  and  opened  the  first  store  in  Itloomington.  Samuel 
J'l'W,  a  yoiiDg  man  born  in  Kentuck;^!  then  nearly  of  age,  acted  as  clerk.  Rev. 
^^  Latta,  the  second  settler,  built  bis  habitation  about  20  rods  west  from  Mr. 
^'■;  he  WH  a  Hethodist  preacher,  nniveraally  esteemed  by  all  olasseg,    Mr. 
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n  cfthin  ftl'out  Tour  mtlns  ■nutli'Wi'wt  of  Bluo 
1  him   to   remove.     M.   L.  C.ivnl,  wid  Col.   A.   Griills;, 
,«  of  New  York,  were  bW  promincnl  men  n ■'-■  " — ' 
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The  flrct  si^hool  hou^-c  irns  built  in  1S30.  It  wna  ctinstniotei]  of  loffli.  nni  Rtootl 
on  ihi'  eii^ro  of  the  tiniliyr,  nbout  2U  rods  west  of  Mr.  Allin'u  houM.  This  wm  tb« 
Rrsi  publl;:  Imildin;^  opened  forreli^ioae  meetinsB,  The  tint  iieiuiniir^  wa«  i>p«ncd 
bv  Ki'v.  Liiinuel  Koat>?r,  in  }f3i;  be  liTnd,  nrennlied.  and  kept  sohoolMn  the  Kntne 
Ijnildiiig.  Mr.  Fosler  wiis  ori^innlly  from  New  BBRland,  nnd  wait  Iho  first  Ptejljj-- 
teriiin  minitter,  if  «■«  pitt-ept  ft  Jlr.  MoGlior  or  0«ftr,  who  waa  orre''ble  eonBtitutiuii, 
nnd  died  Tory  suon  ufter  nix  urriral  in  thn  pkcn.  The  Snt  rt^nnlar  plijsleian  tnu 
John  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  liL-nrj  Miller,  from  Ohio,  kept  ^ofir»t  house  of  en- 
tertainment:  it  wiu  a  lug  house  a  few  roda  rrom  Mr.  AtlinV 
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an  immense  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  pork,  etc.  It  has  a  regulai  commu- 
nication with  St.  Louis  by  steamboats,  and  with  Chicago  by  means  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  by  railroads  to  places  in  every  direction. 
The  city  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the  flood,  and  slopes 
gradually  to  the  river,  rendering  drainage  laws  unnecessary,  and  the  grading 
of  the  streets  an  easy  task.  The  streets  are  all  100  feet  wide.  Back  of  the 
town  is  a  range  of  bluffs,  from  60  to  100  feet  high,  commanding,  from  their 
summits,  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  It  has  numerous  steam 
mills,  distilleries,  manufactories,  etc.  It  contains  28  churches,  and  about 
16,000  inhabitants. 

Peoria  derived  its  name  from  the  Pedrias,  one  of  the  five  tribes  known  as  the 
Rlini,  or  Minneway  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  1679,  La  Salle  and  his  co-voyagers, 
from  Ca'hada,  Bailed  for  this  region  of  country,  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago, 
where  he  established  a  fort  Leaving  a  few  men  for  a  garrison,  he  set  out  with 
bis  canoes,  nine  in  number,  with  three  or  four  men  in  each,  about  the  Ist  of 
December,  for  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  by  ascending  St  Joseph  River, 
Michigan,  and  across  the  portage  to  Kan-ka-kee,  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Hiver,  and  then  down  the  river  to  Peoria  Among  La  Salle's  companions,  were 
M.  de  Tonti,  who  acted  as  historian. 

M.  de  Tonti,  in  his  account  of  this  voyage,  says :     "  The  same  day  (January  4, 
1680),  we  went  through  a  lake  formed  by  the  river,  about  seven  leagues  long  and 
one  broad.     The  savages  call  that  place  Pimitceuiij  that  is,  in  their  tongue, '  a  place 
where  there  is  abundance  of  fat  beasts.'     After  passing  through  thi»  [Peoria]  lake, 
thev  came  again  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  found  themselves  between  two 
Indian  encampments.    This  was  where  the  bridges  are  now  built     On  perceiving 
the  strangers,  the  Indians  fled;  but  some  were  bold  enough  to  return,  when  one 
of  their  chiefs  came  and  inquired  who  they  were,  and  what  were  their  objects. 
Tbey  were  answered  by  the  interpreter,  that  they  were  French,  and  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  make  known  to  them  the  God  of  Heaven;  to  offer  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  and  to  trade  with  them.     This  was  well  received, 
tod  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  smoked   by  each   party  as  a  token  of 
peace  and  friendship.     A  great  feast  was   held,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
attended  with  dancing,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  firing  of  guns  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

M.  La  Salle  erected  a  fort  on  the  southeastern  bank  of  the  Illinois,  which  he 
uuned  Crevecoeur  [Bursted  heart],  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt  for  4he  loss  of 
one  of  his  chief  trading  barks  richly  laden,  and  for  the  mutiny  and  villainous  con- 
doetof  some  of  his  companions  who  first  attempted  to  poison  and  then  desert  him. 
I^is  fort  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Wren,  some  two  or 
three  miles  eastward  of  Peoria.  The  exact  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Illinois,  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  unless  this  fort  or  trading  post  of  Creve- 
^nr  be  regarded  the  first,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  remamed  a  perma- 
nent station. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Illinois  countrv  fell  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1760,  the  ** Quebec  Bill"  passed  the  British  parliament,  which  placed 
Illinois  and  the  North-western  Territory  under  the  local  administration  of  Canada. 
I^e  conquest  of  the  North-western  Territory,  bv  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1778, 
^  the  next  event  of  importance.  It  was  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  and  Uie  country  of  Illinois  was  organized.  In  the  year  1796,  Peoria 
^  described  as  **  an  Indian  village,  compost  of  pseudo  savages,"  made  of  the 
^ti?e  tribe  of  ^'Peoriaca  Indians."  and  '*  Canadian  French,"  a  few  Indian  traders 
^  banters.  In  Dec,  1812,  a  Capt  Crai^  was  sent  here  by  Gov.  Edwards,  to 
^tise  the  disorderly  Indians  and  their  allies,  if  any  of  them  mi^ht  be  found  at 
^u  litde  French  village.  Capt  Craig  found  a  pretext  for  bummg  this  French 
^vn,  which  had  been  laid  out  by  them,  embracing  about  one  half  of  the  Ist  ward 
^  the  present  city,  the  center  of  this  village  bein^  at  or  about  the  entrance 
^  the  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River.  Capt  Craig  excused  himself  for  this 
^  hj  tccasi.i^  the  French  of  being  in  league  with  the  Indians,  and  by  alleging 
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llint  his  licints  wflre  fired  upon  from  the  tiiwn,  while  lyiri'!  at  aochor  bcfiim  it 
This  the  Frenoli  iDbabitnnts  denied,  nud  ('liiiri;«d  Craig  with  unprovoked  onjelijr. 
This  place  was  th?n  ctilled  "La  vUle  Mal/lfil,"  from  its  foiinddr,  HjjioliTe 
Matlleit,  who  moved  hprp  in  1778,  nnd  cummcnftH  the  buiWingof  this  tiVic 

In  1S30,  John  Uitmlin  and  John  Sfatirp  buElt  the  first  Sourin;;  mill  ever  ereol«4 
in  thia  port  of  the  stnte,  on  the  Kicknf>rio,  tit  Rati  Dad  i^reek.  abont  thrac  intlet  W. 
of  Peoria,  The  next  wwt  ereuted  in  Oct,  1S37,  bv  Jadiia  Haie  and  John  Enston, 
about  four  miles  from  the  eilj".  In  the  spring  ol  1S34,  the  only  Luildiiu;  W,  cif 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Waahingbm-atreets  iraa  a  barn;  the  entire  town  then  inih- 
BiBt^^d  of  but  Beven  framed  houses,  and  about  thrice  that  number  of  log  tenenicnC« 
—but  durins  th)«  season  aboat  for^  boiiies  luid  Hbres  were  erected.  About  this 
time,  the  old  inil,  sMnding  on  the  bile;  bettrecn  Monroe  and  Perrf-jitreets,  was 
built,  B  hewn  log  huildinfi,  nnlj  16  feet  square  and  14  high ;  the  lower  storj  Pormod 
for  a  coll,  entered  by  a  trap  door  from  the  aetond  story,  which  was  used  for  a  com- 
mon prison.  The  court  hniiae  wsa  a  Ing  building  on  the  bank,  in  which  ttie  Jurors 
alept  at  ni^ht  on  their  blankets  on  the  floor.  The  courts  being  osnallj  held  in  witna 
wnather,  after  the  grand  jurors  reoeivod  their  charue,  in  court  Ume,  the  grind 
jury  Nat  nnder  the  shade  of  a  crab  apple  tree,  nnd  uie  petit  jurjr  in  a  pol«to  hole 
(that  had  been  ptirtinJly  filled  up)  in  the  vicinity.  The  venerable  Isaac  Watcn 
was  clerk  of  the  conrL  His  otBca  and  dwelling;  were  in  a  small  tog  cabin,  where 
row  standu  Toby  &,  Anderson's  plow  factory.  J.  L.  Bo^mrdus,  the  poslmaslcr,  kppt 
bis  office  in  a  log  cabin  near  8wcney  A  Horn's  steam  mill. 

Peoria  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  IS31,  and  as  a  citj  in  1S44.  The  flrat  ci^ 
officers  were  Hon.  Vfm,  HateLinmycir;  Peter  eweat,Cli»iter Hamlin,  Clark  Cleava- 
land,  Harvej  Lightner,  J.  L.  Koowlton,  John  ntunlin.  Charles  KetleQe,  and  A.  P. 
Dartlett,  as  aldermen.  The  Peoria  bridge,  across  the  lUiniiis  Itiver,  with  its  abut' 
mnnts,  is  2,600  feet  long,  was  ftnishod  in  1849,  and  cat  of  about  $33,000,  In  I8I8 
the  first  canal  boat  arrived  from  I^alie  Michigan.  The  first  steamboat  that  arrived 
at  Peoria  was  the  "  Liberty,"  in  the  month  of  December,  1820.  The  first  news- 
paper was  the  "  Illinois  Champion."  published  by  A  8.  Ruxton  and  Henry  Wol- 
ford,  Miirch  10,  1S34.  The  first  daily  paper  was  ealled  the  "  Daily  RegiBlor,"  pub- 
lished by  Picket  &  Woodcock;  the  first  number  was  iaauod  June  2S,  1S43. 
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Howard.  Robert  Wash,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Walker,  of  St  Louis,  were  of  his  staff. 
Colonels  Benjamin  Stephenson,  then  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  and  Alexan- 
der McNair,  of  St  Ix)uis,  commanded  the  re«;iments.  W.  B.  Whiteside  and  John 
Moredook,  of  Illinois,  were  majors  in  the  second  regiment,  and  William  Christy 
and  NaUian  Boone,  filled  the  same  office  in  the  first,  or  Missouri  regiment.  A  Maj. 
Desha,  a  United  States  officer  from  Tennessee,  was  in  the  army,  but  what  post 
he  occupied  we  do  not  leara  CoK  E.  B.  Clemson,  of  tlie  United  States  Army, 
was  inspector.  Go7.  Reynolds  sCates,  there  were  some  United  States  rangers  from 
Kentucky,  and  a  company  from  Vincennes.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  all  the  subaltern  officers.  We  know  that  Samuel  Whiteside,  Joseph 
Phillips,  Nathaniel  Journey  and  Samuel  Judy,  were  captains  in  the  Illinois 
companies. 

The  Illinois  regiment  lay  encamped  on  the  Piasau,  opposite  Portage  de  Sioux, 
waiting  for  more  troops,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  They  then  commenced  the 
march,  and  swam  their  horses  over  the  Illinois  River,  about  two  miles  above  the 
mouth.  On  the  high  ground  in  Calhoun  county,  they  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party 
of  Indians.  The  Missouri  troops,  with  Gen.  Howard,  crossed  the  Mississippi  from 
Fort  Mason,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  troops.  The  baggage  and  men 
were  transported  in  canoes,  and  the  horses  swam  the  river. 

The  army  marched  for  a  number  of  days  along  the  Mississippi  bottom.  On 
or  near  the  site  of  Quincy,  was  a  large  Sac  village,  and  an  encampment,  that  must 
have  contained  a  tliousand  warriors.  It  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  but  a 
short  period. 

The  army  continued  its  march  near  the  Mif^sissippi,  some  distance  above  the 
Uwer  Kiipids,  and  then  struck  across  the  prairies  for  the  Illinois  River,  which 
they  reached  below  the  mouth  of  Spoon  River,  and  marched  to  Peoria  village. 
Here  was  a  small  stockade,  commanded  by  Col.  Nicholas  of  the  United  Statee 
Army.  Two  days  previous  the  Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  and  wers 
repulsed.  The  army,  on  its  march  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois  River,  found 
numerous  frosh  trails,  all  passing  northward,  which  indicated  that  the  savages  were 
fleeinj!  in  that  direction. 

Next  morning  the  general  marched  his  troops  to  the  Senatchwine,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  where  was  an  old  Indian  village,  called 
Gomo's  village.  Here  they  found  the  enemy  had  taken  water  and  ascended  the  Illi- 
nois. This,  and  two  other  villages,  were  burnt.  Finding  no  enemy  to  fiijht,  the  army 
^  marched  ba^jk  to  Peoria,  to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  building  P^ort  Clark,  so 
denominated  in  memory  of  the  old  hero  of  1778;  and  Maj.  Christy,  with  a  party, 
was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  with  two  keel  boats,  duly  armed  and  protected,  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  break  up  any  Indian  establishments  that  might  be  in 
that  quarter.  Maj.  Boone,  with  a  detachment,  was  dispatched  to  scour  the  coun- 
try on  Sp(M)n  River,  in  the  direction  of  Rock  River. 

The  rangers  and  militia  passed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois,  cut  timber,  which^ 
they  hauled  on  truck  wheels  by  drag  ropes  to  the  lake,  and  rafted  it  across.  The 
^orf  was  erected  by  the  regular  troops  under  Capt  Phillips.  In  preparing  the 
timber,  the  rangers  and  militia  were  engaged  about  two  weeks. 

Maj.  Christy  and  the  boats  returned  from  the  rapids  without  any  discovery,,  ex- 
cept additional  proofs  of  the  alarm  and  fright  of  the  enemy,  and  Maj.  Boone  lo- 
tnrned  with  his  force  with  the  same  observations. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Gen.  Howard  to  return  by  a  tour  through  the  Rock  River 
^llcy,  but  the  cold  weather  set  in  unusually  early.  Bj  the  middle  of  October  it 
wm  intensely  cold,  the  troops  had  no  clothing  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  their 
porses  would,  in  all  probability,  fail ;  the  Indians  had  evidently  flea  along  distance 
in  the  interior,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  he  resolved  to  return  the  direct  route 
M)amp  Russell,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers  were  disbanded  on  the  22d  of 
j^W  Supplies  of  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Peoria,  in 
t*<^  which  had  reached  there  a  few  days  previous  to  the  army. 

It  maj  seem  to  those,  who  delight  in  tales  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  that  this 
•^pedinon  was  a  very  insignificant  affair.  Very  few  Indians  were  killed,  very 
little  fighting  done,  but  one  or  two  of  the  army  were  lost,  and  yet,  as  a'  means  of 
Protecting  the  frontier  settlements  of  these  territories,  it  was  moat  eflicient,  and 
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eare  at  leftBt  nix  ni(iTilb!<  quiet  to  the  people.  After  tliis,  Indinn-i  shoak  their  head* 
BD'I  naid,  '  Wliiu)  men  like  tUe  loares  in  ilia  foreit — like  tlie  grata  in  tlie  pniirie*-^ 
Ihey  grow  everjirhero." " 


Dislartt  vita  of  Quiney,  from  We  totf/ft. 
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Bostonian  IiavlDg  once  navigated  bis  craft  up  ibis  bay,  mistaking  it  for  tbe 
main  cbannel  of  tbe  river. 

Quincy  was  originally  selected  as  a  town  site  by  Jobn  Wood,  of  tbe  state  of  Now 
York ;  for  sevcrafyears  he  was  mayor  of  this  city  and  lieutenant  governor  of  tbe 
Btate.  Mr.  Wood  built  his  cabin  (18  by  20  feet)  in  Dec.,  1822,  without  nails  or 
sawed  lumber.  This  building,  the  first  in  the  plac«,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Dela- 
ware-etreet,  about  15  rods  E.  of  Thayer's  alcohol  factory.  At  this  time  there  were 
only  three  white  inhabitants  within  the  present  county  of  Adams,  and  these  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Atlas,  40  miles  distant,  to  a  horse  mill  for  corn  meal,  their  princi- 
pal breadstuff  In  Nov.,  1825,  the  county  court  ordered  a  survey  and  plat  of  the 
town  to  be  made,  and  the  lots  to  be  advertised  for  sale.  Henry  U.  Snow,  the  clerk, 
and  afterward  judge,  laid  off  230  lots,  99  by  108  feet,  reserving  a  public  square  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  received  its  name,  Quincy,  on  the  day  that  Jobn  Quincy 
Adarnn  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  present  site  of  Quincy  once  stood  an  old  Sac  village.  At  the  time  tbe 
toifn  was  surveyed,  it  was  covered  with  forest  trees  and  hazel  bushes,  exceptingf 
sboat  two  acres  of  prairie  ground  where  the  public  square  was  laid  out  In  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  balls  were  found  which  had  been  shot  into  them 
fif^  or  more  years  before.  A  few  years  since  an  iron  ring  and  staple  were  found 
sixty  feet  below  .the  earth's  surface.  In  the  mounds  in  and  about  the  city  are 
fbottd  Indian  bones  and  armor  of  ancient  date. 

John  Wood,  from  the  state  of  New  York ;  Henry  H  Snow,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; Willard  Keyes,  from  Vermont;  Jeremiah  Rose  and  Rufus  Brown,  from 
New  York ;  and  Ashur  Anderson,  from  Pennsylvania,  may  be  considered  as  prom- 
inent men  among  the  first  settlers.     Drs.  J.  N.  Ralston,  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  W. 
Rogers,  from  New  York,  were  the  first  phvMicians  in  the  order  of  time.     The  first 
house  of  worship  in  the  place,  was  erected  by  the  First  Congregationalist  Society, 
in  1833  and  '34:  uev.  Asa  Turner,  from  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  minister.     The 
building  is  now  used  as  a  carriage  shop,  on  Fourth-street,  and  stands  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  erected.     The  first  school  was  taught,  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Mendall, 
in  a  log  school  house,  which  slood  on  a  lot  fronting  nampshire-street,  between 
Second  and  Third-streets.     The  first  court  house  and  jail  was  built  of  loss,  and 
Was  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  present  court  house  is  situated.     C.  M.  Wood, 
from  New  York,  was  the  first  printer;  he  printed  the  first  paper,  the  *' Illinois. 
^unty  Land  Register,"  in  1835,  since  merged  into  the  Quincy  Ilerald.     The  first 
^errj  was  established  by  Willard  Keyes.     The  first  store  was  opened,  in  1826,  by 
Ashur  Anderson,  who  opened  his  stock,  valued  at  $1,000,  in  Brown's  log  tavern. 
^  1828,  Robert  Tillson  and  Charles  Holmes  established  themselves  as  merchants 
^  a  log  cabin  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  in  what  was  later  known  as  the 
^Id  **  Land  Office  HoteL"     Afterward,  they  erected  for  their  accommodation  the 
J^ut  framed  building  in  the  town.     It  still  remains,  and  has  long  been  known  as 
^e  ol<i  "  Post  Office  Corner." 

/'Without  aceess  to  market,  or  to  mill,  the  first  settlers  of  Quincy  built  their  houses 
^tKout  nails,  brick,  or  mortar,  the  principal  utensils  used  being  the  axe  and  the  auger. 
«l>e  neoessAries  of  life  were  scarcely  attainable,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  luxuries.  In  the 
juration  of  their  land,  viz.:  30  acres  of  com  (without  fence)  they  were  obliged  to  go  30 
^il€8  to  have  their  plows  sharpened.  One  man  would  swing  a  plowshare  on  each  side  of 
^  Indian  pony,  pile  on  such  other  articles  of  iron  as  needed  repairs,  lay  in  a  stock  of  pro-> 
^Ofts,  moont  and  set  out" 

The  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  first  year  increased  to  sixteen;  from  1825  to  1835, 
^J  iocreased  to  five  hundred;  during  all  which  time  they  continued  to  import  their  bacon 
^  fiour.  As  late  as  1832,  when  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  the  Indians,  principally 
^f  tlieSac  and  Fox  tribes,  were  very  numerous,  the  shores  of  the  river  being  frequently 
f^cr«d  with  their  wigwams,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  Coming  in  from  their  hunt- 
Ill^  excursions,  they  brought  large  quantities  of  feathery,  deer- skins,  moccasins,  beeswax, 
*io«7f  maple  sngar,  grass  floor  mats,  venison,  muskrat  and  coon-skins. 


Alton  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  tbe  Mississippi.  25  miles  N.  from  St.  Louis, 
^iniles  above  the  moutb  of  tbe  Missouri  River,  20  below  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Dfinoii,  Aod  76  miled  S.W.  of  Springfield.     The  site  of  the  city  is  quite  nn- 
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even  and  broken,  wilh  high  and  stony  bluffa,  ond  in  front  of  it  the  MlsisU- 
Bippi  runs  almost  a  due  course  froin  enst  to  west.  The  city  contains  a  splen- 
did city  hall,  10  churches,  and  a  cathedral  in  its  inlerior  superior  to  nnything 
of  the  kind  in  the  western  states.     Five  newspapers  arc  published  here.     At 
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Tennessee.  He  located  himself  at  the  head  of  the  American  bottom  lands  in  Lower 
Alton,  where  he  cultivated  a  small  farm,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  steamboat 
landing  in  Alton.  A  man  in  his  employ  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  plowin;^ 
on  this  farm.  The  fir^t  settlers  who  located  in  Upper  Alton,  about  two  miles  back 
from  the  river,  came  in  from  1808  to  1812,  and  were  principally  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  They  lived  in  block-houses  for  protection.  1  his  place  is  called  Hun- 
ter s  town  on  section  13,  and  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  CoL  Rufus  Easton, 
delegate  from  Missouri,  located  Alton  proper  on  section  14  He  sold  a  large  por- 
tion of  Lower  Alton  to  Maj.  C.  W.  Hunter,  in  1818,  together  with  several  other 
tracts  adjoining,  which  Maj.  (l.  afterward  laid  out  as  an  addition,  and  are  now  with- 
in the  city  limits. 

Maj.  Charles  W.  Hunter  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Robert  Hun- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania,  a  favorite  officer  under  Gen.  Wayne,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope 
at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  accompanied  him  aflter- 
ward  in  the  Indian  war  at  the  west     Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  war  of  1812,  served  as 
major  in  the  35th  Reg.  U.  S.  infantry.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  went  to  St  Louis,  where  he' engaged  in  merchandise  and  the  In- 
dian trade.     After  his  purchase  from  Col.  Easton,  he  removed  his  family  here,  in 
1819,  and  built  the  first  framed  house  in  Alton  (now  standing),  and  opened  in  it 
the  first  regular  store  in  the  place.     He  brought  his  goods  hero  in  a  barge,  which 
he  bud  ased  in  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

The  Methodist  itinerating  preachers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  order  of 
time  who  visited  Alton;  they  preached  in  the  school  house  in  Upper  Alton,  and  in 
prifote  houses.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  (of  stone)  was  erected  bv  Capt 
Godfrey,  of  the  firm  of  Godfrey,  Oilman  &  Co.  Mr.  Joseph  ^leacham,  who  laid 
oat  Upper  Alton,  was  a  surveyor  from  New  England.  It  was  laid  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  lots  and  blocks  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  a  free  school. 
"The  proceeds  were  accordingly  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  Alton  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  Jirst  public  free  school  in  Illinois.  The  first  teacher 
wu  Deacon  Henry  H.  Snow,  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  S.  has  since  removed  to 
Qoiacy,  in  which  place  ho  has  held  many  public  offices. 

Up  to  1827,  the  "  town  of  Alton  "  made  but  very  little  progress.  Upper  Alton 
completely  overshadowed  it.  The  location  of  the  penitentiary  here  gave  quite  an 
impulse  to  the  place.  In  1831,  the  Alton  Manufacturing  Company  built  the  large 
stetm  flouring  mill,  on  the  river  bank,  in  iront  of  the  penitentiary.  In  1832,  0. 
^  Adams  and  Edward  Breath  started  the  "  Weekljr  Spectator."  In  1836,  the  Al- 
ton and  Springfield  road  was  surveyed  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati.  In  1836, 
Tread  way  and  Parks  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Weekly  Alton  Telc- 
P*ph."  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  commenced  the  publica- 
ti"oof  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  called  the  "Alton  Observer."  The  ''Alton 
*fe!«bytery  Reporter  '  was  started  in  1845,  also  the  "Courier"  newspaper,  etc., 
olfice,  several  splendid  founderies  and  machine  shops,  two  German  newspapers,  and 
^e  "Alton  National  Democrat"     The  city  of  Alton  was  incorporated  in  1837. 

Alton  is  the  place  where  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  in  1837,  fell  while  defending 
<iu  press  from  an  attack  by  a  mob.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Alton 
^metcry,  a  beautiful  spot  donated  by  Maj.  C.  W.  Hunter  to  the  city.  The 
Aoti-Slavery  Society  of  Hlinois  are  taking  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
^«Dt  from  75  to  100  feet  high,  which,  if  constructed,  will  be  a  most  conspicu- 
^08  object,  for  a  great  distance,  for  all  who  are  passing  up  or  down  the  Mis- 
^ippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Rer  E.  P.  Lovejoy  was  bom  Nov.  9,  1802,  at  Albion,  Kennebec  county,  Maine, 
~*«n  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Waterville  College,  Me.,  where 
^^^raouated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  1827,  he 
^ent  to  St  Louis,  where  he  immediately  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  He  after- 
'^  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
'^ni'try.  He  returned  to  St  Louis,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  was  induced 
to  become  the  editor  of  a  religious  weekly  newspaper,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d 
^  Nov.,  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  ^*  oL  Louis  Observer  "  was  issued.    In  ^mV]  ^ 


1S36,  on  acconnt  of  the  HtroRfC  anti-sIaTer;  sentiments  adTOoated  in  llie  paper,  it 
hGcnmi'  quite  unpnpuliu'  iti  SL  liouis,  and,  Ltking  ths  ndvieo  of  hi«  frienib,  here- 
moved  it  to  Alloa. 

AAer  tbe  rcmorn]  of  the  ObAerrer  office  to  Alton,  iti  counte  on  tho  abolition  of 
olATer;  gave  much  offpnse  to  a  portion  of  tbe  inbabitimta.  A  meetinfi;  was  callod, 
Mr.  Lorejoj's  ciiuraew^ia  dunoanocd,  and  on  the  n!i:ht  of  llie  2Iiit  ofAn^nst,  J^'tlT, 
'.  pnrty  o{  Home  15  or  20  men  broke  into  the  ObAerver  office,  and  deatruv^il  llie 
pre.*8  and  printing  iinit«riiil«.  Anotliur  press  wm  procured,  and  noma  in  Ihe 
witrehoueo  of  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Oilmnn  &  Co.,  "tsading  on  the  wharf  nt  Alton. 
Threiitfl  haring  been  aivco  thAt  this  pres^  irnuld  aUo  be  dealiDjed,  Mr.  Ix.vojuj 
and  some  of  Ilia  frionda  assembled  to  defend  their  property.  On  the  ntghtofN.w. 
T,  1 S3T,  a  mob,  at  first  t'Onsisting  of  about  3<)  individaais,  armed,  some  with  stnoM 
and  Bome  with  guns  and  pistols,  formed  ^emsolTee  in  a  line  bj  the  war«hoii>e, 
Mr.  Gilmitn,  one  of  tlio 'owners  of  the  bnilding,  then  asked  tiiem"Khal  Ihty 
wanted  f"  To  which  they  replied,  "(*«  oret).''  Mr.  0.  replied,  thai,  boinj;  nu- 
thorixed  by  the  mayor,  tbey  would  defend  their  properly  at  the  haianl  of  llfii. 
The  mob  comuenaod  throwing  Btonen,  daahing  in  seroml  windows,  and  then  Sred 
two  or  three  guns  into  tlie  buildbg.  The  fire  was  then  returned  from  wittiin,  two 
or  threo  guns  discharged  upon  the  rioters,  one,  by  the  name  of  Bishop,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  spveral  others  injured.  This,  for  a  while,  chucked  the  mob, 
bot  they  bood  returned  with  increased  nambcra  and  violence.  They  reuaod  ladders 
on  the  warehouse,  and  kindled  a  firo  on  the  roof.  Mr.  I.orejoy  and  snmo  of  the 
inmati!8  of  the  building  stepped  to  the  door,  and  wtiile  lookiQ<;  around  ju>t  with- 
out the  threshold,  some  one,  eonoeoled  behind  a.  pile  oF  lumber,  fired  a  double  bar- 
reled gun,  when  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  struck  with  fire  balls,  and  expired  in  a  few  luo- 

The  fallowing:  is  the  principal  part  of  a  communication  upon  this  riot,  giren  by 
the  mayor  of  Alton  to  the  puolio,  dated  Nov.  6,  183T : 

For  urenl  days  phec  ii  liad  been  announced  luiil  cenemliy  belieied,  that  n  printing  prcM 
WKB  limirlr  eipecwd  to  be  Iniided  at  our  whnrf.  Il  liul  also  been  n  currenl  rumor  that  ibii 
pre^  -fBi  intended  fur  the  reest^btiiiliDiaiiC  of  the  "Alton  Ob^rrer."  The  cireulatiou  af 
the^e  rnmors  produced  no  smnll  d^ree  ut  eicilement.  among  those  who  had  taken  a  de- 
ciiled  Bl&iii!  against  tlie  ubolillen  aeatimeota  that  were  undcnlood  lo  have  been  diaseminat- 
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the  wartf»house,  and  the  consequent  death  of  one  of  their  number  (Bishop  died  soon  aftcf 
he  received  the  shot),  had  greatly  increiised  the  excitement,  and  added  to  the  numbers  of 
the  mob.  Owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  few  citizens  were  present  at  the  onset, 
except  those  engaged  in  the  contest.  Consequently  the  civil  authorities  could  do  but  little 
toward  dispersing  tie  mob  except  by  persuasion.  A  large  number  of  people  soon  collected 
airouiid  me.  I  was  requested  to  ^o  to  the  warehouse,  and  state  to  those  within  that  those 
outside  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  press,  and  that  they  would  not  desist  until  they  hid 
accomplished  their  object;  that  all  would  retire  until  I  should  retuni,  which  request  was 
xnade  bj' acclamation,  and  all  soon  retired  to  wait  my  return. 

I  was  replied  to  by  those  within  the  warehouse  that  they  had  assembled  there  to  pro- 
ject their  property  against  lawless  violence,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  do  so.  The 
mob  began  again  to  assemble  with  increased  numbers,  and  with  guns  and  weapons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  I  addressed  the  multitude,  and  commanded  them  to  desist  and  disperse,  to 
-wrhich  they  listened  attentively  and  respectfully,  to  no  purpose — a  rush  was  now  made  to 
the  warehouse,  with  the  cry  of  **  fire  the  house,?  '*  burn  them  out,"  etc  The  firing  soon 
l»ecaine  fearful  and  dangerous  between  the  contending  parties — so  much  so,  that  the  farther 
interposition  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  and  citizens  was  believed  altogether  inad- 
equate, and  hazardous  in  the  extreme — no  means  were  at  my  control,  or  that  of  any  other 
officer  present,  by  which  the  mob  could  be  dispersed,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  prevented.  Scenes  r)f  the  most  daring  recklessness  and  infuriated  madness  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  The  building  was  surrounded  and  the  inmates  threatened  with 
extermination  and  death  in  the  most  frightful  form  imaginable  Every  means  of  escape 
1>T  flight  was  cut  off.  The  scene  now  became  one  of  most  appalling  ana  heart-rending  in- 
terest! Fifteen  or  twenty  citizens,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  en- 
terprising, were  apparently  doomed  to  an  unenviable  and  inevitable  death,  if  the  flames 
oontinued. 

About  the  time  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  building,  "Rev.  E.  P.  Lovqoy  (late 
etliti^r  of  the  Observer),  received  four  balls  in  his  breast,  near  the  door  of  the  warehouse, 
Aod  fell  a  corpse  in  a  few  seconds;  two  others  from  the  warehouse  were  wounded.    Sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  the  attack  were  severely  wounded;  the  wounds,  however,  are  not 
considered  dangerous.     The  contest  li;id  been  raging  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  per- 
tBons  in  the  warehouse,  by  some  mean^,  the  exact  manner  it  was  done  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain,  intimated  that  they  would  abandon  the  house  and  the  press,  provided  that 
tbey  were  permitted  to  depart  unmolested.     The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  those 
^■"itliin  retreated  down  Front  street.     Several  guns  were  fired  upon  them  while  retreating, 
%xid  one  individual  had  a  narrow  escape — a  bull  passed  through  his  coat  near  his  shoulder. 
A  large  number  of  persons  now  rushed  into  the  warehouse,  threw  the  press  upon  the 
^'liarf,  where  it  was  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  river.     The  fire  in  the  roof  of 
ttie  warehouse  was  extinguished  by  a  spectator,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  cour- 
ageous interference,  and  but  little  damuge  was  done  by  it  to  the  building.     No  disposition 
*«eined  to  be  manifested  to  destroy  any  other  property  in  the  warehouse.     Without  farther 
attempts  at  violence  the  mob  now  dispersed,  and  no  farther  open  indications  of  disorder  or 
Violence  have  been  manifested. 

The  foregoing  is  stated  on  what  I  consider  undoubted  authority,  and  mostly  from  my 
owq  personal  knowledge.  John  M.  Krum,  Mayor. 

Cairo  18  a  small  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Illinois,  at  the 
jUQction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  175  miles  helow  St.  Louis. 
It  ig  also  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  famous  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
^ad,  454  miles  distant  by  the  main  line  of  this  road  to  Dunleith,  its  north- 
^^ern  termioatioQ  on  the  Mississippi,  and  365  miles  distant  from  Chicago 
vy  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  same. 

Ciiro,  from  a  Tery  early  day,  was  supposed,  from  its  natural  site  at  the 
juaetioD  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  west,  to  be  a  point  where  an  immense 
^ty  would  eventually  arise,  hence  it  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from 
f&terpriaiDg  capitalists  as  a  point  promising  rich  returns  for  investments  in 
l^soil.  As  soon  as  Illinois  was  erected  into  a  state,  in  1818,  the  legislature 
iiHiorporated  "  the  Bank  of  Cairo,"  which  was  connected  with  the  project  of 
"Hilding  a*  city  at  this  point.  Since  then  two  or  more  successive  companies 
''^TebeeD  formed  for  this  object;  one  of  which  has  now  the  enterprise  so 
^  advanced  that  they  entertain  sanguine  calculations  of  accomplishing  the 
^  10  loDg  sought  amid  great  discouragements. 
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A  primary  obalacli;  to  the  sucecas  of  the  scbome  is  in  the  oaturai  Bitu&tion 
of  tliG  surface.  For  mnny  mites  in  every  direction  the  country  is  a  lew,  rieli 
bottom,  and  as  the  river  here,  in  seasons  of  hi>:h  water,  rises  fifty  feot,  ihe 
whole  region  beeoines  covered  witL  water.  To  remedy  this,  an  carlhen 
dyke,  or  levec,  satao  four 
iiiilca  in  oircait,  lia»  been 
bailt  around  the  tOwo,  at, 
it  IB  said,  a  coet  of  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars.  This 
is  shown  by  the  uiup. 
From  this  levee  projecta 
an  enibankiueDt  like  the 
handle  of  a  dipper — the 
levee  itself  aroand  the 
town  answering  for  the 
rim  —  OD  which  is  laid 
the  line  of  the  Illinoifl 
Ceiilrul  Railroad: 

The  annexed  view  shows 
at  one  glance,  parts  of 

three      8l«les Illinois, 

Missouri  and  Kentucky. 
It  was  taken  on  top  of  (he 
lovee,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  extreme 
south'  western  point  of  Il- 
linois, which  iseeen  iu  the 
distance.    The  temporaTy 
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KDce  of  the  spot  is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  river  bottom  of  the  west — the 
earfacc  level,  with  here  and  (here  left  a  foreat  tree,  which,  efaooting  upward 
its  tall,  slender  form,  shows,  by  its  luxuriant  foliage,  the  rich  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  bouses  within  the  levee  are  mainly  of  wood,  one  and  two  stories 
ID  hight,  iLnd  painted  white.  They  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  spot  is  like  that  of  a  newly  settled  western  village,  just  arter 
the  log  cabin  era  has  vanished. 

Rin:kford,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  county,  is  beautifully  sitnated  at  the 
rspida  of  Rock  River,  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  92  miles 
westerly  from  Chicago.  Steamers  can  come  to  this  place.  Great  manafac- 
taripg  t'adlities  are  aSbrdcd  by  the  immense  water<pawer  here.  Population 
1860,  5,281. 

Guletbai-jf  is  in  Knot  county,  168  miles  south -westerly  from  Cbicngo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Burlingion.  Northern  Cross,  and  Peoria 
and  Oiiuawka  Railroads.  It  is  u  Gne  town,  and  noted  as  a  place  of  educa- 
tion; Knox  College.  Knox  College  for  females,  and  Lombard  University  aro 
Kitnated  here.     Population  about  (i.OOO. 

Fr<'p'jit  is  on  a  brunch  of  Rock  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral with  tbo  Galena  and  Cbiciii-o  Union  Railroad,  12U  miles  from  Chicago. 
It  is  quite  a  manufacturing  plate,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  grain  depots  in 
northern  Illinois.     Population  about  5,000, 


(Ae  Sicing  Bridge. 

_ .      _     Dtpnl  Jinil  lln  Bmiliinry  un  (n  filoTii. 

■0B  in  IDS  DHiuicB,  KTV"  •><•  '">  '^t^t-    Tbu  Dfnw  ol  Swlog  BrLUgs  la  niimculuil  0|nli,  parU  of  Klilch 
■K*  m  gn  tlH  lighl  uid  ].D.  < 

Galena,  a  flourishing  city,  and  capital  of  Joe  Daviess  county,  is  situated 
on  Fevre  River,  6  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  1G51  above 
>'ew  Orleans,  450  above  St  Louis.  IGO  W.N.W.  from  Chicago,  and  250  N. 
lij  W.  from  Springfield.  The  city  is  built  principally  on  the  western  side 
it  Fevre  or  Galena  Kiver,  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  site  is  a  sleep 
tnliTitf,  except  for  a  few  rods  along  the  river.     The  streets  rise  ^ne  above 
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Another,  the  different  tieri  connectin"  by  flifrhis  of  steps.  Tbo  town  U  urolt 
paved  aod  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  Tbo  numerous  hillg  overbukiug 
the  citj  are  thickly  etuilded  with  the  mansioDe  of  tbo  woalthy  meruhaul  or 
thrifty  miner.     I'opuUtion  1880.  8,19«. 

Galeaa  is  .1  French  word,  ligntfying  "Ifad  minr."  Galena  was  formerly 
called  Frvre  Kiver,  the  French  word  for  ujild  lieau,  which  grew  bera  in  ^reat 
abundance.  The  city  was  first  auttlnd  in  IS'iS,  and  was  then  nn  outpost  la 
the  wilderoess,  aiiout  300  miles  frum  the  settlements.  The  first  ^etlloment 
was  be^uD  at  Old  Town.  Col.  John  Shaw,  from  the  interior  of  New  Voile, 
traversed  this  repon  from  1809  to  1812,  extruding  bis  journeys  ta  a  point 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  and  Miisour!  Ktvers.  He  wus  en<^|[ed  as  n  ^y 
in  this  section  in  the  war  of  1612,  and  on  one  oceaeion  it  ia  said  that  haoulnto 
three  Indians  in  a  choso  of  nine  miles.  Wbea  he  first  came  lo  Gulviia,  he 
found  the  Indians  siueltiog  lead  on  the  Iowa  plat.  Col  H.  was  the  Gmt  om 
vbo  carried  lead  to  St.  Louis  fur  a  roKQ'a'' P^^^^-  tills  was  aouu  aAer  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1B13.  He  ako,  it  h  Hsid,  built  the  first  flouring  mill  in 
Wiseon.^in,  four  uiilos  above  J'rairic.  da  Chtrii.  The  first  pine  lumMTSHwal 
in  that  stale  was  in  bis  mill  on  Black  Kivor. 

Andrew  C.  and  Moses  Swan,  of  I'cnnsylvaDia,  came  to  Galana  in  the  fall 
of  1827,  by  the  way  of  Qre«n  Bay  and  Wiscouain  River:  one  of  them  kepi 
the  first  regular  tavern.  It  stood  OD  a  site  opposite  the  De  Soto  Houbsi 
One  of  the  early  visitors  at  Galena  was  Bbenexer  Brigham,  who  journeyed 
'  f^om  Woroesler,  Mass..  to  St.  Louis  in  1B18:  tbe  Upper  Missii'sippi  country 
was,  at  that  period  almost  unknown.  Beyond  the  narrative  of  Pike's  Ks- 
})edition,  and  the  va<;ue  report  of  hunters,  boatmen,  and  a  few  lead  dig};etfl 
kbout  Dubuque,  the  public  poasessed  but  little  reliable  information.  In 
1820,  Mr.  Brigham  followed  up  the  river  to  Galena.  This  plaee  then  cod- 
sisted  of  one  lug  cabin,  and  a  second  one  commenced,  which  ho  aasisled  in 
.iinnl..|in.r.       Thn' first,   Hinn-b    Pr-rl...!    w:is    liv   lb*-    Pm.l.vtpriii..»       Th. 


Onlalda  of  the  town  is  the  forhidding  and  desolate  hill  coantry  of  the  lead 
r^on.  StorniB  have  furrowed  the  hilla  in  every  direotioD,  and  the  Bhovols 
of  the  miners  have  dotted  the  whole 
surface  with  unsightly  pits,  walled 
arooDd  with  heaps  of  limestone  and 
sand,  through  which  the  delver  has 
sought  the  lead.  There  is  no  culture 
around,  and  the  edifices  coDsist  of  the 
rude  cabin  of  the  miners,  and  primitive 
looking  smeltine  furaHcea  where  the 
lead  is  prepared  for  marLet.  A  late 
visitor  gives  the  following  description: 

Ever;  hill  ii  spotted  with  Httle  monnai  of 
jellaw  earth,  nnd  U  hb  full  of  holes  u  a  worm- 
eaten  cbeeae.  Some  winding  road  ntleugthbrioci 
jiiii  (o  the  top  of  one  of  Cheae  bttie,  bleak  hills, 
>Dil  to  n  lurger  mound  of  the  same  jellowisb 
earth,  nith  which  the  whole  countrj  in  sight  is 
Tu>  irf»D  Beoiux,  mottled.    On  lop  of  this  mound  of  earth  stunds 

a  windlass,  and  a  man  is  winding  up  tubs  fiitl 
of  dirt  nod  rorli,  which  contiDUally  hicrease  the  pile  under  his  leet.  Beneath  him,  fortT, 
fifty,  n  hundred  feet  under  ground,  is  the  minor.  As  we  look  around  on  every  ridge,  ■«• 
the  viudiass  men,  and  know  th^t  beneath  each  one  a  emntty-faced  miner  is  bunnwing  b; 
the  light  of  a  dim  cundic,  let  uj  descend  ititu  the  mines  and  see  the  miners  at  their  work. 
Tiie  viudlBss-maii  makes  a  ioOp  in  the  eiid  of  the  ro|>e,  into  wtiich  you  put  one  foot,  and, 
cljsping,  nt  the  a.ime  time,  (he  rope  with  one  liand,  slowly  you  begin  to  go  down  ;  down, 
it  puwi  durker  ajid  darker  i  n  dau'p,  grave-like  smell  comes  up  from  below,  and  you  grow 
iiaj  wjtb  tiie  continual  wliirling  around,  until,  when  you  reach  the  botMm  and  looii  up 
lube  one  small  spot  of  daylight  through  which  you  came  down,  you  start  with  alarm  na 
thigrcDt  mass  of  focks  and  earth  over  vonr  head  seem  to  he  swaying  and  tumbling  in. 
Yi>u  draw  your  breath  a  little  more  fi-celv,  however,  when  you  percuve  that  it  was  only 
pjur  uwn  dizaneis,  or  the  scuJdin"  of  clouds  across  the  one  spot  of  riwble  sky,  and  you 
ti^i  courage  to  look  aU'ut  you.  Two  or  three  durli  little  passages,  from  four  to  six  i'eel 
''i^li,  Diid  aboul  three  feet  w'idc,  tend  ofTinto  the  murky  recesses  of  the  mine  i  these  are 
called,  ia  mining  parlance.  drilU.  You  listen  a  little  while,  and  there  is  a  dull  "Ihuil! 
'I'J.' "  comes  from  each  one,  nnd  tells  of  something  alive  away  off  in  the  gloom,  and, 
"nileia  band,  youitiirt  in  search  of  it.  You  eye  the  rocky  walls  and  roof  uoeasily  as, 
luirbcnt,  you  thread  the  narrow  passage,  until,  on  turning  some  angle  in  the  drift,  you 
cilchi  giioipM  of  die  miner,  he  looks  small  and  dark,  and  mule-like,  as  on  his  knees,  and 
jick  iu  btai,  ha  )■  prring  from  a  perpeudicular  crevice  in  the  rock,  a  lump  of  mineral  as 
We  as  his  head,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  his  dim  candle.  Sashes  and  gleams  like  a 
W' coibunole  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  horizontal  sheet  or  veiu  of  nliueral,  that  presents  its 
til^  to  the  miner  ;  it  is  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock,  which  must  be  picked  and  blasted 
down  lo  set  at  tlie  mineral.  He  strikes  the  roch  with  his  pick,  and  it  rings  as  though  he 
M  itrujk  an  anvil.  You  can  conceive  liow,  with  that  strip  of  gleaming  metal,  seeming 
"ie  1  nugician's  wand,  to  beckon  him  on  and  on,  he  could  gnaw,  as  it  were,  bis  narrow 
"I  for  hundreds  of  feet  through  the  rock.  Bui  large,  indeed,  you  think,  roust  be  hisor- 
P"  of  hope,  and  resolule  his  perseveniuce,  lo  do  il  with  no  such  glittering  prize  in  sight. 
iHiDch  is  often  the  case,  and  many  u  miner  has  toiled  for  years,  and  in  the  whole  lime 
"U diacnvered  scarcely  enough  mineral  ta  pay  fortiie  powder  used.  Hope,  however,  in 
™  breast  of  the  miner,  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  on  no  day,  in  all  his  toilsome 
jun,  could  you  go  down  into  his  diark  and  crooked  hole,  a  himdred  feet  from  grass  nnd 
™»liiii*,  but  he  would  tell  you  that  he  was  "  dort  lo  it  nint,"  In  a  few  days  he  hoped  t» 
''"kei  lode  (pronounced  among  miners  us  though  il  was  spelled  Ittd),  and  so  a  little 
'"'ta  lad  a  little  longer,  and  his  life  of  toil  we^rs  away  while  his  work  holds  him  with  a 
ut^uttion  equaled  only  by  a  gamblers'  passion  for  his  cards. 

Uiles  or  reins  of  mineral  in  the  same  vicinity  run  in  the  general  direction.  Those  in 
"xridnily  of  Galena,  run  east  and  west.  The  crevice  which  contains  the  mineral,  is 
°Wllv  perpendicular,  and  from  I  to  30  feet  in  width,  extending  from  the  cap  rock,  or  the 
'rslNlidrock  above  the  mineral,  to  uncertain  depths  below,  and  is  filled  with  large, 
'"Crocks,  and  a  peculiar  red  dirt,  in  which  are  imbedded  masses  of  minenil.  These 
'""n  are  made  up  cuhos  like  those  formed  of  crystallization,  and  many  of  tbem  as  geo- 
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OiMricull;  correet  na  cauld  be  made  nitli  n  o>imp:i>vi  niiil  wgutire.  Rcf^ro  tlie  mliiHml  i) 
bruken,  it  ia  of  the  dull  lilueoaloi'  uDciul,  but  H|j«n  bnik«ii,  gliatsim  like  uUvt.  Snmt- 
tinio  iMives  are  broken  Iiilu,  n'tiose  mord  ure  fitDlRt  iiverMilU  ciltwuDiM  K))Wt  lu  |iiire  ■ml 
while  ai  the  fro^t  upiJii  (lie  wludov  pune  In  HlnMr,  unit  I'nxn  durk  crerEcea  in  tlie  Himc 
ciiniea  up  the  gur;^lliic  ufstreitnig  thi(t  nvTar  saw  tbomin.  Tli*  life  of  a  mliier  liu  dark 
•ind  loneeome  une.  tiia  drift  it  lutrrow,  and  «I11  not  admit  of  two  abrwtsi ;  Ihrreri>r«, 
ttiore  ia  but  little  roaverancioiii  atid  do  joke)  are  biinilied  about  fniu  laoatb  to  miiutb.  b; 
felluw-labuKru.  The  ulternatious  of  hupe  and  diuppuiulmtnii  give. in  tlio  wutm  of  jmic, 
a  subdued  eipre:  '      -    ■■      - 


Tlier.-  lire  no  ri 


itidioHtioiu  by  nhivh  the 
"inking  a  ahall.  Serent 
riv  number  of  trees  tliat  01 

s  indleation  of  an  opening  tuitfei«TOund  corranpoiHlli 
■o  aUu  ff ■■'-    "     - 


datennine  tha  «iistanca  nf  n 

ire  rwnrted  la,  hua«v«r.    Tka 

ittle  larcar  tban  the  j^etiemlitj  of 

ing  tuitiei«TOund  corranpoiHllr  ~  " 

generiil  surfnce  aro  aUu  faronibla  »\^ni 


(he  larffent  number  of  c 


0  thai  ai 


rtgn.ii. 


iftic  |iQ«er  of  Dflch-haiol 
,  bill  little  atteulloii  is. 

:  on  the  gkirtii  uf  a  ndg« 
III.';!  wulil  ahlrun  uul 
111  iiiutbod  or  Bonroh  ii 


side  of  the  ridge.     On  >ii<-i:  ;..-<. nr.,! 
g,  111  It  in  cnlliid.     The  miner  dlga  a  rlnir'H  m-  ii 

I  stfliie'ii  throw  of  eucL  utber.  urnl  in  mmo  uiic  m  mrse  ne  u  iiaoiy  u>  unu  a 
f  mineml.thi!  dip  of  certnln  strata  afclD.v  thin  indlcnies  the  directi'iiii  in  ahloh 
tinue  the  iie.irc}),  in  which.  If  Uo  la  ao  siiec<»»ful  as  to  strike  a  hOi,  hia  rcirluM 
iu  the  other  eient,  ha  U  onl;'  the  mora  certain   that  the  luctf  ^y  it  not 


I    I 


tiridge  scrosB  the  Miaai 
a  JDnction  betireen  tbe 
eoari  Railroad  through  Iowa. 

Fort  Aimstron^;,  on  Eock  Isli 
Xawrence,  of  the  Uaited  States  Ai 


ipi,  connecting  the  place  vith  Davenport,  and  creates 
Irond  from  Chicago  and  the  MiseiBHippi,  and  the  Mis- 


Col.  Williani  hv 

icith  the  Slh  regiment  s 
implelcd  their  encanipi 
storehouses  for  the  provi 
was  the  first  regular  huildiii 


iderofth 

pany  of  riflemen, 
he  employed  the  soldii 
and  lud  a  bake  house 
at  this  point. 


erected  in  1816,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
was  then  in  the  heart  of  the  In- 
dian country,  and  was  tbe  scene 
of  many  wild  exploits,  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  "  Black  Hawk  War."  The 
old  chief,  Black  Hawk,  was  born 
in  1768,  on  Rock  River,  about 
three  miles  from  where  the  fort 
now  Htunds.  From  the  time  this 
foi'liiication  was  first  constructed, 
until  the  close  of  the  war  above 
nji^iilioncd,  this  fort  was  used  as 
II  depot  of  supplies,  etc.,  and  for 
It  luii,^  time  was  commanded  by 
Col.  Z.  Taylor,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales. 
fort,  arrived  here  May  10,  1816, 
^s  soon  as  (hey  had 
to  cut  logs  and  build 
1  oven  put  up.     This 


"The  soldiers  nnw  ret  to  work  ti)  build  the  fnrt,  wliicli  was  named  Fart  Arm- 
»'foii.7.  At  this  time  IIktp  lived  a  liir;;e  bodv  of  Indians  in  the  yioinity,  number- 
iaiwiiie  lU.OUU,  divided  in  thr>>e  viiIa<.'i>H.  <iii'k  un  the  cost  side  of  tlie  river,  near 
lilt  Toot  of  the  inland  called  '  Waupello  VillH;,'e :'  ahout  three  miles  south  on  the 
Unknf  Kock  Kiver,  stood  the  famous  village  of 'Jlliick  Havrk,'  and  on  the  west 
lid?  of  tlie  river  w^is  a  small  village  named  iifter  an  old  brave,  'Otkkoih.'  Upon 
tWlJnt  nrrivnl  of  the  troops  on  ttie  Inland,  the  Indiana  were  very  much  dissatiii' 
Jnl.  but  tlie  offirers  took  p-cat  pains  to  ^ain  their  tnend:<hip,  by  making  them 
•unj  presents,  and  they  soon  beuume  reconciled  anfl  were  most  excellent  neigh- 
lw»  (taring  the  first  summer  thej  weiild  frequently  bring  over  supplies  of  sweet 
"Til,  ben nR,  pumpkins,  and  such  other  vegetables  ns  they  raised,  and  present 
'lieiii  to  Mr.  tovenport  and  the  officors,  with  the  remarks  that  they  had  rained  none, 
udihat  they  themselves  had  plenty,  invariably  refusinf;  to  take  any  pay." 

The  following  account  of  the  defeat  of  Maj.  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Rock  Is* 
Uid,  in  August  1814,  is  from  the  personal  narrative  of  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  of  Wis- 

AUul  two  months  after  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Maj.  Zachorj  Taylor 
Kn(  op  the  MissiMlppi,  with  22  fortified  boat',  each  containing  an  averaj;o  of 
Umt  81)  men,  under  hi9  command.  When  the  expedition  arrived  nenr  Ilock  In- 
'•nil,  it  was  discovered  that  about  4^000  Indiana  had  there  collected,  Tho  tirliUh 
lixl  erected  a  false,  painted  battery,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rive 
■Mated  with  six  twelve-pounders ;  but  in  reality  they  had  but  tv 
Uien.one  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Shat 
'■Wil  the  boat  with  Mr.  Taylor,     The  battle  commenced,  and  the  first  ball  from 


r,  appnrentlv 
ro  gunn  with 


r  of  the  next  boat  that  was  advancing,  nnd  a  strong  wind  springing 
Jiat  moment,  this  boat  drifted  over  tbe  river  to  the  western  bank,  a  short 
»  below  the  present  town  of  Davenport;  the  men  baviog  no  ow  to  steet 


About  1,000  Indians  trnmedintelj  took 
ST,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  bo&t  aa 


nt  thii 

.1.1. lied  0 

[i 'vitsbl;  drift  into  Bhsllow  wiitor.     The  indiani  kept  up  a 
:Lliirtunnte  boat,  and  &  number  of  Indtant,  mounted  on  horse- 

<l<>n-n  tlie  WMtern  nh ore,  with  their  ^n»  elevated   i 
■  ill  the  Bun,  and  ehoutinj;  tbeir  w "-  *' ' 


in  the  niiMt  litdeous 


1.111  tiif  lirKt  lire  from  the  British  j;nng,and   immediately  after  the  paa- 

Uf.   Iiiill  ihriiM;;h  the  roremoHt  boat,  Maj,  Tajlor  had  ordered  a  retreat 

ii>>)  Wliitc^iili',  who  hxd  dimmand  of  one  or  the  boats,  impelled  trith  the 

-ir"  I.I'  i^JiJiiiL'  fliH  disabled  boat,  tiiat  was  drifUnK  ncrosi  the  river,  in- 

^^.  !■  .  I  ■   ■■--  iniiiiii'j,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  aCccred  tiiward  the 

II  I'-   iii.'licd  it.  he  called  for  "some  brave  mnn  to  ciut  a 

I        1.1  uf  her,"     An  indiridaol.  named  Paul  llarpole. 

'  I  ii  .ii.  ill  n.  roost  exposed  situation,  caught  the  cable,  and 

In  1ms  than  a  minDte'*  time,  a  thouaajnd  Indivtt  would 

!i.  r;  she  w.is  then  in  two  and  a  half  foct  water,  ooion^  smnll 

-    Ill  iii.-ii!;uro  protected  the   InJians.     In  the  mean  ivhilo,  Har- 

'  I  I"  hn.ndcil  him  from  bcloir:  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 

I  -.        .li.il  no  less  than  14  guns,  whfn  he  «fns  eveatually  struck  in 

.    ...   lie  pitched  forimrd  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  instant  he 

-  Lv.i>;pii  had  hold  of  him.  hauled  him  on  shore,  and  cut   him 

.   -   I. ill.  a   hundred  pieci>9.     All  this  wai  witnessed  by  the  ftthet 

1  Cu-  >.  L  4^!.  1  l'»:it  having  been  towed  off  into  deep  water,  the  wbolo  body 

au.l  Ji..>L'uiidi!<l  tha  Mitsisaii)pl 

irrasironLi  was  fiiiHlly  evacuatoil  by  tbo^||nitod  States  troops.  May 
Cul.  Uiivciiport  hnd  a  fine  situdtiun  neur  the  fort,  ubout  half  ■ 
lint.  At  fir>tt  lie  supplieil  the  fort  With  provisions,  and  was  aft«r- 
.'iisively  engiigL'd  in  the  Indian  trade.  He  vm  murdered,  at  the 
!,  while  ainiie  in  his  house,  on  the  island,  on  July  4,  1845,  by  a 
from  -WilLies'  Hist,  of  Daven- 
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fn  that  direction.  Thej  recoanted  their  deeds  of  battle,  with  the  Dumber  that 
thej  bad  slain  and  taken  prisoners.  Upon  the  post  were  painted,  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  nnmber  of  the  enemj  that  they  had  slain,  those  taken  prisoners,  together  with 
the  tribe  and  station  of  the  brave.  For  inBtnnce,  the  feats  of  Wau-co^haw-she.  the 
chief,  were  thus  portrayed:  Ten  headless  figures  were  painted,  which  signified 
that  he  had  killed  ten  men.  Four  others  were  then  addeed,  one  of  them  anialler 
than  the  others,  signifying  that  he  had  taken  four  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  a 
child.  A  line  was  then  run  from  one  figure  to  another,  termiaating  in  a  plume, 
signifying  that  alt  had  been  accomplished  bir  a  chief.  A  fox  was  then  painted 
orer  the  plume,  which  plainly  told  that  the  chief  was  o^the  P'oi  tribe  of  Indians. 
These  characters  are  so  cipressiTe,  that  if  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  nhateoTer  were 
to  see  them,  he  would  at  ouee  understand  them. 

Following  the  sien  of  Pau-tau-co-to,  who  thus  proved  himself  a  warrior  of  high 
degree,  were  placed  20  headless  Bguraa^  being  the  number  of  Sioux  that  hn  bad 

The  ceremony  of  painting  the  post  was  followed  by  a  feast,  prepared  for  the  oc- 
«asii)D,  whi-;h  by  them  wan  certainly  deemed  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedingn.  Meats,  reaieCables,  and  pies,  were  served  up  in  such  profusion  that 
snaDy  nrmsful  of  the  (Vagments  were  curried  off — it  being  a  part  of  the  ceremony, 
"which  is  religiously  observed,  that  all  the  victuals  lefl  upon  such  an  occ^ision  are 
to  he  taken  to  their  homes.  At  a  dog  feast,  which  is  frequently  given  by  them- 
eelccA,  and  to  which  white  men  are  occasionally  invited,  the  guest  is  either  obliged 
to  eat  all  that  is  piaced  before  him,  or  hire  some  other  pereou  t«  do  so,  else  it  it 
considered  a  great  breach  of  hospitality. 


Niuvoo,  Hancock  county,  is  103  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Springfield; 
B2  ibove  Qoincy,  and  220  above  St.  Louis.  It  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive 
plw,  on  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  sites  on  the  river  for  a  city.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  graceful  curve  of  the  Miaaissippi,  it  bounds  the  town  on  the 
BOrtb-west,  west,  and  south-west.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
witec  to  a  considerable  bight,  presentiug  a  smooth  and  regular  surface,  with 
1  broad  plain  at  the  aammit.  The  place  has  now  about  1,500  inhabitants, 
t^e  mijoritj  of  whom  are  Germans;  there  are,  also,  French  and  American 
Kttlen.  The  inhabitants  have  fine  gardens,  wine  is  manufactured,  and  mai4y 
eitile  are  raised. 

h'lQvoo,  originally  the  village  of  Commerce,  is  noted  aa  the  site  of  the  Mor- 
moD  city,  fonoded  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  1840.  The  popnlation,  at  one  time, 
wheD  under  the  Hormon  mle,  was  estimated  at  about  18,000.  The  dwell* 
ingiirere  mostly  log  cabins,  or  small  frame  houses.  The  great  Mormon 
Tenple-^he  remains  of  which  are  still,  by  far,  the  most  conspicuous  object 
to  ifae  plac^waa  138  feet  long,  88  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  hieh  to  the  cor' 
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iiiee,  and  1C3  feet,  to  llie  top  ot  tlio  cupola.  It  would  nccommudiile  «ii  ns- 
Bombliige  of  3,000  pcrsous.  It  was  built  of  poHshod  lim^stoDi?  roscmUing 
marble,  and  oblnined  on  the  apot.  The  archileeture.  in  its  main  faalurc«, 
resembled  the  Doric,  In  the  bugcment  of  the  temples  was  n  \arjie  stuno  biivin 
or  baptistry,  sapported  by  12  osen  of  a  coloassl  site;  it  wus  ibotit  15  feet 
high,  ultogelbor  of[wbiI^  Btona  and  well  carved.  This  building,  at  that  [loie, 
without  an  equal  at  ibe  west,  wus  fired  October  9,  1848,  mid  for  tho  most 
part  reduced  to  a  heap  of  mins. 

It  is  believed  that  Capt.  White  erected  the  first  building  in  (Ii«  pUi^e,  a 
log  cabin  near  the  river,  aboat  a  mile  westward  of  where  the  l«mple  after- 
ward atuoii.  Mr.  Gallaid  brought  out  Gapt,  White ;  he  lived  io  a  two  Mary 
house  near  the  log  cabin.  Bmil.h,  the  Mormon,  when  be  first  came  to  Nauvrto, 
put  up  with  Mr.  G. :  he  purchased  about  a  mile  square  of  territory.  He  - 
built  the  Mansion  Ilouse  near  the  river.  (Smith's  widow,  who  is  dciteri.b«d 
as  Buiiable  and  intelligent.,  married  Maj,  Bideman.  The  Mormon  Churcli 
property  wiis  sold  to  n  company  of  French  socialists,  aliout  600  in  number, 
under  M.  Cabot,  for  about  $20,000.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  Freoci) 
are  leaving  the  place,  finding  that  they  can  do  better  elsewhere,  individually, 
than  by  living  in  common  with  others. 

After  the  Mormons  had  been  driven  from  Miasonrl,  the  people  of  Illinoii 
received  them  with  great  kindness.  When  they  had  established  tbemselvea 
at  Nauvoo,  the  legislature  granted  them  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  city 
laws,  in  some  respects,  became  superior  to  tbosrf|f  the  stale.  Under  these 
laws,  difficulties  ensued.  Smith  acted  aa  mayor,  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion, keeper  of  ibe  Nauvoo  Hotel,  and  as  their  religious  prophet,  whose  will 
was  law.  Smith,  and  some  others,  forcibly  opposed  the  proceas  issned  against 
them  for  a  riot.  The  people  were  aroused  at  their  resistance,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  warranU  should  be  executed.  In  June  1844,  some  :^,000 
militia  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  bands  from  Missouri  and  Iowa,  as- 
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Dois,  gives  this  amusing  account  of  an  interview  he  bad  with  Joe  Smith,  the 
fattier  of  Mormonism : 

At  an  earlj  day  afler  they  were  driven  from  Missouri  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  Illinois,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hecome  acquainted  with  Joe  Smith,  penionally,  and 
prith  many  of  their  leading  men  and  professed  followers.  On  a  certain  occasion  I 
TeH  in  with  Joe  8mith,  and  was  formally  and  officially  introduced  to  him  in  (i^pring* 
ield,  then  our  county  town.  Wo  soon  fell  into  a  free  conversation  on  the  subject 
>f  religion,  and  Mormonism  in  particular.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  illiterate  and 
xnpudent  desperado  in  morals,  out,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  vast  fund  of  low 
•inning. 

In  the  first  place,  he  made  his  onset  on  me  by  flattery,  and  he  laid  on  the  soft 
lodder  thick  and  fast  He  expressed  great  and  almost  unbounded  pleasure  in  the 
ji^h  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
[iiAny  great  and  good  things,  and  ho  had  no  doubt  I  was  one  among  God's  noblest 
creatures,  an  honest  roan.  lie  believed  that  among  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
the  Methodist  was  nearest  riglit,  and  that,  as  far  as  they  went,  they  were  right 
Kat  they  had  stopped  short  by  not  claiming  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  and 
of  miracles,  and  then  quoted  a  batch  of  scripture  to  prove  his  positions  correct 
Upon  the  whole,  he  did  pretty  well  for  clumsy  Joe.  I  gave  him  rope,  as  the  sail- 
ors say,  and,  indeed,  J  seemed  to  lay  this  flattering  unction  pleasurably  to  my 
•out. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Joe,  "  if  the  Methodists  would  only  advance  a  step  or  two  further, 
thej  would  take  the  world.  Wo  Latter-day  Haints  are  Methodists,  as  far  as  they 
hare  gone,  only  we  have  advanced  further,  and  if  you  would  come  in  and  go  with 
^  we  could  sweep  not  only  the  Methodist  Church,  but  all  others,  and  you  would 
be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  Lord's  greatest  prophets.  You  would  be  honored 
bj  countless  thousands,  and  have,  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  all  that  heart 
coald  winh." 

1  then  began  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  He 
plained.  I  criticized  his  explanations,  till,  unfortunately,  we  got  into  hish  de- 
bate, and  he  cunningly  concluded  that  his  first  bait  would  not  take,  for  he  plainly 
nw  1  was  not  to  be  fluttered  out  of  common  sense  and  honesty.  The  next  pass  he 
inule  at  me  was  to  teove  upon  my  fears.  He  said  that  in  aU  uses  of  the  world, 
tbe  good  and  right  way  was  evil  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  fight 
igaintt  God. 

••Now,"  said  he,  "  if  vou  will  go  with  me  to  Nauvoo,  I  will  show  you  many  living 
witnesses  that  will  testify  that  thev  were,  by  the  Saints,  cured  of  blindness,  lame- 
^,  deafness,  dumbness,  and  all  the  diseases  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  I 
will  show  you,"  said  he,  **  that  we  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  speak  in  un- 
bown  languages,  and  that  the  Saints  can  drink  any  deadlv  poison,  and  it  will  not 
bortthem;"  and  closed  by  saying,  "the  idle  stories  you  hear  about  us  are  noth- 
iax  but  sheer  persecution.' 

1  then  gave  nim  the  following  history  of  an  encounter  I  had  at  a  c?mp-meeting 
IB  Morj^n  county,  some  time  before,  with  some  of  his  Mormons,  and  assured  him 
1  could  prove  alll  said  by  thousands  that  were  present 

The  camp  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  we  had  a  good  and  gracious 
work  of  religion  going  on  among  the  people.  On  Saturday  there  came  some 
2()  or  30  Mormons  to  the  meeting  During  the  intermission  after  the  eleven 
<^[clock  sermon,  they  cellected  in  one  comer  of  the  encampment,  and  began  to 
ling,  they  sang  well  As  fast  as  the  people  rose  from  their  dinners  they  drew  up 
to  bear  the  singing,  and  the  scattering  crowd  drew  until  a  larce  company  sur- 
nmaded  them.  I  was  busy  regulating  matters  connected  widi  the  meeting  At 
^^ph,  according,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  an  old  lady  Mormon 
^^  to  shout,  and  after  shouting  a  while  she  swooned  away  and  fell  into  the 
Ani9  of  her  husband.  The  old  man  proclaimed  that  his  wife  had  gone  into  a 
trance,  and  that  when  she  came  to  she  would  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
that  he  would  interpret  This  proclamation  produced  considerable  excitement, 
*ni  the  multitude  crowded  thick  around.  Presently  the  old  lady  arose  and  be- 
ffuilD  wpe^  in  an  unknown  tongue,  sure  enough. 

16 
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Jiiflt  then  mj  nttcnlion  wns  called  to  the  matter,  I  saw  in  one  moment  that 
thi;  whole  mnneuvcr  wittt  intended  lo  bring  the  Mormons  into  notice,  and  break  up 
the  iriiod  or  our  luuclLii^.  1  udvanced,  instantly,  toward  the  crowd,  and  asked  the 
peiijjle  to  givo  way  and  let  me  ia  to  this  old  ludy,  who  n-os  (lien  being  held  in  the 
uniH  or  her  hiixbund.  1  caiae  ri;;lit  up  to  them,  anil  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  ot- 
dereil  herptTeLuj>!t)rily  Ui  hunli  tli at  gibberish ;  that  1  would  hare  no  more  of  it;  that 
it  wa.j  pre-iimpturius,  aiid  bliwnhemou*  nonsense.  I  stopped  very  suddenly  her 
1  her  eyes,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  aaid: 


■'  Mv 


.r  IVii 


till  hare  none  of  your  messages.  If  God  can  apeak  throng 
tin  better  medium  than  an  old,  hypocritical,  lying  woman,  I  will  hear  nothing  of 
iL'  Her  biiabanii,  who  was  to  be  uie  inlerpreEerof  hermeHsaf^,  flew  into  amij^htT 
ni^'S  and  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  my  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  at  the  riak  of  my  life.'' 
1  ri.'plied,  "i^'iT,  this  is  nti/  camp-mteling,  and  I  will  muintain  the  good  order  of  it 
at  the  risk  of  my  life  If  this  ia  your  wife,  take  her  off  from  here,  and  clear  yoiir- 
Bclres  in  five  minutes,  iir  I  wilt  have  you  under  guard." 

The  old  hidy  slipped  out  and  was  off  quickly.  The  old  man  atdyed  a  little,  and 
began  to  pour  a  tirade  uf  abuse  on  me.  I  aloppcd  him  short,  ana  aaid,  "Not  an- 
other word  of  abune  from  you,  air.  1  have  no  doubt  you  are  an  old  thief,  and  if 
your  bauk  was  examined,  no  doubt  you  carry  the  marks  of  the  cowhide  for  tout 
Tillainy,"  And  Kiire  enough,  ad  if  1  had  apoEeo  by  inspiration, he,  in  some  nt  the 
old  status,  bad  bocn  lu.'ihed  to  the  whipping-post  for  atetJing,  and  I  tell  you.  the  old 
man  began  to  think  othtrr  persons  bad  visions  besides  his  wife,  but  he  was  very 
clear  from  wishing  to  interpret  my  unknown  tongue.  To  cap  the  elimox,  a  young 
gentleman  stepped  up  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  all  I  said  of  this  old  man  was  true, 
and  much  more,  fur  he  bad  eaujiht  him  stealing  corn  out  of  his  father's  crib.  Jty 
this  time,  sncU  wns  the  old  man's  excitcuieni,  that  the  great  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  his  face,  and  he  called  out, 

"Doii'l  iniicd  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  mighty  v^arm." 

Said  I,  "Open  the  way,  gentleman,  and  let  him  out"  When,  the  way  was 
oponi'd,  I  cried,  "  Xow  start,  and  don't  show  your  fnce  here  again,  nor  one  of  the 
If  you  do,  you  will  get  Li/nck'a  taic."     They  all  disappeared,  and  c 
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some  of  the  best  people  in  the  coaotj;  and  owing  to  the  perjured  eviderioe  ti- 
w&jB  at  their  command,  it  was  impoeaihla  to  have  any  le;^l  redress.  If  it  bad 
not  been  for  this  state  of  things,  Joe  Smith  would  not  have  been  killed,  and 
thejr  would  not  have  been  driven  with  violence  from  the  state.  Repeated  e&brta 
were  made  to  get  redress  for  these  wrongs  and  outrages,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  people  bore  as  long  as  thej  did  with  the  ontrageont 
riUaiaiea  praoticod  on  them,  witnoat  a  reeort  to  violent  meaaurea. 


YieiD  of  ML  JolieU 
JoLlET  is  a  thriving  town,  the  connly  scat  of  Will  eo.,  sitnatecl  on  both 
ndea  of  the  Des  Plaioes  River,  and  on  the  Illinois  md  Michigan  canal,  148 
mileo  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Springfield,  280  from  Detroit,  and  40  S.  W.  from 
ChicagcT.  It  was  formerly  known  on  the  maps  as  "  McGee'a  mill  dam." 
On  thtt  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  city  extendi  over  a  plain  of  considerable 
ext«Dt,  rifing  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  Upon  the  western  side  the  land 
u  formed  iolo  bluffs,  beneath  which  is  one  of  the  principal  streets.  It 
u  an  important  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago, 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  and  is  connected  directly  with  the  east  by 
Joliet  and  Northern  (cut-off)  Railroads.  The  river  affords  valuable  water 
power  for  mills.  It  is  the  center  of'considerable  coromorce,  several  mann- 
faetoriea  ;  and  is  its  vicinity  is  a  rich  farming  country,  and  valuable  qnar- 
ries  of  bnildinf;  stone.  The  new  state  penitentiary  ia  in  the  vicinity.  Popu- 
ition  aboot  7,000. 

Jciltet  received  its  name  from  Mt.  Joliet,  a  mound  supposed  to  bo  an  arti- 
fioal  elevation,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  milea  S.  W.  of  the  court  house 
in  this  place,  and  so  called  from  Louis  Joliet,  who  was  born  of  French  pa- 
rents, at  Quebec,  in  1673.  Ho  was  commissioned  by  M.  de  Frontenac  to 
discover  tbe  Great  River,  some  affluents  of  which  had  been  visited  by  mie- 
HOnaries  and  traders.  Joliet  chose,  for  his  companion.  Father  Marquette, 
whoM  name  was  thus  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  • 
The  Bmt  dwellin;n  erected  in  this  place  was  a  log  hjuse  built  b^  Cha^lrs  Jtced, 
■boat  half  a  mile  north. west  uf  the  court  house,  back  of  the  btun,  ami  the  house 
ereoteil  by  James  McGee,  froin  Kentucky,  near  the  Xntiiinal  Hotel.  The  original 
platof  the  town  was  bid  out  by  James  li.  Cnmphelt,  in  IS34.  West  Joliet,  by 
HartiB  H.  Demmond,  in  Jan.  IS.^IJ;  East  Joliet  by  ADierc  W.Bowen.in  t'eb.  lN3n, 
■BM  which  time  many  additions  have  been  mode.     TUc  city  oE  Jo\vM'w&a  \uwA^ 
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tjomtod  in  1S52.  The  first  bouse  of  worship  waa  ereetoil  by  the  MethodlBts,  in 
l$38,  about  15  rods  soudi-irest  of  the  coart  liouBe:  it  is  now  aieil  for  an  enfune 
houis.  The  Catholio  Church,  Gtill  Btuidiag,  woe  conunencnl  the  next  jetu".  Tb« 
firit  KpiBcopal  Church  was  organised  in  TS38,  thoir  house  »at  eret^ted  io  1S5T. 
The  CongrejcntioD^  Churuh  was  OTgitniied  in  1S41;  the  prcarnt  Congregational 
and  Methodist  Church  buildinga  were  erected  io  1857.  Tito  UnivereiiliiiB 
erected  their  Erst  bouae  in  lSi5;  the  Baptisis  about  \Sii. 

The  Jnlict  Courier,  now  called  Joliet  Signal,  vna  first  printed  b;  Oregs  and 
Hodeon,  about  1336  or  '37 ;  the  True  Democrat,  tha  second  paper,  was  established 
io  1847,  by  A,  HftokinKheh,  from  New  York.  The  Erst  regular  school  house,  a 
stone  building  now  standing  in  CItnton-etreet,  was  built  in  1S43,  at  a  coat  of 
(TOO,  considered  at  tliat  time  an  extraragont  expenditure.  Among  the  Gnt 
settlars  on  the  eist  aide  of  the  river,  wore  Dr.  Albert  W.  Uowen,  from  S,  Y.,  the 
first  physician ;  Kdward  Perkins,  Oneida  Co,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Shoemaker,  Thomoa 
Blackburn,  Kichard  Hobba,  from  Ohio^  Joel  A.  Mottasim,  since  gorernor  of  the 
state ;  Daniel  Wade,  of  Penn.,  and  Lyman  White,  of  N.  Y.  On  the  west  side,  Mai^ 
tin  H.  Demmond,  from  N.  Y. ;  James  MoKee,  orOeo,  from  Kentiickj;  John  Cur- 
ry, G.  R  Woodruff,  Deac,  Josioh  Beaumont,  John  J.  Qarlnnd,  Dene,  Chauncy, 
from  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Clement,  from  New  UampBhire,  and  It.  J.  Cunningham,  from  i 
Maryland. 

La  Siille,  13  Q  Sourishine  city,  on  th«  right  bank  of  Illinois  Riv«r,  at  the 
head  of  ateamboat  nsvigs^ioa,  one  nule  »bavft  Feta,  aaj  At  th«  ttfawqus  of 
tha  lUiows,  Cunal,  100  miles  long,  c<(q^i|94t)ng  it  with  Ckwago.  I6  kas  ■ 
ready  cOjOi^unicAtion,  botti  wUh  the  northern  and  Bouthera  markets,  by  rail- 
road, caiitkt  ftft4  rWer,  the  latter  of  which  is  navignble  ut  all  Btngea  of  water. 
At  this  point  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  crosses  the  CLicago  and  Kock 
Island  Railroad.  This  place  has  great  facilities  for  trudo  and  nianufaoturea. 
A  substantial  railroad  bridge,  900  feet  in  length,  grosses  the  Illinois  at  La 
Sallc.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  luanafacture  of  flint  ^Inss  is  in 
operation  here,  under  the  charge  of  n  French  gentleman.  Large  warehouses 
ii..„  ,h^  ,.;. —  i.n.,u  ~^j  .1.™  A — ii:..-.,  — ^^..  .v.~  i,;.^k  >.i..ff.  „  iii.u  k,„i. 
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Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great  Western  railroad,  is  a  substantial,  thriving  little 
city,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  internal  trade  and  extensive  domestic  manufactures,  and  has 
about  6000  inhabitants.  An  e£fort  has  been  made  to  create  it  the  state 
capital. 

Vandalia,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  is  on  Kankakee  River  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  80  miles  south-easterly  from  Springfield.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1818,  and  until  1836  was  the  capital  of  Illinois.     It  is  a  small  village. 

Sandoval  is  a  new  town,  on  the  prairies,  230  miles  from  Chicago,  and  60 
from  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  great  railroad  center,  at  the  point  where  intersect  the 
Illinois  Central  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroads.  "Here  east  meets  west, 
jind  north  meets  south  in  the  thundering  conflict  of  propulsive  motion,  energy 
and  speed." 

Elgin,  Waukegan,  St.  Charles,  Sterling,  Moline,  NaperviUe,  Vrbana,  Bel- 
-widere,  Batavia,  Aurora,  Abingdon,  Macomh,  Belleville^  Sycamore,  aind  Otta* 
-woa  are  all  thriving  towns,  mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  largest 
of  which  may  have  5,000  inhabitants. 

A  few  miles  below  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  River,  are  the  picturesque  bights 
of  the  Illinois,  called  the  Starved  Rock  and  the  Lover's  Leap.     Starved  Rock 
is  a  grand  perpendicular  limestone  cliff,  150  feet  in  bight.     It  was  named  in 
memory  of  the  fate  of  a  party  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  died  on  the  rock 
from  thirst,  when  besieged  by  the  Pottawatomies.     Lover's  Leap  is  a  pre- 
cipitous ledge  just  above  Starved  Rock,   and  directly  across  the  river  is 
Baffalo  Rock,  a  bight  of  100  feet.     This  eminence,  though  very  steep  on  the 

water  side,  slopes  easily  inland.     The  Indians  were  wont  to  drive  the  buffin- 

hw  m  frightened  herds  to  and  over  its  awiiil  brink. 


XteCELLAKIKS. 

Tea   BLACK  BAWK  WAa. 

The  rolloning  account  of  tbe"  Black  Hawk  war"  is  takeo  frotn  Mr.  Peck's 
e<litioD  of  Perkins'  Annals: 

In  the  yenr  1804,  Gen.  Unrrison  made  k  trea^  with  the  Sana  nai  Foiw— two 
tribes  united  as  one — by  which  thev  ceiled  the  lAnda  ea«t  of  the  MJiwiMippi,  to  tha 
United  StatcB;  bat  to  these  lands  the;  hod  no  original  right,  even  in  the  Indian 
Bense,  ae  thej  were  intruders  on  the  country  of  the  Santeaura  and  lowas.  By  this 
treaty,  they  were  permitted  to  re«de  and  hunt  apon  these  lands,  until  sold  foV  set- 
tlement by  the  govemnient. 

This  treaty  was  reconfirmed  by  the  Indians,  in  the  yeaw  1815  and  1816.  Black 
Hawk,  who  was  vrvi^  a  chief,  but  nereiy  an  Indian  brace,  collected  a  few  disaf- 
fected spirits,  and  Tefusing  to  attend  tha  nefmtiatJons  of  1816,  went  to  Canoila, 
proclaimed  himself  and  party  British,  and  received  presents  from  them. 

The  treaty  of  ISM,  was  attain  ratiiied  in  1^22,  by  the  Sacs  and  Pores,  in  "f\iU 
council,"  at  Fort  Armstrong,  ilock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  In  1825,  another 
treaty  was  hold  at  Prairie  da  Chien,  with  the  Indians,  by  William  Clark  and  I.«ni* 
Casa,  for  the  purpose  of  brin;;ing  ahout  a  peace  between  the  i^acs  and  Foxes,  tha 
Chippewas  and  the  lowas  on  the  one  hand,  and  tha  Kioux  and  Dacotafas  on  die 
other.  Hostilities  continuing,  the  United  ^tatee,  in  1827,  interfered  between  the 
contending  tribes.  This  offended  the  Indians,  who  thereupon  murdered  two  whites 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pmirie  da  Chien,  and  attacked  two  boats  on  tke  MitsiMJppi,  oon- 
Tcying  supplies  to  Furt  Snelling,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  crews. 
Upon  this,  Qen.  Atkinson  marched  into  the  Winnebago  country,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  Ked  Bird  and  sii  others,  who  were  imprisoned  at  I'niirie  du  Chii'D.  A  part 
of  those  arretted,  wore  wnvicted  on  trial,  and  in  December  of  the  following  year 
(182^)  executed.  Among  those  discharged  for  want  of  proof,  wiu  Black  Hawk, 
then  nl)out  sixty  yeani  of  age. 

About  this  time,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  according  to  law,  and  the 
oountrv,  about  the  mouth  of  Kook  Hirer,  which  hod  been  previously  surreyed. 
was  sold,  and  the  vear  followine.  was  Inken  oossession  of  br  American  families. 
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The  Indians  left  for  their  eummer^s  hunt,  and  returned  when  their  corn  was  in 
the  milk — gathered  it,  and  turned  their  horses  into  the  fields  cultivated  by  the 
Americans,  to  gather  their  crop.  Some  depredations  wore  committed  on  their  hogs 
and  other  property.  The  Indians  departed  on  their  winter's  hunt,  but  returned 
early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  under  the  guidance  of  Black  Hawk,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Their  leader  was  a  ddnning,  shrewd  In* 
dian.  and  trained  his  party  to  commit  various  depredations  on  the  property  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  but  not  to  attack,  or  kill  any  persoa  IKs  policy  was  to  pro- 
voke the  Americans  to  make  war  on  him,  and  thus  seem  to  fi^ht  in  defense  of  In- 
dian rights,  and  the  ''  graves  of  their  fathers."  Numerous  affidavits,  from  persons 
of  unquestionable  integrity,  sworn  to  before  the  proper  officers,  were  made  out  and 
sent  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  attesting  to  these  and  many  other  facts. 

Black  Hawk  had  about  five  hundred  Indians  in  training,  with  horses,  well  pro- 
Tided  with  arms,  and  invaded  the  state  of  Illinois  with  hostile  designa  These  facts 
-were  known  to  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  (Consequently,  Got. 
Keynolds,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1831,  made  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  communicated 
tiie  facts  to  Gen.  Gaines,  of  this  military  district,  and  made  a  call  for  regular  troops. 
The  state  was  invaded  by  a  hostile  band  of  savages,  under  an  avowed  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  The  military  turned  out  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  or 
more,  on  horseback,  and  under  command  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Duncan,  marched 
to  Rock  River. 

The  regular  troops  went  up  the  Mississippi  in  June.     Black  Hawk  and  his  meii| 
alarmed  at  this  formidable  appearance,  recrossed  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  white  flag, 
and  made  a  treaty,  in  which  the  United  States  agreed,  to  furnish  them  a  large 
amount  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  if  they  would  observe  the  treaty. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Black  Hiiwk.  with  his  party,  again  crossed  the  Mississippi 
to  the  valley  of  Rock  River,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  i^ainst  doing  so  by 
Geo.  Atkinson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Armstrong,  in  Rock  Island.  Troopsyboth 
Tej^alar  and  militia,  were  at  once  mustered  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  native 
Wd.  Among  the  troops  was  a  party  of  volunteers  under  Major  Stillman,  who,  on' 
tke  14th  of  May,  was  out  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  close  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  savagea  On  that  evening,  having  discovered  a  party  of  Indians,  the  whites 
plloped  forward  to  attack  the  savage  bund,  but  were  met  with  so  much  energy  and 
determination,  that  they  took  to  their  heels  in  utter  consternation.  The  whites 
were  175  in  number;  the  Indians  from  five  to  six  hundred.  Of  this  party,  twenty^ 
fire  followed  the  retreating  battalion,  after  night  for  several  miles.  Eleven  whites 
were  killed  and  shockingly  mangled,  and  several  wounded.  Some  four  or  five  In- 
^9  were  known  to  be  killed.  This  action  was  at  Stillman's  run,  in  the  eastern 
ptitof  Ogle  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Dixon. 

^  Peace  was  now  hopeless,  and  although  Keokuk,  the  legitimate  chief  of  the  na- 
tion, controlled  a  maiority,  the  temptation  of  war  and  plunder  was  too  strong  for 
those  who  followed  filack  Hawk. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  a  party  of  warriors,  about  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the 
Indian  Creek  settlement  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  killed  fifteen  persons,  and  took 
two  young  women  prisoners;  these  were  afterward  returned  to  tneir  friends,  late 
IB  Jolj,  (trough  the  efforts  of  the  Winnebagoes.  On  the  following  day,  a  party 
of  spies  was  attacked  and  four  of  them  slain,  and  other  massacres  followeo. 
Meanwhile  3,000  Illinois  militia  had  been  ordered  out,  who  rendezvoused  upon  the 
30th  of  June,  near  Peru ;  these  marched  forward  to  the  Rock  River,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  United  States  troops,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  Gen. 
Atkinson.  Six  hundred  mounted  men  were  also  ordered  out,  while  Gen.  Scott, 
with  nine  companies  of  artillery,  hastened  from  the  seaboard  by  the  way  of  the 
l^Hs  to  ChicagOi  moving  with  such  celerity  that  some  of  his  troops,  we  are  told, 
Actntlly  went  1,800  miles  in  eighteen  days ;  passing  in  that  time  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe, on  the  Chesapeake,  to  Chicago.  Long  before  the* artillerists  could  reach  the 
icene  of  action,  however,  the  western  troops  had  commenced  the  conflict  in  earn- 
^  and  before  they  did  reach  the  field,  had  closed  it  On  the  24th  of  June,  Black 
Hawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors  were  repulsed  by  Major  Demint,  with  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  militia:  this  skirmish  took  place  between  Rock  River  and  Ga- 
lena  The  annj  then  continued  to  move  up  Rock  River,  near  the  heads  of  which, 
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it  was  undtTStood  Ihat  tlio  main  party  of  tlm  hontilo  InilUna  wa»  pullmrtud  ;  otij 
M  proviHLona  were  Bi^Brue,  anil  Imra  to  c(>tivc3-  in  lucb  n  raiunlrv,  a  delochmcot  mts 
Bent  furwrnrd  to  Kort  Wiuiiebapo.  at  tliu  portage  lietwecu  the  Xv'wouniiin  onU  Fox 
KirerH,  to  orocurii  iupplite.  TLIb  deloclimenl,  henrio^'  of  Dlautt  Hawk's  ami^v, 
pnraued  and  ovortnok  tii^in  on  the  21et  of  July,  near  the  Wisctinsib  Riv^r,  niid  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Moands.  Oeii.  Ilonry,  who  eommandi'd  the  pnrty. 
foruied  witj]  his  troops  three  lidea  of  a  hollow  nqiiitro,  and  In  that  order  revviv«a 
th»  attack  of  the  lndifl.ns;  tnti  Btl«inpts  to  bnmk  the  mnks  were  mado  I17  l)i«  tia- 
tivFK  in  vain;  and  then  a  genenl  ohargo  was  mode  by  the  whole  body  of  Anifri- 
eans,  and  with  «nch  tuccega  that,  it  ia  anid,  fif^-two  of  the  rod  men  were  left  d«ad 
upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American  wiu  killed  uid  eight  wounded. 

Before  this  action,  Henry  had  sent  wonl  of  his  motions  to  tha  main  nnny,  by 
whom  he  WM  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the  23th  of  July,  the  whole  cruiMeU  the 
Wisiionsin  in  purituit  of  Blonlt  Hawk,  who  whs  retiring  toward  the  !tliii4iB«i]i{)L 
Upon  the  bank  of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Indiana  worn 
vrertakoD  and  again  defeated,  on  the  S<l  of  Aiij^ust,  with  a  loss  of  one  handrud  and 
SAy  men,  while  of  the  whiles  bat  ri);htecn  fell.  This  biittte  entirely  broko  tha 
power  of  Black  Uawk ;  he  Bod,  but  was  seixed  by  the  Winneba^ec,  and  upon  thn 
2Tlh,  was  delivered  to  tho  oIGcors  of  the  United  filacer,  at  Prairie  du  Chi«n, 

Uen.  i^oott,  during;  the  months  of  July  and  August,  woe  contending  with  A  worse 
thikn  Indian  Ibe.  The  Asiatic  oholora  had  just  r(>ached  Canada;  paesing  up  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Detroit,  it  overtook  the  westero-bouod  armaoieiiti  and  di«iioerurih 
the  eamp  became  a  hospital  On  the'Mh  of  Juk,  his  thinned  rnnka  landed  at  Port 
Dearborn  or  Chioa^o,  hnt  it  was  lata  in  AueuHt  before  they  rotched  the  MtMiamppl 
Tho  number  of  that  band  who  died  fmm  the  cholera,  must  faaro  been  U  least  n?ven 
times  ai  great  OK  that  of  oJ!  who  ftU  in  buttle.  There  were  seToml  other  fkir^ 
■nishes  01  tho  troops  with  the  IndiatiH,  and  a  number  of  individuals  murdered; 
making  in  all  about  seventy-live  persons  killed  io  these  acUooB,  ormurduroJ  on  the 

In  September,  tho  Indian  tronbles  were  closed  by  a  treaty,  which  relinquished 
to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  stipulated  annuities 
vere  to  be  paid;  constituting  now  tJie  eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  to 
whii'h  the  onlv  real  claim  of  the  Saea  and  Foies,  was  their  depredations  on  the 
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where  ths^  werfl  soM.  They  had  their  regulnr  lines  of  communication  rrom  Win- 
eongio  to  SL  Louis,  and  from  the  Wabaeh  to  the  Miesiseippi.  In  Ogle  cniintr,  it  i» 
Mid  they  had  a  justice  of  the  pctkce  and  a  constable  amon);  their  aasociutcs,  and 
they  contrived  alxrays  to  secure  a  friend  on  the  jury  whenever  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  tried.  Trial  after  trial  had  taken  place  at  Diion,  the  county  sent,  and  it 
bad  beon  found  imposBible  to  obtain  a  convii'tion  on  the  clearest  evidence,  until  in 
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Aprilof  this  Tear,  when  two  horse  thieves  being  on  trial,  eleven  of  the  jury  threat 
ami  the  tnelflh  juror  with  a  taste  of  the  cowsbin,  unless  he  wonld  bring  in  a 
Wdict  of  >nii1ty.  He  did  to,  and  the  men  were  condemned.  Before  they  wer« 
nmiwed  tn  the  ntate  prison,  the  court  house,  a  fine  building;,  just  erected  at  an  ex- 
peoH  of  920,000,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  jail  was  in  flames,  but  luckily  they 
■ere  eitin|2;QiBhed  without  the  libemtion  of  the  prisoners,  tjuch,  at  length,  be- 
e»m<!  the  feeliuR  of  insecurity,  that  300  citiiens  of  Ogle,  De  Kalb  and  Winnebaso 
fonniies  formed  themseivea  into  ft  company  of  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  conntry  of  these  scoundrels.  The  patrons  of  the  thieves  lived  at  soma 
of  th«  finest  f^oves,  where  they  owned  large  farms.  Ten  or  twenty  stolen  horses 
•onjd  be  broujrht  to  one  of  these  places  of  a  night,  and  before  snnrise,  the  desperv 
doM  employed  to  steal  them  were  again  mounted  and  on  their  way  to  some  other 
Mtwa.  In  breaking  up  these  haunts,  the  rejnilatoTS  ceneratly  proceeded  with 
mneof  the  formalities  commonly  used  in  administering  justice,  the  accused  being 
tUowed  to  make  a  defense,  and  witnesses  examined  both  for  and  against  him. 

At  this  time,  there  lived  at  Washington  Grove,  in  Ogle  coun^,  one  Bridge,  a  no- 
lotioui  confedernte  and  harborer  of  horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters.  In  Julv  two 
Ihim  thieves  bod  been  flogged,  and  Bridge  received  a  notice  from  the  regulators 
lot  he  must  leave  the  county  by  the  Tvth,  or  become  a  proper  subject  for  the 
b[iieli  law.  Thereuwm  ha  came  into  Dijon,  and  asked  for  (issi stance  to  defend 
,  j™  person  and  dwellinz  from  the  lawless  violence  of  these  men.  'ITio  people  of 
ttion  then  came  together,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  fully  ap- 
ptwed  of  what  the  association  had  done,  and  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Bridges  tho 
■era  of  fonr  hoars  to  depart  from  the  town.  He  went  away  immediately,  and  in 
prU  trepidation,  but  made  preparations  tn  defend  himself  He  kept  :^0  armed 
wn about  his  place  for  two  days,  but  thinking,  at  hint,  that  the  regulators  did  not  , 
Man  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution,  he  dismissed  them.  The  regulators 
Nbseqaently  removed  his  family,  and  demolished  his  dwelling, 
Kot  ItMtg  after,  two  men,  monated  and  carrying  rifles,  called  at  the  residence  of 
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B  Mr  rampbell,  lEvIng  at  Whiterock  Qrove,  in  Ogle  county,  who  belon 
ciimj-any  nf  r^pilniors,  and  who  acted  aa  the  menaencBr  to  comev  to  B 
orifr  to  1p»™  Ihe  county.  Meeting  Mfg.  Campbell  widiout  the  Tioubb 
h«r  (liat  thcT  wiflit^il  to  speak  to  her  hushiuid.  Campbell  made  his  app 
Ihs  di-nr.  nn"d  immedUtelv  bolh  the  raeo  fired.  He  rell,  mortally  wouncSe" 
id  B  Tew  nirnate*.  "  You  have  killed  my  haabaiid,"  said  Mrs.  Onmpbelt 
tlie  mHrilffcrs.  whose  name  wo«  UriicolL     Upon  this  they  rode  off  at  fu 

Aj  w-on  38  the  event  wm  known,  the  whole  country  was  rouned.  and 
whii  wik«  nut  BD  ftsiooiiitc  of  the  horse  thieFes.  shouldered  his  rifle  to  go 
ipf  the  niunjerera.  They  apprehended  the  father  of  Driacoll,  a  man 
yeHrs  of  see.  and  one  of  his  sons,  William  Uriacoll,  the  former  a  repi 
thieT,  iin'l  the  latter  a  man  who  hod  hitherto  born  a  tolerably  fair  chtu 
?ultieoti>d  tlicm  to  a  separate  examination.  The  father  was  wary  in  hid 
ani!  pill  on  the  appoamnce  of  perfect  innocence,  but  William  Driitooll  w 
itLriMt^d,  and  eiinfeased  that  he,  with  his  father  and  othem,  had  planned 
>i'T  of  Campbell,  anil  that  David  Driacoll,  bis  brother,  together  with  am 
I'inI'-,  waa  euipliived  to  eiecute  it  1'he  father  and  son  were  then  sei 
■ieiilh  ;  tliev  were  Umnd  and  mode  to  kneel.  About  50  men  took  aim  at 
in  iliree  houra  fmiu  the  rime  they  were  t-iken,  they  were  Imth  dead  mi 
wn«  dii^  on  the  rpiit  where  they  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  near  tbeii 
Their  curpses,  pierced  with  bullet  holes  in  every  part,  were  thrown  ii 
eiirth  WOK  he-tped  over  them. 

I'he  punuil  of  David  Driicoll,  and  the  fellow  who  was  with  him  when 
wai<  killed,  went  on  with  great  aetivity,  more  than  a  hundred  men  trai 
country  in  every  direction,  determined  that  no  lurking  place  should  I 
The  up»hot  was,  that  the  DrisootI  family  Io»t  another  member,  and  the  bo. 
an,]  their  coufedenttea  were  driven  from  the  country. 

Wirliin  n  very  few  years,  the  thinlj;  settled  parts  of  Iowa  have  sufferer 
'  r^Mr:/.ii  ^:ings  of  horse  thieves,  until  the  people  were  obliged  to  rcsor 
•■■i\;i,.  iry  process  of  dispelling  tlie  nuisance.  To  the  isoluted  settler  ii 
Ti  ■" ■  i,.ii[itrv,  livinj:  many  a  Ions  mile  from  neighlmrs,  the  horse  is  of 
\.ilii.'.  fkiinliere  unknown.  So  keenly  In  the  robbery  of  these  nnimftls 
in  tlio  fjilurp  of  oniinary  penalties  to  stop  the  perpetration  of  this  cri 
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The  discovery  aii<l  early  settlement  of  Michit^n  is  dne  to  the  Froneh 
thoM  motives  were  the  proHecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  incidentally,  th« 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  To  pro- 
mote the  latter  object,  Father  Sagard 
reached  Lake  Huron  in  1632,  Bevan 
years  after  the  founding  of  Qnebec, 
but  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  appears  to  have  been  visited 
somewhat  earlier.  The  tract  of  ter- 
ritory DOW  embraced  in  the  etate  of 
Michigan,  derives  ita  name,  it  is  snid, 
from  tno  Indian  word,  Mtchi-tawg-ye- 
gan,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  is,  the  Lake 
Country. 

The  Huron  tribe  of  Indians  wei« 
the  aboriginai  inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan., TLey  were  anciently  very  na- 
me roua,  brave  and  powerful,  and  their 
settlements  extended  as  far  north  aa 
Lake  Superior.  As  early  as  1634, 
the  French  Catholia  missionaries 
founded  a  mission  near  Lake  Huron, 
ud  in  1660,  a  station  waa  established  od  the  rocky  and  pine  clad  borders  of 
We  Superior.  In  1668,  the  Mission  at  St.  Marys  Falls  was  founded,  and 
in  I6TI,  Father  Marquette  gathered  a  little  flock  of  Indian  converts  at  Point 
Bl.  Ignatius,  on  the  main  land,  north  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  The  great 
Wj  of  the  Hurona  were  converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  the 
c'ortj  of  the  missionaries.  The  Iroquoit,  or  /Viv  Nation*,  made  war  upoD 
tiieis,  and  massacred  or  dispersed  moat  of  their  number. 

Id  1667,  Louis  XIV  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  this  territory,  to  protect 
1^  French  fur  traders.  In  1701,  a  French  colony  left  Montreal,  and  begun 
l|>e  Kttlemcnt  of  Detroit,  which  was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  French  mis- 
Honiries  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Having  established  military  posts  at  this 
«i  other  places  in  Michigan,  they  soon  extended  their  commerce  westward 
of  Uke  Michigan,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  They  were  steadily 
'fpowd  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  settlements  being  somewhat  neglected  \i'j 
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the  French  goTernment,  they  never  flourished  jis  colonies.  At  the  peace  of 
1763,  all  the  French  poissessiona  in  North  America  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  expulgioa  of  the  French,  the  celebralod  IiiJiiin 
chief,  A-nfioc,  seized  the  ocoasioD  to  rid  the  tounlry  of  the  hated  whites,  by 
a  ^neral  uprising,  and  siinultiiDeouB  nttacka  ou  all  ibe  forla  of  the  EngiifiB 
OD  the  iHkes.  Mackinaw  was  taken  by  etraloKem,  nod  tie  garrison  butcV 
ered.  Detroit  was  besieged  some  months,  by  PoDliatf,  with  tiOO  Indians,  but 
it  held  out  until  the  Indian  allies,  becoming  weary  of  the  siege,  retired,  and 
left  PoDtino  no  choice  but  to  make  peace.  At  the  ferinination  of  the  n-vo- 
lutionury  war,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  Michigan,  being  included  in  the  ^'urtb* 
west  Territory,  was  cedea  to  the  Untt«d  States ;  the  British,  however,  did 
not  surrender  the  post  of  Detroit  until  1796. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by  Wayne,  with  the  Indians,  which 
was  made  in  1795,  the  settlements  upon  the  Manmee  (now  wholly  included 
in  Ohio),  upon  the  Baisin  and  Detroit  Rivera,  were  organized  undi-r  tbe 
nam«  ef  Wayne  county,  and  Detroit  was  the  seat  of  justice.  In  I7!)6,  lh« 
whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  wa^nrganiEcd  into  five  extensive  eounticn, 
of  which  Wayne,  as  described  above,  was  one.  The  others,  with  their  Ioca< 
tion,  were  aa  fnilows:  "Washington  county  eomprised  all  that  portion  of  (ha 
present  state  of  Ohio  within  forty  milea  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the 
Mnakinf^uni  and  the  Little  Miami ;  Marietta  waa  the  iseat  of  jtMive.  Ham- 
ilton county  comprised  all  that  region  of  cennhry  between  the  Little  aiid 
the  Great  Miami,  within  the  eumo  distance  of  the  Olito  Biver;  and  ('inein- 
nati  was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county  eiiibniOcd  the  conntry  near  tho  Oliio 
River,  between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  Wabiii^  Rivers :  and  Viiicenncs  ic.ta 
the  county  seat.  St.  Clair  county  embrneed  the  Ketttcmeivts  upnn  the  lUiuois 
and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  oa  those  upon  the  Uppel'  Mltahisippi; 
and  Kaskaskia  was  the  scat  of  justice." 
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increased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  following  year  the 
number  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over 
thirty-eight  counties,  comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  ^attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,'  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan: 
The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a  stockade  village,  had  now  become 
'a  city,'  with  nearly  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  humble  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over 
a  wide  extent  of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms  and 
civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurped  the  encampment 
and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  *  River  Raisin'  were  crowned 
with  hamlets  and  towns  instead  of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  4836,  and  the  ^ state  of  Michi- 
gan '  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1837,  and 
Stephens  T.  Mason  was  made  the  first  governor." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw,  being  garrisoned 
by  only  57  n^en,  under  Lieut.  Hanks,  was  surrendered  to  a  party  of  British 
and  Indians   on  July  17,  1812.     On   the  15th  of  August,  Gen.  Brock, 
with  a  force  of  1,300  men,  of  whom  700  were  Indians,  summoned  Gen.  Hull 
to  surrender  Detroit,  stating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  control  the  Indians 
if  any  resistance  should  be  offered.     Although  Hull  had  a  force  of  800  men, 
he  supposed  it  would  be  useless  to  resist,  ar\d,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
lorrendered  the  fort,  and,  in  the  capitulation,  included  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan.     The  indignation  was  great  against  him,  and  after  he  was  ex- 
ehanged,  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  sentenced  to  death,  but  on  account 
of  his  age  and  services  in  the  Revolution,  the  president  remitted  the  punish- 
ment, but  deprived  him  of  all  military  command.     In  Jan.,  1813,  Gen.  Win- 
chester, who  was  encamped  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  River  Raisin,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor.     After  a  severe 
contest,  Gen.  Winchester  surrendered,  under  the  promise  of  being  protected 
from  the  Indians.     The  promise  was  broken :  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
mostly  those  who  were  wounded,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.     The  celcr 
brated  naval  victory  of  Perry  occurred  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  only  a 
few  miles  from  her  shores,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  were  defeated  by  Harrison,  and  in  which  Tecumseh  was 
ilain,  took  place  only  a  short  distance  from  Detroit,  within  the  adjacent 
CanaJdian  territory.     A  brief  outline  of  these  events  we  present  below : 

^Femf$  Victory, — ^The  grand  object  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1813, 
intiie  west,  was  to  attack  Maiden  and  reconauer  Michigan  from  the  enemy;  but 
^  coald  not  be  effectually  done,  so  Ions  as  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  held  possession 
of  Like  Erie.  To  further  the  desired  object,  a  number  of  vessels  had  been  build- 
ing at  Krie,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  were  finished  early  in  August 
'fniej  consisted  of  two  twenty  gun  vessels,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  currying  from 
Me  to  three  each — the  whole  fleet  numbering  fifly-fonr  ^uns.  On  the  10th  of  Sep 
tenber,  Perry  fell  in  with,  and  gave  battle  to,  the  British  fleet  near  the  western 
Md  of  the  lake,  under  Commodore  Barclay,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in 
^  Biztjr-foar  guns.  The  number  of  guns  in  both  fleets,  in  some  cases,  is  surpassed 
^  those  of  a  single  battle-ship  of  the  line.  The  engagement  between  these  little 
flMta  was  desperate,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Never  was  victory  more  complete; 
tverj  Hritish  ship  struck  her  colors,  and  the  Americans  took  more  prisoners  than 
^  themselves  numbered  men. 

den.  Harrison,  at  this  time,  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  in  the 
neinitj  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  Fort  Meigs;  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  un- 
^  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  were  at  Maiden,  ready,  in  case  of  a  sucaessful  issue, 
tonaew  their  ravages  upon  the  American  borders. 


Battle  nf  the  Thamu. — Unrrison'*  army  had  reoei""!  k  rBinfurcoment  nf  5,000 
Kenluekj  volunteeni.  umlerGov,  Sholby.  On  tlie  27th  of  ScpUimber,  tht-  miiin 
bcidv  »r  the  army  sailed  for  Detroit  Kiv*r,  mteodtn^  l<i  fntcr  Canada  Iit  thn  crillsy 
of  tne  Thames.  Two  days  after,  Harriton  wmji  at  tlUinilwioli,  and  M'ArUiur  look 
po^Hension  of  Detroit  Proctor  retrGat<;d  np  tho  Thamn.  tras  pnrsaed.  and  cutna 
up  with  on  the  5th  of  (Iftoher,  by  Harrinon'a  army;  the  Americans  nuiabortnj; 
something  orer  3,000,  and  their  enemy  about  2,000.  The  latter  were  baillv  posiMl 
in  order  of  battles  Their  infantry  wm  formed  in  two  llnea,  extending  jVom  ttie 
riTCT  to  a  Bmall  diTiding  swamp ;  Ibe  Indius  extt-nded  froin  the  latter  to  a  turjzer 
awamp.  Tbe  Kentucky  mounted  mvn,  under  Col.  Kiohnrd  M.  Johnson,  dividoil 
into  two  pnrt».  The  one  under  the  colonel  in  ptrsnn,  charged  the  Indians;  ilia 
oilier  under  his  brotlier  Jnroee,  charfted  the  infantry.  Tlio  latter  reecinrd  the 
enpmy'a  Gro,  broke  tbruu;:b  their  rsjaka.  and  created  mioh  a  panie,  that  they  at 
once  surrendere<I.  llpnu  tlie  left,  the  content  with  tbc  Indians  wait  more  a«vure ; 
tint  ihero  tbe  inipetunsiij-  of  the  Kentuctiana  overcame  liie  enemy,  TceaniKRh, 
Ihoir  leader,  being  niiion^  tlio  slain.  The  battle  waa  over  In  half  an  hour,  with  k 
loss  tn  both  armivH  of.leA^  than  fifty  killed.  Pmcior  ficd  at  thit  bojfinnin^  of  tlie 
action.  In  Januiirvi  1^14.  the  enemy  again  took  a  poxition  near  the  battie-field  ul 
the  Thumen.  Cnpt  Holmes,  while  advanein);  to  meet  theoi,  learned  that  aaiipcrior 
force  wiw  appnj:ii'biii^.  Having  poated  hitosalf  on  a  hill,  and  thrown  up  iDtr^nch- 
tnenta.  he  was  vi;;'>n>u-l\'  iittacked,  but  repulaed  die  enemy  with  conatderuble  loea. 

Attack  on  Miicki'iuir. — In  the  June  following;,  Col,  CrujrLaii  attempted  to  ta.ke 
the  island  of  .Muckiniiw,  but  hti  force  bnti;;  insufGaient,  hs  was  repelled  with  tbe 
lOBs  of  twelve  men,  amim,;:  whom  wna  Mi^i'or  lluliiies. 

X' Arthur't  Eipeditiim.-^'the  ]aatmovcmi<nt  of  ennsequence  in  the  north-west, 
during  the  war,  was  thp  expedition  of  Urn.  M'Arthur.  He  left  Detroit  on  the  SGtla. 
of  October,  with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  ititendin|i  to  move  to  the  relief  of  (jen_ 
Brown,  who  was  besiei:t.-d  by  the  enemy  nt  Fort  Erie,  on  the  Niagara  Kivcr,  oppo~. 
aite  ItuffaLo.  When  he  hnd  proceeded  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea,  he  Bscer> 
tnined  that  the  enemy  were  too  strong  in  front,  and  ho  changed  his  conrEe,  (lea 
fcntcd  a  body  of  opprjeini;  militia,  destroyed  several  milln,  and  returned  to  Dctrt>aft 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  although  pursued  by  about  1,200  regular  troops." 

"The  history  of  Mielii[{an,"  says  Lanman,  "exhibits  three  distinct  ac^a 
etrongly  marked  epochs.  The  fintt  may  properly  be  denominated  the  ronicM.w^ 
tic,  which  extends  ti>  the  year  17(>0,  when  its  dominion  was  transferred  froa 
France  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  period  when  the  first  beams  of  ciriXi 
tatioti  hnd  scareclj  penetrated  its  forosta,  and  Ihe  paddles  of  the  French  t~»] 
traders  awont  the  lakeii.  and  the  boat  sonirs  of  the  traders  awskenod  tritieaw    ■ 
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tt  36,324  square  miles.  The  lake  coast  of  Michigan  is  more  than  1,400 
miles  long.  The  Southern  Peninsula^  or  Michigan  proper,  comprises  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  the  state.  The  Northern  Peninsula  has 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  220  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  about  120  miles  in 
its  greatest  width.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  about  283  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  200  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  broadest  part. 

The  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  may  be  considered,  generally,  as  one 
Tast  undulating  plain,  seldom  becoming  rough  or  broken.  There  are  occa- 
sional conical  elevations  from  150  to  200  feet  in  hight,  but  generally  much 
less.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  often  steep,  forming  bluffs;  while  those 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  coasted  by  shifting  "Sand  hills  of  from  100  to  200  feet 
in  hight.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  a  fertile 
table  land,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  level  the  great  lakes.  To  the 
traveler,  the  country  presents  an  appearance  picturesque  and  delightful. 
Through  a  considerable  part,  it  is  so  even  and  free  from  orush  as  to  permit 
carriages  to  be  driven  through  with  considerable  facility.  The  lowering 
forest  and  grove,  the  luxuriant  prairie,  the  numerous  crystal  lakes  and  lim- 
pid rivulets,  are  so  frequently  and  happily  blended  together,  Especially  in  the 
southern  section,  as  to  render  this  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Union. 

The  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  generally  known  to  travelers,  and 
containing  seven  eighths  of  the  population  and  productive  industry  of  the 
state,  stretches  north  100  miles  or  so,  from  the  north  line  of  Indiana,  reach- 
ing from  Toledo  on  the  east  to  within  some  50  miles  of  Chicago  on  the  west, 
embracing  some  20,000  square  miles  of  mainly  arable  land,  having  the  aver- 
age climate  of  New  York,  or  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  with  about  the 
area  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Southern. 
While  the  latter  is  level  or  moderately  undulating  and  quite  fertile,  the  for- 
mer (sometimes  called  the  Siberia  of  Michigan)  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  sterile  in  soil.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
composed  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which,  in  many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  castles,  etc.,  forming 
the  celebrated  ^'Pictured  Rocks ;'^  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
composed  of  a  limestone  rock. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  is  primitive  in  formation,  but ,  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Here  are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A  block  of  almost 
pare  copper,  weighing  over  a  tun,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  state  rests 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  national  monument  at  Washington. 

Michigan  has  not  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  prairie  states ;  but 
she  has  enduring  elements  of  solid  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  render  her 
among  the  most  prosperous.  Among  these  are  her  vast  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  her  inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  finest  of  gypsum,  her  extensive 
fisheries;  her  recently  discovered  salt  springs,  and  deposits  of  coal,  and  of 
copper  and  iron  ore,  a  climate  rendered  equable  and  healthy  by  the  vast 
bodies  of  water  which  nearly  surround  her,  together  with  a  soil  that  pays 
£urly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  A  popular  journalist  gives  us  some 
sabstantial  thoughts  upon  this  subject.     He  says : 

At  first  view,  Michigan  would  seem  far  less  inviting  to  farmers  in  quest  of  a  lo> 
eatioiLr  than  her  more  western  sisters,  and  accordingly  her  growth  ban,  for  tho  last 
90  years,  been  far  slower  than  theirs.  Her  soil  is,  m  the  average,  not  nearly  so 
lieh  as  that  of  the  prairies,  and  is  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while 
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Iier  untiiaburad  lantid  arc  apt  to  be  eimuipj.  Tbcr<!  nre  «niao  eici'|>tiuiut  nou 
lier  iouthera  liorder;  but  in  general,  bur  low  IctpU  ore  carore<l  wilh  b<i;;-j^nui, 
or  with  H  growth  of  bla<!k  H«h  or  lotr  Hpruoe,  niid  uan  nut  be  mmlc  f)n»iii<:ttve 
of  gnm  neurly  so  sixm,  ho  cheftpl}',  nor  so  sbundanily,  tu  van  t)iu  {irairica  of 
Illinois  or  Iowa.  Hence  it  b  bill  nitluml  thnt  the  grtnt  m^oriCi  of  CMturii  fur- 
men,  in  quest  of  new  InndH,  ahould  pu«h  ou  tu  the  prairie  utatoi,  there  (o  #i>cure 
lands  llial  are  readily  made,  bnmdly  nnd  ,B;pnerou»ly  pToduotivti, 

To  buy  &  hearilj  timbered  quarter  section,  let  daylight  in  upon  it,  pnl  np  &  las 
cabin,  and  move  a  family  into  it,  witli  a  dclOTmiiiUioa  to  miike  there  n  rnrm,  niid 
^et  a  liring  while  makiog  i^  u  an  act  of  ijeauiue  courage.  Miui;_  a  man  hu 
been  crowned  a  hero  on  coosiderably  cheaper  terms.  He  who  doas.il,  hetter  de- 
Herres  n  peniion  tlian  Ihe  cx-Boldi«rs,  vrhou  con^^ess  haa  ieemed  diipn»nd  to 
quarter  for  life  on  the  treasury.  For  the  Bnt  half  dozen  years  or  «o,  tfaa  growth 
of  [hat  farm  will  be  scarcely  paroeptible.  iince  live  days'  work  must  be  done  elae- 
wbere  to  every  one  duTotod  to  tba  enlargeraeot  of  the  clearings  Making  roads. 
goio£  to  mill,  buQtin;i;  cattle  oatr^y  ki  thit  dea«o  forest,  milking  fences,  etc.,  with 
the  neocssily  of  working  for  othet*  to  prooiirt  those  Decessaries  of  life  that  the 
narrow  patch  of  stumpy  oleoriBg  refU*UB  to  supply,  consume  at  least  Eye  eixtliB  of 
the  time;  to  that  the  poor  man  who,  from  tli«  nrnt,  adds  live  acres  per  annum  to 
the  area  of  arable  soil  which  surrounds  his  cabin,  does  very  well.  Bui  wbm  lo 
or  '2U  acres  thus  cleared,  bci;in  to  furninh  ndequala  broad  for  his  fam^y,  and  ^rasi 
for  bia  oattls,  the  case  is  bravsly  altered.  Milln  am  by  this  time  nearer  and  inore 
easily  reaohed;  roada  are  better,  and  r«qiure  leas  labor  at  his  fanads;  each  addi- 
tion to  his  clearing  requires  fencing  on  but  (wo  sides,  instead  of  three  or  four  aa 
at  Srat  -y  the  older  stumps  begin  to  yield  to  the  plow ;  wild  animals  and  birds  are 
less  destructive  of  his  growing  crops  than  when  the  i-learin;;  wns  but  a  baud's 
breadth ;  so  that  two  or  throe  days  per  week  may  now  be  giren  Ut  clearing  inntcad 
of  one.  After  40  acres  have  been  cleared,  the  timber  ceases  to  be  &n  obstacle; 
the  neij^hborin);  sawmill  or  ombrvo  villa;^  will  take  some  of  it  at  a  price  that  wi!! 
at  lonat  pay  for  cutting  and  drawing;  the  black  ash  swamp  supplies  in  nbiindanco 
the  best  of  rail  timber;  a  barr.  'bis  yoap,  a  corn-crib  next,  and  a  wa^oa  shed  the 
year  after,  absorb  a  iTouil  many  trees;  the  houaoliold  fires  lick  up  the  rcidue;  so 
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li»Te  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored  with  fisli.  A  lake  of  this  de- 
scriptioD,  witli  ita  rich  Btores  offish  and  game,  forms  no  unenviable  append- 
age to  a  farm,  and  ia  properly  oppreoiated.  But  with  all  its  fength  of  lake 
coast,  Michigan  can  boast  of  but  few  good  harbors,  yet  (here  are  severul  that 
afford  cicellent  shelter  from  the  storms  that  frequently  sweep  over  these 
great  island  seafi,  and  lash  theiu  into  turmoil." 

The  fisheries  of  Michigan  are  an  important  element  of  her  industry.  The 
proceeds  of  these  amount,  annually,  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, exceeding,  in  valne,  the  combined  product  of  the  rest  of  the  fresh- 
water fisheries  in  the  Union. 

Among  them  the  white  fish,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  the  muscolonge,  are  un- 
surpassed for  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  Mackinaw  has  been  famous  as  the 
greatest  fishing  point  on  the  lakes.  The  work  in  that  vicinity  is  mostly 
done  by  half-breeds — of  French  and  Indian'blnod — in  the  employ  of  mer- 
chants. Of  late  years  colonies  of  Norwegians  have  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Trained  in  the  severe  school  of  their  rugged  oorthern  homes,  they 
aihibit  the  greatest  daring,  going  out  in  their  tiny  craft  during  the  heaviest 
^es. 

¥he  settled  parts  of  Michigan  are  well  supplied  with  railroads,  and  others 

iM  in  progress  which  will  bring  her  valuable  lands  on  the  north  into  mar- 

tet.  Within  the  stale  are  an  unusually  large  nun 
4  country  so  full  of  lumber,  the^c  are  easily  constr 
«he  increase  of  business  comhiunication. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  prei^ent  population  of  Michigan,  is  of  New  England 

descent.     About  one  third  of  its  settlers  came  directly  from  the  stale  of  New 

■Sork.     The  number  of  inhnhid.nts  in  IBIO,  was  4,762;  in   1830,  31,639; 

in  1350,  3y7,U54  :.  in  18C0,  754,291. 


IE  Michigan  Cenlnil  lUl^nad  ippeir  o 

DliRoiT,  the  principal  city,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Michijraii,  is  sit- 
<i»Won  the  N.W.  or  right  bank  of  Detroit  River,  or  strait,  82  miles  E.S-E. 
'"n  Lansing,  the  present  capital.  The  name  rfWmiV,  the  French  word  for 
"itnit,"  indicates  its  location.  Tlie  city  extends  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half, 
l^nnter  of  it  being  ab<iut  7  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  above  th« 
*W«iid  of  Lake  Erie,  526  from  Washington,  and,  by  steamboat,  327  from 

17 
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it  1TM  iiniiorstood  that  thit  mnin  pnrt;  of  tlie  hostile  Indians  wu  ?Dll<>i.'teJ  ;  unt! 
ta  proclsiona  were  goaroe,  and  hard  to  convey  in  enph  a  countrv.  n  detachio'^iit  vvnt 
sent  rorwud  to  Fun  Winiiebofio,  ul  the  portage  tietwc^^n  the  Wisconain  and  Fni 
Uiverv,  tu  nrocure  auppliM.  This  detauhincnt,  hearing  of  BImIc  Uowk'a  urmy 
pnrsupd  tmd  overtook  them  on  ths  2Ut  of  July,  near  liie  WisooQsin  Riv^r,  Find  III 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.     Oen.  Henry,  who  commuoded  thn  pnrW, 

'  ■■■■■■  -■.-         -       jjjgg    ^f     ^    Ijjj.l.      --  !■...  1  -". 

■0  atlempta  ti 

tivcs  in  viun;  and  then  t>  ^eneiul  chutEO  was  mnde  br  the  whde  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  with  each  eacoees  that,  it  ia  »aid,  liftT'two  oi  the  red  men  went  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  while  but  one  Atnericon  was  killed  uul  eight  wounded 

Before  this  action,  Henry  hod  wnt  word  of  his  raotiuna  to  the  main  nraiy,  by 
whom  he  was  immediately  n^oinod,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  whole  DrHoed  the 
WiacoBsin  in  puruuit  of  Block  Hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  tha  KliMivslppC 
Upon  tlie  banK  of  that  river,  nearly  oppoHJte  Che  Upper  Iowa,  the  Indiana  wer« 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2d  of  Aaeust.  witli  a  hws  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  whiie  of  the  whiten  but  rigbteen  fdl.  Thin  battle  entirdy  broke  the 
power  of  Block  Hawk ;  he  fled,  bat  was  sciied  by  the  WinnebaqocB,  and  upon  the 
2Tth,  was  deliveretl  to  tho  offioets  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  du  Cliiaa. 

Gen.  f^cutt,  during;  the  months  of  July  and  August,  woe  iwntendlu^  with  ft  wotm 
than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera  hat]  just  ri^aohod  Cnnndu;  parsing  up  ibe 
tH.  Lawrence  lo  Detroit,  it  OTertook  the  weetern-bonnd  anuaiui^ut,  aiid  liiirnecf<-rth 
tho  oainp  became  a  hospital  On  tho'dtb  of  July,  hia  thinned  ranks  IftndM  at  Fori 
Dearborn  or  Chicn^o,  but  it  waa  lata  in  August  before  they  readied  Um  MisaMlppl. 
The  number  of  iJiat  band  who  died  from  the  «ho]om,  must  have  been  at  lecmt  seren 
times  OS  great  an  that  of  nil  who  fell  in  battle.  There  were  aeveral  otiier  t<kir- 
mi^hes  of  tho  troops  with  the  IndiaoB.  snd  a  number  of  individuals  inurdi>T*d; 
nmkin^  in  all  about  seventy-Bve  persoos  killed  ia  these  actions,  or  murdered  on  the 

eaty,  whieh  relinquished 
r  which  Btipiilatcd  « 
1  be  paid ;  constituting  now  the  eastoro  portion  of  the   stata  of 
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where  Ihe;  xnnv  sold.  They  had  their  regulnr  lines  of  communication  from  'Witt- 
eonsin  to  St  Louis,  &nd  from  Ehs  Wabash  to  the  Miasiwippi.  In  Ogle  county,  it  in 
(■•id  they  had  a  juttioe  of  the  peace  and  a  conBtablo  amonjt  their  agsociiilcB,  &nd 
they  contrived  aNrArs  lo  secure  a  friend  on  the  jury  wbeaei'er  one  of  their  num- 
Aw  WHS  tried.  TrisI  ullor  triitl  had  Ijiken  place  at  Dixon,  the  county  seal,  and  U 
iud  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  n  conviction  on  the  clearest  erioence,  until  En 


CuB&ia-liui-k,  on  the  Ohio. 


April  of  this  year,  when  two  horao  thierea  botnj;  on  trial,  eleven  of  thejur^  threat 
md  the  twelfth  juror  with  a  taste  of  the  cowikin,  unless  be  would  brmg  in  a 
wHict  of  fEuilty.  He  did  so,  and  the  men  were  eondemned.  Before  they  were 
TtwiTcd  to  the  state  prinon,  the  court  house,  a  fine  building;,  just  erected  at  an  ex- 
pniM  iif  t20,000,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  jail  whb  m  flames,  but  luckily  they 
itrteitini^ished  without  tlie  libemlion  of  the  prisoners.  Such,  at  length,  be- 
ssmfl  the  feeling  of  insecurity,  that  300  ciliiens  of  Ogle,  De  Kalb  and  Winnebago 
nmniieB  formed  themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
i"!  the  conntry  of  these  scoundrels.  Tho  patrons  of  the  thieves  lived  at  some 
of  Ihe  finest  groves,  where  thoy  owned  larfje  farms.  Ten  or  twenty  stolen  horsea 
woald  be  brought  to  one  of  these  places  of  a  night,  and  before  sunrise,  the  despera- 
ii«t  employed  to  steal  them  were  again  mounted  and  on  their  way  to  some  other 
•talion.  In  breaking  up  these  haunts,  the  regulators  generally  proceeded  with 
•one  of  the  formalities  commonly  used  in  administcrint;  justice,  the  accused  being 
wktimI  to  make  a  defense,  and  witnesses  examined  both  for  and  against  him. 

At  this  time,  there  lired  at  Washington  Grove,  in  Ogle  coun^,  one  Bridge,  a  no- 
torioua  confederate  and  harborer  of  horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters.     In  Julv  two 
Bone  thieves  had  been  Bogged,  and  Bridge  received  a  notice   from  the  regulators 
liw  he  must  leave  the  county  by  the  17ch,  or  become  a  proper  subject  for  the 
Inch  law.     Thereupon  he  came  into  Dixon,  and  asked  for  assistance  to  defend 
_    buperaoo  and  dwelling  from  the  lawless  violence  of  these  men.     The  peonlc  of 
Uiiun  then  came  together,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  fully  ap- 
proved of  what  tho  association  hod  done,  and  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Bridges  the 
term  of  fonr  hours  to  depart  from  the  town.     He  went  away  immediately,  and  in 
great  trepidation,  but  made  preparations  to  defend  himself     He  kept  20  armed 
Ben  about  bis  place  for  two  dnyn,  but  thinking,  at  lant,  that  the  regulators  did  not  . 
mean  to  carry  their  threuts  into  execution,  he  dismissed  them.     The  regnlators 
•ubaeqaently  removed  his  family,  and  demolished  his  dwelling. 
Kot  long  after,  two  men,  mounted  and  carrying  rifles,  called  at  UiB  TBav4eKc«  ol 
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n  Mr.  r;\m7iliel!,  living  fit  Whiterock  Orove,  in  Ogle  county,  who  belonged  to  tib 
i'riiii]>aiiv  lit'  rc^'iihiiors,  and  n-ho  ictvi  aa  the  mepaenzcr  to  convey  to  Bi-idgea  to 
onlcr  In  hiivc  ifii'  county.  Meeting  Mrx.  Campbell  without  the  house,  thoj  tol 
Imt  (liiit  thi'v  winlii'il  to  upeftk  to  her  husband.  Cftmpbell  made  his  oppesranoe  •: 
tin:  dour.  ;viid  immodiulely  both  the  men  fired.  He  fell,  niorlall;  wounded,  tind  din 
in  n  f'''W  iiiiniLli'R  "  You  have  killed  my  husband,"  Haid  Mrs.  Campbell  to  one  u 
(III'  uuirlcnTs.  wlidsp  name  was  Drincoll,     Upon  this  thpy  rode  off  at  full  gpeed. 

Ah  s('Ou  a^f  the  evnl  was  known,  the  whole  country  was  roused,  and  every  ma 
-tvliii  iv^M  lint  no  n!isiii'iat«  of  the  horse  thieves,  shouldered  his  riSe  to  go  ia  pursu' 
nl'  till?  iiiiinliTcrs,  They  apprehended  the  father  of  DHhcoU,  a  niao  nearly  7 
vciirs  of  n^e,  nnil  one  oi  his  sons,  William  Urisroll,  the  former  a  reputed  bore 
thii'I',  iind  the  hitter  a  man  who  had  hitherto  born  a  tolerably  fair  cbaracter,  an 
siilijci'ieil  Ihpiu  [ij  a  si-parate  examination.  The  father  wm  wary  in  his  an^wen 
anil  jiiir  iin  Ifi''  ^i|>p<-;inincc  of  perfect  innocence,  but  William  Driscoll  was  greatl 
ii.'ii.'i  <l  I 'I  I  'I'll.-  .'1  tliat  he.  with  his  father  and  others,  had  planned  the  mai 
iliT       '  ;  iliiit  David  Driscoll,  his  brother,  together  with  another  nss< 

I'i.ii  :   'ii  execute  iL     The  faliier  and  son  were  then  sentenced  t 

i^'""i  1 1' ",  w  :■!-.■  :  .11  ml  and  made  to  kneel.  Alinut  50  men  ti>ok  aim  at  each,  an 
in  liiri'i-  iHiiiiK  irriiu  til,,  lime  they  were  taken,  they  were  both  dead  men.  A  p: 
WHS  dii^  on  the  Hjint  where  they  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  near  their  dwelling 
Thi>ir  corpses,  pierced  with  bullet  botes  in  every  part,  were  thrown  in,  and  th 
enrlh  was  heujred  over  them. 

The  nursuit  of  David  Driaco 
wo.-!  killed,  went  on  with  great  Botivity,  ii 
country  in  every  direction,  determined  that  no  lurking  place  xhould  hide  then 
The  upshot  was,  that  the  Oriscoll  family  lor^t  another  member,  and  the  horse  thieve 
anJ  [h.iir  eiiiifi-'diTiilL's  were  driven  from  the  country. 

W  ii  I'll.  :i  1 .1-'.  |.  t^  voiirs,  tlie  thinly  settled  {larts  of  Towa  have  suiTered  from  lik 
( riM  .  .         '■  rsi)  thtBTes,  until  the  people  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  lik 

F'iKi::.  ll'pelling  the  nuisHncc.     To  the  isohited  settler  in  a  wildei 

iM-- ■     iiii-    !■ .  1-1 .' riMiiy  a  Ions  mile  from  neighbors,  the  horse  is  of  a  peeuHs 
valiii'.  ci-iMviii'm  iinkninvn.     So  keenly  is  the  robbery  of  these  animals  felt,  tha 
penal  tics  t 
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The  discovery  and  enrly  Hettlement  of  Micl)i)^ii  is  dae  to  th«  Franeh 


iboM  motives  n 


3  the  proBecntioc 


I  of  the  fiir  trade,  and,  iocidentally,  the 
conversion  of  the  lodiaos.  To  pro- 
mote the  latter  object,  Father  Sagard 
reached  Lake  HnroD  in  1632,  seven 

{ears  after  the  foonding  of  Quebec, 
ut  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  appears  to  have  been  vittlted 
Bomenbat  earlier.  The  tract  of  ter* 
ritory  now  embraced  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  derives  its  name,  it  is  snid, 
from  the  Indian  word,  Micki-tawg-ye- 
gaa,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  is,  the  Lake 
Country. 

The  Huron  tribe  of  Indians  were 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan,, They  were  anciently  very  nu- 
merous, brave  and  powerful,  and  their 
setclemeuta  extended  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Superior.  Ab  early  as  1634, 
the  French  Catholic  missionaries 
'"•  founded  a  mission  near  Lake  Huron, 

ud  in  1660,  a  station  was  established  on  the  rocky  and  pine  clad  borders  of 
hate  Superior.  In  1668,  the  Mission  at  St.  Marys  Falls  was  founded,  and 
"<  1671,  Father  Marqnette  gathered  a  little  fiock  of  Indian  converts  at  Point 
St.  IgoatiuB,  on  the  main  land,  north  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.  The  great 
^j  of  the  HuroQB  were  converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  the 
<ffotts  of  the  missionaries.  The  Iroguoit,  or  Fivt  Nation*,  made  war  upon 
'bem,  and  massacred  or  dispersed  most  of  their  namber. 

la  1667,  Louis  XIV  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  this  territory,  to  protect 
""  French  fnr  traders.  In  1701,  a  French  colony  left  Montreal,  and  begun 
wtKttlement  of  Detroit,  which  was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  French  mis- 
"Wuies  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Having  established  military  posts  at  this 
'id  other  places  in  Michigan,  they  soon  extended  their  commerce  westward 
^  Uka  Michigan,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  They  were  steadily 
°PPOKd  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  settlements  being  somewhat  neglected  b^ 
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the  French  goverrment,  they  never  flourished  as  colonies.  At  the  pcnoe  of 
17113,  all  the  Frtiiich  pos&eiuion^  in  North  America  came  uniJer  iho  domiiiiun 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  eipulgion  of  the  French,  the  celebrated  Iiidiun 
cliief,  Fiittliae,  seized  the  ocousiou  to  rid  the  country  of  ihe  hat«d  (rhit^a.  b; 
n  ^neral  uprising,  and  simultaneous  attacks  ou  all  tLe  forte  of  the  English 
on  the  IhIcca.  Mackinuw  was  token  by  etratjigein,  and  the  icnrrteon  buIcV 
ercd,  Detroit  was  besiesed  aome  monthf,  by  Ponliatf,  with  UOO  Indiana,  but 
it  held  out  QQtil  the  Indian  allies,  becoming  weary  of  the  siege,  retired,  and 
lefl  Puntiac  no  choice  but  lo  make  peace.  At  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  AUchigan,  being  ineluded  tn  the  Nortb- 
veet  Territory,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States;  the  British,  however,  did 
not  surrender  the  post  of  Detroit  until  1790. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by  Wayne,  with  the  IndiaoB,  whicli 
was  made  in  1795,  the  settleraentB  upon  the  Manmee  (now  wholly  included 
in  Ohio),  upon  the  Kni^in  nod  Detroit  Rivers,  were  orgsniied  under  the 
name  of  Wayne  county,  and  Detroit  was  tlie  scat  of  juetiee.  In  1796,  ibe 
whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  va&organiRed  into  five  oxtfosivo  connties, 
of  which  Wayne,  as  deseribod  above,  was  one.  The  others,  with  their  loca- 
tion, were  as  follows ;  "  Washington  county  comprised  all  that  portion  <if  iho 
present  stale  of  Ohio  within  forty  mileii  of  the  Ohio  River,  aud  between  the 
Huakingum  and  the  Little  Miami;  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  Jostite.  Ilamr 
ilton  county  comprised  all  tliat  region  of  country  between  the  Litlk-  and 
the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Ohio  iRivcr;  and  (.'inciii- 
nati  was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county  embraced  the  country  near  the  Ohio 
River,  between  the  Great  Miami  and  Ihe  Wiibash  Uivcrs:  and  Viiiccnnes  was 
the  county  seat.  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  Settlements  upoq  the  Illinois 
and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  up<ni  the  Upp«r  MiMesippi; 
and  Kaiikaskin  was  the  seat  of  justice." 
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incTeased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive  of  lodiaus.  The  following  year  the 
number  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over 
thirty-eight  counties,  comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  'attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,'  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan; 
The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a  stockade  village,  had  now  become 
^a  city,'  with  nearly  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  humble  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over 
a  wide  extent  of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms  and 
civilized  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurped  the  encampment 
and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  'River  Raisin'  were  crowned 
with  hamlets  and  towns  instead  of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  J836,  and  the  'state  of  Michi- 
ean  '  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1837,  and 
Stephens  T.  Mason  was  made  the  first  governor." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw,  being  garrisoned 
by  only  57  men,  under  Lieut.  Hanks,  was  surrendered  to  a  party  of  British 
and   Indians   on  July  17,  1812.     On   the  15th  of  August,  Gen.  Brock, 
with  a  force  of  1,300  men,  of  whom  700  were  Indians,  summoned  Oten.  Hull 
to  surrender  Detroit,  stating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  control  the  Indians 
if  any  resistance  should  be  offered.     Although  Hull  had  a  force  of  800  men, 
he  supposed  it  would  be  useless  to  resist,  ai^d,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
surrendered  the  fort,  and,  in  the  capitulation,  included  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan.     The  indignation  was  great  against  him,  and  after  he  was  ex- 
changed, he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  sentenced  to  death,  but  on  account 
of  his  age  and  services  in  the  Revolution,  the  president  remitted  the  punish- 
ment, but  deprived  him  of  all  military  command.     In  Jan.,  1813,  Gen.  Win- 
chester, who  was  encamped  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  River  Raisin,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor.     After  a  severe 
contest,  Gen.  Winchester  surrendered,  under  the  promise  of  being  protected 
from  the  Indians.     The  promise  was  broken:  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
mostly  those  who  were  wounded,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.     The  cele- 
hrttcd  naval  victory  of  Perry  occurred  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  only  a 
few  miles  from  her  shores,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  were  defeated  by  Harrison,  and  in  which  Tecumseh  was 
•lain,  took  place  only  a  short  distance  from  Detroit,  within  the  adjacent 
Canadian  territory.     A  brief  outline  of  these  events  we  present  below : 

"P«Ty't  Victory, — The  grand  object  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1813, 
la  the  wesU  was  to  attack  Maiden  and  reconuuer  Michigan  from  the  enemy;  but 
this  conld  not  be  effectually  done,  so  lonz  as  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  held  possession 
•f  Lake  Erie.  To  further  the  desired  object,  a  number  of  vessels  had  been  build- 
ing at  Erie,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake,  and  were  finished  early  in  August 
T&y  consisted  of  two  twenty  cun  vessels,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  carrying  from 
Me  to  three  each — the  whole  fleet  numbering  fiHiy-four  |;uns  On  the  10th  of  Sep 
teiiber,  Perry  fell  in  with,  and  gave  battle  to,  the  British  fleet  near  the  \?estern 
nid  of  the  lake,  under  Commodore  Barclay,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in 
^  sixtjr-foor  guns.  The  number  of  guns  in  both  fleets,  in  some  cases,  is  surpassed 
hj  those  of  a  single  battle-ship  of  the  line.  The  engagement  between  these  little 
fleets  was  desperate,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Never  was  victory  more  complete; 
trery  British  ship  struck  her  colors,  and  the  Americans  took  more  prisoners  than 
they  themselves  numbered  men. 

Gen.  Harrison,  at  this  time,  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  in  the 
ricini^  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  Fort  Meigs;  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  un- 
der Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  were  at  Maiden,  ready,  in  case  of  a  successful  issue, 
to  renew  their  ravages  upon  the  American  borders. 
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Battle  of  the  Thamea.—^nmtoa'g  nrnij  hoA  reooicpil  a  reinrorcement  nf  3,000 
Kentucky  Tolunteeni,  undpr  Gov.  t^helbj*.  Od  tiie  2Tlh  of  t^ptembor.  l\f^  Hiniri 
boilT  uf  the  army  hriIchI  Tor  Detroit  River,  int«iidinK  Ui  ealti  Caniula  hr  llin  iiilley 
of  the  Tliames.  Two  da;8  after,  Knrrisun  whb  ilI  twitlwich,  and  M'Artbur  t«iK 
po4!ies.4ion  of  Detroit  Proctor  TetrcatAd  up  the  ThameB.  nas  pursoeJ.  &□'!  vomD 
np  with  tin  tlie  5th  of  Octobpr,  bj  Uiirri»on'«  uriny;  Ui<^  Americans  numburinj; 
something  over  3,000,  and  their  trmmy  &boat  2,000,  The  latter  were  bndlv  poatrd 
in  order  of  battlo.  Their  infantiT-  wm  fomed  in  two  lincR,  eitending  miRi  ths 
river  to  a  Btnall  dividinf;  swamp;  Uio  Indiana  extended  from  the  Utter  to  a  larjier 
swamp.  The  Kentucky  mnunted  tatn.  under  Col  Kicfaanl  M.  Jobmion,  diridcil 
inli)  two  pnrts.  The  one  under  the  coloaol  in  perann,  charged  the  Indiana ;  tl>s 
otber  under  hta  brotbt^r  James,  diarmil  tho  infantn'.  Tlin  latter  reccircd  the 
enemy's  fire,  brnUe  tlirou;-h  their  ranlta,  and  crinted  fiueh  a  ptiniu,  tliiU  they  at 
once  Nurrendered.  Upon  the  left,  the  cnntnst  with  the  Indiana  wm  more  »evurc ; 
b"t  there  thp  impetunBily  nt  the  Eenluckianw  overtniuc  th»  enemy,  TneutnEeh^ 
their  leader,  beii^c  amon^:  the  tlaitL  The  battle  wns  over  in  bulf  un  hour,  witli  IL 
loag  to  both  armies  uf  .le»x  thiui  fifty  killed.  I'rootor  6ed  at  tlie  bo^innin;  of  the 
action.  In  Januury,  1^14.  the  enemy  again  tw>k  a  positirm  near  th«  bntUi^eld  ol 
the  ThuiDea  Cnpt  tloluien,  while  oavaneinK  to  meet  ibem,  learned  that  a  ciiperior 
&iree  wn>  approiicbing.  Having  nested  hita.ielf  on  a  bill,  and  thrown  up  intri^nch- 
acntH,  he  wuB  viporousiy  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  conaiderublo  loss. 

Atliuk  on  Mackiiiair. — In  the  June  follon^nK.  (^oL  CniKhiin  att«Dipl^>d  tu  tube 
the  island  of  .Mackinaw,  but  his  foTM)  bdng  insulGcient,  he  wui  repelled  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  men,  nmiin^  whom  was  Mi^or  Holmes. 

it'  Arthvr'i  ExpeiJili-iH. — The  lasljinovement  of  canBequence  in  the  nortli-wpMt, 
durioK  the  war,  wua  tlic  •'Xpedition  ofUen.  M'Arthur.  He  leA  Detroit  on  the  2r.tli 
of  UuCnber,  with  sevt'n  hundred  caiulry,  intending  to  more  lo  the  relief  of  Ge«i_ 
Brown,  who  wub  bcaiutfi'd  by  the  enemy  at  Fort  Erie,  on  the  Niagara  Kirer,  oppo- 
site Buffalo.  When  he  bad  proceeded  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea,  ti«  ascer^ 
tained  that  the  enemy  were  too  BtroDg  in  front,  and  lje  changed  his  course,  cI^b- 
feated  a  body  of  oppuHing  tnilitia,  destroyed  sevenil  milU,  and  returned  to  Detroit 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  nlthou^ih  pursued  by  about  1,1^00  re^lar  troops." 

"The  history  of  MichiRan,"  saya  Lanman,  "exhibila  three  diatinct  axk« 
Btronj;'1y  marked  epoehs.  The  first  may  properly  be  denominated  the  ruinrw  n 
tic,  which  extends  to  the  year  17G0,  when  its  dominion  was  traosreTred  fro^ 
France  to  Great  Britain.  Thin  was  the  period  when  the  first  beams  of  cir  ill 
EutioD  had  scarcely  penetrated  its  forcsle,  and  the  paddles  of  the  French  fu 
traHoT.4  Hwent  the  takes,  and  the  boat  ennpa  of  the  tradera  awaktiiiArf  tribc'^   an 
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at  36,324  square  miles.  The  lake  coast  of  Michigan  is  more  than  1,400 
miles  long.  The  Southern  Peninsula^  or  Michigan  proper,  comprises  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  the  state.  The  Northern  Peninsula  has 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  220  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  about  120  miles  in 
its  greatest  width.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  about  283  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  200  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  broadest  part. 

The  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  may  be  considered,  generally,  as  one 
Tast  undulating  plain,  seldom  becoming  rough  or  broken.  There  are  occa- 
sional conical  elevations  from  150  to  200  feet  in  bight,  but  generally  much 
less.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  often  steep;  forming  bluffs;  while  those 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  coasted  by  shifting  "sand  hills  of  from  100  to  200  feet 
in  bight.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  a  fertile 
table  land,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  level  the  great  lakes.  To  the 
traveler,  the  country  presents  an  appearance  picturesque  and  delightful. 
Through  a  considerable  part,  it  is  so  even  and  free  from  brush  as  to  permit 
carriages  to  be  driven  through  with  considerable  facility.  The  lowering 
forest  and  grove,  the  luxuriant  prairie,  the  numerous  crystal  lakes  and  lim- 
pid rivulets,  are  so  frequently  and  happily  blended  together,  Especially  in  the 
southern  section,  as  to  render  this  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Union. 

The  part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  generally  known  to  travelers,  and 
containing  seven  eighths  of  the  population  and  productive  industry  of  the 
state,  stretches  north  100  miles  or  so,  from  the  north  line  of  Indiana,  reach- 
ing from  Toledo  on  the  east  to  within  some  50  miles  of  Chicago  on  the  west, 
embracing  some  20,000  square  miles  of  mainly  arable  land,  having  the  aver- 
age climate  of  New  York,  or  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  with  about  the 
area  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Southern. 
While  the  latter  is  level  or  moderately  undulating  and  quite  fertile,  the  for- 
mer (sometimes  called  the  Siberia  of  Michigan)  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  sterile  in  soil.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
composed  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which,  in  many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  castles,  etc.,  forming 
the  celebrated  ^* Pictured  Rocks ;^^  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
composed  of  a  limestone  rock. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  is  primitive  in  formation,  but  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Here  are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A  block  of  almost 
pure  copper,  weighing  over  a  tun,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  state  rests 
imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  national  monument  at  Washington. 

Michigan  has  not  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  prairie  states ;  but 
she  has  enduring  elements  of  solid  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  render  her 
among  the  most  prosperous.  Among  these  are  her  vast  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  her  inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  finest  of  gypsum,  her  extensive 
fisheries;  her  recently  discovered  salt  springs,  and  deposits  of  coal,  and  of 
copper  and  iron  ore,  a  climate  rendered  equable  and  healthy  by  the  vast 
bodies  of  water  which  nearly  surround  her,  together  with  a  soil  that  pays 
fairly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  A  popular  journalist  gives  us  some 
sabetantial  thoughts  upon  this  subject.     He  says : 

At  first  view,  Michigan  would  seem  far  less  inviting  to  farmers  in  quest  of  a  lo- 
eatioiL,  than  her  more  western  sisters,  and  accordingly  her  j^rowth  has,  for  tho  last 
90  years,  been  far  slower  than  theirs.  Her  soil  is,  m  the  average,  not  nearly  so 
lidk  as  thai  of  the  prairies,  and  is  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while 
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Iier  iintliabiired  lands  arc  apt  to  be  swampy.  Tbf^rc  are  some  esccptiuiu  HMf 
her  soathom  imrder;  but  in  funeral,  her  low  lerel*  ore  ooTered  widi  bo^^rnM, 
or  with  n  growth  of  black  b^  or  low  spruce,  iind  ana  not  be  nutde  praJuotive 
of  gmin  nrurly  bo  booq,  bo  olieaplj,  nor  ho  ubuiidantlj,  aa  can  tlia  pnurina  of 
lllinoU  or  luwn.  Uenco  it  ia  but  nntnrnl  ibat  the  prcnt  ninjorJtv  of  e»ijt«rn  Hir- 
iners,  in  quest  of  new  Inaib,  ibould  push  on  to  the  prairie  siutes,  there  to  tiMiure 
llLDils  that  are  readily  made,  bnnidJy  and  e^nerously  proJiictive. 

To  bujf  a  heavilj  timbiired  quarter  secLiun,  let  da^ii^l  in  apoD  it,  put  up  n  W 
cnbio,  nod  move  a  fauilj  into  it,  with  a  determinatioa  to  make  tbero  a  furm.  nnd 
eet  a  living  while  making  i^  i«  an  act  of  geauine  courage.  Manjr  a  man  hu 
beon  crowned  a  hero  on  oonsiderably  cheaper  terms.  He  who  doa«.it,  better  de- 
Borres  a  peasion  than  (he  ei-ao1diera,  wudid  confess  hiu  seemed  lilBpiwiid  lo 
quiirt«r  for  life  on  the  treaaufjr.  For  tiie  first  half  doien  ,vearB  or  so,  th«  growtii 
of  that  farm  will  be  Buaroelj  peroeptible,  sinee  tive  dajB'  work  must  be  ili»ie  eliie- 
vrhefe  to  every  one  dutotad  to  th«  enlarf^ement  of  the  clearing.     Making  rooilv, 

'  \g  U>  mili,  banting  entile  natraf  in  ttia  deutfo  forest,  making  feneea,  et<i,.  wHh 
necuBBitj  of  working  for  otha»  to  proaore  those  necauariea  of  lil'c  that  tba 
narron-  piitcb  of  stutupj  clearing  refuses  to  suppl;,  oonsume  at  )ca<t  five  siztliB  uf 
the  time;  so  that  the  poor  man  who,  from  the  brst,  adda  Gve  acrea  per  nnnuni  to 
the  area  of  arable  soil  which  surrounds  his  cabin,  dous  very  well.  But  when  13 
or  2t.)  aores  thus  cleared,  bet;in  to  furnish  adequate  bronJ  for  Iiia  family,  nod  ^roni 
for  his  cattle,  the  case  is  brav«lj  altered.  Mills  are  bj  this  time  nearer  an<l  uiure 
easily  reached;  roads  are  better,  and  reouire  lew  labor  at  bia  hands;  each  oddi' 
tion  to  his  olearing  requires  fonoing  on  but  two  sides,  instead  of  three  or  four  m 
atfirsti  the  older  stumps  begin  to  yield  to  the  plow;  wild  animals  and  birds  are 
less  destructive  of  his  growing  crops  than  whon  tlie  nleariog  was  but  a  hand's 
breadth ;  bo  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  may  jiow  be  given  to  clearing  instead 
of  one,  After40  acres  have  been  cleared,  the  timber  ceases  to  be  hn  obstaoli:: 
the  neighboring  saw  mill  or  embryo  village  will  take  sDme  of  it  at  a  price  that  will 
at  lea«t  pay  for  cutting  and  drawing;  the  blank  Bsh  swamp  supplies  in  abuodanoo 
the  best  of  rail  timber;  a  barr,  'his  year,  a  corn-crib  ueit.  and  a  wa(p>n  shed  the 
year  allor,  absorb  a  good  many  trees;  the  household  fires  lick  up  the  renidue:  eo 
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htre  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored  with  fifch.  A  lake  of  this  de- 
scriptioD,  with  ifa  rich  stores  offish  and  f^^ime,  forms  do  anenriable  append- 
age to  a  fariD,  SDd  is  properly  appreciated.  But  with  all  its  fength  of  luke 
coast,  Michigan  can  boast  of  but  few  good  harbors,  yet  there  are  several  that 
afford  cscellent  shelter  from  the  storms  that  frequently  sweep  over  these 
great  island  seas,  aod  lash  them  into  turmoil." 

The  fisheries  of  Michigan  are  an  iniportaDt  element  of  her  industry.  The 
pTOceeds  of  these  amount,  annually,  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  doU 
tan,  exceeding,  in  value,  the  combined  product  of  the  rest  of  the  fresh- 
water fisheries  in  the  Union. 

Among  them  the  white  fisb,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  the  muscolonge,  are  un- 
■nrpsssed  for  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  Mackinaw  has  been  famous  as  the 
greatest  fishing  point  on  the  lukes.  The  work  in  that  vieinily  is  mostly 
aone  by  half-breeda — of  Freuuh  and  Indian'blood — in  the  employ  of  mer- 
chants. Of  late  years  colonics  of  Norwegians  have  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Trained  in  the  severe  school  of  their  rugged  northern  homes,  they 
oxhibit  the  greatest  daring,  going  out  in  their  tiny  craft  during  the  heaviest 
gales. 

7he  settled  parts  of  Micbipian  are  well  supplied  with  railroads,  and  others 
iM  in  progveas  which  will  bring  her  valuable  lands  on  the  north  into  mar- 
ket. Within  the  stjite  are  an  unusually  large  number  of  plunk  roads.  In 
I  country  ko  full  of  lumber,  the^c  are  easily  constructed,  and  add  much  to 
the  increase  of  business  communication. 

The  great  bulk  of  tbc  present  population  of  Michigan,  is  of  New  England    ' 
descent.     About  one  third  of  its  setllcrs  came  directly  from  tlie  state  of  New 
lork.     The  number  of  inhnbirnnts  in  1810,  was  4,762;  in  1S30,  31,639j 
tal850,  a97,(;54:.in  18G0,  754,291. 


Soulh-taiiem 


of  Peti-o, 
id  formerly  the  capital  of  Miohipan,  i 


n  Drpol,  It  Wlii<I«r,  on  ttis  CuHdi 


DiTBOiT,  the  principal  city,  i 
»W  on  the  N.W.  or  right  bank  of  netroit  River,  or  strait,  82  m'ilea  E.S.K. 
^o  Unsing,  the  present  capital,  "  The  name  d'flrmi,  the  French  word  for 
"•triit,"  indicates  its  location.  Tlie  city  extends  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half, 
'Mnnler  of  it  being  about  7  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  abovo  tfas 
*«t«id  of  Lake  Erie,  526  from  Washington,  and,  by  steamboat,  327  from 
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Buffalo.  The  width  between  the  docts  nt  Wiinisnr,  Canada  West.  «nd  tbose 
of  Detroit,  ojiposito,  is  nboat  half  a  uiile,  umi  the  depth  of  wnter  from  12  to 
48  I'eet.  The  current  in  the  deepafel  part  of  ihc  BtreuD,  opposite  the  city, 
flows  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miUs  per  hour,  Such  ia  iti>  dopth  and 
uuiforinity,  that  it  makes  Detroit  a  secure  and  acceeaible  harbor  in  all 
Beasona. 

Bordering  the  river,  and  for  1,S00  feet  bnclc  from  it,  the  plan  of  ihe  eilj 
U  rectangular — in  rear  of  this  trian^lor.  Tbe  streets  are  spacious,  &ud 
among  the  more  noted  are  eight  avenues;  three  of  these  are  300  feet,  and 
five  others  120  feet  wide.  Five  of  these  center  nt  a  public  groand  called  the 
Grand  Circus.  In  the  city  are  several  public  squares  or  spaces,  tho  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Cumpae  Martius  and  the  Circus.  A  large  portion  of 
the  buitdinga  are  of  wood,  bat  there  are  many  handsome  and  nubetsiiiial 
bricit  buildings.  Among  the«e  may  bo  nientioned,  the  old  stale  house,  voir 
uaod  for  literary  purposes;  the  two  Catholic  cathedruU;  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  several  others.  There  are  in  all  about  30  churches.  The 
Central  Railroad  freight  depot,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  tho  United  Slates. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  the  purest  of  water  from  tho  Detroit  Kiver;  the 
reservoir,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  la  kept  supplied  by  means  of  a  stciim  ei{gine. 
The  business  of  Detroit  is  immen».  It  has  several  extensive  manufaclories, 
large  steam  saw  mills,  founderies,  maehine  shops,  etc.  It  is  moBt  adioEtxbly 
Bitnated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  oommercial  emporium.  The  nav- 
igatioo  of  the  river  and  lake  is  opeti  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  tho 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ateum  and  sailing  vessels  is  ver}'  great,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  this,  and  the  numerous  railroad  communications, 
thousands  of  emigrants  travel  annuuljy,  aud  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 

E-oduee  are  transported.     A  direct  trade  has,  of  late  years,  sprung  up  with 
urope,  by  means  of  sailing  vessels,  from  this  and  other  lalie  ports,  via  the 
Welland  Cunal,  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Atlantic  Ocean.     In 
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lod  the  HuroDS.  The  Fozea,  having  laid  a  secret  plna  for  the  destmctian 
of  the  French  fort,  the  plot  wastreTealed  hy  one  of  the  fricDdlj  Indians,  a 
coDTert  to  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the  13tli  of  Jlay,  Detroit  was  attacked  by 
the  Foxes.     At  this  critical  juncture,  the  friendly  Indians,  to  vhom  the 


rteir  ill   iroodvard  Avtniif,  DelroiL 

TVCtljHutluiA  Muktt  ■pfvon  DMhri;  tUr  BdimII  KaiiHln  Iksnntnl  tarl.  In  Iba  ntrenH 
*bUi>»DI>  thcriAt.  U  Ibn  fimt  of  Wiulliard  Avrnus,  on  the  i>|>|<iHilsor  UwKiU  tide  r>r  lbs  riTer,  l>  ■son 
Oidifoltir  IkiiOmt  nr»I«rD  BiJIrwl. 

French  commaader,  M.  D'BuisHon,  had  sent  for  aid.  appeared  through  the 
vilderness,  naked,  painted  and  armed  fur  battle;  thej  were  received  into  the 
fort,  and  the  Foxes  were  obliged  to  retre&t.  They  afterward  endeavored  to 
bum  out  the  French,  and  for  this  purpose  discbar^'ed  blsiing  arrows  upoa 
tlie  fort  Maay  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  being  thatched  with  straw,  wers 
Kl  OB  fire,  bat  by  covering  the  Tev.ainder  with  wet  skins  they  wore  prc- 
•mei. 

The  French  power  in  Michigan  ceased  with  the  conqoest  of  Canada.  In  ; 
Ue  fall  of  1760,  Major  Rogers,  with  an  English  detachment,  proceeded  to- 
ward Detroit,  to  take  possession.  Dc  Bellestre,  when  he  heard  of  the  ad- 
lance  of  Rogers,  erected  a.  high  Rag-sUff,  with  an  effigy  of  a  man's  head  on 
top,  and  npoD  this  head  he  bad  placed  the  image  of  a  crow.  He  told  the 
Indiana,  who  are  strongly  impreaeed  with  symbols,  that  the  bead  represented 
MaJ.  lU^era,  and  the  crow  was  himself  The  inter  pre  lotion  of  this  group 
vas.  that  the  French  commandant  would  scratch  out  the  brains  of  the  En- 
^iih.  The  Indians,  however,  were  skeptical  as  to  ihe  rruth  of  this  emblem, 
md  told  him  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  Tact.  Maj.  Rogers,  having 
poshed  bis  boats  np  the  Detroit  River,.drew  up  his  detachment  in  a  field 
viAia  Uf  «  mile  of  the  fort.     Lieuts.  Lefflie  and  M'Cormick,  accompanied 
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bj  tiiirlv-six  R'ly.il  Americans,  were  sent  forward  to  take  posEession  of  De- 
troit, tlir.'  FroiRh  i;:irrison  HUrrendered'llieir  arms,  and  the  first  Britiah 
Q3'j:  n;iri  r;iiscJ  upuii  llia  fort,  amid  the  shouts  of  700  Indians,  poliected 
urLiLii:>l  i\n{l  ^^ltillll,  who  exulted  thut  their  prediutioa  respecting  (he  crow 
had  bteii  verilied. 

Tile  next  uvL'iit  uf  importance  in  the  history  of  Petrott,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  north-we^'t,  was  the  Indian  outbreak  called  the  "Pootiac  War." 
The  fort  at  Detroit  was,  at  this  time,  garrisoned  b^  122  men  and  8  officers, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gladw)-n.  Two  armed  vessels  were  anchored 
in  front  of  the  town  fur  defense.  The  Indians  who  besieged  it  were  600  in 
number, 

'■  Till'  [iliin  uliiiOi  Wits  devised  by  Pontiac  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Detroit;  exhibited 
rem  111.  il!.  ■  ::iiil:i  .  ,!■.  HL'll  03  strate^f.  lie  had  ordered  the  Indians  lo  wiw  off 
till  ii   '    '  'ill  ihem  under  their  blankets,  gain  admission  to  the  fort, 

ii[j<l  .  ~r::ri;kl,  whidi  was  the  delircrjofa  belt  of  wampum  in  a 

c'.-n..  '  '<|<:i  the  troops,  inaasacre  the  oScera,  and  open  the  gates  to  Ilie 

v::r:  '   ■  i'  .  who  should  stand  ready  lo  co-operate  with  those  within. 

Ill     I  ■■    '    I'iin  into  execution,  he  encamped  at  a  little  dialnnce  from 

l>r   '    '  .  '  I  til  MujorGladwyn  that  he  and  hia  warriors  wished  to  hold 

a  I  iiLilish  coramandant  on  the  following  day,  that  'they  inieht 

lirj_  .      ,  i   |i...Loe,'     This  waa  the  8[h  of  May,  1763.     The  council  was 

;^':i'i      .  'kul:  of  that  day,  on  Indian  woman,  who  had  been  emploTod 

]j\   \\  I     I  '  m.iko  him  a  pair  of  elk-skin  moccasins,  which  he  intenileil 

to  |i        I  I         I.  'rouKhtthem  to  the  fort     These  were  finished  In  so  hand- 

fuiiii.'  :  :ii  1 1  '  .  I  r,  .ir  I,,,  requested  the  woman  to  take  book  the  remainder  of  the 
skin,  ;iFii|  mnlii'  (iniii  into  Others  for  himself.  Ha  then  paid  her  for  those  whii-h 
ahc  li;i<i  Mi^tili',  mill  iirdcred  his  servant  to  see  her  from  the  fort.  Having  arrived 
Ht  the  i^iile  ivhiih  Ionic  nut  Upon  the  Detroit  Itiver,  she  lingered  as  if  her  business 
liud  been  unlioiv|K<il :  ami  l)i>9  conduct  cicited  some  remn^.  The  servant  of  the 
Couiiiiiinilaiit  mn  onlered  tu  inijuire  the  rea.-on  of  her  delay,  but  he  could  procure 
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pum,  his  ciesti eolations  became  more  violent  Near  the  period  which  had  been 
described  Dj  the  Indian  woman  as  the  time  when  the  belt  was  to  be  delivered,  and 
the  fire  upon  the  garrison  commenced,  the  governor  and  his  officers  drew  their 
swords  from  their  scabbards;  and  the  soldiers  of  the  fort,  who  had  been  drawn 
around  the  doors  of  the  council-house,  which  had  been  intenlionallj  left  open, 
made  a  clattering  upon  the  ground  with  their  arms.  Pontiac,  whose  eagle  e^e  had 
never  quailed  in  battle,  turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  delivered  the  belt  m  the 
usual  manner;  while  his  warriors  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  but  con- 
tinued calm. 

Pontiac's  speech  having  been  concluded,  Major  Gladwin  commenced  his  answer; 
but  instead  of  thanking  Pontiac  for  his  professions  of  mendship,  he  accused  him 
of  being  a  traitor;  nnd  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  knowleage  of  the  plot,  ho 
advanced  toward  tlie  chief  who  sat  nearest,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  dis- 
closed the  shortened  rifle.  lie  advised  him  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the  fort  be- 
fore his  young  men  should  discover  the  design  and  massacre  the  Indians;  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  person  should  be  held  safe  until  he  had  advanced  bejond  the 
pickets,  as  he  had  promised  him  safety.  A»  soon  as  the  warriors  had  retired  from 
the  gates  of  the  fort,  they  gave  the  yell,  and  fired  upon  the  English  garrison. 

After  this  the  fort  was  closely  besieged,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  great 

^stress.     On  the  29th  of  July,  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  detachment 

of  300  regular  troops,  under  Capt.  Dalyell.     This  officer,  supposing  that 

PoDtiac  might  be  surprised  in  his  camp,  marched  out  with  247  men,  during 

the  night  of  the  30th  of  July.     The  Indians,  having  information  of  the 

proposed  attack,  laid  in  wait  for  the  party,  concealed  in  the  high  grass,  near 

a  place  since  called  the  Bloody  Bridge^  upward  of  a  mile  from  Detroit  on 

the  main  road.     Upon  their  arrival,  a  sudden  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 

n[K>n  them,  Capt.  Dalyell  and  19  others  were  killed  and  42  wounded ;  the 

rest  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  fort.     Pontiac,  having  invested  Detroit 

for  abont  twelve  months,  hearing  that  Gen.  Bradstreet  was  advancing  with 

3,000  men,  gave  up  the  siege  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted. 


Id  1796,  the  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the  United. 
States,  according  to  treaty. 

On  tho  Uth  day  of  June,  1805,  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  splendor,  over  the  little  town 
of  Detroit.  A  few  minutes  aftera  poor  washer- woman  kindled  a  fire  in  a  back  yard,  to 
begin  her  daily  toil,  a  spark  set  fire  to  some  hay.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  but  one  soli- 
tvj  dwelling  remained,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  All  the  others  were  in  ashes,  and 
tU  vhole  population,  men,  women  and  children — the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick,  the 
lult,  and  the  blind,  were  driven  into  the  streets,  houseless  and  homeless.  AH  the  boats, 
inrognes  and  skiffs  lying  along  the  beach  (as  it  then  was),  were  loaded  with  goods,  add 
P««hedoff  into  the  stream;  but  burning  shingles,  driven  by  the  wind,  followed  and  de- 
^jed  them  even  there.  The  town  being  built  of  dry  pine,  and  very  compact,  the  streets 
beiog  bat  about  iwentff  feet  wide  (the  width  of  a  iidetoalk  on  Jefferson  Avenue),  the  pro- 
Ptn  of  th«  i&re  was  extremely  rapid,  and  the  heat  tremendous.  The  whole  population, 
like  Bedoains  of  the  desert,  pitched  their  tents,  by  the  cooling  embers  of  their  late  happy 
^««l]ings.  Fortunately,  Providence  permitted  the  calamity  to  fall  on  them  in  summer. 
The  Lea-light  hearts  of  the  French  habitant  rose  above  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  to 
York  they  went,  to  repair  damages.  No  grumbling  at  Providence.  Their  religion  told 
^em  that  repining  was  useless.  So  they  worked,  and  fiddled,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and 
^D  anew  town  began  to  appear,  in  its  present  extended  form;  and  with  the  reg|;et  of  the 
BKMDeat,  passed  away  all  sorrow  for  the  losses  endured. — WithereU't  Reminisceneet. 


The  following  account  of  the  invasion  of  Detroit,  by  Gen.  Brock,  and  of 
itisarreoder  by  Oen.  Hull,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812,  is  from  Perkins' 
fiiftorj  of  the  Late  War : 

Gea.  Broek  had  been  educated  in  arms,  and  had  sustained  a  distinguished  rank 


nni.[  r^hnmctiT  in  tlin  armr  of  Ef^pt  He  an-ired  at  Maiden  with  Teinforcementa 
in  lii^h  ^[iirit.H  (m  the  I3lli,  juat  iw  the  AmericRQ  troops  retired  from  the  C'nniidiun 
Kliiiri\  <li>-]>irit('il,  itisiippioinUd  ond  disguflted  with  their  commander.  On  the  15lh, 
hf  pliintfii  tjnlti-ric.>^  nn  tlie  ijank  of  the  river  opponite  the  fortresa  of  Detroit,  and 
ecnt  :i  ■■iirrin.iiJ  '  wl;-  Anieritan  genyrnl  to  surrender,  atfttingthat  he  should  other- 
wi-i  I  .  .  I  ■  .  ■!  i[ii  tlio  fury  of  the  savages.  Thia  waa  anawered  by  a  spir- 
ii'  I  I  '  ■  .r;itiiin  chat  the  fort  and  town  would   he  defended  to  the 

Jli--!  <  '   .     iiifil;  fron  the  battericaand  the  fort  immediateli  rommericed, 

n\v\  I  onrlniK'i  ^iMi  irilr  interruption,  nod  without  much  effect,  until  the  next  day. 
The  nliirin  iiml  iMiL'ternntion  of  Gen.  Hull  hud  now  hccorao  eitreme,  and  appeared 
in  a  series  of  irregular  nnd  incoherent  meaiiuroa.  On  the  12tb,  the  fiold  offieere 
Buspeetin^  the  jienural  intended  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  had' determined  on  his 
arri'-t.  Tlii^  «a-'  prevented  in  consequence  of  Cola.  Duncan  M'Arthur  and  Lewis 
(_'ii--.  'v..  >.  I',  :i-'i..  iiitrlligeut,  and  spirited  tiffioera,  beinjc  detached  on  the  13th 
vitl.  I     .  I  .   n  i>n  a  third  expedition  to  the  River  Kaisin.     They  advanced 

nl.i.h:  iilu-iLon  the  lath  they  received  orders  to  return.     At  daj- 

li.:lii  i.r,  ri|.  I'll.  ..I,  iiriiish  commenced  crosaing  the  river  at  Spring  Wella.  three 
mill.-.  In'lin\  till-  III"  11.  under  cover  of  two  ahipa  of  war.  They  accomplished  their 
Inriiliii^  liv  :^<^vcn  c'rliK-k  without  opposition,  and  took  up  their  line  of  mnrcb  !a 
cUiac  cifliiinii  of  pliilijona,  twelve  in  front,  toward  the  fort  along  the  bank  of  the 
rinT.  Till'  ftiiirib  rc^'imcnt  of  United  States  troops  was  stationed  in  the  fort;  the 
(  IImii  vulnniriT-i  :iiiil  II  ]i!irt  of  the  Michigan  militia  behind  the  picketK,  in  a  situa- 
tiini  V.  1.1  I.  '■:■  IV !i.'.  ;l.ink  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  espoeed.  The  residae 
(if  ill  .  ill"  upppr  part  of  the  town  to  resist  the  ineursiona  of  the 

Sill. I  .  l^'iirpuuiiiiera  loaded  with  grapewere  poated  on  ft  command- 

iiiL.'  I ri.  ■■   !-.  1.'   ;ii  sweep  the  advani'ing  columns.     Cols,  M'Arthur  and  Caas 

hiiil  iirriuil  ivilbin  viewof  Detroit,  ready  to  nut  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Tn  this 
Fitiirilion  the  Iriiopa  waiti'd  in  eager  expectation  the  advance  of  the  British,  autici- 
piitiii;;  a  lirilliiint  irctory, 

Wiien  till'  hi'arl  of  the  British  columns  had  advanced  within  fire  hundred  yards 
ady  to  sweep  their  riiiikB,  orJers  were  given  for  the 
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broaght  in  by  the  detachment  under  ^LArthur  and  Cass,  700  received  from  the 
Michigan  militia,  thirty-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  thousand  rounds  of  fixed 
ammunition,  200  tuns  of  ball,  200  cartridges  of  grape  shot,  75,000  musket  car- 
tridges made  up,  24  rounds  in  the  possession  of  each  man,  60  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der, 150  tuns  or  lead,  provisions  for  the  army  for  25  days  in  the  fort,  and  a  large 
esc«jrt  at  the  Kiver  Kaisin.  An  event  so  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms  did  not 
faiJ  to  excite  universal  indignation.  When  M' Arthur's  sword  was  demanded,  he 
indignantly  broke  it,  tore  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  ground. 

John  Kinzie,  Indian  trader,  so  long  identified  with  the  annals  of  Chicago, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  residing  in  Detroit.  In  "  Wau-bun,  the 
'Early  Day*  in  the  North-west,"  is  given  this  narrative,  which  shows  the 
conduct  of  the  British  to  their  prisoners  in  uo  pleasing  light: 

It  had  been  a  stipulation  of  Oen.  Hull,  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  ^at  place  should  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  homes.  Accordingly  the 
family  of  Mr.  KiLzie  took  up  their  quarters  with  their  friends  in  the  old  mansion,  which 
many  will  still  recollect  as  standing  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Jeflerson-avenue  and 
Wavne-street. 

l^e  feelings  of  indignation  and  sympathy  were  constantly  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  during  the  winter  that  ensued.  They  were  almost  daily  called  upon  to  witness  the 
cruelties  practiced  upon  the  American  prisoners  brought  in  by  their  Indian  captors.  l*hose 
who  could  scarcely  drag  their  wounded,  bleeding  feet  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  com- 
pelled to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  tlie  savages,  and  these  exhibitions  sometimes  took 
place  before  the  Oovemment  House,  the  residence  of  Cul.  McKec.  Some  of  the  British 
officers  looked  on  from  their  windows  at  these  heartrending  performances;  for  the  honor 
of  humanity  we  will  hope  such  instances  were  rare. 

Everything  that  could  be  made  available  among  the  effects  of  the  citizens  were  offered, 
to  ransom  their  countrymen  from  the  hands  of  these  inhuman  beings.  The  prisoners 
brought  in  from  the  River  Raisin — those  unfortunate  men  who  were  permitted  alter  their 
Borrender  to  Gen.  Proctor,  to  be  tortured  and  murdered  by  inches  by  his  savage  allies,  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  and  called  for  the  action  of  the  whole  community.  Private  houses 
were  tarned  into  hospitals,  and  every  one  was  forward  to  get  possession  of  as  many  as  pos- 
^Ic  of  the  survivors.  To  effect  this,  even  the  articles  of  their  apparel  were  bartered  by 
the  ladies  of  Detroit,  as  they  watched  from  their  doors  or  windows  the  miserable  victims 
ctnied  about  for  sale. 

Id  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinzie  one  large  room  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  suf- 
foiers.  Few  of  them  survived.  Among  those  spoken  of  as  objects  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est were  two  younz  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  brothers,  both  severely  wounded,  and  their 
wounds  aggravated  to  a  mortal  degree  by  subse(iuent  ill-usage  and  hardships.  Their  so- 
licitude for  each  other,  and  their  exhibition  in  various  ways  of  the  most  tender  fraternal 
'ifTection,  created  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Kinzie  joined  his  family  at  Detroit  in  the  month  of  January.     A  short  time  af^er 
raspicions  arose  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Proctor  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Gen.  Har- 
mon, who  was  now  at  Fort  Meij^s,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  meditating  an  advance  up- 
>D  Detroit.     Lieut.  Watson  of  the  British  army  waited  upon  Mr.  Kinzie  one  day,  with  an 
ioritation  to  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Proctor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  saying  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  on  business.    Quite  unsuspicious,  he  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, when  to  hi^  surprise  he  was  ordered  into  confinement,  and  strictly  guarded  in  the 
bouse  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Sandwich.     Finding  that  he  did  not  return 
U>  his  home,  Mrs.  Kinzie  informed  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  his  particular  friends,  who 
/mmediately  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  demanded  their 
"frieud*s"  release,  and  broucht  him  back  to  his  home.     After  waiting  a  time  until  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  presented  itself,  the  general  sent  a  detachment  of  dragoons  to  arrest 
Mm.    They  had  succeeded  in  carrying  him  away,  and  cros-^ing  the  river  with  him.    Just 
at  this  moment  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  made  their  appearance. 

•*  Where  is  the  Shaw-nee-aw-kee?  "  was  the  first  question.  "  There,'*  replied  his  wife, 
pointing  across  the  river,  '*  in  the  hands  of  the  red-coats,  who  are  taking  him  away 
•gmiiL* 

Tb«  lodians  ran  to  the  river,  seized  some  canoes  that  they  found  there,  and  crossing 
0vcr  to  Sandwich,  compelled  Gen.  Pioctor  a  second  time  to  forego  his  intentions. 

A  third  time  this  officer  was  more  successful,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  Mr.  Kinzie  and 
oooTejrinff  him  heavily  ironed  to  Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  at  the  moutn  of  the  Detroit 
Rircr.     Here  he  waa  at  first  treated  with  great  severity,  but  after  a  time  tVi«  i\\g,Qt  ^l  \^ 
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relaied.  and  he  wne  permitted  to  v 


ilk  0 


tbo  bsnk  of  tt 


'r.  iiR  he  was  taking  liU  promenade  under  the  close  FUpfirviiion 
II  hole  piirtj  were  startled  b\  the  sound  uf  guns  upun  Lake  Erie, 
What  cuuld  it  mean?  It  must  be  Commodore  BurcUv  Bring 
The  ilrlng  conlmued.  The  time  allotted  the  priauner'fur  hiR 
rlini-  he  nor  hU  guard  obwrved  the  lapse  of  time,  sii  aniioiriy 
[liey  now  felt  sure  was  oo  etigiigemerit  hetweeri  ships  of  war. 
I'miiiiled  thnt  Ihe  hour  forliie  return  to  confinemeuthad  arriTad. 


iriral,  and  it  wm  neceasBry  tn  transfer  all  pnMinere  to  a  place 
'  fri'iititr  was  now  likolv  to  be.  It  Has  resolved,  tbcrelore,  to 
her  eiiuiitrv.  Nothing  has  ever  appeared,  which  would  explain 
Iti  re};Brd  to  thie  geiitiemati.  He  had  been  taken  from  the 
liB  was  living  quietlj  under  the  parole  which  he  had  received. 
Liions  of  the  surrender.  He  was  kegil  for  months  in  conlin«- 
mi  liorseback  under  a  strong  guard,  wbo  aimounced  that  the; 
Miigh  the  liead  if  heofTeml  to  speak  lo  a  person  upon  the  road. 
"  "     " I  his  escape,  and  thus  ihey  pal  —  '- 
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is  iuignuhins.  tnd  ajpHcult'jre  Ht  ita  lowest  degradation.  Id  praor  of  this,  I  mir  at  Ihfl 
Grand  Mnrie,  four  miles  north  of  the  cicv,  a  Urga,  clumsy,  wooden  plow,  such  hs  doiilit 
laai  ware  in  iim  in  Fi-wice,  at  tha  period  of  Ifae  emigmtioa  from  that  countrT  or  the  Hnce.-i- 
toraol'this  people.  It  wai  drawn  by  two  yoba  of  oien  and  two  horses,  n ad  wiui  con- 
ducted bf  three  men,  who  were  making  as  much  nuise  as  if  thej  were  moving  a  barn. 

The  most  attractive  object  I  hare  seen  on  this  benutiful  river  ace  its  innumerable  iind 
loTely  i°tandf .  moai  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  dense  forest  approaches  in  clo^'e  proi- 
imiCy  to  the  city,  and  spreads  over  a  level  surface  quite  into  the  inlerior.  From  the  iiigh- 
•sl  point  of  etevniion  I  could  attain,  I  discerned  no  uplands,  all  was  a  dead  plain.  The  hmd 
bilonfn  lo  the  (rnvernmenl,  and  is  of  the  richeji  quality,  but  has  hitherto  beeu  represented 
as  unhealthy.  The  territory  of  Michigan  has  not  been  adequately  eiplored;  but  while  I 
was  Bi  Detroit,  several  parties  of  enterprising  nnd  energeUo  young  men  penetrated  into 
the  woud^  with  packs  un  their  ahuuldrra  to  invettignte,  and  returaeJ  with  the  must  glow- 
ing and  flattering  accounis  of  a  eutmtry  of  Ibe  <%oicest  land,  genemlly  undubiting,  and 
nquiring  nothing  but  the  vigorous  arm  of  industry  to  convert  it  into  the  graiiury  of 
Americi. 

The  near  approach  of  the  wildei^ess  to  Detroit,  brings  the  howling  wolvm  within  a 
•hort  distance  iif  the  city,  and  1  was  frequently  cnlled  on  10  listen  to  their  iihrill  cries  in 
•be  calm,  hut  nights.  The  numerous  and  large  old  orch^inla  of  the  finest  apples,  origin- 
all  j  imjiurteil  fivni  Pniuce, and  the  exteiiHve  lisheries  of  white  fish  in  the  vicinity, gieally 
■ngment  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Although  possessing;  the  most  fertile  suil 
■n^  is  the  wri'ti'hed  char.icter  of  their  agriculture,  that  the  inhiibitsnts  are  mainly  da- 
pendent  npou  the  young  and  thriving  state  of  Ohio,  lor  their  supplies  of  pork,  beef,bn>ad- 
■tuflji,  and  even  of  potatoes. 


Eaal  view  nj  the  State  House  at  Laming. 

nttBimilnE  tlmiti  (ha  fnint  or  Ihr  lulsni  ilHs  of  tbs  MIcMmn  State  Capitol.  Oni^  or  llir  Vnkim 
>«1  •(  Half,  Audlivr,  tu.,  on  Iba  rfHhl. 

,  I  daily  notice  rauawt  Hghtlng  in  the  streets  like  wild  cats,  and  in  conditions  too  revolt- 
■JI tu dfcribe.  They  lay  about  the  city  like  swine,  begging  for  cats  and  dugs,  which 
wJevour  at  the  river  aide  half-cooked'.  The  most  liisguatine  and  loathsome  sight  I 
"w  "itnMsed,  was  that  of  a  coarse,  fat,  half-naked  Indian,  as  filthy  as  a  beast,  umler  n 
^immediately  in  front  of  my  son's  residence.  Ailing  his  mouth  with  whisky  until  tiia 
'^ks  were  completely  distended,  and  then  two  or  three  squaws  in  anccession  surkin;;  it 
"rtof  the  comets.  1  ialled  m?  dflughler-in-!aw  to  see  the  revolting  sigtit,  but  she  as 
"red  Dif  [t  „g  nothing  unnsual,  and  that  the  practice  was  common  with  this  tribe  of  In- 
""f-  I  often  visited  the  fort  that  my  old  Iriend  Hull  so  fatally  and  ignominiously  Bur- 
"S'i'red-  Col.  Myers,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  George  at  its  capture,  informed  ma 
'U^  a  prisnner  In  Httsfleld.  that  one  half  of  Brock's  army,  at  the  surrendor  of  Detroit. 
*■>  Canadian  militia  dressed  in  British  red  coats. 

LiNBiNQ,  the  capital  of  Mitihigan,  Is  Bitnated  on  both  sides  of  Grand 
wtw,  here  &  large  mill  utream,  85  miles  N.  W.  of  Detroit,  20  from  St.  Johns 
"■>  tU  Detroit  aad  Milwaakee  Railrotid,  and  40  froni  Jackson  on  tlie  Central 


1S56,  is 


Tlio  tovcii,  nliich  is  laid  out  on  an  extended  plan,  has  at  present 

appcarani^e.      The  state  capilol  (of  wood)  vas  erected  in  tile  sum- 

7.  ut  an  expense  of  about  $15,000.     The  state  agricultural  college 

ihrec  and  a  hulf  milea  east  froiu  the  capital,  and  bos  a  model  farm  of 

aires:  it  is  erowded  vith  pupils,  and  tbe  noble  example  eet  by 

in  Ibundin;;  this  institution,  has  been  followed  bj  several  other 

le  house  of  Correction,  for  juvenile  offenders,  opened   in 

;  fourths  »t' a  mile  east  from  the  capital.      In   1852,  a   pb 

was   cuNstructed,  at  an  expense   of  5130,000.     Plank  n 

;vi[h  Jackson  nnd  Marshall.     Population  about  3,000. 

4  L<<iiiiprlsin<;  tlie  northern  part  of  Lansing  were  first  entered  from  the 

I'--,  ill  l^lii.  liv  Jiiiiiea  Seymour,  Frederic  Buahnf^ll,  and  Charles  M.  Lee, 

I    ^.  n    111;      The  first  settler  was  John  W,  Bnrcbord,  a  joung  lawyer, 

I  ..-' '^ide  iifCirand  River,  109  aeresof  James  Seymour,  situated 

■  \i-  extending  up  tbe  river  to  the  sohuol  Hection.     He  built  a 

'.     ill  the  rear  of  the  ISey;mi>ur  Hoase.     This  was  in  1843;  and 

'.11',  he  removed  hia  family  to  this  place,  sad  immediately 

.  i      .     .1  -nv  mill  and  dam.     In  the  spring  of  1S44,  be  was   drowned 

.      I    in  u  boat,  at  the  sheet  ut  water  which  fell  over  the  dun, 

I  :    J   h'll.     Approaching  too 'near,  his  bnat  was  overturned,  and 

.1    '■  ■       '  M  ving  watera.     lie  was  buried  at  Mason,  12  miles  distant, 

He  WU8  a  man  of  mueh  promise,  and  was  tlie  first  pro<e- 

.  iiirnty.     On  the  death  of  Mr,  Uun^hard,  his  fuuiiiy  Itli  the 

short  time,  abandoned,  and  the  liiiid^  a.ni  im- 


0  Mr. 


inloyed  Joab  Pago,  and  hi!<  two  Aons-in-hiw,  Whil* 
ue,  all  of  Mason,  to  finish  the  mill,  et«.  All  these 
le  fur  several  years. 

.r  made  a  proposition   to  the  legislature  of  Miebigan, 
of  governineet  <in  to  his  hinJa.bi.' would  give 


ma  erected  in  IM7,  by  Jamea  Turner,  a  natire  of  Kew  York,  whose  SDcestort 
were  from  New  London,  ConnectiouL  This  bailding  iB  now  stooding,  alwal  40 
rode  below  the  lower  town  bridge. 


Jackson  ia  n  large,  tliriving.  and  well-built  town,  on  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  on  and  near  the  head  of  Grand  River,  76  miles 
W,  from  Detroit,  and  32  S.  from  Lansing,  the  capital.  The  streaniB  here 
tford  esceUent  water  power,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  grass  or  grain. 
Coal  and  an  abundance  of  white  sand-stone  and  limestone  are  found  in  the 
Ticinitjr.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  inanufactures  of 
lour,  leather,  iron  ware,  machinery,  etc.  It  contains  the  county  buildings, 
t  branch  of  the  state  univeraity,  the  stale  penitentiary,  7  churches,  and  several 
bink^.  Its  situation  and  facilities  for  travel  give  it  a  large  trade.  Popula- 
tion about  9,500. 

"In  this,  Jackson  county,  the  matter  of  mining  coal  baa  recently  become 
»ii elite rpri BO  of  considerable  niaf,'nitude.  There  ore  several  'workings'  of 
cm)  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  and  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  milling  coal.  Considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  sold  from  these 
diferent  workings  and  mines.  The  principal  mine,  and  one  which  in  all  its 
■mingementa  and  provisions,  is  equal  to  any  mine  in  the  country,  is  that  of 
the  Detroit  and  Jackson  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  The  works  of  this 
MiDpany  are  ot  Woodville  station,  on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Jackson  city.  The  mine  is  situated 
,  <in  the  north  aide  of  the  railroad,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  track. 
The  Coal  Company  have  built  a  aide  track  from  the  Central  Boad  to  the 
loonth  of  their  shall.  The  shaft  from  which  the  coal  is  taken,  ia  90  feet 
M«p,  aad  at  the  bottom  passes  through  a  vein  of  coal  about  four  feet  in 
thickness.  This  vein  has  been  opened  in  different  directions,  for  several 
huDilrcd  feet  from  the  shatl,  and  with  a  tram  road  through  the  different 
'utiies  the  coal  is  reached  and  brought  from  the  rooma  to  the  shaft,  and 
then  liAed  by  steam  to  the  surface.  Thia  coal  has  been  transported  to 
iiiWat  points  in  the  state,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  uae  for  all  ordinary 
pWpQses,  taking  the  place  of  many  of  the  Ohio  coals,  and  at  a  reduced 
w«t  The  existence  of  valuable  beds  of  coal,  in  Central  Michigan,  has 
'^'jbeen  determined  within  the  past  few  years.  Beside  the  openings  in 
uui  Monty,  there  have  been  others  made  at  Owesao  and  Corunna,  in  shia- 
^UMe  county;  at  Flint  in  tienesee  county,  and  at  Lansing.  Most  of  these 
''"t  been  npon  veins  outcropping  at  the  surface  of  the  ground." 
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Ailri'iii,  a  flourisliing  town,  la  sifuated  on  n  branch  of  tlie  Raisin  Rir*r, 
and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  lluilroad,  SO  luilea  .S.  K.  from  Lnoing;  37 
W.  from  Monroe,  nnd  70  W.».W.  from  Detroit.  The  Erie  and  Kabmazoo 
Roilrond,  which  was  opRned  in  133(i,  conneots  the  town  with  Tflledu,  'd2 
miles  dUtant;  and  the  Southern  Railroad  waj  extended  nestviird  tit  Chit-ase, 
in  1832.  Adrian  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  ISavt.  Bein^in  the  mldiil 
of  tt  fine,  fertile,  farming  region,  it  haa,  since  the  eouatractioo  of  !u  rutlroodi, 
increased  with  rapidity.  It  has  several  flouring  mills,  fouoiIrieB,  tuaehina 
shops,  etc.;  10  houses  of  vera  hip,  and  about  1^,000  inhabitAiila. 

The  Tillage  was  surveyed  and  platted  in  1S28,  by  Addiwtn  •!.  OnaiMtix^k,  who 
made  a  location  in  1 S2S,  and  having  erected  a  ahanty,  ho  brought  hia  fiuotlj  hen 
in  the  aprinj;  of  1827,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Noah  Norton  and  otherx.  Tbu  flnl 
Bermun  preached  in  tlie  place,  was  in  IHUT,  by  Itev.  John  Jane*,  of  the  Methodiat 
Bntaoopal  Church,  nt  the  house  oeeupied  by  Mr,  Norton.  In  liJSO  a  Mothndii) 
Church  was  ur;;iiniifil.  (Ither  ohurohoa  were  Mjon  ttlUr  eatabliehqd  by  thr»  Kui 
tiata  and  I'rpsbv  tiTiiiiiH.  The  Gi^thonne  of  wornliip  wna  erected  in  1832,  oft  Ohorelt 
Btrci't,  liv  tlni  rri-tnii-rinns:  it  Was  aflerward  sold  to  the  Epiai^o^liani.  nnd  ii 
nil"'  i.-.i :  .  '  I.-,   r   ■  M.  ijmilsts.     The  first  rrnmwJ  schonl  house  was  ercpt^J  in  Ihi 

win  !    - I  at  the  ciirner of  Mjiin  ami  Witiier-utreeis,  and  wiwrnifd 

i'or  ~      ■  .  l"i])i1o  purpnsp  of  ■i>hiHd  and  ehureb.     Mr,  Comstock  buili 

a  j;ni  >i- l-.',    .irii|  .■(oon   aftern  Onurin^  mill,  the  only  one  For  many  milw 

arounil.  'I'li?  f-M  i>i  justice  for  Lenawe«  county  was  removed  f^m  TeontuMb  (9 
Adrian,  in  ISJl).  Tlie  viCy  received  iu  nnoie  from  Mrs.  Comstook.  JnniM  Sword 
was  the  first  raavor.  Jlr.  H.  is  a  naiive  of  llip  countr  of  Kent,  in  Enirlnnd:  h.:  was 
B  soMier  in  tlip  Knin.i.lar  wnr,  in  <,<:,w,  twl  -va.  in  several    imm.rtutit  blittl,-K  at 

thtit  n-ri..!       'I'l::-   r ,-r~  R~„..f,ii,-:.,   ■„.-'     Vh'-,^„    I!  n.-'flr  I!,  V.  Iii-i,!l»,  p.Iilor 

nn.n'..-  ,  .    .—     .1.  .  n,.-.  .  .|...r  ■..  .■ ;-  1(1. r   ■.■■_■    i^:i4."    Im  nnmo 

nin..  '  .  .  ;.l.    ■     .  1,1  "0^  Dr.  (Iniisby, 

ihi'  -r.     ■,  I  |i!-    i;.  'i   .      ..1  'i.    ..'i.-  I  ,.i  :''i.'  --ji  1.1  n  .\.  .rrl  r!i.    :iiii't,  Id'.  1'.  J. . "Spalding, 


U  B  limeBtone  fonnation  which  furnishes  inexhaustible  quarries  for  the  raaou* 
fecture  of  lime.     Popnliition  about  4,000. 

This  point  foroicrlj'  culled  Fhe.ncutown,  aod  sometimes  the  settlement  of 

'      ' "-'  ed  in  tho  history  of  Michigan.     The 

followiog  details  are  cominunicated 
for  this  nork,  by  Edwin  WilliU, 
Ksq.,  of  Monroe,  who  has  given 
mufh  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  the  history  of  this  section: 

Jlonroe  was  one  of  the  earliest  Mt- 

tlements   in  the  atate  of  illchisun,  a 

Binall  body  of  Canadians  and  French 

having  settled  th<>Te  in  1784.     In  1794, 

Detroit  and  Frenuhtown  (Monroe)  were 

the  principal  towns  on  the  eastern  aide 

of  the  penmsnla.    The  latter  consistwl, 

however,  of  only  a  few  \oa  cabins  bor- 

„^  derin«  both  banks  of  tlie  River  liaisin, 

the  claims  on  which  the;  were  situated 

beinK  narrow  and  running  back  from 

ipbr'.pai  imr-     tliB  riyer  a  long  diataAce.    The  cnlti- 

iiiB  hiiiiiKTt     vated  portions  of  the  claims  laj  next  t« 

boniH!"'i»*hu     'he  river,  and  were  inclosed  by  pickets 

«>orj>i»p     which  were  very  Biibslantial,  being  split 

reor  ii  tup-     outrout;hly from logs,and drivenorsetin 

the     cround    closely    together.       The 

csCnblighed  there  in  1743,  and  soon  after  a  Catholic 
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fir«t  American  settlement  n 
duinel  was  erected  fur  the  I 

The  region  around  about  Frcnchtown  was  Dri);inall7  inhabited  and  claimed  by 
Uie  Pottawatomie  Indians.  At  a  trcatv  concluded  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in  1T85,  these 
ladiaDS  and  other  tribes  ceded  to  the  Dnited  States  a  strip  of  territory  sis  miles 
wide,  extending;  Trom  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kiver  Kaisiii  to  Lake  SSt  Clair. 
Ailate  as  the  year  iiiW,  the  Fottawatomies  had  a  villafce  of  a  thousand  warrinrs, 
Wide  their  wives  and  children,  at  what  is  now  called  Chase's  Mill,  on  the  Kiver 
Bsiiin,  eight  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Monroe.  Their  huts  were  made  of  hark,  and 
«ne  thatched  with  wild  (cruss.  This  was  their  permanent  dwelling:  place,  nave 
*licn  they  were  absent  on  hunting  eipeditlciia.  They  cultirated  the  flat  between 
ll»  high  gronnds  and  the  river  tor  their  cornfields:  they  were  peacenble  when 
kImi. 

At  Hull's  treaty  at  Detroit,  in  ISDT,  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  nl>oiit 
H  of  iho  present  counties  in  the  eastern  pari  of  Michigan,  and  two  and  iinc  hdf 
counties  in  northern  Ohio,  After  this,  therefore,  the  Pottnwntoniies  abandoned 
tluir  village  near  Monroe,  and  uioveil  west  They  reserved,  however,  n  tmet  of 
W  in  Monroe  county,  three  miles  squure,  called  the  Macon  Beservatlon,  14  miles 
^Mt  the  mouth  of  the  Itiver  Raisin. 

In  IS05,  there  were,  nocordini;  to  the  report  of  Judge  Woodward.  121  settle- 
Bnif.  or  farms,  on  the  Kiver  Uaisin.  These,  however,  must  have  included  the 
wl^hlioring  settlement  on  Sondv  and  other  creeks,  as  there  could  scarce);  have 
Wi  that  number  on  the  Kiver  kaisin,  according  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  sct- 
tlm.  At  this  time  there  was  no  village,  nor  any  collection  of  nouses  ncarev:  than 
lluj  woold  naturally  be  on  the  narrow  French  claima  In  1807  a  block  house  and 
•bebde  were  built  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Hun.  Charles 
Koble;  the;  were  erected  for  tbe  protection  of  the  j>eopIe  from  the  Indians.  The 
|*<MUd«  was  an  acre  in  size,  surrounded  with  pickets  i'2  feet  high,  and  12  to  IS 
■K^  thTougb,  ^t  closely  together,  forming  a  very  substantial  defense.  For  soma 
*>>«  tb«  upper  part  of  the  block  house  was  used  to  hold  courts  in,  and  the  luwet 
ptna  the  pnaon. 


iif  tlip  rnpt.  that  the 


Mhc 


it  of  the  Rirec  Itusin  was  o 


IS  dcemi'd  II  post  of  consideralite  importKDCfl 
'l.'d,  oa  well  aa  during  tho  acluiU  hoslilities  of  the 
hi  n  gin^t  nicanuru,  on  Ohio  and  Kentuokj'  for 
,  sint-e  Gen,  Hull  bad  cut  n  namiw  wfiEon  ro»d 
n.-nchtown,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  place 
■  if  tlie  piiumv,  who  could  easily  eiosa  ovsr  from 
~  hcfore  the/ reached  Detroit  For  this  raasoQ, 
.111  wnv fare,  Dot  on  a  Vf  rr  extended  Btttle,  itia  true, 
iiiL'idenlsoftlie  war  of  181  a 
lir^'t  «C  Au^st.  \Sl'i,  Oil  [tnish  was  sent  from 
i'S  of  Ohio  militiii,  with  3  or  4U0  CAttle,  and  a  large 
:ii-  iind  mnmunitifln.  for  (i#n.  Hull,  then  in  com- 
I  ><'troit.  He  ^i  OB  r^ir  at  Freachlown.  but  leara- 
I  atid  Indians  bad  been  sent  odI  frudi  Unlitcn, 
vnstown,  •  place  soBie  2')  niiU'R  frutii  Fcwditown, 
ri}:to  advance  faBtber  wklioiil  njviistuice  from  Gen 
>c  aud  Httiok.iilu.  Two  I'lpclition''  wei«  sent  out 
h.  The  (ir^t.-,m<i-iiii,i;..r2iX>  men  under  M»j.Vnn 
In  il  ri-  .!■  I';-,  u  n  loi  ii.tin  the  ^'th  of  Au(n»<C.and, 
:  i    .  :>  I   liiri'c,  ho  thon;:bt  it  bpat,  a) 

■  I    ii-iivinR  18  di'iid  on  the  IWd. 
>     '    M       "   '   .   lih'  '.iFh  of  AueUBt,  with  600 
-    I  I  ■■••.■   II.)'!!.',  a  largo  bodj  of 

!..-■■!.-   I'.'iivnt.     The  liritlah 
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der  Uie  settlement  in  spite  of  the  remonBtrances  of  Tecamseh.^  The  settlement 
was  plundered  not  only  of  provision  and  cattle,  but  horses,  saddles,  bridlea,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  every  valuable  which  had  not  been  secreted.  The  place  was 
so  stripped  of  horses,  that  James  Knaggs,  who,  for  15  days,  lay  hid  in  the  set- 
tlement (a  reward  of  $500  having  been  offered  for  his  scalp),  could  find  only  one  on 
which  to  escape  to  Ohio,  and  that  one  had  been  hidden  by  a  tailor  in  a  cellar: 
Slnaggs  pive  his  coat  and  a  silver  watch  for  it  After  much  peril  he  succeeded 
in  escaping,  and  afterward  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  under  CoL  R. 
H.  Job  nson,  and  was  not  far  from  Tecumseh  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Knaggs 
is  still  living;,  and  resides  at  Monroe. 

About  this  time,  at  the  command  of  Elliott,  the  block-house  was  burned,  and  also 
a  portion  of  the  pickets  were  destroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  then,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  leave  them  standing.     Elliott 
Uien  lefl,  and  bands  of  Indians  repeatedly  came  and  plundered  the  settlement,  until 
about  October,  when  some  British  officers  came  with  some  militia  and  took  per- 
manent possession  of  the  place.     They  occupied  the  houses  of  Jerome  and  Con- 
tare,  below  the  brick  house  now  owned  by  Gibson,  not  far  from  the  present  rail- 
road bridge.    This  location  was  made  from  the  fact  that  it  was  adjacent  to,  and 
commanded  the  road  to  Detroit,  and  because,  from  its  elevation,  it  overlooked  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  the  Kiver  Raisin,  whence  would  come  the  attacks  of  the 
Americans,  who  were  shortly  expected  to  advance  under  Gen.  Harrison  to  Detroit 
Here  they  remained  with  a  considerable  force  of  British  and  Indians,  until  the  ap* 
peiurance  of  the  advance  troops  under  Gen.  Winchester,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
i813.     These  advance  troops  were  led  by  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  and  came 
from  Maumee  on  the  ice,  and  attacked,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  the  ene- 
my, from  a  point  below  where  the   storehouses  on  the  canal  are  now  situated. 
The  British  nad  posted  a  siz-pounder  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
with  it  attempted  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing,  by  firing  diagonally 
down  the  river,  but  the  attack  was  made  with  such  vigor,  that  the  British  were  dis- 
lods^ed  al^er  a  short  contest,  and  compelled  to  retreat  toward  Maiden.     The  In- 
dians held  out  until  dark,  being  protected,  in  a  measure,  by  the  rushes  which  con- 
vene incident  we  have  never  seen  published,  shows  the  character  of  the  great  Indian 
tkieftain,  Tecumseh,  in  a  noble  light.     When   he  came  to  the  Raisin,  after  the  retreat 
•fCol.  Brushy  he  found  that  most  of  the  cattle  of  the  settlement  had  been  driven  off,  either 
by  the  settlen  in  order  to  save  them,  or  hy  the  Indians  as  plunder.     Therefore  he  expe- 
ritnced  much  difficulty  in  getting  meat  for  his  warriors.     He,  however,  discovered  a  yoke 
•f  fine  black  oxen,  belonging  to  a  man  hy  the  name  of  Rivard,  who  resided  up  the  river 
wme  distance  aboTc  Monroe.     Tecumseh  took  the  cattle,  but  Rirard  begged  so  hard,  stat- 
ing that  they  were  the  only  property  he  had  left,  and  taking  him  into  the  house,  showed 
the  chieftain  his  father,  sick  and  in  need  of  medicine,  fend  appealed  so  hard  to  Tecumseh's 
merosity,  that  Tecumseh  said  he  must  have  the  cattle,  as  his  men  were  hungry,  but  that 
u  would  pay  him  $100  for  them.     The  cattle  were  speedily  killed,  and  during  the  evening 
taian  who  could  write  raada  oat  an  order  on  Elliott  for  $100,  and  it  was  signed  by  Teoum- 
Nh.    The  next  morning  Elrard  went  to  the  block-house  to  get  the  money,  but  Elliott 
vould  not  pay  the  order,  aad  treated  Rivard  harshly,  telling  him  the  oxen  dM  not  belong  to 
kin,  bat  to  the  British  who  had  conquered  the  country.    Rivard  retamed  and  reported  what 
bd  oeearred.     Tecumseh  was  indignant,  declaring  that  if  that  was  the  way  his  orders 
vsre  treated,  he  would  pay  the  debt  himself,  and  leave  with  his  men.     The  truly  insulted 
•kieflain  then  strode  into  Elliott's  presence,  accompanied  by  Rivard,  and  demanded  why 
Ui  Older  had  not  been  paid  f    Elliott  told  him  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pay  such  debts, 
that  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  the  citisens  should  support  the  army  for  their  willful- 
Asu.    Teeumseh  replied  that  he  had  promised  the  man  the  money,  and  the  money  he  should 
We,  if  he  had  to  sell  all  his  own  horses  to  raise  it:  that  the  man  was  poor  and  had  a  ^ick 
bther  as  he  knew,  having  seen  him,/and  that  It  was  not  right  that  this  man  should  suffer 
fwthe  evil  deeds  of  his  .government,  and  that  if  this  was  the  way  the  British  intended  to 
cvry  on  the  war,  he  would  pay  the  debt  and  then  leave  with  his  men  for  his  home,  and  let 
th«  British  do  their  own  fighting.     ElFiott,  subdued  by  the  will  of  the  Indian   leader, 
Wraght  out  $100  in  government  scrip,  but  Tecumseh  bade  him  take  it  back,  as  he  had 
pvomi*ed  the  man  the  moN<y,  and  the  money  he  should  have,  or  he  woald  leave.     Elliott 
^  therefore  eompelled  to  pay  the  specie,  and  then,  ia  addition,  Tecumseh  made  him  give 
tU  aaa  a  dcllar  extra  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at* 
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LH'oun'ls  below  the  Uritiah  mmp.  Finallj  tbej  rt>tieatcil 
iiLirLcnn^  so  beedlenslj  purnued  them,  tlint  ia  tlie  darkneBS 
'1<  Mkiid  Imd  about  1 3  men  killed  and  several  won ndetl  The 
[  hnowD,  but  ia  auppueed  lo  b&ve  aioounted  toasmiLDj  more. 
[[  i.juk  piiSdession  of  the  quarter*  vacated  by  the  l!riti»h, 
t   [)ic  picket  fencea,  aome  dialance  from  tiie  houses,  und 

i-i'd  Americiins,  under  CoL  WelU,  arrived  and  encMimped 
III  ^0  rods  betovr  the  other  troopa.  On  iho  2llth  of  Janu- 
l>  t'd  und  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  Cul.  t'rnni;ia 
i-Miith)  aide  of  the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
l~.  [jewia  and  Allen.  The  troops  that  uame  with  him,  un- 
'<li'd  the  Slime  camp  thut  the  others  did.  All  the  forces 
1  I, (AM)  men. 

"Utle  of  [he   ISth,  souio  of  the  French  inhabibinto  who 

'  Kritiah,  followed  them  to  Mnldea  to  get  their  pnj.     Un 

lit  word  thut  the  Brltiah  and  Indians  wore  collecting  in 

j1  of  3,000  to  attack  Kreuchtown.     Gen.  WinchoGter  paid 

\u-.e  reports,  feelinfi;  conaidemlile   confidence  in  bis  own 

I'iiiriircemenEa  that  would  render  him  safe  bejond  a  duubt, 

p.  p-siblf  attack  him.     The  British  seemed  to  be  aware  that 

k  Ijenire  thene  reinforuementB  came  up,  if  thev  wished  to 

I'v  bu,^tui>ed  their  preparations.     On  the  -lat,  eeverol  of 

':  I  iii^ins  went  to  Winchester  and  told  him  that  they 

I'  Vini^rican  cnmp  would  be  attacked  that  night  or 

■  ■-  i[<'<t  that  be  paid  do  further  deference  to  iheir 

^■  iliiTs  wlio  were  acattered  around  the  settlement, 

niMlidriiiLs,  to  assemble  and  remain  in  uamp  all  night 
iiinruing  uf  the  2yd  of  January.  1813.  a  Inrjie  force  of 
IT  fructor  and  the  celebrated  Indian  chiefa,  Kound  llesd 
tlh'  cttmp  of  the  .Amnricans.  The  attack  was  made  all 
iilnrlT  led  aiiaiust  the  upper 
ind  Allon,  and  ilia   '    '^ 
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forcement  to  the  right  wins:,  to  enable  Col.  Wells  to  retreat  up  the  river  on  the  ice, 
under  cover  of  the  high  bank,  to  the  upper  camp.  Hut  before  they  arrived  at  the 
lower  camp,  the  fire  of  the  savages  had  become  so  galling  that  Wcllsi  waff 
forced  to  abandon  his  position.  This  he  attempted  to  do  in  good  order,  but  as  ftoon 
OS  his  men  began  to  give  way,  the  Indians  redoubled  their  cries  and  the  impetuos- 
ity of  their  attack,  so  that  the  retreat  speedily  became  a  rout  In  this  condition 
they  were  met  by  CoL  Allen,  who  made  every  effort  to  call  them  to  order  and  lend 
Ihem  in  safety  to  the  upper  camp.  But,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of 
CoL  Allen,  and  his  earnest  protestations  and  commands,  they  continued  their  dis- 
ordered flight,  and  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  probably  through  an  irre- 
sistible panic,  caused  by  the  terrible  cries  and  onslaught  of  the  savages,  instead 
of  continuing  up  the  river  to  the  upper  camp,  they  fled  diagonally  across 
to  the  Hull  road,  so  called,  which  led  to  Maumee,  and  attempted  to  escape 
to  Ohio.  And  now  the  flight  became  a  carnage.  The  Indians  seeing  the 
disorder  of  the  Americans,  who  thought  of  nothing  save  running  for  their 
lives,  and  escaping  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages,  having  warriors  posted  all 
along  the  woods  which  lined  or  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  now 
raised  the  cry  that  the  Americans  were  flying,  which  cry  was  echoed  b^  thousands 
of  warriors,  who  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  outntripped  the  fleeing  soldiers.  Some 
followed  them  closely  in  their  tracks  and  brained  tnem  with  their  tomahawks  from 
Dchind;  some  posted  themselves  both  sidc9  of  the  narrow  road  and  shot  them 
«lown  as  they  passed ;  and  finally  some  got  in  advance,  and  headed  them  off  at 
Plumb  creek,  a  small  stream  about  a  mile  from  the  Uiver  Raisin.  Here  the  panic 
stricken  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  away  most  of  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  night, 
huddled  together  like  sheep,  with  the  brutal  foe  on  all  sides,  were  slaughtered,  and 
fo  chtscly  were  thry  hemmed  in,  that  tradition  says,  that  after  the  battle,  forty 
dead  bodies  were  found  lying  scalped  and  plundered  on  two  rods  square. 

(ten.  Winchester,  impressed  with  the  foolish  idea  that  an  attack  would  not  be 
made,  had  retired  the  night  before  without  having  made  any  arrangements  for 
safety  or  dispatch  in  case  of  an  attack.     Therefore  when  awakened  by  the  firing, 
be  and  his  aids  made  great  confusion,  all  crying  for  their  horses,  which  were  in 
Col  Navarre's  stable,  the  servants  scarcely  awake  enough  to  equip  them  with  haste. 
The  luckless  commander  became  very  impatient  to  join  his  forces,  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  and.  to  gratify  his  desire.  Cot  Navarre  offered  htm  his  best  and  fleetest 
horse,  which  had  been  kept  saddled  all  night,  as  Navarre,  in  common  with  all  the 
French  inhabitants,  expected  an  attack  before  morning.     On  this  horse  he  started 
for  the  camp,  but,  on  the  way,  finding  that  a  large  number  of  the  troops  were  then 
fleeing  on  the  Hull  road,  he  followed  after  them  to  rally  them,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
jcain  the  day,  but  on  his  way  he  >vas  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  (said  to  have 
been  .Tack  Brandy),  who  knew  by  his  clothes  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  therefore 
spared  his  life.    Woctor  persuaded  the  Indian  to  deliver  him  over  into  his  hands. 
Col  Allen  was  also  taken  prisoner  about  the  same  time;  he  had  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  during  the  whole  action,  although  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
He  was  finally  killed  by  an  Indian  while  held  a  prisoner. 

With  Winchester  as  his  prisoner,  Proctor  felt  that  he  could  dictate  terms  to  that 
portion  of  the  American  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Madison  in  the  upper 
cuip,  who  had  thus  far  made  a  successful  resistance.     Proctor  sent  with  a  nag 
<iBe  of  Qen.  Winchester's  aids,  with  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  latter,  directing 
^I«or  Madison  to  surrender.     CoL  Proctor  had  demanded  an  immediate  surrender, 
orne  would  burn  the  settlement,  and  allow  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  prisoners 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.     Major  Madison  replied,  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  wounded  and  prisoners  aller  a  surrender,  and  he 
^OttM  not  agree  to  any  capitulation  Gen.  Winchester  might  make,  unless  the  safe- 
ty and  protection  of  his  men  were  guaranteed.     After  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  un- 
c^Hiditional  surrender.  Major  Madison  and  his  men  being  disposed  to  sell  their  lives 
Mearly  as  possible,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
P'oetor  agreed  to  the  terms  demanded,  which  ^ere,  that  private  property  should 
^  respected,  that  sleds  should  be  sent  next  morning  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded 
^  Maiden,  and  that  their  side  arms  should  be  restored  to  the  officers  on  their  ar- 
linl  there. 

18 
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TUi'ir-  terin^  ci>mp!eted.  the  lurrenditr  was  rande.  and  the  prisoiien  uid  Bridi 
mil!  In.li^iiiH  rurtrtl  I'ur  Maiden:  Dot,  however.  uDtilthe  Indiani  bod  violated  tl 
tir-t  iiiiii'li'  111'  ilie  Hiri'pmpnt,  b_v  plundering  the  settiement  Bat  finally  a]\  i 
nirr.'il,  i'.\i't'[i[  !)ii>  nick  and  wounded  Amprioui  Boldiera,  who  vera  left  in  the  tn 
liiiti~i'M  III'  iIk'  iippor  ciiinp,  to  await  the  cominj;  of  the  sleda  on  the  morrow.  On 
tiiii  iir  lliri'i' iiiTi'iin'i  were  li>ft  in  charge  iif  them,  n  neglect  which  was  nMrly  i 
rjiuii'  I'rimlniil  iin  tlic  pnrtof  Procbir,  The  Inat  and  tno»t  disgraceful  scene  in'lh 
l)lii.i.lv  tniK'^ilv  ivin  vpt  to  be  enacted.  The  sleds  that  were  to  take  the  ilKst* 
HullirVrs  Til  M'ul'h  n  never  come.  In  their  st^ad  came,  the  next  morning,  300  1 
itiiiTi",  piilnli'it  lihii'k  and  red,  determined  on  nnsaacrcing  the  wounded  Ainerican 
in  rcii'n^i-  tur  tlii'ir  lt)«fl  the  day  before.  The  slaughter  Houn  comuenced  in  tar 
.'-t.  Hri(ikin;r  iiiii>  llie  houaes  where  the  Americans  were,  IhcT  first  plundon 
unit  llii'n  tiiiiiiihiiwkcd  them.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  those  within  wei 
cDH-iimi''!.  if  liny  nllempted  to  crawl  out  of  the  doors  or  windows  thej  wei 
wiiiindL'il  with  till  hatchet  nod  punhed  hock  into  the  flames :  those  that  happen* 
to  be  outside  were  stricken  down,  and  their  dying  bodies  thrown  into  the  buroii 
dwpllinfiB.  Major  Wolfolk,  the  Becretary  of  Gen.  Winchester,  wm  killed  in  tl 
mnamicre.  Thus  ended  the  ■'Xansoert  of  fhe  Hirer  Rainn."  Thos  perinhed  : 
colli  blood  some  of  Kentucky's  noblest  heroes :  their  death  filled  with  Borrow  mar 
h'lines  south  of  the  Ohio.  No  monument  marks  the  ^lace  of  their  d^ath :  but  li 
tic  is  known  of  the  private  histoni'  of  those  brave  spirits  who  traTeraed  »  wilde 
ncBs  of  ceveral  hundred  miles,  and  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  couotrj" ;  who  di« 
nlime,  unprotected,  wounded,  in  a  settlement  fur  from  the  abode  of  civilization. 

But  few  of  the  killed  were  ever  burled.  Their  bones  laj  bleacEiini;  in  the  ni 
fltr  years.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1SI8,  a  company  of  men  under  the  cliarge  of  Ci 
Anii'-raon,  an  old  settler  of  Frentihtown.  went  to  the  spot  of  the  battle  and  cc 
Iccteil  a  Inrjre  qutintity  of  the  bones,  nod  buried  them,  with  appropri.tte  ccrem 
nie.",  in  the  old  gnivpynrd  in  Monroe.  For  years  after,  however,  it  was  not  u 
common  ti>  Sod  a  skull,  fractured  by  the  fatnl  tomahawk,  bidden 'away  in  son 
of  bushes,  where  the  dogs  and  wild  beiuU  had  dragged  the  body  to  devoi 
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force  saflScient  to  whip  U8.*'  So  Harrow  returned  about  1  o'clock,  and  reported  to  Col. 
IiMiis.  what  he  had  seen.  Col.  Lewis  treated  the  report  with  coolness,  thinking  the  per- 
Bon(i  seen  were  only  some  gentlemen  from  town.  Just  at  daybreak  the  reveille  began  to 
beat  as  usual;  this  gave  joy  to  the  troops,  who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  apprehen- 
sions of  being  attacked  before  day.  The  reveille  had  not  been  beating  more  than  two 
minutes,  before  the  sentinels  fired  three  guns  in  quick  succession.  This  alarmed  our 
troope,  who  quickly  formed,  and  were  ready  for  the  enemy  before  they  were  near  enough 
to  do  execution.  The  British  Immediately  discharged  their  artillery,  loaded  with  balls, 
bombe,  and  grape-shot,  which  did  little  injury.  They  then  attompted  to  make  a  charge  oit 
those  in  the  pickets,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Those  on  the  right  being  less 
secure  for  the  want  of  fortification,  were  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  were  ordered 
to  retreat  to  a  more  advantageous  piece  of  ground.  They  got  in  disorder,  and  could  not 
be  formed.*  The  Indians  pursued  them  from  all  quarters,  and  surrounded,  killed,  and 
took  the  most  of  them.  The  enemy  again  charged  on  the  left  with  redoubled  vigor,  but 
were  again  forced  to  retire.  Our  men  lay  close  behind  the  picketing,  through  which  they 
had  port  holes,  and  every  one  having  a  rest,  took  sight,  that  his  ammunition  might  not  be 
spent  in  vain.  After  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  enemy  finding  they  could  not  either 
by  stratacem  or  force  drive  us  from  our  fortification,  retired  to  Uie  woods,  leaving  their 
dead  on  we  ground  (except  a  party  that  kept  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  play  on  our  right.) 
A  sleigh  was  seen  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  our  lines  going  toward  the  right,  sup- 
posed to  be  laden  with  ammunition  to  supply  the  cannon;  four  or  five  men  rose  up  and 
fired  at  once,  and  killed  the  man  and  wounded  the  horse.  Some  Indians  who  were  hid 
behind  bouses,  continued  to  annoy  us  with  scattering  balls.  At  this  time  bread  from  the 
commissary's  house  was  handed  round  among  our  troops,  who  sat  composedly  eating  and 
watohing  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Being  thus  refreshed^  we  discovered  a  white  flag 
advanciag  toward  us;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  our  ene- 
mies might  carry  off  their  dead,  which  were  numerous,  although  they  had  been  beadne 
away  both  dead  and  wounded  during  the  action.  But  how  were  We  surprised  and  mortified 
when  we  heard  that  Gen.  Winchciitei',  with  Qui.  Lewis,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Indians  in  attempting  to  rally  the  rigUr  wing,  and  that  Gen.  Winchester  had  surrendered 
us  prisoners  of  war  to  Col.  Proctor!  Mij<)rMiidison,theii  the  highest  in  command,  did  not 
agree  to  this  until  Col.  Proctor  had  promised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  protected  from 
the  Indians,  the  wounded  taken  care  of,  the  dead  collected  and  buried,  and  private  proper- 
tv  respected.  It  wtis  then,  with  extreme  reluctance,  our  troops  accepted  this  proposition, 
"fhere  was  scarcely  a  person  that  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears!  some  plead  with  the 
officers  not  to  surrender,  saying  they  wd^ld  rather  die  on  the  field!  We  had  only  five 
killed,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded,  inside  of  the  pickets. 

The  British  collected  their  troops,  and  m.-irched  in  front  of  the  village.  We  marphed 
out  and  grounded  our  arms,  in  heat  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  The  British  and  Indians  took 
possession  of  them.  All  the  prisoners,  except  those  tliat  were  badly  wounded.  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Bowers,  and  a  few  attendants,  were  marched  toward  Maiden.  The  British  said,  as 
they  had  a  great  many  of  their  wounded  to  take  to  Maiden  that  evening,  it  would  be  out 
of  their  power  to  take  ours  before  morning,  but  they  would  leave  a  sufficient  guard  so  that 
they  should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  Indians. 

As  they  did  not  leave  the  promised  guard,  I  lost  all  confidence  in  them,  and  expected 
we  would  all  be  massacred  before  mornine.  I  being  the  only  person  in  this  house  not 
wounded,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  wounded,  I  prepared  something  for  about 
thirty  to  eat. 

We  passed  this  night  under  the  mos(  serious  apprehensions  of  being  massacred  by  the 
tomahawk,  or  consumed  in  the  flames: — I  frequently  went  out  to  see  if  the  house  was  set 
on  fire.  At  length  the  long  wished  for  mom  arrived,  and  filled  each  heart  with  a  cheerful 
hope  of  being  delivered  from  the  cruelty  of  these  merciless  savages.  We  were  making 
every  preparation  to  be  ready  for  the  promised  sleighs.  But,  alas!  instead  of  the  s'eighs, 
about  an  hour  by  sun,  a  great  number  of  savages,  painted  with  various  colors,  came  veil- 
ing in  the  meet  hideous  manner!  These  blood-thirsty,  terrific  saVages  (sent  here  by  their 
Bore  cruel  and  perfidious  allies,  the  British),  rushed  into  the  houses  where  the  desponding 
wounded  lay,  and  insolently  stripped  them  of  their  blankets,  and  all  their  best  clothes,  ana 
ordered  them  out  of  the  houses!  I  ran  out  of  the  house  to  inform  the  interpreters f  what 
the  Indians  were  doing;  at  the  door,  an  Indian  took  my  hat  and  put  it  on  his  own  head;  I 

*  When  the  right  wing  began  to  retreat,  it  is  said  orders  were  given  by  some  of  the  officers 
to  the  men  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  picketing,  to  march  oat  to  their  assistance.  Captain 
Priee,  and  a  namber  of  men  sallied  oat.    Captain  Price  was  killed,  and  most  of  the  men. 

fl  was  finee  informed  that  Col.  Elliott  instructed  the  interpreters  to  leave  the  wounded^ 
•Iter  darkf  to  the  merey  of  the  savages.    They  all  went  off  except  one  half-Indian. 
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tlieii  diBCOvortti  ihnt  the  Iniliniui  had  bera  bI  Ibc  nlhir  liiiune  first,  and  had  uh4  the 
wuuiideO  iu  like  luiiuuer.  As  I  toi'Ded  to  ga  imvk  Inui  tlio  tiouse,  itu  ludiaii  l&kiuc  hold 
or  mc,  mude  signs  tar  me  to  aLaiid  bj  the  CJriiiir  of  tlie  liousa.  1  mude  HJKiLt  lu  Itim  1 
nulled  to  go  in  aiid  get  my  lint;  (be  I  darirvd  to  ace  wluil  tlivy  liart  done  witli  die  nuuiKltnl- 
Tlie  Indiana  sent  in  a  ba;  ithu  brought  oat  n  hut  and  thrcirit  duvD  to  nia,uid  1  dwld  itvt 
get  in  tliB  house.  Three  Indiana  nme  up  tu  tn*  and  puilcd  dIT  rot  coat.  Mf  Ctitbtt  pow- 
ora  ctin  not  describe  the  di^nial  Mvxt$  htre  evhibiied.  I  mw  mjr  f*Ituw  ■oldiew  nolcad  Hiid 
wounded,  crawling  out  of  ttie  huoHH,  to  Hruid  bviiig  confiimtnl  in  tiie  DuoM.  Sum*  llui 
Imd  nut  been  nble  to  turn  IhemaelTsa  on  thvir  beds  fur  Tuur  d.i^s,  Ihruugb  for  of  boiig 
burned  to  denth,  snia«  und  anilced  out  and  about  the  juil.  Some  cried  fur  help,  txil  tbero 
was  none  to  help  tbem.  "Abl  "  eiclalmeO  aumben,  in  tbe  angutnh  of  thwrspirit.  "  «hat 
abiiJ]  we  dol  "  A  number,  uuaLte  to  get  out,  mlaendjl]'  perished  in  tbe  unreleutlug  namm 
of  the  bouses,  kindled  by  (lie  tnore  uureleoling  sa'ages.  Now  the  Bcenee  of  cruelty  am) 
murder  we  had  been  notlcipuUng  with  rireud,  during  laat  itight,  full}'  ODlnuencal.  Ilie 
Bnrsges  rutlied  on  tbe  v>uuxided,igiid,  in  their  baibnroua  nuMiner,  shot  nnd  tonallawked.uul 
scalped  themi  niid  cruellj  mangled  their  naked  bodies  while  they  laj  aguiiiijing  and  wcl> 
tering  la  their  blood.  A  number  were  talcen  Inward  tlaldea.  but  bnng  unable  tu  march 
Willi  ftpee>l,  wtre  inhumanly  m;issacred.  Tlif  road  yriia,  for  milGH,  strewed  with  the  manned 
bodien,  and  all  of  them  were  lel^  like  those  alain  in  buttle ,  on  tiia  33d,  for  binls  and  bui»nit 
tu  tear  in  pieces  und  devour.  I1ie  Indians  plundcml  the  loon  of  ererj'  thing  ralualile, 
and  Ht  the  best  huuiKti  on  fire.  The  lodiua  who  claimed  tne,  gave  me  a  «o«t,  and  wluai 
he  hud  got  as  much  plunder  as  he.cotdd  carrv,  he  urdeiwt  me,  bjr  sii na,  to  numb,  nbicb  I 
did  with  eitreuie  reluctaui'e,  in  companj  wiui  three  of  the  wounded,  uud  sii  or  «etan  In. 
dians.  In  trarelingnboDt  aquartwuf  amile.  twiiul  the  wuundod  lagged  behind  about 
twenty  yiirda.  Tbe  Indians,  tuinlng  round,  idiot  one  and  ernlped  him.  They  ah'it  nt  the 
other  and  iniued  him;  he,  runuliic  up  lo  Ihem,  begged  that  they  would  not  shoot  lilui.  Ue 
said  he  would  keep  up,  and  give  uiem  money.  But  Iheie  mutuerers  were  not  tnotsd  with 
hit  doleful  orics.  They  ahui  him  down,  and  ruahing  on  him  in  a  croi^di  BCBlp«d  him.  In 
like  miinner,  my  brother  Allen  perished.  He  mnrched  with  dilHcuIty  after  the  koduiIitI. 
nbont  tno  or  three  hundreil  yards,  and  wua  Ihero  bnrbarously  rourdvml. 

In  traveling  two  miles,  we  came  to  a  boii^e  where  there  were  two  British  odicef?!  the 
Indian  umde  a  halt,  and  I  luked  one  of  t1>e  officers  what  the  Indian  was  euinj;  to  do  w)lh 
me;  he  said  he  was  going  to  take  mo  to  Amherviburgh  (or  Muldeu.)  1  judgeil  ihc-e  'il- 
lains  had  iiiBtmcled  tbe  Indians  tu  da  what  they  had  dune 

Duiiiijj  my  captiTily  with  the  Indians,  the  other  prisoners  were  treated  very  iohnniiuilT. 
Tbe  &¥t  niuht  they  were  put  in  n  woodyaid;  the  rain  commenced  early  in  the  night  and 
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,  s  •Iniif;  cbain  of  tentiaels,  to  preveat  thnrcMkpe,  and  to  keepthc  MTHges 

olT,  irbo  pr«SMd  hatd  to  eater  tbe  lacloiure.  Tbs  inhabitADU  of  the  Tillage,  at  tiighi,  in 
large  Dambers,  ijmpatbiiingljr  crovded  arouod,  and  thu«  faTor«d  tlie  escnpe  of  a  lew  of 
the  priwiDers. 

The  people  of  Maiden  were  general);  kind  to  prisonera.  It  ii  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
Freochniiin  to  be  otberwipe  titan  kind  to  the  auffering. 

Mr.  Bellair  tella  me,  that,  at  the  Uine  these  priBoneri  w«r«  brought  int«  Maiden,  the  vil- 
lage  predcntad  a  borrid  spectiicle.  The  Indiana  had  cut  off  the  beads  of  those  who  hnd 
ftflen  in  tbe  battle  and  mnBucre,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  brought  them  lo 
Maiden,  and  stuck  tliem  up  in  rows  on  the  top  of  a  hish,  aharp-pointed  picket  fence;  und 
there  tiiej  stood,  their  matted  lucks  deeply  atniiied  with  their  own  gore — their  erca  wide 
opeu,  Rlnriug  out  upon  the  muUilude,  eiliibiting  all  variety  of  feature;  some  wiih  a  ple.is- 
aiit  smile;  others,  who  hxd  prubably  lingered  long  in  mortal  agony,  hnd  n  KCowl  iil' de- 
finnce,  dcfpnir,  or  revenge;  and  otliera  Rure  tlie  appearance  of  deep  distress  and  Borrow — 
the;  may  jiave  died  tliitiking  ol'  their  far-off  wives  and  children,  and  friends,  and  pie^isaiit 
homes  wliich  Ihey  nhuulil  viut  no  mure;  the  winter's  I'ruBt  hod  fixed  tlieic  feaiurea  us  they 
diet,  nnd  tliey  cliange-1  not. 


•calpa,  Strang  u]kid  piles,  nmung  Kh>'-li  might  be  seen  tlie  sott,  silky  locks  of  fouiig  chil- 
dren, tlie  ringlets  and  ti'osses  of  fair  muideiis,  ilie  buniisiied  lucks  of  middle  lU'e,  and  the 
ailier  gray  01  age.  Tlie  sculps  were  liuug  sume  twenty  together  on  apule;  enchnaaex- 
tended  by  a  smiill  hoop  around  the  edge,  and  tlicy  were  ull  pninled  ml  on  the  Besh  side, 
and  were  CHrried  about  the  tuwii  to  the  iiiu!'ic  of  the  wnr-wlioup  and  the  scnln- 
That  the  Britifh  govenjnieiit  hihI  its  olHci^s  did  not  attempt  t<  ■     •      -' 

well  known;  on  the  coiiLrary,  they  were  iiutigMled  lo  the  comniiasiou  ui  ine^  uaruiirou* 
deeds.  Among  tbe  papers  of  Gen.  Prucior,  captured  at  the  buttle  of  the  llinmej,  wai 
tonnd  a  letter  from  Gen.  Brock  to  fivctor.  amiareiitly  in  answer  to  one  asking  whether  he 
diould  retrain  the  ferocity  of  the  siivupe^  The  reply  wan:  "  The  liidiaiis  are  necessary 
lotia  Majesty's  service,  und  nusl  be  initiiUffd."  If  the  gnliant  Brock  would  tuieraie  tho 
aDacious  conduct  of  his  savage  allies,  nhat  could  be  expected  liunj  oibersi 


a  tlie'sa 


The  Stale  AtyluM  far  Deaf  Mult*  and  (\e  Blind,  F»nt 

.>Wat>liH>tbair«lfniiit«riIw  Aijtnni.  (iDKrlpllon  on  tbt  nriiarilDna.)  laJT.  Enctd  1?  ths 
■UfifHklilna.  J.  B.  W*lk.r,  Balldfor  CDiiitulHluiHr  i  J.  T.  JoIidkd,  Icrenu  t>r  lb.  uiwu,  .urk; 
■> 'HtUUa,  fmuaui  or  Iba  ;aloir  worh. 

,  Flint,  the  county  Beat  for  Oenesee  county,  on  both  eidca  of  the  river  of 
"■own  name,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  countrj-,  4f> 
ailts  E.N.E.  from  Lansiag,  and  58  N.W.  from  Detroit.  It  has  mnaidcrnble 
*itM  power.  Tbe  Michigan  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutce  and  the  Ulind, 
M(  of  tlte  Moflt  elegant  and  beautiful  bnildinga  in  the  stale,  is  at  this 
P*w-  Th&  city  wu  iacorporated  in  1855,  compriging  tbreo  localities  or 
^'U^Miris:  FUnt,  Flint  Biver,  Kud  Grand  Traverse.     Popnlatian  about 
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In  1^132,  01mat«il  ChamberliD  and  Oii]«on  0.  WhitWlnnre,  of  Oakland,  Mich., 
tijudo  K  Uieatiun  in  Flint  uF  40  tcrca,  Bnd  I.cvi  Uiilco;,  of  SO  ««Te*.  Jaha  1\Ad. 
vith  hia  wiTo,  orif^null;  Mm  P.  M.  Sin!lh,  of  Unyuin  cuitntjr,  Nuw  Yurk,  nilh 
their  cbildreu,  Edwin  A.  and  Matj'  L.  T(>dd,  irsre  tha  nn>C  vliito  nattier*  of  t'linC, 
They  arrived  hure  April  13,  1833,  with  t«ro  wasonM,  on  tlic  Dcconil  U«j  nftnr  Item- 
ing Pontine.  Tlier  mnved  tDtn  >  lof;  hut  on  thp  bnak  of  tlio  rirer,  thtpn  »  (nidlng 
liiiuge,  n  few  rods  fnim  the  brid^,  and  iiiied  Afterward  as>  a  itf^ipinj  place.  Tb« 
unit  rej-iilar  si^ttler  was  Xnthaaiel  I^d,  wlii)  loautud  himself  on  Smith's  r«Mrva- 
tion,  on  tha  north  side  of  the  river,  in  n  hut  which  had  been  occupied  by  two  In- 
dian traders.  Lyman  ^f>w.  from  Vermont,  wbu  bought  out  Mr.  Ladd,  enine  nciL 
At  tlie  time  of  the  nrrival  of  Mr.  T<jdi,  the  whole  uuuntr;  here  wm  an  fnlirn  for- 
est, excepting  a  umii)!  tntct  cleared  by  the  Indian  traders.  The  silence  of  the  wil- 
derness was  Di);1it1y  hrokpn  bj  the  howling  uf  woIvim.  The  "  wild  forest  aerenvlc," 
as  not  inaptly  termed  by  Mrs.  Todd,  ba^n  with  a  slight  bowl,  atriluDg,  h  it  wcr«, 
tlie  key  nule  of  the  concert :  this  wan  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  a  louder  t«ne, 
which,  Btill  rising  hi):her  and  louder,  the  whole  forest  finally  reAOundeJ  with  tine 
almost  continuous  yelL 

In  1834,  there  were  only  four  buildings  at  this  place,  tlien  without  a  nane :  at 
this  period  there  was  a  fort  at  Soginuw,  and  the  TJ.  S.  Ko^emmeDt  was  opening  a 
military  rond  from  Detroit  to  t^inaw.  They  had  just  onilt  the  first  bridjcn  annus 
Flint  Kivcr,  where  previously  all  travelerB  bad  been  lerried  over  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  Among  the  firnt  settleM  wo*  CoL  Cronk.  from  New  York,  who  bought  land 
for  bin  children,  amon^r  whom  were  James  Cronh,  who  died  in  tbe  Uexican  war, 
and  his  BOn-in-iuw,  Klljah  Davenport,  now  Juduo  Davenport,  of  Saginaw.  OdL 
Crook  died  at  the  hou^e  of  John  '1  odd.  Hflur  an  illness  of  ci^ht  days.  (Id  was  d!(- 
tinjEuishcd  for  his  offabilitv  auil  bcnevok-ucp.  and  was  much  renpect«d.  The  Srst 
relipous  meriting  was  held  by  Kev,  0.  F.  North,  a  Jletliodi.*l  traveling  preitoller,  itt 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  built  a  (Viime  huuse  tlie  fall  alter  his  arrivali  the 
lumber  useit  vraa  sawed  at  Thread  mill,  about  ono  aud  a  half  miles  front  Flint 


Itev.   W.  IL   Urockwiiy,  an   ladifin  missionary,  was  for  a  time  the  only  regular 
"ircacher  in  the  wide  ranee  of  the  counties  uf  Lapeer,  Gei       "    ■""'        "  ' 


s: 


He  traveled  mi  font,  and  usually  alone.     Once  in  four  weeks  hti 
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Grand  River  is  here  about  900  feet  wide,  and  ht 
girca  an  immense  water  power.     The  city  contains 


I  foil  of  18  feet,  which 
lar(re  number  of  niilta 
of  varioUH  kinds,  as  flouring,  saw,  plaster;  also  founderics,  lime-kilnn,  lum- 
ber dealere,  marble  pypsum,  grRve!  sand,  and  manufac-tories  of  nUves,  hubs, 
etc.  Buildin<;  material  of  every  description  is  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  also  salt  HprinRS  of  e*trji ordinary  strength,  far  preater  than  those  at 
Syracuse,  requiring  but  29  gallons  to  produce  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  manufacture  of  salt,  now  in  its  infancy  here,  is  destined  to  work  mar- 
velous  changes  in  thia 
region  of  country. — 
"Grand  Uapids  also  has 
in  its  vicinity  inexhausti- 
ble quarries  of  the  finest 
gypsum,  of  which  20,000 
tuns  per  annum  are  al- 
ready used  in  agriculture 
by  the  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan, which  amount  will 
be  doubted,  and  soon 
trebled,  on  the  eonstmc- 
tioD  of  the  north  and 
south  land-grant  road 
from  Indiana  through 
Kalamazoo  and  Grand 
Kaptds,  to  some  point 
near  Mackinaw,  of  which 
road  a  part  has  already 
been  graded." 

Grand  Rapids  now  has 
a  population  of  about 
8,000,  and  it  is  the  re- 
mark of  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  after  visiting  this  place,  that  in  view  of  its  natural  ad-  • 
^'antagee,  he  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  census  of  1870  does  not  swell  its  . 
popniation  to  50,000. 

Grand  Bapida  is  a  handsome  city,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  energy  and 
"■Blerprisc  of  ita  population.  It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  lumber  trade  in  weat- 
<n  Michigan.  This  being  a  branch  of  industry  of  primary  importance,  not 
'Xily  to  this  point,  but  to  the  whole  state,  we  introduce  here  an  extract  froiu 
'irettnt  article  in  the  Detroit  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Kay  Haddock.  Esq., 
'to  wimmcrciai  editor,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  wealth  Michi- 
\M  possesses  in  her  noble  forests.  These  although  repelling  the  early  emi- 
^nu  to  the  west,  in  view  of  the  easy  lillable  lands  of  the  prairie  states,  will 
i»  the  end  add  to  her  eubetantial  progress,  and  educate  for  her  a  population 
Kudered  more  hardy  by  the  manly  toil  required  to  clear  up  and  subdue  vast 
forssit  of  the  heaviest  of  timber.  Careful  estimales  show  that,  in  prosper- 
<>u  lines,  the  annual  products  of  the  pineriet  of  the  state  even  now  amount 
ti>  about  TXK  MILLIONS  of  dollars. 

^<  i>  aow  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  state  of  Michigan  ponsesies  in 
KrioU  tnd  timber  the  material  source  of  immense  wealth.  While  in  years  pnst 
"Wbein difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  rani  condi- 
tiMud  nataral  resources  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Lower  Peniiv 
"Kttt  Te^orvey  of  por^ns  of  the  government  land,  the  exploTfttiouQE  tlbeciuwik- 


.'^  uf  the  l-aai  llranC  ICftilronds,  and  the  mure  rcrert 
It  commitisinns  fur  Infin;;  out  ihe  several  suce  rutdt 
G  tost  Ifffislnlure,  haie  removed  everj  duubt  iu  refer- 
iiersal  teHtimony  frofn  nil  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
nntiiral  elemeaU  of  wealth  the  whole  of  the  northers 


.  which 
with  the 


a  reliable  soarce  of  present  and  fnture 
1  bring  almont  everj  portion  of  the  atnip, 
ert-eofjhe  lakes.  The  pine  timber 
iif  Michigan  is^encralt^inleniperBed 
with  other  varieties  of  timber,  Eoch 
iL'<  beech,  mnple,  whiteosh,  oak,  cher- 
ry, etc.,  nnd  in  most  cases  the  soil  is 
piiitcd  to ngri cultural  purposes.  Thii 
is  pnrticulnrly  the  case  on  the  west- 
ern elope  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
ivaten  (if  IjUte  ilichigan,  and  along 
the  ceutrol  portioD  of  the  stiite.  On 
the  euat  and  near  Lake  Huron,  the 
pine  diotricts  are  more  eitensivol; 
coiered  with  pine  timber,  nnd  gcnei^ 
ally  not  so  desirable  for  farming  pnr- 

Ces.    There  are  good  furming  Innds, 
rever,  all  along  the  coast  of  Lake 
Humn  and  extending  buck  into  the 


A  lar|;o  pro|>ortion  of  the  pine  Innds 
r  Ihe  Cnniil  C.nnpnnv,  and  individuals  who  arc  huld- 
1  it  in  no  detriment  to  Ihil  great  interest,  that  the 
orcd,  and  the  choicest  lands  secured,  'i'he  deiclop- 
ladc  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  tiioe  districts, 
1   to  the   luraborinR  interest.     And   these  lands 
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RiTer  Auz  Bees  Soies  aro  the  onUets  for  the  pine  timber,  and  afford  ample  menns 
of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  lake  for  such  purposes.  1'lie 
proposed  state  roads  will,  if  built,  do  much  toward  the  settlement  of  this  ropon. 
A  natural  harbor,  which  is  being  improved  by^  private  enterprise,  is  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Aux  Bees  Scies,  and  a  new  settlement  and  town  has  boon 
started  at  this  point  This  is  a  natural  outlet  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
gion jest  described.  The  lands  here,  as  in  other  localities  in  the  new  portions  of 
the  elate,  are  such  as  must  induce  a  rapid  settlement  whenever  tlie  means  of  com- 
aanication  shall  be  opened. 

The  valley  of  the  Muskegon  embraces  every  variety  of  soil  and  timber,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  pine  lands  upon  this 
river  are  scattered  all  along  the  valley  in  groups  or  tracts  containing  several  thous- 
and acres  each,  interspersed  with  hard  timber  and  surrounded  by  fine  agricultural 
lands.  The  Pere  Marquette  Kiver  and  White  River,  large  streams  emptying  into 
Lake  Michigan,  pass  through  a  region  possessing  much  the  same  characteristics. 
This  whole  region  is  underlaid  with  lime  rock,  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  with  living 
springs,  resembling  in  many  features  the  Grand  River  valley.  Beds  of  gypsum 
have  been  discovered  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  The  unsettled 
counties  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  the  northern  portion  of  Montcalm, 
and  Gratiot,  Isabclln,  Gladwin,  Clare,  and  a  portion  of  Midland,  are  not  inferior  to 
any  other  portion.  There  is  a  magnificent  body  of  pine  stretching  from  the  head 
of  Plat  River,  in  Montcalm  county,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tettibcwassee,  and 
growing  upon  a  fine  soil,  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  This  embraces  a  portion  of 
the  Saginaw  valley,  and  covers  the  high  ground  dividing  the  waters  of  Jjnkes  Huron 
and  Michigan. 

The  e«u;tern  slope  of  the  peninsula  embraces  a  vnnVty  of  soil  nnd  timber  some- 
^at  different  in  its  general  features  from  other  portions  of  the  state.  The  pino 
lands  of  this  region  are  near  the  coast  of  the  lake,  and  lie  in  largo  tracts,  but  with 
pwd  agricultural  laud  adjoining. 

There  are  in  the  lower  peninsula,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000,000  acres  of 
hnd.  Taking  Houghton  Lake, /near  the  center  of  the  state,  ns  a  point  of  view,  tho 
piwral  surface  maybe  comprehended  ns  follows:  The  Muskegon  valley  to  tho 
louth-west,  following  the  Muslcegon  River  in  its  course  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
^f^tern  slope  of  the  peninsula  directly  west,  embracing  the  pino  and  agricultural 
districts  along  the  valleys  of  scvenil  large  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan. 
I^elnrge  and  beautiful  region  to  the  north  west,  embracing  the  valley  of  tho  Ma- 
iu>tee  and  the  undulating  lands  around  (Jrand  Traverse  l>av.  Northward,  the  re- 
pon  embraces  the  head  waters  of  the  Manistee  and  An  Sjiuble,  with  the  largo 
ffacte  of  excellent  pine  in  that  locality,  and  beyond,  the  agricultural  region  extend- 
iDjr  to  Little  Traverse  Day  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  To  the  north-east,  the 
^ley  of  the  Au  8auble,  and  the  pine  region  of  Thunder  Day.  To  the  east,  the 
pine  and  hard  t^nber  extending  to  iSnginaw  Bay.  To  the  south-east,  the  t!5aginaw 
^icy;  and  to  the  south,  the  high  lands  before  described  in  the  central  counties. 

That  portion  of  the  state  south  of  l^aginaw  and  the  Grand  River  valley,  is  so  well 
bjown  tnat  a  description  here  would  be  unnecessary.     Thus  we  have  yet  undevel- 
oped over  half  of  the  surface  of  this  peninsula,  embracing,  certainly,  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  of  acres,  possessing  stores  of  wealth  in  the  timber  upon  its  surface,  re- 
ierving  soil  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who,  as  the  means  of  communication  are 
opened,  will  come  in  and  possess  it,  and  thus  introduce  industry  and  prosperity  into 
oar  waate  places. 

We  have  not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  tenth  of  the 
area  north  of  the  Gnind  River  is  embraced  m  the  pine  region.  The  swamp  lands 
(Cnnted  to  the  state  will  probably  cover  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  pine  lands 
proper.  The  remainder,  for  the  most  part,  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth 
of  nmrd  timber  suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  growing  population  and  commerce. 
The  trade  in  pine  timber,  lumber,  shingles,  and  other  varieties  of  lumber,  with 
the  trafiSc  in  staves  form  one  of  the  most  importint  branches  of  manufacture 
and  eommerce  in  our  own  state,  and  this  trade  alone  is  now  accomplishing  more 
lor  the  deTelopment  and  settlement  of  the  country  than  all  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion. 


d        \    N    W    ot  H. 
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S«n  naw  county,  is  57  miles  N.  E.  of  LaneiDg, 

id   s  bu  It  ou  the  site  of  a  trading  post  which, 

ISl      was  occup  ed  as  a  military  post.      It  is  on   the  W. 

I  elevjted  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  2'2  miles 

[  er  at  ba^.  ujw  Bay,  un  inlet  of  Lake  Huron.     It 

1  r  commerce    as    tho  river  is  large,  and  navigjible 

1  I  feet  ol    wa  er       The  fiiur  branches  of  this  river 

1   p  t  ons  un  le  a  few  miles  above  the  town,  and  afford 

t  h  a  lar(,Q  p  it  on  ot   the  state.     FopuJatiou  about 

i!  lumber  business  is  carried  ou  at  Saginaw,  Within  a 
iil'ai-ture  of  »ali  has  begun  here,  from  btine  obtained  at 
ii       The  salt  ia  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  the  brine  of 

I  lii.-^  industry,  when  developed,  will  greatly  incrc^o   tho 
■    -nuiW  valley. 

..l:or  ihe  celebrated  Indi:iu  chieftain,  is  situated  ou  Clin- 
iJiu  of  the  ruilroad,  25  luiics  iN.  W.  from  Detroit.  It  is  a 
and  the  county  seat  of  Oukluud  County.  Is  au  active 
ii:d  is  one  of  the  principal  wool  markets  in  the  stute.     It 

jf  stores,  mills,  and  factories,  and  six  churches.     Fopu- 


eoFConn« 


ifratcd  to  Michigan  in  IS'JT.  ai 
i>[  Truin  Fontiau,  on  the  Old  1 
■  \-':-'i<iA  knovrn  aa  nu 
.    ului  received  tbei. 

r,  in  their  journeyingg,  often 
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of  water  power  mills,  factories,  etc.,  and  each  containing  from  3,000  to  7,000 
inhabitants.  YpsilarUi,  30  miles  from  Detroit  on  Huron  Biver,  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  normal  school,  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  Marshall  is 
107  miles  from  Detroit.  Battle  Creek  120  miles  from  Detroit  Kalamazoo^ 
23  miles  farther  west,  contains  a  United  States  land  office,  the  »cate  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiiul  of  villages :  it  is  planted  all  over  with  trees,  every  street  being 
lined  with  them.  NileSy  191  miles  from  Detroit,  has  a  branch  of  the  state 
university,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  south-western  Michigan.  The  St. 
Joseph  River  is  navigable  beyond  this  point  for  small  steamers. 

Farther  south,  in  the  state,  are  other  important  towns,  containing  each 
about  3,000  inhabitants.  They  are:  Tecumseh,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Adrian, 
and  connected  by  a  branch  railroad,  eight  miles  in  length,  with  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  Hillsdale,  on  the  last  named  railroad,  110  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  noted  as  the  seat  of  Hillsdale  College,  a  thriving  and  highly 
popular  institution,  chartered  in  1855.  Coldwater  is  also  on  the  same 
railroad,  22  miles  westerly  from  Hillsdale.  St.  Joseph,  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Joseph  River  into  Lake  Michigan,  194  miles  west  of  Detroit,  has  a  fine 
harbor  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit,  with  Chicago. 

In  1679,  the  noted  explorer,  La  Salle,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Joseph's  River.  Afterward  there  was  a  Jesuit  mission  here,  which  Charle- 
voix visited  in  1721.  When  the  west  came  into  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
they  had  a  fort  also  at  this  point.  This  was  twice  captured  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  by  expeditions  of  the  brave  frontiersmen  of  Cahokia,  Illi- 
liois.  The  annexed  sketch  of  these  exploits  is  thus  given  in  Perkins'  Annals, 
Peck's  edition: 

"There  was  at  Cahokia,  a  restless,  adventurous,  daring  man,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Brady,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  *  Tom  Brady ;'  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  hunting,  or  in  some  other  pursuit,  found  him- 
self a  resident  of  Cahokia.  He  raised  a  company  of  16  resolute  persons, 
ill  of  Cahokia  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Prairie  du  Pont,  of  which  the 
Cither  of  Mr.  Boismenue,  the  informant,  was  one.  After  becoming  organ- 
ized for  an  expedition,  the  party  moved  through  a  place  called  the  'Cow 
Pens,*  on  the  River  St.  Joseph,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Michigan. 
Here  was  a  trading-post  and  fort  originally  established  by  the  French, 
but  since  the  transfer  of  the  country,  had  been  occupied  by  the  British 
by  a  small  force,  as  a  protection  of  their  traders  from  the  Indians.  In  1777, 
it  consisted  of  21  men. 

Brady,  with  his  little  band  of  volunteers,  left  Cahokia  about  the  1st  of 

October,  1777,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  which  they  captured  in  the 

o^ht,  without  loss  on  either  side,  except,  a  negro.     This  person  was  a  slave 

^m  some  of  the  colonies  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  in  attempting  to  escape, 

was  shot.     One  object  of  this  expedition,  probably,  was  the  British  goods 

in  the  fort 

The  company  started  back  as  far  as  the  Calumet,  a  stream  on  the  border 
of  Indiana,  south-east  of  Chicago,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of 
British,  Canadians  and  Indians,  about  300  in  number,  who  attacked  the  Ca- 
hokiaos  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Two  of  Brady's  party  were  killed, 
two  wounded,  one  escaped,  and  12  were  made  prisoners.  These  remained 
prisonerH  in  Canada  two  years,  except  Brady,  who  made  his  escape,  and  re« 
tamed  to  Hlinob  by  way  of  Pennsylvania.  M.  Boismenue,  Sr.,  was  one, of 
the  wounded  men. 
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illCHIGAIT. 

The 

nesi  -tiririi_'.  n  Frenchman,  by  tlie  niime  of  Paulette  Maize,  a  ijaiin" 

fcll..v,- 

1,1-  {','■■■;•  :;iin  volunteers  from  Cahokia,  St,  Louib.  and  other  French 

vii;.... 

1             1  .   tlie  Tort  on  the  River  St.  Joseph.     This  campaiprn  was 

!■■   |'.,irics  in  the  spring  of  1778.     It  was  Mccessful;  the 

fun  v.. 

-  ii-  t.,l,tii,  .i:;l1  [he  peltries  aud  gooda  became  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 

Tlio  « 

iiiiijfii  men  rt!urned  home  with  Maize.     One  gave  out;  they  had  no 

Lnr-o^ 

Limi  lie  i\-,is  liinpalched  by  the  leader,  to  prevent  the  coraponj  being 

dL't;iii. 

<\  <m  thtir  retreat,  lest  the  same  disaster  should  befall  them  as  hap- 

pi?  11(^(1 

o  ISrady,  nnd  his  company.     Some  of  the  memberB  of  the  most  an- 

ci''iit  1 

nd  rc=pectible  Timiiies  in  Cahokin  were  in  this  eipedition      Thomas 

B     1 

1                h      1       ff    f  1  e      n     y    f        Cla      af         s  o     an    a    on  by 

1 

r  I     \      h  w      e  n  T  rr  to  y   n  1     (1      He  wa       ga  ded  as 

d  d  ed  a   Cah  k  a  m  ny  y  ars  s  u  e 

R  me     Alie-ntn  and  G  and  Ha  en  are  flou     h  n^ 

1       n  ula    f  M    h             Al               n  Lapee    c  unty 
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an  abbreTiattoa  of 
miail,  aignirying 


t,  in  I*«L  45*  M'  N.  Long.  Bi"  30*  W.    Its  na 
lUlimackinno,  which  ii  B  compound  of  the  word 

re&t,"  and  Mackinac,  the  Indian  word  for  "  turtle,"  from  a  fancied  redem- 
ncc  to  a  great  turtle  lying  upon  the  water. 

\mong  the  curiosities  of  the  island,  are  the  Arched  Bock,  the  Natural 
ramid,  and  the  Skull  Rock.     The  Arched  Rock  ia  a  natural  arch  project- 
ing from  the  precipice  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  island,  about  a  mile  fVom  iha 
town,  and  elevated  140  feet  above  the  water. 
Its  abutments  are  the  calcareous  rock  com- 
mon to  the  island,  sod  have  been  created  hy 
the  fHlIiog  down  of  enormous  masses  of  rock, 
leiving  the  chasm.     It  is  about  90  feet  in 
hight,  and  is  crowned  hy  an  aroh  of  near  60 
feet  sweep.     From  its  great  eleTatlon,  the 
view  ihroagb  the  arch  upon  the  wide  expanse 
of  water,  is  of  singular  beauty  and  grandour. 
The    Natural   Fyramid   is   a   lone   standing 
rock,  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff,  of  probably 
30  feet  in  width  at  tbe  base,  by  80  or  90  in 
hight,  of  a  rugged  appearance,  and  support- 
ing in  its  crevices  a  few  stunted  cedars.     It 
pleuBcs  chiefly  by  its  novelty,  so  unlike  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  oil  the  first  view,  it  gives  the  idea  of 
a  work  of  art.     The  SkuU  Rock  is  chiefly 
noled  for  a  cavern,  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  receptacle  of  human  bones. 
The  entrance  is  low  and  narrow.     It  is  here 
icrctcd  by  a  friendly  Indian,  after  the  horrid 
c  of  the  British  garrison  at  old  Machilimackinac,  in  1763. 
rhe  world,"  says  the  poet  Bryant,  "bos  not  many  islands  so  beautiful  as 
inaw — the   surface  ia  aingularly  irregular  with   summits  of  rocks   and 
mt  hollows,  open  gludes  of  pasturage,  and  shady  nooks." 
I,  in  troth,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  spots  on  the  continent,  and  is 
ing  K  great  summer  resort,  from  its  natural  attractions ;  its  bracing, 
rating  atmosphere,  uiid  the  boanty  of  its  scenery.     ltd  sky  has  a  won- 
clearness  and  serenity,  and  its  cold  deep  waters  a  marvelous  purity, 
tables  one  to  discover  the  pebbles  way  down,  fathouia   below.     To 
be  summits  of  Mackinaw,  and  gaze  out  northward  upon  the  expanse 
,  with  its  cluatciing  islets,  and  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  Northern 
'a;  to  take  in  with  the  vision  the  glories  of  that  sky,  bo  clear,  so 
)t  it  seems  as  though  the  eye  penetrated  infinity;  lo  inhale  that 
;  air,  every  draught  of  whit'h   seems  a    luxury,  were  well  worth 
a  journey,  and  when  once    experienced,  will   remain  among    tho 
ant  of  memories. 

od  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  extreme  elevation 
ake,  over  300  feet.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  around  a 
t  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  contains  1,000  inhabi- 
\  are  sometimes  nearly  doubled  by  the  influx  of  voyagers, 
1  Indians.  On  (lieae  occasions,  its  beautiful  harbor  ia  acen 
ith  American  vcssela  at  anchor,  and  Indian  canoes  rapidly  Bhoot> 


Alexander  Henry  v 
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■  ill  ETCry  direction.      It  was  formerly  Ihe  seat  of  an  ex- 

t  present  it  is  noted  for  the  great  amount  of  trout   and 

iilly  exported.     Fort  Muckinaw  stutids  on  a  rocky  bluff  over- 

■  a  of  Fort  ilotmes  are  on  the  apei  i-f  the  island. 

in  the  nar  of  1812,  under  the  uame  of  Fort 

present  appellation  by  the 

\Uy  Holmex,  who  fell  in  an 

'  occurred  in  1814.     The  expedition  consisted  of  a 

land  and  naval  forces  under  Col.  Croghan,  and  was 

he    death  of  the    gullant    Holmes    having   stricken 


at  Point  Tgnace,  the  aouth- 
ihuwu  on  the  map  where 


■    il-uientin  ihi 
iM  1  peninsula  of  Miuhigau,  ant 
'c-i.'ihliHhed  n  mission  in  1671. 
w:is  on  the  fippoEite  point  of  the  straits,  now  called  Old 

mlh,  being  the  northern  estremity  of  the  lower  pe- 

uper, 

1  TiT!),  the  nrilGn,  built  by  La  SoIIr  nnd  hia  company  on  the 
e  present  uile  of  ihu  [own  of  Erie,  paased  up  the  St  Clair, 
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tion  reached  Old  Mackinaw,  the  "Qaeen  of  the  Lakes,"  and  foand  the  El  Dorado 
the?  had  no  long  desired." 

The  followini^  interesting  description,  from  Parkman's  "  History  of  the  Conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac, '  of  a  voyage  by  an  English  merchant  to  Old  Maclcinaw  about  thig 
time,  will  be  in  place  here :  "  rassing  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Detroit,  he  soon 
enters  I^ake  St  Clair,  which  seems  like  a  broad  basin  filled  to  overflowing,  while 
along  its  far  distant  verge  a  faint  line  of  forests  separates  the  water  from  the  sky. 
He  crosses  the  lake,  ana  his  voyagers  next  urge  his  canoe  against  the  current  of 
the  great  river  above.  At  length  Lake  Huron  opens  before  him,  stretching  its 
liquid  expanse  like  an  ocean  to  the  furthest  horison.  His  canoe  skirts  the  eastern 
shore  of  Michigan,  where  the  forest  rises  like  a  wall  from  the  water's  edge,  and  as 
he  advances  onward,  an  endless  line  of  stiff  and  shagcy  fir  trees,  hung  with  long 
mosses,  fringe  the  shore  with  an  aspect  of  desolation.  Passing  on  his  right  the  ex- 
tensive Island  of  Bois  Blanc,  he  sees  nearly  in  front  the  beautiful  Island  of  Mack- 
inaw rising  with  its  white  cliffs  and  green  foliage  from  the  broad  breast  of  waters.  He 
does  not  steer  toward  it,  for  at  that  day  the  Indians  were  its  only  tenants,  but  keeps 
along  the  main  shore  to  the  lefl,  while  his  voyagers  raise  their  song  and  chorus. 
Doubling  a  point  he  sees  before  him  the  red  flag  of  England  swelling  lazily  in  the 
wind,  and  the  palisades  and  wooden  bastions  of  Fort  Mackinaw  standing  dose  up- 
on the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  beach  canoes  are  drawn  up,  and  Canadians  and 
Indians  ure  idly  lounging.  A  little  beyond  the  fort  is  a  cluster  of  white  Canadian 
hoose«  roofed  with  bark  and  protected  by  fences  of  strong  round  pickets.  The 
tnder  enters  the  gate  and  sees  before  him  an  extensive  square  area,  surrounded  by 
high  palisades.  Numerous  houses,  barracks,  and  other  buildings  form  a  smaller 
•Quare  within,  and  in  the  vacant  place  which  they  inclose  appear  the  red  uniforms 
01  British  soldiers,  the  gray  coats  of  the  Canadians  and  Uie  gaudy  Indian  blankets 
mingled  in  picturesque  confusion,  while  a  multitude  of  squaws,  with  children  of 
every  hue,  stroll  restlessly  about  the  place.  Such  was  old  Fort  Mackinaw  in 
1763." 

In  1763,  during  the  Pontiac  war,  Old  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac,  was 
the  scene  of  a  horrid  massacre,  the  fort  being  at  the  time  garrisoned  by  the 
British.  It  had  come  into  their  possession  after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759. 
It  inclosed  an  area  of  two  acres,  surrounded  by  pickets  of  cedar.  It  stood 
near  the  water,  and  with  western  winds,  the  waves  dashed  against  the  foot 
of  the  stockade.  Within  the  pickets  were  about  thirty  houses  with  families, 
and  also  a  chapel,  in  which  religious  services  were  regularly  performed  by  a 
Jesnit  missionary.  Furs  from  the  upper  lakes  were  collected  here  for  trans- 
portation, and  outfits  prepared  for  the  remote  north-west.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  93  men ;  there  were  only  four  English  merchants  at  the  fort. 
Alexander  Henry  was  invested  with  the  right  of  traflicking  with  the  Indians, 
and  after  his  arrival  was  visited  by  a  body  of  60  Chippewas,  whose  chieftain, 
Minavavana,  addressed  him  and  his  companions  in  the  following  manner : 

Englishmen,  it  is  to  ^ou  that  I  speak,  and  I  demand  yJhr  attention.     You 

know  that  the  French  King  is  our  father.     He  promised  to  be  such,  and  we  in  turn 

promised  to  be  his  children.    This  promise  we  nave  kept     It  is  you  that  have  made 

war  with  this  our  father.    You  are  his  enemy,  and  how  then  could  you  have  the 

boldness  to  venture  among  us,  his  children.    You  know  that  his  enemies  are  ours. 

*  We  are  informed  that  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  is  old  and  infirm,  and  that 

being  fatigued  with  making  war  upon  your  nation,  he  has  fallen  asleep.     During 

this  jdeep  you  have  taken  advantage  of  him,  and  possessed  .yourselves  of  Canada. 

But  his  nap  is  almost  at  an  end.     I  think  I  hear  him  already  stirring  and  inquiring 

for  his  children,  and  when  he  does  awake  what  must  become  of  you  ?    He  will 

otterly  destroy  you.    Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have  not  con- 

qnereii  ua     We  are  not  your  slaves.     These  lakes,  these  woods  and  mountains  are 

lefl  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  they  are  our  inheritance  and  we  will  part  with  them  to 

none.     Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  can  not  live  without 

bread,  and  pork,  and  beef,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and 


■  if  Frnnce,  employed  oi 
irfire  miLD)r  of  them  hut 
riii^  Its  the  Rpirits  of  the  t 
ii-fic'l  in  one  of  two  w 


1   these  BpaciouB  lukos  aad  oi 

ID);  men  to  mnke  wei 
n  killed,  and  it  ia  our  i 
iro  natiKfied.     But  llie 


with  the 


i}ie  resentment  of  their  relotioua.  This  is  done  b;  mnlting 
[■;  DCTer  Bent  ub  any  presents,  nor  entered  into  anv  treaty 
id  \se  are  still  at  war,  and  until  he  dous  these  thinjis  wa 
live  no  other  father  or  friend  amonf;  the  white  men  than 
lit  for  you,  we  hate  taken  into  nonsideratioa  that  you  hare 
le  expectation  that  we  would  not  molest  you.  You  do  not 
itention  to  make  war.  Yon  come  in  peace  to  trade  with 
IIS,  iinil  siipiily  us  with  necessariea,  of  which  we  are  much  in  need.  We  shsU  re- 
pivd  vipi:,  flitn'riirp,  an  a  brother,  and  you  may  Bleep  trannuilly  without  fear  of  the 
(.'liip^M'wiis.     As  a  token  of  friendship  we  present  you  with  this  pipe  to  smoke. 

I'revinus  to  tile  iitlatlc  the  Indians  were  noticed  ossembling  Id  great  nnm- 
Ler.-.  ivitli  every  iippenranee  of  friendship,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
mill  ihiriii^  one  tu^'lit  400  lay  about  tlio  tort.  In  order  to  eelebrate  the  kin<i:'s 
Midi  iliiy.  im  flid  third  of  Jane,  a  gsiiio  of  ball  was  proposed  to  be  played 
hetwccii  the  Chippewas  and  Sacs  for  a  hijrh  wager.  Having  induced  Major 
Ktlierini;loii,  (he  commandant,  and  many  of  the  garrison  to  come  outside  the 
jiicki'ls  to  view  the  t,'ame,  it  was  the  design  of  the  Indians  to  throw  the  ball 
ivilluii  l)ic  pickets,  and,  na  was  natur.il  in  the  heat  of  the  game,  that  all  the 
Iiidiiins  sliuulJ  rush  after  it.  Tlie  ptratapcm  was  successful — the  war  cry 
ivns  raised,  seventy  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  and  scalped,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prlsuaera. 

''  Henry  witnessed  the  dreadful  alau;;hler  from  hia  window,  and  beinp  unarmed  he 
hn'lfni'il  lint,  iiml  HpriniiLnjr  aver  a  low  fen.-e  wliich  divided  his  linnao  friim  that  of 


diana  from  th»  Kene  of  ilaneht«T.  Seventy  of  the  Bngliili  troops  were  Aaia.  An 
EnglishmMi,  by  the  Dune  oi  Solomon,  Bsved  himself  5;  hiding  under  a  heap  of 
com,  knd  hu  boj  wu  saved  by  creepinf;  up  a  chimney,  where  he  remained  two 
daja  A  number  of  cauoeB,  filled  with  ED|;Iish  traders,  arriving  booq  alter  the 
massacre,  they  were  seized,  and  the  traders,  dragged  tbrongb  the  water,  were 
beaten  and  muvhed  bj  the  Indians  to  the  prison  lod^    After  they  had  oompleted 


Map  of  Maekinaie  and  vicutUif. 
Ibtwoik  of  destmotion,  the  Indians,  about  four  hundred  in  nnmber,  entertaining 
•ncehensions  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  the  English,  and  the  Indians  who 
U  joined  them,  took  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Mackinaw,  Wawatam  fearing  that 
Bmj  would  be  butchered  bj  the  savages  in  their  drunken  revels,  took  him  out  to 
■  Mrs,  wheT«  he  lay  concealed  for  one  night  on  a  heap  of  human  bones.  As  the 
ftrtwH  not  destroyed,  it  was  subsequent^  reoccupied  by  British  soldiers,  and  the 
merml  to  the  island  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  year  1780." 

Th«  station  on  Uie  bland  was  called  Neic  Mackinaw,  while  the  other,  on 
(be  main  land,  has  since  been  termed  Old  Mackinaw.  The  chapel,  fort,  and 
college,  at  the  latter  place,  have  long  since  pasHd  away,  but  relics  of  the 
■toM  walls  and  pickets  remain  to  this  day.  To  the  Catholio,  as  the  Bil«  of 
tlieir  first  eoU^e  in  the  north-west,  end  one  of  their  earliest  mission  stations, 
this  arast  be  ever  a  spot  of  great  interest. 
19 


New  Miiekinaw  formerly  received  I'ta  preateat  support  from  the  fur  traJe, 
wlit'ii  ill  the  liiiiids  "f  ibe  lute  John  Jacob  Aslor,  being  at  that  time  Ihe  out- 
firtiiii:  mid  t'urni^hiii;.'  pliice  for  tbe  Indian  trade.  This  trade  became  extinct 
in  IS:U,  EUid  the  [iliue  siiiee  has  derived  ita support  mainlyfrom  tbe  fisheries. 
Tbe  Isle  of  Mackiiiuvr,  in  modern  times,  has  been  a  prominent  point  for 
Protestant  mii^sions  iiniong  the  Indiana.  The  first  American  missionary  wu 
the  Kev.  David  Bacon,  who  settled  here  in  1802,  under  the  aaspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  oldest,  it  is  believed,  ia  America.  This 
gentleman  ivaa  the  father  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  tbo  eminent  New  England 
divine,  who  was  born  in  Michigan.  Prior  to  settling  at  Mackinaw,  Mr.  Bacon 
iillempted  lo  eslublish  a  misaion  upon  the  Maumce.  Tbe  Indiana  in  council 
listened  to  his  arguments  for  this  object,  with  due  courtesy:  and  then,  through 
one  of  their  chiefs,  Little  Otter,  respectfully  declined.  The  gist  of  the  reply 
is  contained  in  the  following  sentence: 

Brotiikr —  Your  rdigion  is  very  good,  hut  it  it  imli/  good  for  tehite  peepU, 
It  icill  ml  do  for  luiliiins:  ihft/  are  quite  a  different  tort  of  folki. 

Uld  Mackinaw,  or  Mackinaek,  is  the  site  of  a  recently  laid  out  town.  Mack- 
iiHiio  Citff,  which,  its  projectors  reason,  bids  fair  to  become  eventually  an  im- 
portant point,  Ferris  says,  in  his  work  on  the  west:  ''If  one  were  lo  poiqt 
out,  on  the  map  of  North  America,  a  site  for  a  great  central  city  in  the  lake 

luld  bo  in  the  immodiat«vicinityof  the  SUiutB  of  Mkckinaw.    A    ^ 
city  90  located  would  have  the  command  of  tbe  mineral  trade,  the  fisheries, 
tbe  furs,  and  the  lumber  of  the  entire  uortb.     It  might  become  tbe  metropo- 
lis of  a  great  coiumorcial  empire,     It  would   be  the  Venice  of  the  Lakes." 
Tbo  rlinmle  would  seem  to  forbid  such   a  consummation;   but  the   tempera- 


•am  YiPt  k  looklDC  down  Iba  lUpldi. 
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Rcr  OTfiMiiiing  A  itrong  fbroe,  the;  made  an  nttnck  npon  theie  MormonB,  and 
uwoeded,  thongh  meeting  with  obstinate  reiiBtance,  in  drivioji  them  from  the 
luuL  The  attaokinf;  part;  foDsd  concealed  a  large  number  of  hidea  and  other 
>odB,  which  were  buried  to  avoid  detection.  The  poor,  deluded  followers  of  this 
«n«trons  doctrine  arc  now  dispened.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  were  sent  to 
hicaso,  and  from  thence  «preaa  OTer  the  country.  Others  were  sent  to  porta  on 
ake  Erie.  Stnng  was  wounded  byone  of  the  men  he  bad  some  time  previouB  to 
lia  attiick  robbed  and  beaten.  He  managed  to  escape  the  island,  but  died  in  Wis- 
main  ahortlj  after,  in  consequence  of  his  wounda" 

Saclt  de  Ste.  Marie,  the  county  seat  of  Chippewa  county,  ia  situated 
on  St.  Marys  River,  or  Strait,  400  miles 
1  N.lrV.  of  Detroit,  and  about  18  from  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Superior.  The  yil- 
lage  has  an  elevated  situation,  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  conuins  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  a  famous  fisb- 
inp;  place,  immense  quantities  of  white 
fish  being  caught  and  salted  here  for  the 
taartets  of  the  west.  The  falls  are 
merely  rapids,  having  a  descent  of  22 
feet  in  a  mile.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is 
one  of  the  prominent  hiatorio  localities 
of  the  north-west, 

"On  the  ITth  of  Scpt^tmber,  1G4I,  the  Fathers  Jo;^ucsand  Rnjmbault  embarked 

a&eiTfroil  birch  bark  canoes  forthoSaoIt  Ktc.  Mnrie.     They  floated  over  the  clear 

ntm  between  the  picl<ire:<que  islands  of  I.ake  Huron,  and  after  a  vovage  of  sev- 

Bteen  days  arrived  at  the  t^ult     Here  they  found  a  large  assembly  of'Chippewas. 

ilkra  aamerouB  inquiries,  they  heard  of  the  Xodowessies,  the  famed  SSioui,  who 

welt  eighteen  days'  journey  further  to  the  wcot,  beyond  the  Great  Lake.     Thus 

i  the  religious  leol  of  the  French  bear  the  cross  to  the  bunks  of  the  St.  Mary 

i  the  confines  of  Lnke  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  toward  the   homes  of  the 

«x  in  the  valley  of  the  Misaissippi,  Bve  yenra  before  the  New  England   Elliott 

)  addressed  the  tribe  of  Indians  that  dnelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  harbor." 

a  106)!,  James  Marquette  and  Clauds  Dablon  founded  n  mineion  here.     During 

whole  of  the  French  occupancy  of  the  west,  this  was  a  great  point  for  their 

ions  and  far  traders.     In  the  late  war  with  (ireat  Itritain,  the  trading  station 

le  British  North-west  Fur  Company,  on  the  Canadian  side,  was  burnt  bv  Maj. 

Ma:  diie  was  just  before  the  unBuccessful  attack  on  Mackinaw,     Fort  Brady,  - 

«  pUce,  was  built  in  1823,  and  wag  at  the  time  the  most  northerly  fortress  in 

nited  Statea 

fore  the  construction  of  the  great  canal,  the  copper  from  the  Lake  Sn- 
mines  was  taken  around  the  falls  by  railway,  the  cars  being  drawn  by 
.  It  has  added  1,700  miles  of  coast  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  is 
ilcnUble  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Lake  Superior 
f. 

ftijc  Strait,  which  separates  Canada  West  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 

n,  b  about  64  miles  long,  and  ia  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 

'  to  within  a))out  a  mile  of  Lake  Ijuperior,     At  this  point  the  navigation  is 

by  the  Palls — the   "  lault"  (pronounced  lOo)  o(   the  river.      Congress 

'ichijcan  750,000  acres  of  land  to  construct  a  ship  ennui  around'theae 

nd  ^e  stale  contracted  to  give  these  lands,  free  of  taxation  for  five  years, 

*  Coming  and  others,  on  condition  of  building  the  cunul  by  the  19th  of 

i.     The  work  was  completed  in  style  superior  to  onything  on  this  conti- 

tbe  locks  are  supposed  tn  be  the  largest  in  the  world.     The  canal  is  12 

Ming  mostly  excavated  tbrouj;h  solid  sandstone  rock.     It  ia  100  feet  wide 

^  lni>  water,  and  llSat  the  top  of  its  banks;  and  (he  largest  ■teomboota 


and  TSEselB  which  naTJg&te  the  Oreat  L&keB  can  pass  through  it  with  the  )^atcat 

The  Vpper  Peninsula,  or  Lake  Saporior  country,  of  Micliigaa,  bua,  of  laW' 
years,  atffacted  great  attention  from  ila  extraordinary  mineral  weaith, 
eapetnally  in  copper  aud  iron.  The  territory  oompmed  in  it,  to^tlier  will 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  belongiug  to  the  state  of  Wiaeoo- 
■in,  has  interests  eo  peonliar  to  itsieir,  that  tlie  project  of  ceding  thii 
whole  tract,  by  the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  to  the  general 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Btate  to  be  called  SofebJos, 
htn  been  seriously  agitated  and  may,  in  some  not  distant  future,  be  consum- 
mated. 


than  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Amone  its  nonir  islands  Isle  Rojnl  is  llio  larem^ 
being  nearly  of  the  siza  uf  the  atate  of  Connecticut  The  countFyvtonK  tfattWa 
iaoneof  the  mostdrearj  imag^nabta  ETeryi^heTeitreurf^oeisrMB^fliM  1m~ 
but  the  high  hills,  the  rugged  precipices,  and  the  twoky' shores,  with  thetr  apart' 
Tegetation,  are  relieved  bv  the  tranHparency  oni]  purity  of  the  waters  that  waiti 
their  base ;  these  are  80  clear  that  the  pchbles  can  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  III) 
depth  of  thirty  feet.  A  boat  fVeciuendy  appears  ns  if  suspended  in  the  air,  *otnm 
parent  is  the  liquitt  upon  which  it  floata.  Among  the  natural  eurionitiea,  the  Pi» 
tured  Rooks  and  the  Dorie  Arab,  on  the  touch  shore  near  the  east  end,  Kre  promt 
nent  The  drst  are  a  series  of  lofty  hlulfa,  of  n  light  gray  eandslone,  3K  TmI 
high,  which  continue  for  twelve  miles  along  the  shore.  They  consist  of  a  gmup 
of  overhanging  precipices,  towering  walls,  caverns,  wuterfalts,  and  prostrate  ruioa. 
The  Doric  Arch  is  an  isolated  maas  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  four  natural  pillaih, 
Bupporting  an  enttblature  of  the  same  material,  and  presenting  the  appearance  n 
a  work  oF  art.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  being  remarkably  pure,  abound  wilk 
fish,  particularly  trout,  sturgeon  and  white  Gsh,  wbuih  are  an  extensive  article  flf 
The  siskonit  of  Lake  Superior,  sujipoaed  to  he  a  cross  of  the  tront 
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omii^  of  temperatare  thus  produced,  is  highly  fieiTorable  to  animal  and 
I  life.  The  most  delicate  Jruits  and  plan  to  are  raised  without  injury ; 
ir  or  five  degrees  further  south,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  early  frosta.  It 
alar  fact,  that  Lake  Superior  never  freezes  in  the  middle ;  and  along  the 
he  ice  seldom  extends  out  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  temper- 
ito  waters  rarely,  if  ever  change,  and  are  almost  always  at  40  deg.  Fahren- 
s  maximum  density  of  water.  I  rarely  omitted  talung  a  morning  bath 
Aj  exploring  cruises  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  months  of 
and  September,  and  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  shore, 
armer  than  that  along  the  north  shore.  I  also  observed  a  rise  and  fall  in 
ir — or  a  iidular  motion,  frequently.  In  midsummer,  the  climate  is  delight- 
»nd  comparison,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  is  sofUy  bracing.  The 
re  variable,  and  rarely  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the 
arter.  We  have  no  epidemics,  no  endemics ;  miasmatic  affections,  with 
intless  ills,  are  unknown  here ;  and  the  luster  of  the  languid  eye  is  restored, 
ness  of  the  faded  cheek  disappears  when  brought  into  our  midst  The 
f  the  atmosphere  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  lul  those  afflicted  with  pul- 
eomplaints,  and  such  a  thing  as  consumption  produced  by  the  climate,  is 
anknown.  Fever  and  ague,  that  terrible  scourge  of  Illinois,  Knnzos  and 
rapidly  driven  away  before  the  pure  and  refreshing  breezes  which  come 
om  the  north-west ;  and  thousands  of  invalids  from  the  states  below,  have 
foand  here  a  safe  retreat  from  their  dreaded  enemy.  It  is  also  a  singular 
X  persons  suffering  from  asthma  or  phthisis,  have  been  greatly  relieved,  or, 
instances,  permanently  cured  by  a  residence  in  this  climate.  Having  had 
qperience  in  camping  out  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  sleeping  con- 
9n  the  sandy  beach,  with  and  without  a  tent,  a  few  feet  from  the  water's 
irould  say,  give  me  the  open  air  in  summer  to  the  confinement  of  the  best 
)Ter  constructed.  It  is  never  very  dark  in  this  latitude,  and  the  northern 
re  usually  visible  every  clear  night  Although  myself  and  companions 
posed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  on  our  exploring  excursions — with  teet  wet 
ly,  and  nearly  all  day,  sleeping  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  heavy  dew,  yet  not 
ne  party  ever  suffered  from  exposure!  Dr.  Owen,  the  celebrated  United 
eologist,  says:  'At  the  Pembina  settlement  (in  latitude  49  deg.),  to  a  popu- 
f  five  thousand,  there  was  but  a  single  physician,  and  he  told  me,  that  with- 
idditional  salary  allowed  him  bv  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  diseases  of 
tement  would  not  afford  him  a  living.' " 


J  n 


iVmper  districto  are  Ontonagon,  Portage  Lake  and  Kewenaw  Point  The 
il  iron  district,  Marquette.  The  principal  mines  in  the  Ontonagon  district 
Minnesota,  Central  and  Rockland;  in  the  Portage  Lake,  Pcwaubie,  Quincy, 
a  and  Isle  Royale;  and  in  the  Kewenaw  Point,  Cliff*,  Copper  Falls,  North- 
d  Central.     The  value  of  the  copper  product,  in  1860,  was  about  three  mil- 

dollarsL 

xistence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times.  Father  Claude  Allouez,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
.  the  mission  of  St  Mary,  in  1668,  says  that  the  Indians  respect  this  lake 
inity,  and  make  sacrifices  to  it,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  magni- 

Ibr  its  goodness  in  furnishing  them  witn  fishes.  He  farther  adds,  that  be- 
■  waters  pieces  of  copper  are  found  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  which 
igm  often  preserved  as  so  many  divinities.  Other  published  descriptions 
r  it  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  west  in  1722,  says  that  the  copper  here 
ra  that  one  of  the  monks,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith,  made  from  it  several 
ntal  articlea 

It  developmento  show  that  the  mines  were  probably  worked  by  the  same 
«e  who,  anterior  to  the  Indians,  built  the  mounds  and  ancient  works 
In  the  latter  have  been  found  various  copper  trinketo  bespangled 

_^  lealefl,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper,  while  on  the 
i  ihe  lake  itself,  abandoned  mines,  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  ages,  have 

been  re-opened,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown,  even  to  the  tradi- 


:e  of  Indiaas.     There  hara  been   found  i 
of  knivept  and  cbiaels;  of  stone  biLmmeni  U 

size  and  weij^ht;  of  wooden  bowls  for 
a  levers  of  wood,  used  in  rtuaing  a 
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on  Eagle  River,  by  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Company.  They  sold  out  afler  twc 
or  three  years'  labor,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  upon  a  vein  which 
proved  rich  in  copper,  now  known  as  the  Cliff  Mine. 

The  first  mining  operations  brought  to  light  many  masses  of  native  copper  which 
contained  silver.  This  caused  great  excitement  in  the  eastern  cities,  and,  with  the 
attendant  exaggerations,  brought  on  *'  the  copper  fever"  so  that  the  next  year,  1845, 
the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point  were  whitened  with  the  tents  of  speculators.  The 
next  year  the  fever  reached  its  hight,  and  speculations  in  worthless  stocks  con- 
tinued until  1847,  when  the  bubble  had  burst  Many  were  ruined,  and  the  coun- 
try almost  deserted,  and  of  the  many  companies  formed  few  only  had  actuallv  en- 
gaged in  mining.  They  were,  mostly,  merely  stock  gambling  schemes.  Kow, 
about  one  third  of  all  the  copper  produced  on  the  globe  comes  from  this  region. 
Such  is  its  surprising  richness,  that  the  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when  its  an- 
nual pro<iuct  will  exceed  the  present  product  from  all  the  other  mines  worked  by 
man  combined. 

We  continue  this  subject  from  a  valuable  article,  published  in  1860,  in  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  on  the  copper  and  iron  interest  of  Michigan.  The  notes 
are  entirely  from  other  sources : 

This  great  interest  of  Michigan  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  enor- 
mous speculations  and  the  mad  fever  of  1845.  The  large  spur  of  country  which  pro- 
jects far  out  into  the  lake,  having  its  base  resting  on  a  line  drawn  across  from 
L'Anse  Bay  to  Ontonagon,  and  the  Porcupine  Mountains  for  its  spine,  became  the 
£1  Dorado  of  all  copperdom  of  that  day.  In  this  year  the  first  active  operations 
were  commenced  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  just  buck  of  Eagle  River  harbor.  Three  years 
later,  in  1848,  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Minesota,  some  fifteen  miles  back  from 
the  lake  at  Ontonagon. 

The  history  of  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  shows  that  even  the  best  mines 
disappointed  the  owners  in  the  beginning.  We  give  the  facts  relative  to  the  three 
mines  at  present  in  the  Lake  SSuperior  region  to  illustrate  this.  The  Cliff  Mine 
vas  discovered  in  1845,  and  worked  three  years  without  much  sign  of  success;  it 
changed  hands  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vein  was  opened  which  proved  after- 
ward to  be  so  exceedingly  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  producing  now  on  an  average 
1,500  tuns  of  stamp,  barrel,  and  mass  copper  per  annum. 

The  Minesota  Mine  was  discovered  in  1848,  and  for  the  first  three  vears  gave 
no  very  encouraging  results.  The  first  large  mass  of  native  copper  of  about  seven 
tons  was  found  m  a  pit  made  bv  an  ancient  race.  After  that  discovery  muoli  mo- 
ney was  spent  before  any  further  indications  of  copper  were  found.  This  mine 
jields  now  about  2,000  tuns  of  copper  per  annum,  and  declared  for  the  year  1858 
a  net  dividend  of  $3(JO,000.  The  dividends  paid  since  1852  amount  to  upward  of 
$1,500,000  on  a  paid  up  capital  of  $66,0U0.* 

*The  eost  to  the  stockholders  of  the  ClifT  Mine  was  $18  50  per  share  on  6,000  shares,  and 
tlic  total  cash  paid  in  was  $110,905.  The  highest  selling  price  per  share  has  been  $245. 
Hm  years  184a,  1846  and  1847  not  a  dollar  of  returns  came  from  the  enterprise.  In  1848 
tbtmioe  was  so  far  opened  ns  to  be  worked  with  profit.  Since  then  the  dividends  in  round 
Bimbers  have  been,  in  1849.  $60,000;  1850,  $84,000  :  1851,  $60,000  :  1852,  $60.000 ;  1853, 
190,000:1854,  $108,000;  1855,$78,000  ;  1856.  $180,000;  1857,  $180,000  ;  and  1858, $209,000. 
Dp  to  Jan.  1,  1859,  the  dividends  paid  stockholders,  added  to  the  cash,  copper  and  copper 
ore  on  hand,  amounted  to  over  $3.  <  00,000. 

The  eoft  to  the  stockholders  of  the    Minesota  Mine  was  $3  per  share  on  20,000  shares,  and 

the  total  eaah  paid  in,  as  above  stated,  $66,000.     The  highest  selling  price  per  share  has 

been  $110.     In  1848,  $14,000  was  expended,  and  $1,700  worth  of  copper  produced  ;  in  1849, 

cipenditares,  $28,000,  copper  produced,  $14,000  ;  1850,  expenditures,  $58,000,  copper  pro - 

dneed,  $20,000 ;  in  1851,  expenditures,  $88,000,  eopper  produced,  $90,000.     In  1852,  the  fifth 

year  from  the  beginning,  the  mine  had  been  so  far  opened  that  ore  in  greater  quantities 

eonld  be  taken  out,  and  the  first  dividend  was  declarea ;  it  was  $30,000  ;  in  1853,  dividend, 

100^00;  1864,  $90,000;  1855,  200,000;  aiid  in  1856,  $300,000;  since  then  the  dividends 

kmre  been  aboat  $200,000  per  annum.     In  all  the  stockholders  have  received  more  than  a 

0ilIioB  of  money  for  their  original  investment  of  $66,000,  a  fair  reward  for  their  five  years 

vaiCiBg  <>n  A  flrit  dividend. 

Xbe«#  statlstieiy  utonifhing  as  they  may  seem,  are  equaled  in  mining  ex^mnoi^ViiQVXvKt 


The  Bume  has  been  experienced  at  the  Pewatiie  Minn,    Thftt  minn  f^ointn«nMd 

operations  in  the  jenr  185a,  with  an  expenditure  nf  $2fV,35Ti  which  prodaond 
tl.OSO  worth  of  copper;  tha  seoond  year  it  eipeDiled  $40,^,  utd  produoml  $31,- 
4('2  of  copper;  in  1857,  $54,434  of  expenses  produceil  $44,053  worth  o^c<^p(^^;  in 


nby. 


oorre^t  infnrmstSDa  ibonli  bf  diisvmini 
d  for  an  cHrl;  d«T«larimgntatlh«  jmmr 
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isss  Ilka  thiio.  pftisiDg  inlD  popuUi  ererj  diy  uib.  tDUit  urix- 
ircMid  upon  th«  pablle  mind.  Thli  iiprexion  ii  (]iiu[it]«n  «f 
cnna  knoir  nt  litlla  of  mining,  that  all  fiiterltTiHi  of  lbi>  biad 
irhio  eoodnoted  od  eumrt  baalDMi 
mare  unrlftln  Ibui  Ibote  mad*  hi  tbii 


in)  good,  bad  ud  Indiflsn 


to  tbtfkot  that  in  Ea|[lfttid  mIniaE  !•  lrMt«d  m  %  ngDlu  bnil- 
iCB  bj  thaas  who  arc  not  willing  to  dH*aU>  tba  ■■ma  ntttnlion, 

I  are  i>0D«id«nd  Dsctastr;  to  [h»  luiywta  of  anj  plher  bnaineta," 
of  Iwentj  Ibrc*  Engllib    Mining  Cumpinioa,  itowiDg.  fint.  the 

'   -■-      -  ■        -  '--      — --■   the  present  soliioK  p'itB 

The  mine*  nurkeJ  an 


.1  paid  in  dividen 


<r  the  follaning 
r  propertj  if  cig 


isiamaDdDUDibcra:  Thraa 
»ndforljlhoB«ndd«ll»rfc 
Tbe  fhareboliten  hiva 


The  BTemgocojl  por>bire  w«  lixtjD' 
Qve  hundred  nnd  Inn  dollari ;  and  ll 


,18SS,  the  amonat  expended  waa  1109,152,  aod  the  receipts  for  copper  {76,538 ;  the 
total  expenae  Mnouata  to  t2J5,816,  and  the  total  receipts  for  copper  to  $153,10& 


ilngB  aDd«r;rDDn4 


It  ia  scarcely  ten  jcan  that  mining  hue  heen  pnjperlj  commenced  in  thivt  re- 
note  region.  At  tlmt  time  it  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  mpids  of  St.  Mutjb 
Biver,  to  approach  it  b;  wnter  with  ]ari;e  craft.  Being  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
^ttKDt  from  the  center  of  the  Union,  deBlitute  of  all  the  requirementa  for  the  de- 
Telopment  of  mines,  erer;  tool,  everv  part  of  mocbinerj,  every  mouthful  of  pro- 
TiiiaQ  had  to  be  hauJed  over  the  rtipid!>,  Ixinted  along  the  sharea  for  hundreds  of 
mile*  to  the  copper  region,  and  there  uflen  carried  on  the  back  of  man  and  beast 
to  the  place  where  copper  wiw  believed  to  esist  Every  stroke  of*lhe  pick  coat 
tenfold  more  than  in  populated  districts;  every  disaster  delayed  the  operations  for 
«Kks  sod  months. 

Tbe  opening  of  the  Snult  Cnnnl  ha-i  changed  all  this  and  added  a  vfonderful  im- 
pctoi  to  the  business,  the  mining  interests,  and  the  development  of  the  I.Aks  Su- 
ptrior  country.     Nearly  one  hundred  different  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  have  beea 
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n  M     ]     t  n   n   t»  trad?,  and  the  number  of  these  IB  destined  largely  b 

n   nd  cation  of  tbe  growth  of  business  and  the  opening  n| 

I       rowCh  in  the  copper  interest  we  have  only  to  refer  to  lh< 

I  I  ti  year  by  year.     Theae,  in  pross,  are  as  follows:  in  1853 

Ifi  1  4,544;   1856,  5,357;   1S57,  6,094;  1858,  6,025;  1859 

(>    4  II  mated  0,000. 

II  an  i  ta  ur  de  elopment  would  liold  generally  true,  vrith  regard  to  th. 
othpr      d  str  al   ntercstH  of  th  it  vast  country. 

It  rem  na  yet  aliouBt  wholly  "a  waste,  howling  wilderness,"  At  Marquette 
Portnj,e  l<ake  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle  Kiyer,  Engle  Harbor,  and  Ontonitgon,  an< 
the  n  nes  adjacent  are  the  only  places  where  the  primeval  forests  had  g[yen  plact 
to  the  enterprise  of  man,  and  these,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  extent  of  terri 
tory  einlimcnd  in  this  reeion,  are  but  mere  inai^  ifi  cant  patches.  What  this  coun 
try  may  tiecume  years  hence,  it  would  defy  all  speculations  now  to  predict,  ba 
there  nee  ma  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expecta 

The  copper  region  is  divided  into  three  dixtricts,  vi^:  the  Ontonagon,  the  Ke 
weeiiHw  I'uint.  aud  the  Portage  Lalce.  Each  dietriet  has  anme  peculiaritioa  ol 
product,  the  first  developing  more  masses,  while  the  latter  are  more  prolifio  ii 
vein  n.ck,  llic  copper  being  scattered  throughout  the  rock. 

ThiTi-  Ljivi!  Iicca  !ilDce  1K45  no  less  than  116  copper  mining  companies  oi^anittk 
umliT  till'  L'"r"r!d  liiw  uT  Michigan.  The  amount  of  capital  inyesled  and  now  ii 
II hi',  .,r  'I  111,  li   li:id  lit'»Ti  paid  out  in  explorations  and  improvements,  and  lost,  is  M 

tirii  ii , I   I 'J  i  .'I  >  lit  96,000,000,     The  nominal  amount  of  capital  stock  in 

V,'-'  iii.inii'a  which  haye  charters  would  reach  an  Indefinite  numbci 

111   III'  \  'ir-i.'t  to  this,  it  may  be  stilted   that  the  Cliff  and  Minnesota 

iiiiii         1  1  ir  ¥2,000,000  in  ifividcnds  from  the  beginning  of  their  ope 

r.iii  ...  I    of  these  two  mines  will  more  than  cover  the  whole  amouoi 

'■]■■  n;  ■  .  I  ii.r  nil  the  eitravugant  undertakings  which  have  been  enterei 

ii| '  I  While  success  has  been  the  exception  and  failure  the  rult 

ill  I-..!  I '  "  I',  il.i:  .f"^,  M't  it  must  be  admitted  that  thet^e  exceptions  are  remorta 
lilv  [ {.']ii^  iiTU'.<.     l>.n'il>tU's><  there  h  immense  weallh  t^till  to  be  develo}>ed  ir 
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A  large  amount  of  capital  is  inrested  in  tho  iron  interest  in  Michigan— over  two  million^ 
of  dollars. 

Marquette  is  the  only  point  on  Lake  Superior  where  the  iron  ore  deposits  have  been 
worlced.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  in  the  mountains  back  of  L'Anse,  but  this  wonderful 
region  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  the  present.  At  a  distance  of  eighteen  milos 
from  the  lakct  are  to  be  found  iron  mountains,  named  the  Sharon,  Burt,  Lake  Superior, 
Clerelflnd,  Collins,  and  Barlow,  while  eight  miles  further  back  lie  the  Ely  and  St.  Clair 
mountains.  Three  of  these  mountains  are  at  present  worked,  tho  Sharon,  the  Cleaveland, 
and  the  Lake  Superior,  and  contain  enough  ore  to  supply  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 
The  mountains  further  back  embrace  tracts  of  hundreds  of  acres  rising  to  a  hight  of  from 
four  to  six  hundred  feet,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  explorations  made, 
ire  solid  iron  ore.  The  extent  of  the  contents  of  these  mountains  is  perfectly  fabulous,  in 
fact,  so  enormous  as  almost  to  baflBe  computation.  The  ore,  too,  is  remarkably  rich,  yield- 
ing about  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  There  are  now  in  operation  at  Marquette  three 
iron  mining  companies  and  two  blast  furnaces  for  making  charcoal  pig  iron,  the  Pioneer 
and  Meigs.  The  Pioneer  has  two  stacks  and  a  capacity  of  twenty  tuns  pig  iron  per  day; 
the  Meigs  one  stack,  ,capable  of  turning  out  a^out  eleven  tuns,  'the  Northern  Iron  Com- 
pany is  building  a  large  bituminous  coal  furnace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolate  River,  three 
miles  south  of  Afarquette.  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in  the  summer. 

Each  of  the  mining  companies,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior,  havo  docks 
at.the  harbor  for  shipment,  extending  out  into  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  which  lies 
in  front  of  Marquette,  to  a  sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions  to 
lie  by  their  side  and  be  loaded  directly  from  the  cars,  which  are  run  over  the  vessels  and 
"  dumped  '*  into  shutes,  which  are  made  to  empty  directly  into  the  holds.  The  process  of 
loading  is  therefore  very  expeditious  and  easy. 

The  amount  of  shipments  of  ore  for  1859,  from  Marquette  to  the  ports  below,  reaches 
75,000  gross  tuns  in  round  numbers,  and  the  shipments  of  pig  iron,  6,000  gross  tuns  more. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  at  Marquette  when  navigation  closed,  the  amount  at 
the  mines  ready  to  be  brought  down,  and  the  amount  used  on  the  spot  This  will  give  a 
total  product  of  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan,  for  the  past  year,  of  between  ninety  and  omc 
hundred  thouBand  tuns.  These  mining  companies  simply  mine  and  ship  the  ore  and  sell  it. 
Their  profit  ranges  between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  per  tun. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
na  the  analysis  of  Prof.  John!«ton,  which  we  reproduce,  shows.  The  table  shows  the  rela- 
'tive  strength  per  square  inch  in  pounds:  Salisbury,  Ct.,  iron,  58,009;  Swedish  (best),  58,- 
184;  English  cable,  59,105;  Centre  county.  Pa.,  59,400;  Essex  county,  N.  T.,  59,963; 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  58,661 ;  Russia  (best),  76,069;  Common  English  and  American, 
30,000;  Lake  Superior,  89,582. 

The  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  Marquette  will  probably  be  carried  on  even  more  exten- 
^yely,  as  the  attention  of  capitalists  is  directed  to  it.  Toe  business  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely, as  the  material  is  without  limit,  and  the  demand,  thus  far,  leaving  nothing  on 
liand. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  untold  wealth  of  Michigan  in  iron  alone,  and  point  with  certain- 
"^y  to  an  extent  of  business  that  will  add  millions  to  our  invested  capital,  dot  our  state  with 
iron  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  and  furnish  regular  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
Oor  citizens,  while  our  raw  material  and  our  wares  shall  be  found  in  all  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

In  the  mining  regions  are  the  following  towns,  the  largest  of  which  has 
^,200  Bonis.  Ontonagon  is  at  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon  River,  and  is  the 
largest  mining  depot.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minnesota  Mine,  and  will  in 
^me  have  a  railroad  connection  with  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  and  eventually 
^ith  Cincinnati,  heavy  grants  of  land  having  heen  made  through  Michigan 
to  aid  in  the  enterprise  :  also  with  the  Canadian  railroads.  Eagle  River  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cliff  and  several  other  mines.  Eagle  Harbor^  Copper  Harbor, 
nnd  Fort  Wtlkins,  the  latter  a  delightful  summer  resort,  all  are  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Marquette  is  the  iron  city  of  Lake  Superior:  a  railroad  is 
constructing  and  partly  finished,  to  connect  it  with  Little  Noquet  Bay,  117 
miles  distant,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  this  district  by  a  description  of  Life  at  the 

Hikes,  as  given  by  a  visitor  to  the  Cliff. 

The  situation  of  the  Cliff  Mine  is  one  of  great  jncturesqueness.  Tho  valley  which  is 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  surrounded  on  throe  sides  b^  s^ttA^u^ 
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of  mountalnB,  whirli  «wet?ps  round  In  a  creal^ent  form,  trending  in  a  soath-<r«alerl}  direc- 
^on.  aud  forming  ihe  Kc-it  tiouadarj  of  the  F.agle  River.  'I'uward  the  vkllof  Ibefe  moun- 
toiiiH  preaent  a  front  of  miisi'ii'e  (grandeur,  being  pio»tlj  perlieinUcular,  &ud  tiaviiig  an  ei«' 
ValioQ  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  aliave  the  uliej. 

The  population  of  the  mine  lociHon  is  eeC  doitn  at  about  (waive  hiindt«d  penonc.  E:Lcb 
fuTuily  hue  a  raparate  cottage,  and  la  required  to  take  four  boarden.  Tliia  sj-item  of  di- 
vidiuf;  the  population  into  small  flunilie!  ha«  been  found  to  nork  belter  far  the  mine,  and 
to  be  mnre  Katixfai^Iorj  to  llie  miner*  tlieniMlTes,  than  the  coogregatioti  In  large  boarding 
hoiisoa.  The  population  roiisiat*  prinoipallr  of  Coraiehmen,  the  minn*  being  aidusiFelf 
of  that  c1a«$.  The  tnine  "  cnptains  "  are  aim  old  and  experienced  "  oaptiins  "  fnini  the 
copper  rnine^  of  Cornwall,  nod  are  a  Jollj,  good  lempitred  ut  of  ineu-  The  miners  them- 
aelvee  appear  to  be  good  humored,  sociable,  and  ialelli|;ent  in  eTerjthing  relating  Ui  ibat 

The  ordinary  labor  "  at  gra&a"  is  moid]'  done  b<  Datcb.  Irish,  and  Oanadian  French. 
Tho  breaklng'or  the  rock  teat  np  from  b«]a«  is  prinoipBll.V  done  bj  the  Dutch,  the  Ideh 
are  the  teamsters,  and  the  French  are  emplnred  in  a  Tariely  of  najs  on  Ihe  surface-  ¥totn 
the  intense  national  antip:il)ij  between  the  Comiali  and  the  Irish,  the  number  of  ihn  lattet 
employed  U  very  small.  From  the  fact  of  the  Cliff  being  so  old  and  extensive  a  mlna, 
most  of  the  ncwii  arrived  Coinish  make  directly  for  it,  thus  giving  the  mauagen  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  besL  The  Oomlrii  mineia  nt  this  place  are  therefore  gooiT ipiwiiiiaiji 
of  their  class.  Their  dinlect  rariei  grenlly,  locordlng  to  the  section  of  Cumttall  Iroin 
which  they  come,  some  spealtiug  with  but  a  slight  variation  from  the  usual  msunrr,  and 
others  baring  a  rocabulary  and  intaiuiUDn  of  voice  that  render  their  conrenMtiou  liewil' 
dering  to  the  uninitisted. 

The  locstian  comprises  three  ehurohea,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Cathnlie. 
In  addition  to  the  churches  thera  ta  a  well  built  school  houM,  itore,  provUlon  warehouse, 
and  other  buildings.  No  tavern  or  beer  shop  stands  within  tb«  location,  the  anle  of  alco- 
holic or  spiriioui  litiuom  being  forbidden  wiibiii  tho  limits.  One  or  tuo  whisky  and  beer 
shops  stand  beyond  Ihe  location.  Druukennm  is  rigidl]'  interdicted  anynrhere  on  Ihe 
pompsny's  property.  All  persons  living  ou  the  location  nre  treated  as  hoionging  lo  the 
general  family,  and  nre  subjected  to  a  code  of  rules.  The  miners  hate  a  niunibty  contri- 
bution resen-ed  from  their  wnges  fur  the  support  of  the  doctor,  who  attends  the  ajiners  and 
tbrar  famitiei  wiUiout  additional  charge. 
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Had 9  War^*  he  appointed  a  commissary,  issued  bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he 
afterward  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his  bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was 
a  drawing  or  figure  of  what  he  wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter,  the  insignia 
or  arms  of  his  nation  was  dravm  under  the  required  articla  After  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  English,  Pontiac  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted.  When  the 
American  Revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to  him  to  meet 
them  in  council  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  preyented,  from  time  to  time, 
hj  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit  He  now  appeared  to  have  become  the  friend  of  the 
Enelish,  and  to  reward  his  attachment,  the  Britbh  government  granted  him  a  lib- 
erajf  pension.  It  is  related  that  his  fidelity  beine  suspected,  a  spy  was  sent  to  ob- 
serve his  conduct  As  he  was  acting  professedly  as  a  British  agent  among  the 
Indians  in  Illinois,  the  spy  discovered  that  Pontiac,  in  his  speech,  was  betraying 
the  British  interests,  and  thereupon  plunged  a  knife  into  his  neart 

James  Marquette^  the  celebrated  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  most 
sealous  of  thsi'  extraordinary  class  of  men,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  bom  in 
1637,  of  a  most  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  city  of  Laon,  France,  and  en- 
tered, at  the  early  a^  of  17,  the  Society  of  Jesus;  after  studying  and  teaching  for 
many  years,  he  was  invested  with  the  priesthood,  upon  which  he  at  once  sou^t  a 
mission  in  some  land  that  knew  not  God,  that  he  might  labor  there  to  his  latest  breath, 
and  die  unaided  and  alone.  His  desire  was  gratified.  He  founded  the  missions  of 
St  Marys,  St  Ignace  and  Mackinaw.  For  nine  years  he  labored  among  the  In- 
dians, and  was  enabled  to  preach  to  them  in  ten  aifTcrent  languages.  "  In  his  va- 
rious excursions,"  says  Bancroft,  **he  was  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  nature 
and  the  savage.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  bade  them  defiance ;  waded 
through  water  and  throu,<;h  snows,  without  the  comfort  of  a  fire ;  subsisted  on 
pounded  maize;  was  freqently  without  any  other  food  than  the  unwholesome  moes 
gathered  from  the  rocks ;  traveled  far  and  wide,  but  never  without  peril  Still, 
said  he,  life  in  the  wilderness  had  its  charms — ^liis  heart  swelled  with  rapture,  as  he 
moved  over  the  waters,  transparent  as  the  most  limpid  fountain." 

In  May,  1685,  as  he  was  returning;  up  Lake  Michigan  to  his  little  flock  at  Point 
Ignace,  from  one  of  his  missions  of  love  to  the  Indians  of  the  IlUnois,  he  felt  that 
his  final  hour  was  approaching.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  ho  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  peninsula,  and  went  a  little  apart  to  pray. 
As  much  time  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  ne  said  some- 
thing of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  on  anxiously  going  to  seek  him  found  him 
dead  where  he  had  been  praying.  They  dug  a  grave,  and  there  buried  the  holy 
snan  in  the  sand. 

'*  The  Indians  of  Mackinaw  and  vicinity,  and  also  those  of  Kaskaskia,  were  in 
^n^eat  sorrow  when  the  tidings  of  Marquette's  death  reached  them.  Not  long  after 
this  melancholy  event,  a  large  company  of  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  and  Hurons,  who  had 
l)een  out  on  a  huntin;^  expedition,  landed  their  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  Marauette 
JUver,  with  the  intention  of  removing  his  remains  to  Mackinaw.  They  had  neard 
of  his  desire  to  have  his  body  interred  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  St  Ignatius, 
«ind  they  had  resolved  that  the  dying  wish  of  the  missionary  should  be  fulfilled. 
Jts  they  stood  around  in  silence  and  gazed  upon  the  cross  that  marked  the  place 
of  his  burial,  the  hearts  of  the  stem  warriors  were  moved.  The  bones  of  the  mis- 
sionary were  dug  up  and  placed  in  a  neat  box  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  numerous  canoes  which  formed  a  large  fleet  started  from  the  mouth  of 'the 
^ver,  with  nothing  but  the  sighs  of  the  Indians  and  the  dip  of  the  paddles  to  break 
the  silence  of  the  scene.  As  they  advanced  toward  Mackinaw,  the  funeral  cortege 
'yns  met  by  a  large  number  of  canoes  bearing  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  Iroquois,  and 
Qtill  others  shot  out  ever  and  anon  to  join  the  fleet 

When  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Point,  and  beheld  the  cross  of  St  Ignatius  as 
:lf  painted  against  the  northern  sky,  the  missionaries  in  charge  came  out  to  the 
lieaoh  clad  m  vestments  adapted  to  the  occasion.  How  was  the  scene  hightened 
"^rhen  the  priests  commenced,  as  the  canoe  bearing  the  remains  of  Marquette  neared 
Mhe  shore,  to  chant  the  requiem  for  the  dead.  The  whole  population  was  out,  en- 
"^irely  eoverfaig  the  beach,  and  as  the  procession  marched  up  to  the  chapel,  with 
^rost  and  prayer,  and  tapers  burning,  and  laid  the  bark  box  beneath  a  pall  made 
Sb  tiie  fom  or  a  ooflhi,  the  sons  and  oao^ters  of  the  forest  w«pt.    Al^t  ^<^  ^mi^ 
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111'-.!,  fVie  cv'ffin  was  placed  in  a  vnult  in  the  middle  of  the  chnrch, 
1.'  Ii::<ti>rtan  rajs,  'Alutiiuetl«  repones  as  the  guardinn  angul  of 

T  had  such  aa  assembly  of  the  wild 

needed  each  other  after  this  poriod — first,  the  war 
i-h  I'^KmLste  and  the  French;  then  the  ColonistH  with  the  Indi- 
itiiirv  w:ir,  Che  IndUa  wars,  and  finnllr  ihe  wnr  of  1S12,  with  the 
'  V,  lio  wkneMod  bis  buTial,  includinj;  the  Fatberi  who  officinted 
I'  |>ii{i<'r9  were  loat,  together  with  the  tnial  desCraclioii  and  eviicu- 
,U'\\  "iHlion  for  many  jenrs,  nntnraltj  ohiiterated  all  recoll^ctiona 
I  wliii'h  accounts  for  the  total  ignorance  of  the  present  inhitbit- 
Uniitiiis  respecting  it  The  locality  of  his  grare  ia  lost,  but  only 
i-I's  triiinp,  at  the  loat,  shall  Biiinmon  him  from  his  narrow grare, 
J  and  painted  warriors  who  now  lie  around  him.' " 
't  wns  )«<rn  in  Derbv,  Conn.,  in  175^^.  and  waa  educated  at  Yale 
ii*  the  iinny  of  the  Itevolution,  he  perfiirmed  most  valuable  ser- 
1  linivplv  on  many  a  battle  field.  WunhingtoTi  regarded  him  ai 
ipTuI  nlEcera,  In  1805,  when  Michij<nn  was  erected  int<i  a  tern- 
linimi  hr  congress  its  gOTernor.  On  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war,  he 
1  bri;:ac!icr general  "In  tlie com pamtiTely  weak  fort  at  Detroit," 
I  WI14  invested  by  a  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians ;  and,  to 
1  (tkih  almost  certain  destruction,  he  surrendered  the  fort,  his 
snnil  men,  and  the  territory,  to  the  enemy.  For  thin  he  was  tried 
>,  and  being  unable  to  produce  certain  olEcinl  tostiuiony 
rnlpd  his  ehaninter,  he  wns  ftiiind  piiUyiif  the  l!i(ter,and 
!■  frr-iil-nt  iif  r)ii>  riiiii'il  Stiit,.«,  'in  eiinaidemtion  of  his 
■  ■■■  -  1.  i'-.^.Ti.-(  I  INI  !  I-  ;i  ■■liiiiii  wiis  Upon  his  fame  and 
1.1   ■■  ■  .' •    w}iiyh  changed  public  opt n- 

1  ■  .■Ifects  of  that  chiinge.     Hb 
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in  a  Btorm,  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River.  Two  of  the  men  were  saved  by  bein^; 
thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  rocks  ten  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  waters. 
He  perished,  and  so  greatly  was  his  loss  felt  to  be  a  public  calamity,  that  he  is  often 
alluded  to  as  *'  the  ktmented  Houghton^*'  even  to  this  day. 

Oav.  Lewis  Caas  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Oct.  9, 1782.     "  Having  re- 
ceived a  limited  education  at  his  native  place,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  foot,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  "great  west,"  then 
an  almost  unexpTorea  wilderness.     Settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  he  studied  law,  and 
was  successful.     Ejected  at  twenty-five  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  he  originated  the 
bill  which  arrested  the  proceedings  of  Aaron  Burr,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  tleflerson, 
was  the  first  blow  nven  to  what  is  known  as  Burr's  conspiracy.     In  1807,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  marshal  of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  till  the  latter 
part  of  1811,  when  he  volunteered  to  repel  Indian  aggressions  on  the  frontier.    He 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  entered  the  military 
•ervice  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812.     Having 
by  a  difficult  march  reached  Detroit,  he  urged  the  immediate  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation  of  that  event     He  was  the  first  to  land  in 
arms  on  the  enemy's  shore,  and,  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  fought  and 
won  the  first  battle,  that  of  the  Tarontoe.     At  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  De- 
troit, he  was  absent,  on  important  service,  and  regretted  that  his  command  and 
himself  had  been  included  in  that  capitulation.     Liberated  on  parol,  he  repaired 
to  the  scat  of  government  to  report  tne  causes  of  the  disaster,  and  the  failure  of 
the  campaign.     He  was  immediately  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
aoon  after,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  elected  major-general  of  the  Ohio  volunteers.     On  being  exchanged  and  re- 
leased from  parol,  he  again  repaired  to  the  frontier,  and  joined  the  army  for  the 
x^ooverv  of  Michigan.     Being  at  that  time  without  a  command,  he  served  and  dis- 
lin^^uiHfied  himself,  as  a  volunteer  aidde-camp  to  Gen.  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.     He  was  appointed  by  President  Madison,  in  October,  1813,  governor  of 
^ichi;;an.     His  position  combined,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  chief  magistrate 
of  a  civilized  communitv,  the  immediate  management  and  control,  as  superintend- 
ent, of  the  relations  with  the  numerous  and  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  that  region 
of  country.     He  conducted  with  success  the  affairs  of  the  territory  under  embor- 
^assing  circumstances.    Under  his  sway  peace  was  preserved  between  the  whites 
nd   the  treacherous  and  disaffected  Inaians,  law  and  order  established,  and  the 
-^rritory  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  resources,  and  prosperity.     He  hold  this 
jKwition  till  July,  1831,  when  he  was,  by  President  Jackson,  made  secretary  of 
"^^ar.      In  the  latter  part  of  1836,  President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to 
X?*rance,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  requested  his  recall,  and  returned 
^o  this  ciiuntry.     In  January,  1845,  he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
^o  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  which  place  he  resigned  on  his  nomination,  in 
^lay,  1S4S,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  bv  the  political  party  to  which  he 
T>elonxA.     After  the  election  of  his  opponent  (Uencral  Taylor)  to  that  office,  the 
legislature  of  his  state,  in  1849,  re-elected  him  to  the  senate  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  his  original  term  of  six  vears.     When  Mr.  Buchanan  became  president,  he 
invited  Ucn.  Cass  to  the  head  oi  the  department  of  state,  in  which  position  he  has 
tt^cqnitted  himself  with  characteristic  aoility.     He  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
liteniry  pursuits,  and  his  writings,  speeches,  and  state  papers  would  make  several 
wolumes.  — Lanman*9  Dictionary  of  U.  8,  CongrtMM. 
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Wisconsin  derives  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  wbich  tie  Chi^pewu, 
■rbo  resided  on  its  head-natera,  called  the  Weca-koD-san,  vhich  signifiei 
"gatheriDg  of  the  waters."  Tba 
French  vojaeenra  called  it  Outicofitin, 
the  Srst  syllable  of  which  is  nearer 
the  Indian  sound  tlian  Wis.  The 
first  white  men  on  the  soil  of  Wis- 
consin wore  two  French  ftir  traders, 
who  passed  the  winter  of  1659  among 
the  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.  Ar- 
riving at  Quebec  the  next  summer, 
with  sixtj  canoes,  loaded  with  furs, 
and  manned  with  300  Algonquins, 
thev  aroused  a  spirit  of  religions 
teal  among  the  Jesuits  to  bear  the 
cross  in  the  cabins  of  those  distant 
tribes.  In  1661,  Father  Meanard 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  resided 
more  than  eight  months,  surronnded 
HoTTo-romrd.  ^7  savages  and  a  few  French  voy- 

agenrs;  he  finally  perished,  in  some 
nnknown  way,  in  the  rocky  pine  clad  wiideniess.  Undismayed  by  his  sad 
&tt  a  gaccessoT  was  appointed,  Father  Clande  AUoues,  who  arrived  at  the 
8«nUSte.  Marie  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1668.  "He  employed  the  whole 
ttnih  of  September  in  coasting  the  southern  portion  of  Lake  Superior, 
*fa«r«  he  met  many  Christiana  baptized  by  Father  Mesoard.  '  I  had  the 
pleuare,'  says  this  venerable  man,  'of  assuring,  by  baptism,  the  eternal  sal- 
ntioD  of  many  a  dying  infant.'  His  success  with  the  adults  seems  to  have 
^lese.  At  ChagouamigOD,  or  St.  Michael,  on  the  aoulb-western  side  of 
"•^«  Superior,  there  were  gathered  eight  hundred  warriors  of  different 
'''■W;  a  chapel  was  built;  among  them  were  several  tribes  who  under- 
"^  the  Algonquin  language.  So  fine  an  occasion  for  exercising  his 
|*^i!otildnotl>e  overlooked.  'I  spoke  in  the  Algonquin  language,' says  be, 
™  I  long  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  an  earnest  and 
V^'fti]  manner,  but  in  language  suited  to  the  capacity  of  my  audience.     I 
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wap  •rrcntly  applaudeil.but  thiawas  the  only  fruit  of  my  labors.'  Among  tbe 
nuiTilxT  ».-iH('iiibled,  were  three  hundred  Pottawatoraies,  two  hundred  Santa, 
eiL;hty  llliin>uiTiH,  In  ihe  year  I6G8,  peace  having  been  ealablished  between 
till.'  I'rciicli  Mnd  iliG  Sis  Nations,  many  diBcoveries  were  made,  and  many  new 
nii>^iiiris  i-stal dished.  In  this  year  Fathers  Dablon  and  Marnuette  went  to 
the  Mii.^.'.iuii  uf  Siiult  Hie,  Marie.  In  the  Rume  year,  Faiher  Nicholas,  who  was 
on  the  mission  with  Allouex,  conducted  a  depuUilion  of  'Nez  Perces.'  an  Al- 
gonquin tribe,  to  Quebec,  and  Father  Aliouez  went  to  the  mission  at  Green 
liiiv.  Sa.uli  .Sie.  Murie  wds  made  the  center  of  their  missionary  labors  among 
(hi'  Ali:0Di|uin  tribes." 

FutlierMartjuellc  had  been  residing  at  the  StruiU  of  Mackinaw  and  the 
Sault  Sle.  Marie  about  five  year*,  when,  accompanied  by  M.  JoKet,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Quebec,  and  five  French  voyageurs  and  two  Indian  guides,  he 
started  from  the  striul^  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  ''bad  heard  of  the 
great  river  of  the  west,  and  fancied  that  upon  its  fertile  banks— not  mighty 
cities,  mines  of  gold,  or  fountains  of  youlh,  but  whole  tribes  of  God's  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  never  eome.  Filled  with  the 
wiah  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  he  obeyed  with  joy  the  orders  of  Talon,  the 
wise  intendent  of  Canada,  to  lead  a  parly  into  the  unknown  distance." 

Mari|Ucttc  passed  down  Green  Bay  to  Foi  River,  which  they  entered,  and 
dr:if,-'cd  their  tnnoes  through  its  strong  rapids  to  a  Tillage  of  IndianB  where 
F:illii'r  Alluiioz  bad  visiled.  and  wliere  ''they  found  a  cross,  on  which  bung 
skins  and  bells,  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  had  offered  to  the  great  Moni- 
Coil  t(!od),  to  thank  him  because  he  bud  token  pily  on  them  during  the  win- 
ter, and  bad  given  them  abundant  chase."  Beyond  this  point  no  FrenchmitB 
had  gone,  and  here  was  the  bound  of  diseovery. 

■■  Ucingguided  by  ihc  friendly  Indians,  Marqnctle  and  his  companions  cam^ 
to   Ihe   WiscunHJn    Kivor,  about   three   loagnesi   dislant.,  whose  waters   flowed 
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Indian  village  of  Arkansea.  Being  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  en- 
tered the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  Florida,  and  east  of  California;  and  hav- 
ing spoken  to  the  Indians  of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream.  They  returned  by  the 
/oute  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  arrived  in  August. 
Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Miamis,  near  Chicago. 
Joliet,  in  person,  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  of  their  discoveries  to  Quebec. 
They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  delight.  The  bells  were  rung  during 
the  whole  day,  and  all  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  place  went,  in  pro- 
cession, to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  sung  and  high  mass  cele- 
brated." 

Wisconsin  was  next  visited  by  La  Salle  and  Father  Hennepin,  a  Fancis- 
can  friar,  a  man  of  ambition  and  energy.  These  adventurers  having  passed 
down  the  Illinois,  Hennepin  paddled  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his 
eompanions  kindly.  They  then  took  them  up  to  the  Falls,  which  Hennepin 
named  Si,  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  From  this  point  he  re- 
tarned  to  Canada,  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  to  Franco.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  by  the  whites  in  Wisconsin,  appears  to  have  been 
made  at  Green  Bay,  about  the  year  1745,  by  Augustin  Be  Langlade,  a  na- 
tive of  France,  of  noble  family,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

The  territory  remained  under  the  government  of  France  till  1763,  when, 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who  retained  it  until 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by  that  country,  in 
1783,  when  it  was  claimed  by  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Illinois  country,  con- 
<|uerea  by  Col.  George  Rod<rers  Clark.     It  remained,  however,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  ureat  Britain  till  1796,  when  it  was  surrendered  in  accordance  with 
^ay's  treaty,  ratified  the  previous  year.     In  1784,, it  was  ceded  by  Virginia 
"to  the  United  States.     In  1787,  a  government  was  provided  for  the  territory 
siorth-west  of  the  Ohio.     In  1800,  it  was  divided  into  two  separate  govern- 
3Bienta,  the  western  being  called  Indiana.     In  1809,  Indiana  was  divided  and 
Illinois  organized.     When  Illinois  was  formed  into  a  state,  in  1818,  tlie  ter- 
^ritory  north  of  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42^  30',  west  of  the  middle  of  Lake 
^lichigan,  was  attached  to  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  had  been  set  off 
)m  Indiana  in  1805. 

In  1832,  commenced  the  "  Black  Hawk  TFar,"  the  most  important  actions 

)f  which  took  place  within  the  "  Huron  District "  of  Michigan,  as  Wiscon- 

^sin  was  then  called:  they  will  be  found  detailed  on  page  1106  of  this  work. 

~^Vhen  Michigan  was  formed  into  a  state,  in  1836,  Wisconsin  was  erected  into 

^  separate  territorial  government.     Wisconsin  Territory  comprised  within  its 

limits  and  jurisdiction  the  whole  region  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Supe- 

'^or,  extending  westward  to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all  the  sources  of 

"^he  Upper  Mississippi.     Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  boundaries  of 

^he  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  was 

680  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  650  miles.     The  first  ^'  governor  and  super- 

xnteadent  of  Indian  affairs"  was  Henry  Bodge,  and  John  8.  Horner  was 

^etiitorial  secretary.     Gov.  Dodge  convened  the  first  territorial  legislature  at 

Belmont,  now  in  Lafayette  county.     The  second  session  was  convened  in 

Turlington,  now  in  Iowa,  and  the  next,  in  1888,  in  Madison,  the  present 

.         »pitil. 

k  '^The  setUed  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the  western  phoro 

1        cf  \akt  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties  extended  westward  and  south- 
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we.=tvrarJly  to  the  banks  of  the  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  as  far  ae  Fort 
Winnebago,  and  thente  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  Booth-easlern  side, 
for  thirty  miles  below  the  "portopie."  At  the  same  tirae,mniigranlK,  by  way 
of  Milwiiiikie  and  Ratine,  were  advancing  upon  the  upper  tribotaries  of  Rock 
River,  as  far  west  aa  ihe  "  Four  Lakes  "  and  Fort  Madison.  A  few  sellle- 
ments  had  extended,  likewise,  weatvard  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  Galena  and  the  Illinois  state  liiie.  Others  bad  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  (be  Mississippi,  opon  the  waters  of  tbe  Pe^ 
Moines,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Jowa,  and  Waubesapinacon,  as  well  as  upon 
the  immrdiale  banks  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  These  settlementa,  for  leni- 
porary  government,  were  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory as  the  "  Diplrict  of  Iowa." 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and  west  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  of  Fox  River,  as  well  as  tbe  northern  and  western  port: 
of  the  present  stale  of  Iowa,  was  a  savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  oi 
pancy  of  tbe  remaining  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a  gre.tt  degree  unknown  Iv 
civilization.  Siieh  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wisconoin  Terri 
tory  upon  its  first  inilependent  organization. 

During  the  years  18-1],  1642,  and  l&tS,  emigration  from  (he  north -eastern 
Bijiles  beiran  to  ncnd  its  floods  into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of 
thr  1,il.  <  ~  .1'  <i  1<\  M.I  \  111'  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Btvers,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wi-i  K  rinnisands,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  crowded  into 

tin-  I      ■       ,        I      .'.  iiLii^'  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

soutli     '   '  i 1^  \    tii  [he  Illinois  line;  and  population  extended  rapidly 

from  tin:  hiki"  slnirt'  westward  to  the  hanks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  re- 
gion south  of  the  Wisconsin  Rirer  as  fur  as  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country,  diversified  by  lakes  and 
prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  tributnries  of  Rock  River  take  their  rise. 

A  few  yenrs  herure,  this  bad  been  called  tbe  '■  Far  West,"  beyond   the  ad- 
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ritory  liad  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to  congress  fyr  authority  to  estab- 
lisli  a  state  government.  In  May,  1848,  however,  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
into  the  Union." 

Wisconsin  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior,  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Minnesota,  W.  by  Miuoesota  and  Iowa,  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and 
S.  by  Illinois.  It  lies  between  42*^  30'  and  46^  55'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  87<> 
and  92°  b(y  W.  Long.  Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south  is  285  miles,  and 
255  east  and  west,  having  a  land  area  of  53,924  square  hiiles,  or  34,511,360 
acres,  of  which  1,045,499  only  were  improved  in  1850. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  countries,  with  a  dry,  transparent, 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  and  remarkably  free  from  fevers  and  ague.  Writers 
familiar  with  it,  say : 

"It  is,  indeed,  delightful  in  speculation  to  talk  of  constant  spring,  of  perpetual 
Terdure,  of  flowers  in  bloom  at  all  seasons,  of  purlins  brooks  never  obstructed  by 
ice,  of  a  mild  climate,  where  Jack  Frost  never  spreads  his  white  drapery  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  but  it  is  a  problem,  not  yet  fully  solved,  whether  a  tropical 
elimate  contributes  more  to  one's  happiness  than  the  varying  seasons  of  a  north- 
em  clime.     Na^,  whatever  doubt  there  is  on  the  subject  predominates  in  favor  of 
a  northern  latitude.     Industry,  intelligence,  morality,  and  virtue,  are  exhibited 
more  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  than  those  of  southern. 
If  one  8  physical  enjoyment  is  equally  promoted  by  the  bracing  air  of  a  cold  cli- 
mate, then,  indeed,  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  vigor  of  body  and 
parity  of  mind  are  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  happiness.     The 
iir  of  our  winters  is  dry  and  bracing.     VVhcn  snow  falls  it  usually  remains  on  the 
ground  severul  months,  forming  an  excellent  road  either  for  traveling,  business,  or 
pleasure.     The  rivers  are  securely  wedged  with  ice,  rendering  many  portions  of  the 
eoontry  more  accessible  at  that  season  than  at  any  other.     An  excellent  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  for  innocent  amusements 
— flleighing,  sliding  downhill,  and  skating — amusements  highly  exhilarating,  and 
promotive  alike  of  health  and  happiness.     These  ob-^ervations  have  been  made  be* 
eanse  a  greater  value  is  often  set  on  a  mild  southern  climate,  in  reference  to  its 
capacity  in  affording  the  means  of  happiness  or  of  health,  than  it  really  possesses." 
"^We  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  new  settlers  in  Wisconsin  how 
tltsy  liked  the  climate,  and  the  answer  invariably  was,  that  it  was  far  superior  to 
tiuitof  the  states  they  had  left — whether  Eastern,  Middle  or  Southern,     One  emi- 
pantsays:  *A8  the  result  of  my  observations,  I  would  st»itc  briefly — and  in  this 
Ho  but  repeat  a  common  sentiment — that  I  would  much  rather  spend  a  winter  in 
^Hconsin  than  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.     True,  the  weather  is  cold ;  but  it 
w  of  that  settled,  steady,  clear  character,  which  we  here  call  ^bracing  weather. 
^0  diunp  winds,  no  sloppy  thaw,  no  uncomfortable  rains,  but  day  after  day  the 
i^e  nnbroken  field  of  snow,  the  same  clear,  bright  sunshine,  the  same  untroubled 
^f-    Winter  here  holds  undisputed  sway ;  it  is  not  a  muddled  mixture  of  all  sea- 
lpo^ia  which  the  breezy  spring,  the  clear  autumn,  the  sunny  summer  and  the 
n^roos  winter  mingle  and  mix,  and  come  and  go  together.     You  will  understand 
t^e  force  of  this  distinction  when  I  tell  you  that  the  first  fall  of  snow  in  Wiscon- 
iiQ  remains  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  winter  without  a  crust;  so  free  is  the 
^  from  that  dampness,  which,  in  other  countries  produce  it     Who  among  you 
j^u  not  noticed  the  penetrating  character  of  dampness  in  cold — its  chilling,  search- 
ttj^qnalities;  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  gone  abroad  on  days  of  intense 
^ranesK,  bat  when  the  air  was  dry  and  pure,  and  felt  elastic,  buoyant,  and  com- 
fijitable.    Such  is  a  Wisconsin  winter.     I  suffered  less  from  the  cold  while  here, 
tluin  I  have  many  times  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  thermometer  stood  much 
kiVher." 

Wisconsin  may  be  described  generally  as  an  elevated  rolling  prairie,  the 

bluest  portion  being  on  the  north,  and  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 

waters  flowing  S.W.  into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  flowing  northward  and 

eastward  into  the  lakes/    Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  ftoutbetii  ^^x\i  ^^ 


fctate. 

Vast  quantities  of  pine  lum])er  are  obtained  fn 
the  state,  ranging  I'rora  five  to  eight  millions  am 
business  is  in  its  infancy.  The  agricultural  stap! 
oats,  potatoes,  butter,  live  stock,  etc.  The  wheat 
millions  of  bushels.  Beside  the  great  lakes,  Su] 
northern  and  eastern  shores,  Wisconsin  has  vaf 
within  its  borders,  generally  characterized  by  ch 
shores,  with  excellent  fish. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  are  impor 
known.  The  great  lead  region,  mostly  in  the 
state,  contain  mines  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible 
in  the  known  world.  Valuable  copper  and  zinc 
Point  and  in  its  vicinity,  also  iron  ore  in  various 
population  of  the  state  is  in  its  southern  part,  ; 
north  being  an  unexplored  wilderness.  If  as  dc 
setts,  Wisconsin  would  contain  more  than  sev 
Population  in  1820,  1,444;  in  1830,  3,245;  in  H 
686;  in  1855,  552,109;  and  in  1860,  768,585.* 

*  Ritchie,  in  his  work  on  Wisconsin,  sajs :  "  The  nnn 
does  not  exhibit  their  relatiTo  strength  and  power.  Otur 
prime  of  life.  Yuu  rarely  meet  a  woman  past  fifty  years  o 
man  ;  and  large  numbers  are  too  young  to  have  had  many  < 
lean  says :  '  It  is  a  fact,  noticed  and  remarked  by  nearly  < 
that  no  small  amount  of  the  business  of  the  west  and  nortl 
Go  where  you  will,  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  you  will 
elongated  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business  pursuit 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attaching  to  western  life  and  ent 
Youth  and  energy  are  found  conducting  and  managing  oi 
ftitutions.  Beardless  youngsters  are  seen  behind  the  desl 
houses,  and  in  our  manufactories,  mixed  up  with  our  como 
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MiLWAtiKiE,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  largest  city  in  Wiaoonsin,  ii  bnih 
«D  the  west  eide  of  Lake  Michipao,  7&  miles  east  of  Madison,  and  85  north 
of  Chicago.  Lat.  43"  04',  Long.  87"  57'.  The  city  is  built  on  the  flats  of 
the  Milwaakie  River,  and  on  the  bluffs  near  the  lake.  The  largest  lake  boati 
ascend  the  river  two  miles.     The  shore  on  Lnke  Michigan  consists  of  a  bank 
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of  clay  from  20  to  100  feet  hijcli,  and  ns  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  nature 
ff  the  material  will  admit.  The  city  contains  about  20  foonderies  and  ma- 
ctiiae  shops,  employin<T  about  1,0011  men.  and  26  brcneric?,  employing  about 
EiOO  men.  Ship  building  is  ezteniiively  carried  on ;  great  quantities  of  lum- 
Ware  exported;  and  it  has  a  large  (commerce  on  the  lakes,  and  does  an  ci- 
leaiive  business  with  the  interior  by  its  railronds,  one  of  which  crosses  the 
Uate  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  noled  for  its  splendid  blocks  of  buildings,  and 
for  its  superior  brick,  which  have  Ijecomc  a  valuable  article  of  export,  being 
ued  even  aa  far  east  as  New  York  city.  They  are  hard,  smooth,  and  of  a 
Wtiful  straw  color.  It  has  aUo  in  its  vicinity  quarries  of  a  beautiful  light 
wlored  stone.  Population,  in  1840,  1,751 ;  in  1850,  20,035:  and  in  1860, 
«^54. 

A  foreign  traveler  describes  Milwaukie  as  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
Ututed  towns  he  had  seen  in  the  west.  Says  he:  "It  is  placed  on  both 
■ilee  of  a  river  which  falls  into  a  fine  bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  town  rising 
&>m  the  valley  of  the  river  on  either  side  to  high  bluff's  facing  the  lake. 
^  river  is  navigable  from  the  lake,  and  vessels  discharge  and  land  their 
'^rgoea  direct  into,  and  from,  the  granaries  and  warehouses  which  line  its 
™ki.  Tramways  from  the  various  lines  of  railroad  run  along  the  other 
^Mi  of  these  warehoQses,  so  that  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  &n  Aj&tt 
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transport  nnii  iKinilliiig  of  produce  and  mercliandige.  The  extent  to  trhich 
laljur  is  ecoiioiuizcJ  iu  this  way  botli  here  and  at  Chicago  is  really  wonderfnl. 
By  the  aid  of  steam  power  half  a  million  hushela  of  gmia  caD  De  daily  re- 
ceived Bod  shipped  through  the  granaries  of  Chicago,  the  whole  of  it  being 
weighed  in  druu^'hts  of  400  bushels  at  a  time,  as  it  passes  from  the  railroad 
to  llm  vessel.  This  can  he  done  at  u  cost  of  a  farthing  a  buahel,  and  eo  quiet 
id  lUc  uhulti  process  that  there  is  little  external  evidence  of  much  business 
froliii;  oil.  The  finest  church  in  Milwaukie  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
with  the  pakcc  of  the  bishop  on  one  side  of  il,  and  an  orphan  asylum  on 
the  other.  There  are  many  handsome  private  residences,  some  built  of  white 
murblo,  and  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  the  Newhall  House,  is  very  little 
interior  cither  in  size,  architecture,  or  interior  fittings  and  oxrangemcnts,  to 
the  Hotel  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  This  city,  which  only  twenty-three  years  ogo 
was  the  site  of  a  sinj^lc  log  cabin,  now,  in  the  one  month  of  October,  ships 
a  million  bushels  of  wheat  I  From  the  bluffs  the  lake  looks  eiacttj  like  the 
sea,  as  no  opposite  shore  can  be  seen,  and  the  while-crested  waves  come  roll- 
inL- iriii'  '!■/■  Inrlmr  jiist  as  they  do  on  the  Atlantic.  There  are  numerous 
[■i-l;      '  ■!  !n  i.>  lo  all,  and  welt  endowed  by  the  state." 

.^Ii    '  itH   name  from   Me-nf-aic-fcee,  na   Indian  word,  said   lo 

siL-i.i  ,  ..-  '.  ■!.",':il  hud.     The  first  white  person  who  located  at  Mil- 

wiLiikic  ;qi]it,ir-i  Tii  liavc  been  Alexandirr  La/ramboin,  from  Mackinaw,  who 
esi:ililislii!d  a  truitiiig  house  here  about  the  year  17S5.  He  soon  retnrned  to 
M;ickiii!iw.  and  j;!ive  his  business  to  his  brother  to  manage  for  him:  the  latter 
ri'tii:riii,'il  luTi'  liir  sovori.l  years,  and  raised  a  family.     Lafruniboise  failing; 

in  I..,.  Ir.  u  ,.]::,- houfe  was  closed  about  the  year  1800.     At  tliis  period 

;iiM''  .!i-lii'd  himself  here,  employing  as  clerk  S.  Chappue,who 

h:i.;  i.  uiih  Laframhoise.     J.  B.  Beaubien  established  a  trading 

!   four  or  five  years  later  Laurn-t  Fily 
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Donsman,  B.  W.  Edgerton,  T.  C.  Donsman,  Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  D.  H.  Richardg, 
William  Brown,  Jr.,  Milo  Jones,  Enoch  Darling,  and  others,  immigrated 
about  the  same  time,  and  made  large  purchases  of  lands.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1835,  a  number  of  good  buildings  were  erected,  and  a  great 
many  eastern  speculators  came  and  bought  lands  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Juneau, 
about  this  time,  sold  an  undivided  interest  in  his  lands  to  Morgan  L.  Martin. 
He  built  a  fine  dwelling  house  on  the  lot  where  Mitchell's  banking  house  now 
stands;  also  a  large  store  and  warehouse  on  what  is  now  known  as  'Luding- 
ton's  corner.'  In  1836,  when  we  came,  he  was  doing  a  large  business  both 
in  selling  goods  and  lots.  During  that  season,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thous§nd  dollars'  worth  of  goods  had  been  brought  there  to  sell.  Ground 
rent  was  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  now.  A  merchant  with  a  stock  of  goods 
would  arrive  one  day,  and  by  the  next  day  noon  he  would  have  a  store  com- 
pleted to  open  in.  Things  were  done  on  the  California  principle.  They 
were  usually  built  of  rough  boards  with  a  ^  grass  floor,'  and  in  several  in- 
Btaoees  a  blanket  was  hung  up  for  a  partition,  and  one  half  of  the  tenement 
rented  to  another  for  a  dollar  a  day.  The  town  was  flooded  with  speculators, 
and  all  made  money  until  the  non-residents  left  and  navigation  closed,  when 
a  sudden  change  'came  o'er  the  spirit  of.  their  dreams.' 

The  town  was  left  with  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  but  few  inhabitants. 

Merchants  and  other  business  men  enjoyed  the  winter  in  the  best  possible 

lauiner.     During  the  fall  quite  a  large  number  of  actual  settlers  had  arrived, 

of  the  right  stamp,  among  whom  were  H.  N.  Well**,  J.  E.  Arnold,  Henry 

Williams,  Hans  Crocjcer,  J.  H.  Tweedy,  L.  Blossom,  J.  W.  Pixley,  S.  H. 

Martin,  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  Geo.  Reed,  Cyrus  Hawley,  Fred.  Wardner,  A.  O. 

T.  Breed,  Eliphalet  Cramer,  Rufus  Parks,  Curtis  Reed,  Orson  Reed,  Wm. 

M.  Dennis,  Truman  L.  Smith,  Edmond  D.  Clinton,  A.  A.  Bird,  and  many 

others,  whom  time  will  not  allow  us  to  mention.     All  had  been  doing  a  ^land 

office  business,'  and  had  plenty  of  money  left  to  winter  on.     At  this  time  our 

old  friend  Juneau  was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  $100,000,  with  a  fair 

prospect  of  its  being  doubled  by  the  rise  of  land  in  the  spring.     We  have 

often  seen  him  in  those  days  go  into  his  store,  after  business  hours  were  over, 

ud  take  from  the  drawers  the  money  that  his  clerks  had  received  during  the 

daj  for  goods  and  lots,  amounting  often  to  8  or  10,000  dollars,  and  put  it 

loose  io  his  hat;  and  upon  one  occasion  we  recollect  of  his  hat  being  knocked 

offin  a  playful  crowd,  when  some  810,000  flew  in  various  directions.     In 

ihort,  money  seemed  to  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him.    If  a  man  called  upon  him 

^labseribe  for  either  a  public  improvement  or  a  charitable  object,  whatever 

^  required  he  subscribed,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore.     In  the  mean 

time  he  had  looked  on  and  seen  others  get  rich  on  the  rise  of  property  that 

^  had  sold,  and  he  commenced  buying  back  lots  and  paying  thousands  for 

thofle  he  had  previously  sold  for  hundreds.     We  recollect  very  well  one  cir- 

<^uii8tance :  his  re-purchasing  the  corner  lot.  near  Youngs'  Hall,  for  $3,700, 

.    which  he  had  sold  the  year  previous  for  $475.     He  was  truly,  in  the  lan- 

g^  of  the  poet,  *  The  noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man.'     He  had 

^plicit  confidence  in  every  body. 

,  The  spring  of  1837  disappointed  all  our  anticipations.  A  general  stagna- 
U0&  in  business  prevailed  in  all  directions.  Immigration  had  almost  entirely 
Wlen  off.  Our  currency,  which  was  mostly  of  the  Michigan  *  Wild  Cat* 
'^iBpiWas  no  longer  a  legal  tender.  There  was  no  sale  for  real  estate.  The 
*^^d  payments  were  becoming  due  on  purchases  of  real  estate,  and  all  who 
'apposed  thomaelvea  rich  in  lands,  were  not  only  destitute  of  money,  but  the 
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i  tii  raise  it.  Sunn:  whu  were  able  to  hold  o 
'iiulil  ^et  a  linnilsimie  advance;  while  the  i 
ir  whut  they  could  get,  and  bankruptcy  n 


I,  kept  their  property  until 
iiHJority  were  compelled  U 
the  inevitable  result. 
e  but  feiT  settle  HI  cnti!  in  the  iDterior;  hut  the  hard 
■ontiiiucd  through  the  years  1S37  and  1838,  induced  many  tc 
ikio  and  locate  a 'claim.'  The  lauds  between  Milwaukie  and 
rcrc  then  surveyed,  but  wore  not  broujrht  into  market  until  the 
full  ul'  ]8:J!K  Durin;^  this  time  they  had  become  thirtly  Mttled,  and  manj 
II  quite  valuithlc.  The  hard  times  at  the  cast  had  led  many  to  xeek 
ill  the  west;  and  in  the  fall  of  1839,  when  these  lands  ca'oc  into 
/marki^t,  uiuny  ol'  ihcui  had  been  so  improved  that  they  nere  worth  from  SIO 
o  $1UU  nil  acre,  while  the  occupants  had  not  the  fir«t  'red  cent'  to  buy  them 
rith.  ('ontio<|ueiiily,  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  were  eouipellcd  tc 
itiier  t^cll  tlicir  iuipruvemeats  lor  what  they  could  get,  or  pay  from  25  to  5(1 
ler  cetit.  for  uioiicy  to  enter  their  lands  with. 

Aliiiot  this  liiiip.  Ales.  Mitchell,  Harvey  Bircbard,  the  Messrs.  Luding- 

iii;;    1-:    I'lilr-'l   .iiiil  other  capitalista,  came  to  Milwaukie,  and  purchased  let] 

:.  i  li.ii!  previously  beco  sold  from  81.000  to  81,500,  and  aro 

I.    ::     .  -.'i.iiOD  to  815.01)0  each.     From  that  day  to  this,  'the  riae 

j  ~      :    ^1  ilu'iiukie  has  been  steady  and  onward.     The  price  of  land 

''.!:'   .'K.iiice  with  the  increase  of  business,  and  nearly  all  who 

i-iiL'Ss  there  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  the  present,  haTO 

iij'l  independent.     In  1S4IJ,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 

■    ^ii  .1  I'll.iir  county,  and   esl^iblish   ihe  countjr  of  Waukesha;  bIbo 

iini|,i|-  III  iiii<iqiiir:itL'  tiie  city  of  Milwaukie.     At  the  first  charter  election 

elected  mayor,  which  was  a  well  mer- 
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jved  to  Dodi^e 
intil  a  few  year 
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The  judge,  with  mucli  dignity,  commenced  His  charge ;  and  never  before  did 
we  hear  such  a  charge  poured  forth  from  the  bench  I  AHer  charging  them 
upon  the  laws  generally,  he  alluded  to  the  statute  against  gambling.  The 
English  language  is  too  barren  to  describe  his  abhorrence  of  that  crime. 
Among  other  extrayagances,  he  said,  that  *a  gambler  was  unfit  for  earth, 
heaven,  or  hell,*  and  that  *God  Almighty  would  even  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  one.' 

At  that  time,  we  had  but  one  session  of  the  legislature,  which  had  adopted 
mostly  the  statutes  of  Michigan,  which  allowed  the  court  to  exercise  its  dis- . 
cretion  in  granting  stays  of  executions,  etc.     A  suit  came  up  against  a  man 
in  the  second  ward,  who  had  no  counsel.     The  judge  ordered  the  crier  to  call 
the  defendant.     He  did  so,  and  the  defendant  appeared.     The  judge  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  against  judgment  being  rendered  against  him. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  as  it  was  an  honest  debt,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  it.     The  judge  inquired  what  his  occupation  was. 
He  replied  that  he  was  a  fisherman.     Says  the  judge,  ^Oanyoupay  in  JishV 
The  defendant  answered,  that  'he  did  not  know  but  he  could,  if  he  had  time 
to  catch  them.*     The  judge  turned  to  the  clerk,  and  ordered  him  to  *  enter  up 
a  judgment,  payable   in  fish,  and  grant  a  stay  of  execution    for  twelve 
months ;  *  at  the  same  time  remarking  to  the  defendant,  that  he  must  surely 
pay  it  at  the  time,  and  in  good  fish ;  for  he  would  not  be  willing  to  wait  so 
long  for  *  stinking  fish.'     The  next  suit  worthy  of  note,  was  against  Wm.  M. 
Dennis,  our  present  bank  comptroller.     He,  like  his  predecessor,  had  no 
counsel.     His  name  was  called,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance.     He  en- 
tered the  court-room,  wearing  his  usual  smile,  whittling,  with  his  knife  in 
the  left  hand.     The  court  addressed  him  in  a  loud  voice,  'What  are  you 
grinning  about,  Mr.  Dennis?^     Mr.  D.  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  laughing.     The  court  inquired  if  he  proposed  to  offer  any  defense?     He 
replied,  that  he  did,  but  was  not  ready  for  trial.     'No  matter,*  said  the  judge^ 
*  there's  enough  that  are  ready;  the  clerk  will  enter  it  *  continued.**     The 
next  case,  about  which  wo  recollect,  was  the  trial  of  two  Indians,  who  were 
indicted  for  murdering  a  man  on  Rock  River.     They  were  also  indicted  for 
in  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  upon  another  man,  at  the  same  time.     The 
trial  for  murder  came  off"  first.     They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.     On  the  day  following,  they  were  tried  for  the  assault,  etc.,  found 
frailty,  and  sentenced  to  five  years*  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each.     Governor  Dodge,  however,  deeming  it  too  severe  to 
fine  and  imprison  a  man  after  he  was  hanged,  commuted  it  to  imprisonment 
for  life.     The  Indians  were  confined  in  jail  a  year  or  two,  but  were  finally 
pardoned  by  the  governor. 

Judge  Frazier  soon  aflerward  went  to  Green  Bay,  and  held  a  court,  from 

tbence,  for  want  of  a  jail  in  which  to  confine  prisoners,  he  sentenced  a  man, 

for  some  trifling  offense,  *  to  be  banished  to  Turkey  River.*     After  the  court 

idjourned,  he  returned  to  Milwaukie  on  the  steamboat  Pennsylvania.     She 

anchored  in  the  bay,  and  the  judge,  who  was  dead  .dnink  at  the  time,  was 

lowered  by  means  of  a  tackle  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  the  landing  at 

talker's  Point.     From  the  effiect  of  this  bacchanalian  revel  he  never  recov- 

^.    His  friend.  Col.  Morton,  took  him  to  his  own  house,  called  to  his  aid 

Our  beat  physicians,  and  all  was  done  that  human  skill  could  devise,  for  the 

^toration  of  his  health ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  seeds  of  death  had  been 

'^;  he   lingered  in  great  distress  for  four  or  five   days,  and  breathed 

^  Ust     The  members  of  the  bar,  generally,  neglected  to  attend  the 
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Green  Baff,  tbe  county  scat  of  Brown  poiinty,  is  sjluated  at  the  mnuttt  cif 
For  River,  at  the  hend  of  Green  Bay,*  120  mJIea  N.E.  from  Madisou,  and 
114  N.  of  Miiwaukie.  It  ia  the  oldest  town  id  Wiseonein,  and  occupies  un 
importaot  location.  It  liaa  a  good  harbor,  and  is  an  iioporUat  plaoo  of  do- 
poxit  and  traoBit  for  the  imporla  and  exporU  of  oorthorii  Wieconsin.  It  is  a 
great  lumber  mart,  immense  quan^ties  beiog  aDDUnlly  osported.  The  (own 
has  a  beautiful  situiition,  and  contaioB  several  ap.iHoua  wareliooscs,  fin« 
churches,  aod  elegant  reitidences.  By  the  canal  between  Fox  and  Wilwonain 
Rivers,  there  is  ateani  navigation  between  Green  Buy  and  the  MiMiasippi 
Bivcr.  Fort  Howard,  named  from  Gov.  Benj.  Howard,  of  Mbaonri,  is  on 
the  west  eide  of  Fox  River,  on  a  commanding  eminence.  Population  abuvl 
4,000. 

About  174:5,  the  Sicur  AuatrstiN  De  Lakolade,  his  eon  Cbables,  and 
probably  some  others,  left  Mackinaw  and  migrated  to  Greco  Bay,  where  they 
became  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  settled  on  the  0B*t  eida 
of  Fox  River,  near  its  mouth,  somewhat  above  and  opposite  tbe  old  French 
post,  and  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  residenoe  of  Judge  Arndt,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Green  Boy.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  French 
garrison  here,  of  whom  Capt.  De  Velie  was  commander.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  CharlcB  Do  Langlade,  that  he. was  appointed,  by  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  to  command  the  border  forces  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  the  uorth-weat,  and  it  was  by  hie  management  that  the  British  were 
defeated  and  Gen.  Braddook  alain  at  Bu  Quesne,  or  Pittsburg,  in  1755. 
Langlade  was  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  William   Henry,  and  bIbo  at  the 

hHtll.^  i>f  Oiii'tip:'    wher.^  Monb-jilin  «»!>  killed.      Re   received  a  tinni>mn    fmm 
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Chambers,  Maj.  Gratiot,  Capt  Ben.  O'Fallon,  and  other  officers,  visited  Tomah  at 
his  Tillage,  less  than  half  a  mile  distant  Col.  Miller  asked  the  consent  of  the 
Menomonees  for  the  erection  of  a  fort    Tomah  said : 

'  Mj  Brother!  How  can  we  oppose  your  locating  a  council-fire  among  us?  You  are 
too  strong  for  us.  Even  if  We  wanted  to  oppose  you,  we  have  scarcely  got  powder  and 
shot  to  make  the  attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers  shall  not  be  dis- 
turfoed  or  in  an^  way  molested.  Yoc  can  choose  any  place  you  please  for  your  fort,  and 
we  shall  not  otyect.* 

CoL  Miller  thanked  him  and  his  people  for  their  friendly  consent  to  his  request, 
and  added  that  he  had  some  spare  provisions,  and  supposed  a  littie  pork  and  floor 
would  not  hurt  him,  as  they  seemed  to  be  scarce  articles  with  the  Indians,  and  in- 
vited him  to  call  and  get  a  supplv^  Some  of  the  Indians  prompted  Tomah  to  ask 
their  new  father  for  a  little  broth  also.  Tomah  expressed  his  thanks  for  Col.  Mil- 
ler s  kind  offers,  and  added  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  very  ^lad  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  littie  broth  to  use  with  the  pork  and  flour.  Col.  Miller  said,  that  although 
It  was  contrary  to  orders,  he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  give  them  a  littie— 
enough  for  a  dram  apiece,  and  hoped  they  would  be  moderate  in  its  use. 

The  people  of  Green  Bay  were  generally  well  pleased  with  the  advent  of  the 
Americans,  a  home  market  was  furnished  for  their  surplus  provisions,  and  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  the  settlement  Veasels  now  began  to  arrive  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison,  and  we  began  to  experience  the  benefits  and  convenience  oi  lake 
commerce  and  navigation." 

We  continue  the  history  of  Green  Bay  from  the  Recollections  of  Hon. 
Benry  S.  Baird.  The  article  is  valuable  as  a  vivid  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  these  early  French  settlers  of  Wisconsin : 

• 

In  the  month  of  Julv,  18*24, 1  first  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Fox  River.    In 

September  following,  Tcame  with  my  wife  from  Mackinaw,  having  resided  at  the 

latter  place  for  two  years  previou.>^ly.     My  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 

state  commenced  at  that  period,  and  has  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  present 

Ume. 

lnlS24,  Green  Bay,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  presented  a  far  different  view 
from  its  present  aj pearance.  Old  Fort  Howard  Ihen  occupied  its  present  site. 
T^e  j!ronnds  around  it  were  used  mostly  for  fields  of  grain  ana  gardens.  A  portion 
of  the  present  town  of  Fort  Howard  was  used  by  the  troops  as  a  parade  and  drill 
pound.  The  garrison  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  third  regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry,  and  commanded  by  the  late  Gen.  John  McNiel,  the  brother-in-law 
of  ex-President  Pierce.  The  "  settlement,"  so-ealled,  extended  from  Fort  Howard 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  premises  now  occupied  by  our  venerable  fellow-citizen, 
Jttdge  Arndt,  on  the  east  side  of  Fox  River,  to  the  present  village  of  Depere,  then 
^own  as  Rapide  des  Peres.  The  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  divided 
into  small  farms,  or  more  particularly  known  to  the  old  settlers  as  *'  claims." 
Thwe  claims  are  limited  in  width,  generally  from  two  to  seven  arpents,  or  French 
*cres,  bat  what  they  lacked  in  width  they  made  up  in  depth,  being  on  the  average 
^^^  arpents,  or  aoout  two  and  three  quarter  mites  long,  and  contained  from  one 
lioodred  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  Like  those  at  St  Louis,  Kaskaskia, 
^troit,  Prairie  da  Cliien  and  other  early  settlements,  these  claims  were  generally 
"winatted  *'  upon  by  traders  and  early  pioneers,  but  were  subsequently,  by  a  series 
<f  tetaof  congress,  ** confirmed"  and  granted  to  the  occupants  on  certain  condi- 
^lUL  Their  peculiar  shape  of  **  all  long  and  no  wide,"  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
^<ler  to  the  shrewd  Yankees,  who  love  to  have  their  farms  in  a  sauare  form,  and 
^  it  all  in  at  one  view.  Many  laugh  at  what  they  deem  the  tolly  and  short- 
iHdbtedness  of  tiie  old  settlers  in  thus  limiting  their  locations.  But  when  apprised 
^^ the  reasons  which  induced  this  manner  of  location,  they  may  cease  to  marvel 
^ny  opinion,  the  reasons  were  two-fold :  first,  security  against  the  hostile  attacks 
to  he  apprehended  from  the  native  Indians,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  and  pro- 
P'iHnrg  of  the  oonntry  in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement  by  the  traders,  and 
^W  paasioiis  were  ouen  inflamed  by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  whites  in  their 
^^^croaehments  upon  the  soil  and  freedom  of  the  original  owners.  It  is  evident 
^  it  vovld  bo  much  easier  to  repel  attack  by  a  speedy  union  of  the  whit^^  IVlxa 
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V  to  each  other,  nod  concentrating  their  whole  force  anil 
III'  difiiblo  pj»iit  of  Bfcurity,  than  it  would  ha»e  been  if 
ml  soatterpd  over  a  Ittr^e  eitent  of  country.  Another  re&- 
iv^  the  traders  or  whites  who  settled  in  the  country  were 
-.iiiie  motive  of  cupidity  (hut  governs  the  ■' squattere"  or 
"int  da;,  in  tiie  deaira  to  acquire  Inr^e  landed  posse  miods, 
uriic  into  the  country  at  tliat  early  period,  Miy  About  nno 
jiii'd  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode.  Tbeir  {irincipnl 
I  ihe  Indiann,  and  to  olit.iin  the  rich  Tun  and  pcltric<i,  with 
I  then  abounded.  Apiculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
-I'.indary  conHderatiuns.  But  very  small  portions  of  the 
Ills  occu|)ied  by  the  adventarers  were  cultirated  by  them. 

rn,  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  ficnttered 

I  111'  Kettlement,  comprised  the  ^/armi'iiy  interest  of  the  eoun- 
ii  the  arrival  of  more  enterprising  and  grasping  settlers,  the 
iniTicnn'' (a  class  feared  and  hated  hy  the  ionaer  clusti), 
■iisidered  of  any  value,  or  worth  the  trouble  and  eipenso 

si'ttlement"  nt  this  place  extended  on  both  aides  of  the 

I  !■!  Depere,  a  distance  of  about  au  miles,  here  and  thera 
<  ~  nf  iiinlier,  the  cultivated  land  ^tending  back  from  tiie 

I'm'm.ii.I   Ik-pere,  south  or  west,  there  was  no  white  scttle- 

;i  'A.>  or  three  families  at  the  Grand  Kaukauna,  until 

h  till'  Miieissippi  Kivor,  and  distant  about250miles: 

I   ■  1'    I  Miilri"  Irnop^,  and  n  few  hundred  inhabitants.    All 

I I  'I  I'll   ■.v:i.  ;i  ilcn-^c  rnn-'f,  :m  iinbrokcn  wildemciw,  peo- 
■■■  i  I.    r,  ■  ]  I  ■   >i  ■■  !  ■  .  ,,■-       Ih'pere.  or  rather"  Rapido 

■  i   ■  ;'      -I"  ■  ■    -■  ' '■     ill.' Jenuila  or  early  mission- 

..    ■  ■    !  \  I  '    I    '.  I.  I.I.I   I'.irmerly  occupied  by  these 

il.iii  A  Wii^iT  I  tVfuoi'iillv  vi,-ited  the  upot,  and  the  old 
mIiIc   eJifice  wiuf  visible  fur  Bome  time  after  1  came  here, 
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birch  bark  canoes,  which  latter  were  constructed  by  the  Indians.    The  boat  or 
canoe  was  manned,  according  to  size  and  capacity,  by  a  crew  consisting  of  from 
four  to  ten  Canadian  voyageurSj  or  by  half-bloods,  their  descendants.     This  class, 
which   once  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  early  recollections  of  the 
times,  but  which  has  now  nearly  disappeared  from  the  country  they  were  the  first 
to  visit,  deserves  a  passing  notice.     The  Canadian  voyagturs^  as  the  name  indicates, 
came  originally  from  Canada,  principally  from  Quebec  and  Montreal.     1'hpv  were 
employed  by  the  principal  traders,  under  written  contracts,  executed  in  C.iinnda, 
for  a  term  oi  from  three  to  five  years — their  wages  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Hvres  (fifty  dollars)  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  livres  (one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars) per  year,  to  which  was  added  what  was  termed  an  "outfit,"  consisting  of  a 
Mackinaw  blanket,  two  cotton  shirts,  a  capote  or  loose  sack  coat,  two  pairs  of  coarse 
panta,  shoes  and  socks,  and  some  other  small  articles,  including  soap.     Their  food, 
when  in  the  "wintering  ground,"  consisted,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  of 
eorn  and  tallow,  occasionally  enriched  by  a  piece  of  fat  pork — or  venison  and  bear 
meat,  when  tliey  happened  to  be  plenty ;  yet  with  this  spare  and  simple  diet,  they 
were  healthy  and  always  cheerful  and  happy.     Their  powers  of  endurance  were 
astonishing.     They  would  row  or  paddle  all  day,  and  when  necessary  would  carry 
on  their  backs,  suspended  by  a  strap  or  band  crossing  their  breast  or  foreheadf, 
large  packs  of  furs  or  merchandise,  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  for  whole  days,  and  when  night  came,  enjoyed  their  frugal  meal 
and  joined  in  merry  jokes,  recounted  stories  of  their  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
by  **  flood  and  forest,'  or  perhaps  joined  in  the  dance  to  the  music  of  the  violin, 
if  among  their  companions  any  were  capable  of  "sawing  sweet  sounds."     In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  they  returned  to  the  settlements  or  principal  trading  po8ts,  to 
spend  the  summer  months  in  comparative  ease,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pas- 
times and  frolics  they  so  highly  prized.     Always  improvident,  open-hearted  and 
convivial,  they  saved  nothing,  nor  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  future,  but  spent 
freely  the  whole  of  their  hard-earned  and  scanty  wages  in  a  few  weeks  of  their 
staj  among  their  friends,  and  again  returned  in  the  fall  to  pass  through  the  same 
soutine  of  toil,  hardship,  and  privation.     Intermarriages  frequently  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  native  women.     These  marriages  were  encouraged  by  the 
tntders,  as  it  not  only  increased  the  influence  of  the  traders  and  their  engagres  over 
the  Indians,  but  was  the  means  of  securing  their  trade,  bound  the  men  more  closely 
to  the  country,  and  insured  their  continuance  in  the  fur  trade,  with  which  they 
lud  then  become  familiar.     I'he  half  bloods  were  the  descendants  of  the  early 
•fyj^CTir*,  and  in  character  and  manners  closely  resembled  their  sires. 

The  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  few  sail 
▼€88el8  plying  between  this  place  and  the  ports  on  Lake  Erie.  These  vessels  were 
S^&eral^  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  tuns  burden.  Occasionally,  perhaps  once 
O'  twice  in  the  season  of  navigation,  a  steamer  from  Buffalo  would  look  m  upon 
5^;  hot  these  were  far  difierent  in  structure  and  capacity  from  the  splendid  "  fioat- 
'ngpftlaces"  which  have  visited  our  waters  in  later  years.  All  kinds  of  provisions 
^sopplles  were  brought  here  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
t<)lely  dependent  upon  those  states  for  everything  like  provisions,  except  a  limited 
^i^Hntity  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  by  the  miserable  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  buildings  and  improvements  in  the  country  were  then  few,  and  circumscribed 
^thin  a  narrow  compass,  and  in  a  great  degree  partook  of  the  unpretending  and 
■OBple  character  of  tneir  occupants.  Some  constructed  of  rough  or  unhewn  logs, 
^Tered  with  cedar  bark,  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  lodges  or  wigwams,  formed 
^  long  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  and  brought  together  and 
*utited  at  the  top  by  a  cord,  thus  forming  an  inclosure  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  ia  (liameter  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  large  mats  composed  of  a  kind  of 
'^  or  grass,  called  by  the  Indians  "  Puckaway."  The  mode  or  ingress  and  egress 
^by  raising  a  smaller  mat,  covering  an  aperture  left  in  the  side  for  that  purpose, 
^d^t  was  admitted  from  the  top  of  the  structure,  through  an  opening  which  served 
**  Well  to  emit  the  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  directly  in  the  center  of 
^  habitation.  These  wigwams  were  sometimes  occupied  by  families  of  the  half« 
■^  Canadians  and  Indians,  sometimes  by  the  nativea 
^  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  exclusive  of  the  natiye  Indiana,  h^t^  xa!CM»^'3 


koc?.s — :i  cl>is8  now  entin'lv  extinct  or  lost  siirht  of  by 
it  is  (jne  wliich  unites  tlit'*  present  with  the  past,  and 
entertain  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  They  d( 
placed  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  first  Tetii  pioneei 
these  persons  nave  left  descendants  who  still  survive  t 
Gri;{non,  Juneau,  Porlier,  and  others  of  that  class,  wi 
mortals  of  the  old  race  of  settlers,  Ion;;;  afler  the  last  ol 
have  been  '* gathered  to  their  fathers." 

During  the  early  years  of  my  residence  hero,  the  s 
was  by  no  means  insignificant  It  was  composed  of 
and  the  Americans,  and  several  of  the  '^  old  settlers." 
united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  feeling.  F: 
customs  which  are  observed  by  the  ion  of  the  presen 
selves,  more  like  members  of  one  family  than  as  strang< 
period  (and  all  felt  young  then)  would  assemble  on  a 
of  a  neigh )>or,  without  n)rm  or  ceremony.  Young  1 
appear  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  not  at  t 
rest,  nor  were  they  required  to  appear  m  either  couri 
dance  succeeded,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  until  ai 
One  custom  prevailed  universally,  among  all  classes,  e^ 
that  of  devoting  the  holidays  to  festivity  and  amuse 
"calling"  on  New  Years  day.  This  custom  was  con 
lar ;  all  observed  it ;  and  many  met  on  New  Year  wh 
till  the  next  All  then  shook  hands  and  exchanged 
animosities  were  forgotten — all  differences  settled,  am 
May  this  good  old  custom  be  long  observed,  and  han( 
tions  as  a  memento  of  the  good  olden  time.  Durinj; 
9vas  entirely  insulated.  Cut  off  from  communicatioi 
civilized  world,  her  inhabitants  were  left  to  their  own 
year.  Our  mails  were  "  few  and  far  between,"  sometii 
more  than  twice,  did  we  receive  them,  so  that  the  neu 
longer  new.  The  mails  were  carried  on  a  man's  shou 
Bay,  through  the  wilderness,  a  distance  of  about  two 
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fiirt  mod  expedition  wno  desired.  You  maj  imila  at  the  use  of  the  tenna  "ootu- 
(at  and  expedition,"  where  tbe  traveler  tat  cooped  up  all  day  in  a  space  about  four 
Ibet  aqnaTe.  and  at  ni^t  encamped  un  the  bank  ol  the  Btream,  cooked  bii  own 
■upper,  and  alept  on  the  ground,  with  no  covering  but  a  tent  and  blanket,  or,  often 
timfs,  nothing  but  tbe  wide  canopy  of  heaven— having,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  la- 
bor hr  his  crew,  accompliBhed  a  journey  of  thirty  to  turty  miles  I  Hut  these  jour- 
neys were  not  destitute  of  inlereat  ITie  voyageur  was  enlivened  by  the  merry 
long  of  his  liKht-heorted  and  ever  happy  Canadian  orew — his  eye  delighted  by  tlio 
eonatant  varpng  scenery  of  the  country  throush  which  he  paased^at  liberty  to 
■elect  a  spot  forliis  encampment,  and  to  stop  when  fatigued  with  the  day'i  travel 
— *nd,  above  all,  free  from  caro  and  from  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  all  modern 
travelers  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  that  of  being  blown  up,  burned,  or  drowned. 
J  can  better  illustrate  this  early  mode  of  travel,  by  giving  an  account  of  a  "  party 
of  pleasure,"  undertaken  and 
''  hed  by  myself  in 
I,  being  obliged  to 


court,  1  concluded  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  business.  1  accordingly 
obtained  a  good  sized  and  sub- 
Hlatitialnortb-wcst  bark  canoe 
— about  five  Fnthoms.  or  thirty 
feet,  in  length,  and  five  feet 
wide  in  the  center — a  ppod 
tent,  or  "markce,"  together 
with  mattreasee,  blanketa, 
bedding,  mess  basket,  and  all 
other  things  required  as  eid 
"outfit "  on sucb  eipeditions. 
Tbe  party  consisted  of  my 
wife,  self,  two  small  children, 
two  young  ladies  as  compnn- 
of  four  CaiHwliaas — experienced  men  and  good 
bow  and  steersmen.    The  canoe  was 


n  cvtM  bj  luil  nfuun 
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iona,  and  a  servant  girl;  my  ci 
nngpn — and  two  Menomoneo  Lrnlia 
prupelled  both  by  oars  and  pMtdlffs. 

We  ascended  ^e  Fui  Itivee  to  Rwt .Winnebago,  and  dee«end|!d  the  Wisconsin  to 

tkcMiMissippi,  and  thence  up  tlie  latter  four  mills  to  Prairie  du  CJhien.    Tbe  voyage 

^cCQpiGd  eig^t^nine  djtya  m  going,  Mid.ahouttbaMm* length  of  ^me  in  return- 

'■>S-daTing..vbii^h  the  ladies  ''oampod  out"  every  night  save  twa     They  did  all 

ttiscoi^aftvd  Aou*«Ao/<iwoTk;  the  former  waaao  small  item — Cor,  with  apjictitea 

*bipeaed  by  puro  air  and  exercise,  and  with  Abundance  of  fresh  veoison,  with 

^1  and  fi«li,  to  eatisfy  them,  the  (quantity  of  viands  consunied.  by  the  party  would 

Dirt  isconiaiMd  rnqdetn  epicures,  and  perhaps  shock  tbe  delicate  tiuites  of  city 

^mUci.     We  froquQoUy  encamped  early  in  the  aftcrnonn^at  somo  spot  which  at- 

^ncted  'lur  attention  ijrom  its  natural  beauty,  or  romantic  appearance — and  ctrolled 

•Iwjtlie  hank  of  tho  stream,  plucking  beautiful  wild  flowers,  which  nbounded,  or 

chabering  up  some  high  blu9  or  commanding  headlnnJ,  obtained  a  view  of  the 

'WTDomling  country,  and  traced  the  meandering  stream  through  its  hii;li  banks, 

^  in  the  distance.     It  was  in  the  marry  month  of  May,  when  the  fijrcst  was 

tlollwl  in  its  deepest  verdure— the  hills  and  prairies  redii lent  with  flowers,  and 

■Kvouds  tenanted  by  melodious  BonSKters.     It  was  truly  a  "trip  of  pleasure"  and 

^^tijafnt     Many  trips  for  pleasure  have  been  undertaken,  where  the  parties  may 

"^npcrienced  the  reRncmcntN  and  accommodations,  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries 

'•'•dmnil,  in  the  present  liay,  in  old  anrl  long  settled  countries — but  I   believe 

'"'i  if  sny,  rwiliiec!  more  true  delight  and  satisfaction,  than  did  this  "  Party  of 

'"Mm  in  a  Itark  Canoe." 

IP   '  present  ''  !^late  of  Wiflciir.ain,"  although  formerly  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
'■■'Upa,  vras  for  many  vears  rather  an  appendage  than  a  component  part  of  \!m& 

21     .     ' 


puK^nel,  nnil,  priibiibly  invini;  to  (lis  e\iilti'<l  milnarjr  i 
Ills  hilt  during  the  Irial,  innnii'eelpil  il  good  dt'iit  uf  iiu| 
in  liis  sent  «nii  whisperinj;  tu  liU  fellow  iiircirM|  but  th 
objection  and  told  the  witDeas  t*i  proceed.  Tbis  he  dit 
node  a  Blatement  which  wa»  clearly  irrelevant  and  c 
denoe  and  common  sense.  The  uttorneT  who  hod  so  i 
attemptud  to  exclude  tbii  eurt  of  evtaence,  could  n< 
again  rose  from  hia  seat  and  most  reppectfullj  appel 
a^inet  such  statements  going  to  the  jurj  as  lescimo 
furetnan  rose  from  Am  sent,  and  swore  he  would  no  Ion 
jections  of  that  fellow.     That  he  bad  tiiken  an  oath  a 


bead,  he  eselaimed,  "Well,  m  117  it  once  more,  bnt if  I  will  stand  anj  mon 

•f  Ihat  fettom't  nmutnte."     The  attornej  gave  up  in  despair,  uid  the  opposite 
rtiiDsel  bad  it  all  his  own  waV, 


Sovth-Kattrtt  mca  nf  3[adi»on, 


Madison,  the  county  scat  of  Dune  county,  nnd  < 
miles  W.  of  Milwaukie,  about  100  E.  froln' Prairi* 
*>?  Ctiicspo.  It  is  generally  pronnunced  lo  possess 
•  inland  town  in  the  Un' 


CliurdK.  8u>«  Cotiitol.  Ihv  Bnpljil 

apital  of  Wisconsin,  is  SO 
du  Chien,  and  154  N.W. 
the  finest  natural  ^itc  of 


Wween  Third  and  Fourth  Lakes  of  the  chiiin  ealleil  Four  Lakes.  'On  the 
northwest  is  Lake  Mcndoln,  nine  miles  lon;>  and  sis  wide;  on  the  east  Lake  , 
Manona,  five  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The  city  is  eelebraled  for  the  heanty, 
With  and  pleaFantncBS  of  itd  location;  commanding,  as  it  docs,  a  view  of 
Marly  every  characteristic  of  country  peculiar  lo  the  west — the  prairie,  oak 
opening,  mound,  lake,  and  woodland.  The  surfiiee  of  the  ground  ia  soine- 
*W  uneveD,  but  in  no  place  too  abrupt  for  building  purposes.  The  space 
'xtvetn  these  lakes  is  a  mile  in  width,  rising  gtntly  as  it  leaves  their  haa]tB 
^*ti  altitude  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  is  then  alternately  deprexsed  and 
™*ited,  making  the  site  of  (he  city  a  scries  of  gently  undulating  swells. 
9"  the  most  elevated  ground  is  the  state  house,  u  fine  structure  of  limestone, 
"•  tbe  center  of  one  of  Nature's  Parks  of  fifteen  acres,  overlooking  the 
''Fitnt  Lakes'*  and  the  surrounding  cjly.  From  (his  the  streets  diverge  in 
c*ccj  direction,  with  a  gradual  descent  on  all  rides.  To  the  west,  about  a 
■ae*iiant,iB  the  State  University,  in  the  niid^-t  of  n  park  of  40  acres, 
^•"ling  ft  beautiful  eminence,  125  feet  above  tlie  lake.  This  institution  was 
>»ii<ied  in  1848,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  $:JO.ii(in.  On  the  south  side 
"<  uke  Monona  is  a  spacious  Water-Care  eslahlishnient,  snrroHnded  by  an 
Vteuive  g;rove,  and  presenting  a  very  striking  appcariincc  un  approtfctvu^ 


•  if.      '  -^J'iriiew       T^^  '^  ana  II.- 

•«  «<jdc3  th "  V"*^>  ^^^Td'^'"'^'^  with 
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forih  80  auspiciously  and  cheerfull  j  on  that  occasion,  and  possibly  to  encour- 
age Old  Sol  to  persevere  in  well  doing. 

Among  the  party  that  came  with  Bird  was  Darwin  Clark,  Charles  Bird, 
David  Hyer,  and  «l  ohn  Pierce ;  the  latter  accompanied  by  his  family,  being 
the  second  settler  with  a  family.  On  the  same  day  that  this  party  reached 
here,  Simeon  Mills,  now  a  resident  of  Madmon,  and  well  known  through  the 
county,  arrived  from  Chicago.  John  Catlin  had  been  appointed  postmaster, 
but  was  not  here,  and  Mr.  M.  acted  as  his  deputy.  He  erected  a  block  build- 
ing, fifteen  feet  square,  and  in  this  opened  the  postoffice  and  the  first  store 
in  Madison.  The  building  is  yet  extant,  and  at  present  stands  in  the  rear 
of  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  used  as  a  coal  house.  During  the  following 
month  John  Catlin  arrived,  and  was  the  first  member  of  the  legal  profession 
that  settled  in  Madison.  William  N.  Seymour,  another  old  settler  and  well 
known  citizen,  came  here  the  same  season,  and  was  the  second  lawyer  in  the 
place.  The  workmen  upon  the  capitol  proceeded  at  once  to  getting  out  stone 
lod  timber  for  that  edifice,  and,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid,  with  due  ceremony.  Speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion  and  toasts 
drunk,  whether  in  cold  water,  or  some  stronger  beverage,  tradition  docs  not 
mention. 

The  first  framed  building  erected  was  a  small  office  for  the  acting  commis- 
sioner; the  first  framed  dwelling  was  built  by  A.  A.  Bird.  This  still  stands 
upon  its  original  site,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Monona,  back  of  the  Capital 
Souse.  The  boards  used  in  these  buildings  were  sawed  by  hand.  A  steam 
saw^  mill,  to  saw  lumber  for  the  capitol,  was  built  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
*9^iQe  season,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  just  below  the  termination  of 
Knkney-street.  In  the  month  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  John  Stoner 
•thrived,  being  the  third  settler  with  a  family.  A  Methodist  clergyman,  the 
R«v.  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  territory,  preached  the  first  ser- 
n^oo  delivered  in  Madison,  during  the  same  month.  Four  families,  with 
^«ir  inmates  and  guests,  constituted  the  entire  population  of  Madison,  and 
^th  two  or  three  families  at  Blue  Mounds,  the  whole  population  of  Dane 
^Unty  during  the  winter  of  1837-8.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  Messrs.  A.  A. 
^*i*d,  Simeon  Mills,  William  A.  Wheeler,  and  others,  who  spent  the  winter 
*^^rc,  brought  on  their  families  and  became  permanent  residents.  During  the 
^^uimer  the  Madison  Hotel  was  built,  and  the  first  session  of  the  supreme 
^^Urt  of  the  territory  was  held  in  July,  in  the  sitting  room.  Judge  Dunn, 
^f  Lafayette  county,  was  then  chief  justice,  with  Judges  Frazier  and  Irwin 
^  associates.  The  work  on  the  capitol  went  on  somewhat  slowly.  On  the 
^^  of  November,  the  Wisconsin  Enquirer^  by  J.  A.  Noonan,  made  its  appear- 
^ce,  being  the  pioneer  paper  at  the  capital. 

The  resident  population  of  Madison,  the  second  winter,  was  about  one 
^^iidred  souls.     The  first  female  child  born  in  Madison  was  Wisconsinia* 
^%k,  bom  in  the  fall  of  1837;  the  first  male  child  was  Madison  Stoner, 
Wa  in  1838.     Dr.  Almon  Lull,  the  first  physician,  settled  here  during  the 
■*B»e  year. 

The  Wiacoruin  Enquirer  of  May  25,  1839,  contains  an  article  respecting 
^W  county,  in  which  the  population  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  over 
tliree  hundred,  more  than  naif  of  whom  resided  in  Madison.  This  was, 
^btless,  too  high  an  estimate,  as  the  population  by  the  census  of  1840  was 
^214.  The  village  then  contained  two  stores,  three  public  houses,  three 
S^^^Mries,  and  one  steam  mill — in  all,  thirty-five  buildings.  The  same  article 
lUleithat  prieeshad  ranged  during  the  year  then  past  as  follows:  corn^^I  ZS 


V^A      tlftL4&   «% 


beautiful  extent  of  country,  ai  mai  umc  ncai 
out  superior  attractions  to  the  airriculturi.st.  They  c: 
to  indulge  the  speculator's  appetite  for  fancy  prices. 
continued  until  1848.  In  the  meantime  the  fertile  v 
been  filled  with  settlers,  and  immigration  began  to 
which  possesses  a  soil  as  bountiful  and  a  surface  of 
any  county  in  the  state,  but  which,  before  it  was  tap 
far  from  market  to  render  agriculture  remunerative. 

The  beginning  of  the  real  prosperity  and  growtb 
with  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  in  li 
convention  then  permanently  located  the  capital  her 
had  been  fears  of  its  removal,  and  capitalists  had  1 
money  in  the  vicinity.  Since  that  period  its  progre 
tion  has  been  rapid  and  constant.' 

In  1847,  L.  J.  Farwell,  of  Milwaukie,  attracted  1 
cation,  and  foreseeing  its  advantages  as  the  natural  1 
terior,  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  principal  lin 
ital  of  the  state,  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  i 
portion  of  the  village  plat  and  of  lands  lying  adja< 
unimproved  water  power  between  Lakes  Monona 
active  enterprise,  the  liberal  policy,  and  the  pub 
man,  Madison  is  largely  indebted  for  her  present 
greatness." 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  Madison  with  Child'} 
sion  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the  place,  whic) 

The  new  capitol  edifice  was  not  yet  in  a  suitable  co 
laiture ;  so  we  had  to  assemble  in  the  basement  of  the  < 
Gov.  Dod^e  delivered  his  first  message  at  the  new  set 
journed  from  day  to  day,  until  we  could  get  into  th« 
length  we  took  possession  of  the  new  Assembly  HalL 
green  oak  boaras,  full  of  ice ;  the  walls  of  the  room 
beats,  and  desks  made  of  rou(;h  boards ;  one  fire-place 
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Tht  weather  was  cold;  the  halls  irers  cold,  our  inlc  wonld  freeze,  everjlhiag 
Erase — to  when  we  could  stand  it  no  lunj^er,  wc  passed  a,  joint  reaolutioa  to  tidjoura 
for  twen^  dmTS.  I  was  appointed  hj  the  two  houses  to  prorure  carpeting  for  both 
hklls  dunog  tne  recess;  I  bought  all  I  could  find  in  the  territory,  and  brought  it  to 
Madison,  and  put  it  down  after  coTerinfr  the  floor  with  a  thick  coatinR  of  hay. 
Afler  this,  we  were  more  comfortable.  The  American  Hotel  was  the  only  public 
house  in  Hadinon,  except  that  Mr.  Peck  kept  a  few  bo.ardeni  iu  his  old  loz  house, 
which  was  still  standing  nnt  long  since.  We  used  to  have  tall  times  in  those 
days — times  long  to  be  remembered.  The  Forty  Thieves  were  then  in  their  in- 
fancy; stealing  wa«  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  Occiiaionally  a  bill  would  be  fairly 
itolen  through  the  legislature;  and  the  territory  would  get  gouged  a  little  now  and 


The  Four  Lake*. 
^  1)i»  "  Four  Lakes,"  in  the  midst  of  which  Madison  is  so  beautifttllr 
P'*Nd,  ie  a  striking  feature  of  the  country,  which  is  called  the  "garden  spot  ' 
'  Wisconsin.  The  land  around  theiu  is  undulating,  and  consists  mostly  of 
r*'<uries  and  "oak  openings,"  bearing  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  to  Ed- 
^'*«h  park  scenery.  Fourth  Lake,  or  Lake  Mendota,  is  the  largest  of  the 
" -iS'"'  """^  '"''"''  ^**  '"  "^  '"*'**  deep.  It  is  navigable  for  small  8l«amers. 
.  T'he  land  around  this  lake  rises  gradually  from  its  margid,  and  forms,  in  the 
'Stance,  the  most  beautiful  elevationK,  the  slopes  of  which  are  studded  with 
'Umps  of  woods,  and  groves  of  trees,  forming  the  most  charming  natural 
pinery.  The  water  of  all  these  lakes,  coming  from  springs,  is  cold  and  clear 
^  a  reuurkahle  degree.  For  the  most  part,  their  shores  are  made  of  a  fine 
K**Tel  Bhiogle;  and  their  hotloms,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  depth,  are 
^^tnposed  of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  granite  bowlders.  Their  banks, 
*ith  few  exceptions,  are  bold.  A  jaunt  around  them  affords  almost  every 
*'*rietj  of  acenery — hold  escarpments  and  overhanging  bluffs,  elevated  peaks, 
*^d  gently  sloping  shores,  with  ^aceful  swells  or  intervals,  affording  mag- 
'^fieent  views  of  the  distant  prairies  and  openings;  they  ahoand  in  fish  of  a 
^''Cit  variety,  and  innumerable  water-fowl  sport  npon  the  surface.  Persons 
^*>iriag  to  Mttle  in  pleasant  locations,  with  magnificent  water  views  and  wood- 
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land  scenery,  may  find  hundredB  of  unoeciipted  places  of  ansurpastwd  beauty 
upun  and  near  tbeit  inaTginB." 

The  term  "  Four  Lake  Country,"  is  applied  to  Dane  eonnly,  in  wlijch  lIiMt 
kkca  are  situated.  ThiB  oouoty  uoutjiins  nliiiut  1,250  «j]ii&re  milcH,  Denrly 
equal  to  the  entire  Etjttc  of  Rnode  lalund,  wl]ii.-li  Los  1,300  n^uiiro  mildL 
Only  oue  sixth  of  the  land  is  yet  settled,  and  ull  is  suHcepttble  of  cullura. 
"  Were  Dane  county  &&  thigKly  Bellied  as  the  French  departmeoto  of  Bhone, 
Nord,  and  Lower  Rhine,  it  would  auatain  a  population  of  7OU,0D0  souls." 

I'he  Gmt  permaaent  American  settler,  wilhin  the  limits  of  Dane  coun^.  waa 
Ebonoier  Brisham,  of  Blue  Mounds.  "  He  journeyed  from  MiusochUKetia  to  St 
Lonia  in  ISIH;  thence,  in  the  «pring  of  l&'M,  be  rcmored  to  Blue  MoundB,  the 
must  advanced  outpost  in  the  mines,  and  has  resided  there  ever  sinoe,  being,  bj 
fuur  years  ut  least,  the  oldeet  iihit«  Bottler  in  the  coun^.  The  isolated  posi^un  be 
thua  settled  upon  will  be  unparent  Troin  tlie  statement  of  a  few  facia.  Th*  n«aTiuC 
■ettler  vriu  at  what  is  now  Uudgeville.  about  twenty  miles  distant  Uinnrol  roiol, 
and  most  of  the  other  dif^inga,  where  viilojrea  have  since  grown  np.  hod  not  then 
tieeo  diacorered.  On  the  nouUi-eaat,  the  nearest  houso  wan  on  the  OTlaino  Kirvr, 
twelve  niilea  west  of  Chicago.  On  tlieeast,  tiolomon  Juneau  was  his  nnart^t  n«igkbrir, 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukid  River;  and  on  the  nurtb-«iuit,  Oreen  Bay  was  the 
nearu ft  Battlement — Fort  Winnebago  not  then  bein^  projected.  The  uuitntry  at 
this  time  was  part  of  I>[iahiKan  Territoij. 

For  several  years  after  his  coming  the  lavages  wore  sole  lords  of  the  soil.  A 
large  Indian  village  stuud  near  the  uiimth  of  Token  creekf  another  stood  on  Iha 
ridge  between  the  Second  and  Tlilrd  Lukex,  in  pluin  view  of  Madison;  and  their 
wi^wums  were  scattered  all  nlon^  the  streams,  the  rfmnnuts  of  their  piriicns.  eto., 
bcm^  still  visible.  Then  there  was  not  a  civilized  village  in  the  state  iif  any  coi^ 
siderahlQ  sine.  When  the  capital  wtu  located,  ho  was  the  nearest  settler  to  it — 
twenty-four  miles  distant  I  lie  stood  on  the  ground  before  il»  selection  os  tbn  seat 
of  government  was  thought  of,  and  from  the  enchanting  beauty  of  tlm  spot,  pt«- 
dieted  that  a  villofp  would  be  bnilt  there."  ^^^^^^^^ 
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ia  Cliien  cut  nev«r  bare  ■  competitor  for  the  weatera  trade  between  those 
limits." 

There  are  two  landings  here,  one  at  the  t«rminns  of  the  Milwaakte  and 
Hisiiisippi  Railroad,  on  the  alongh  around  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  in 
the  MiasiBBippi,  the  other,  HcGr^or's  landing,  about  1^  miles  northward  of 


Sou(4-iBM/«ni  virtu  of  Fori  Craipford,  al  Prairie  du  Chten, 

ThBotplliil  la  Mkaitin]  in   the  rigiit.     Tlie  bllh  EI™>'i'Il  >WD  Inck  rroin  Iho  dirl,  wllh  tl 

'■■tB  ul  lUnc  CTupiiiiig  osl  f«iDi  llw  nr&w,  ii  chimclciiiltc  u[  Ills  ll]i]«liraiil»  of  Ibi  L..^  ._ 

>>**  tl  11a  UiMiuliivL 

'^«  railroad  depot,  Fbrt  Crawford,  now  occupied  by  Boveral  laborers  and 
^eii  families,  is  delightfntlj  aituatcil  on  a  jrcntle  elevation  of  the  prairie, 
*b«jat  half  B  mile  from  the  shore.  Water  is  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
'OMfrom  a  well  65  feet  deep.  Population  is  about  5,000. 
,  Jlocording  to  tradition,  Prairie  du  Cliien  was  nanied  from  an  Indian  chief 
gjy  the  name  of  Chien,  or  Dog,  who  bad  a  tillage  on  the  prairie,  near  where 
■jVfcTt  Crawford  now  stands— CftiVii,  or  Dog,  is  a  favorite  name  among  the  In- 
~t«aB  of  the  north-west.  About  tbe  year  1737,  the  French  cstabliabed  a 
*^diDg  post  at  this  place,  and  built  a  stockade  around  their  dwellinga  to 
P»*«eci  them  fVom  the  Indiana,  and  from  that  day  to  modern  times  it  con- 
*»>aed  to  be  a  trading  and  military  post,  though  occaaiooall;  a  worn  out  wy- 
*9«)n-  got  married  and  settled  down  upon  the  spot.  The  land  at  this  point 
^^a  not  purohsaed  from  the  Indians,  and  none  surveyed  except  the  private 
^*^ima  on  the  prairie,  for  many  yeara  after  the  government  took  poaseasion 
*''  itas  a  military  post.  There  were  not,  until  1835,  any  Americans  that 
^^kigrated  to  the  prairie  for  settlement. 

In  1819,  Lewis  Cass,  the  frovemor  of  Michigan  Territory,  sent  blank  com- 

^aMiona  for  the  different  officers  of  the  counties,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  in- 

'^^tants.     These  were  taken  by  Lieut.  Col.  Leavenworth,  then  on  hia  way, 

^th  the  fifth  regiment,  to  ocoapy  Ports  Crawford  and  Armstrong,  and  to 

'^^tld  a  fort  at  the  month  of  St.  Peters.     Two  companies  of  this  regiment, 

^*Ader  Haj.  Muhlenberg,  were  detached  to  Prairie  du  Chien.     Soon  alWr  re- 

*>iTing  the  blank  commissions,  the  principal  inhabitants  assembled  at  the 

^^Oue  of  Nicholas  Boilvio,  and  appointed  John  W.  Johnson,  U.  S.  factor,  as 

<birf  justice  of  the  county  court;  Wilfred  Owena,  judge  of  probate;  N. 

^Ivin,  J.  W.  Johnaon,  and  James  H.  Lockwood,  justices  of  the  peace;  J< 

&Rndl«y,  olerk;  J.  P.  Gates,  register;  and  Thomas  McNair,  sheriff. 


The  followlni^  eitraota  are  eopiod  Trom  vol.  2  of  the  "  ColIoctinM  of  ifce 
Stato  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,"  from  an  article  entitled  ^'JEarly  Tima 
qui/  EifirU  lu   JPitmiisin,"  by  Hon,  Jumea   H.  Lockwood: 

"In  the  year  1820-21,  the  county  authorities  of  Cravpfard  erected  a  jatl 
in  the  old  Tillnge  of  Prairie  da  Chien,  in  the  i%ar  of  village  lot  Ha.  17  of 
that  vilUf^e,  made  of  hewn  oak  logs  uf  about  one  foot  square;  the  house 
was  2.1  by  16  feet,  and  divided  by  the  tnme  kind  of  lugH  tutu  a  dehtora'  nod 
criminals'  apBrtmenta, 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  nearly  oppoeite  the  old  village  of  Prairie  duOhien 
in  Inwa,  which  waii  griinled  by  the  SpuniBh  liout,  Kuvoruor  of  Louisiana  to 
one  Bazil  Qirard.  and  mnning  thron;ch  it  wa^  a  small  streani  or  brook,  asvaily 
culled  Qirard's  creek;  but,  in  1823,  the  comniundsnt  of  Fort  Crawford  had 
a  body  of  men  detailed  to  cultivate  a  public  (>arden  on  the  old  farm  of  Gi- 
rard,  on  said  ci-eet,  and  Martin  Scott,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  fifth  infanlry, 
and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford,  was  directed  to  superintend  the  party.  Fond 
of  shooting,  and  n  great  shot  generally,  he  loot  his  dogs  and  gun  every 
morning,  got  into  hi^  little  huntiu<r  canos,  and  epent  the, day  in  shooting 
woodcocks  which  were  plenty  in  the  mar&hes  about  there,  and  returnin^^  in 
the  evenin"  would  boHst  uf  the  nnmber  that  had  bled  that  day.  After  a 
while  he  gave  the  creek  the  name  of  Bloody  Run,  which  name  it  still  hears. 
The  name  genernlly  suggesta  to  slrangers  the  idea  of  some  bloody  battle 
having  been  fought  there,  and  I  have  been  fre<juently  questioned  as  to  the 
tradition  relalire  to  it.  and  a  few  years  since  the  editor  of  our  village  paper 
bad  BomcwUore  picked  up  the  same  romantic  idea,  and  published  a  long  tra- 
ditionary account  of  a  bloody  battle  protended  to  have  been  fou]iIil  there 
veurs  ago.  But  the  creek  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  hunting  exploita  of 
Major  Martin  Scott,  when  a  lieutenant,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford. 

On  the  llith  of  September,  1816,  I  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  a  traders' 
villace  of  between  twentv-five  and  thirtv  bou.'tes.  situated  on  the  banks  of 
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could  often  collect  logether  and  dance  and  frolic.     With  these  wants  grati- 
ML  thfly  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  continue  he  same  routine  and  habits  of  . 
their  forelkthers  before  them.     Thej  had  no  aristocracj  among  them  except 
the  traders,  who  were  regarded  as  a  privileged  class. 

It  was  said,  that  about  1809  or  1810,  a  trader,  an  Irishman  bj  birth,  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  was  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  government  sub-Indian 
agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  currAcy  of  Prairie  du  Chien  was  at  that  time 
flour,  and  Campbell  charged  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  matrimony  100 
pounds  of  flour,  and  for  dissolving  it  200  pounds,  alleging  that  when  people 
wanted  to  get  unmarried,  they  would  willingly  give  double  what  they  would 
originally  to  form  the  matrimonial  connection. 

In  speaking  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  of  their  county 
teats,  Mr.  Brisbois  related  to  me,  thai  sometime  previous  to  the  war  of  1812, 
he  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  a  dispute  about  a  heifer  that  was  worth  at  the 
time  perhaps  eight  dollars ;  and  as  each  believed  it  to  be  his  property,  they 
applied  to  the  lawyer  at  Cahokia  to  assist  them  in  finding  out  who  was  the 
real  owner.     The  mode  of  traveling  in  those  days  was  in  a  canoe,  manned 
with  six  or  eight  men  to  paddle,  and  taking  with  them  some  flour,  tea,  and  . 
sugar  for  the  Burgeois;  and  some  hulled  corn  and  deer  tallow,  enough  to 
BeasoQ  the  soup,  for  the  men,  depending  upon  shooting  game  by  the  way,  or 
Imjiog  wild  fowl  or  venison  from  the  Indians.     The  parties  litigant  were 
obliged  to  take,  their  witnesses  with  them,  paying  them  for  their  time  and  ex- 
penses, from  their  departure  until  their  return  home.     The  parties  were  also 
obliged  to  take  a  bundle  of  beaver  skins,  and  dispose  of  them  at  St.  Louis  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  lawyers,  etc.;  and  the  lawyers,  as  usual,  were  disposed 
to  oblige  the  parties  by  putting  over  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
parties  continued  the  suit  in  this  manner  until  it  had  cost  them  about  fifteen 
bnndred  dollars  each,  when  they  took  it  out  of  court  and  settled  it.     But 
which  retained  the  heifer,  if  I  ever  heard,  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

The  catUume  de  Paris  so  far  prevailed  in  this  country  generally,  that  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  the  entering  into  a  contract  in  writing,  gen- 
*r*lly  giving,  if  no  issue,  the  property  to  the  survivor;  and  if  they  desired 
to  be  divorced,  they  went  together  before  the  magistrate,  and  made  known 
^lieir  wishes,  and  he,  in  their  presence,  tore  up  the  marriage  contract,  and 
Wording  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  were  then  divorced.  I  was 
ODce  present  at  Judge  Abbott's  at  Mackinaw,  when  a  couple  presented  them- 
Jjjves  before  him,  and  were  divorced  in  this  manner.  When  the  laws  of 
Michigan  were  first  introduced  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  it  was  with  difliculty  that 
^^  justice  of  the  peace  could  persuade  them  that  a  written  contract  was  not 
'^^<^ttsary,  and  some  of  them  believed  that  because  the  contract  of  marriage 
^▼e  the  property  to  the  survivor,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  debts 
^bich  the  deceased  owed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A  man  by  the  name 
^\  Jean  Marie  Quen  (de  Lamouche),  who  had  been  married  by  contract,  died 
^Uhoat  issue,  leaving  a  widow,  some  personal  property,  and  a  good  farm,  but 
^a»  indebted  to  Joseph  Kolette  about  $300,  which  his  widow  refused  to  pay, 
alleging  that  the  contract  of  marriage  gave  her  all  the  property ;  nor  could 
\  *be  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  I  had  brought  a  suit  against  her  and 
I       oWned  a  judgment." 

\      ,  "laipeaking  of  the  earlv  settlers,  and  their  marriage  connections,  1  should  per- 
V      ^explain  a  little.    In  the  absence  of  religious  instructions,  and  it  becoming «^ 

1 


D  the  Indinas  v»e  to  little  Cflremonf  nltout  muriage,  (ht  Mm  Aft 
VM-bul  matriniuaJKl  contract  beauus  litmiliar  hi  thK  narly  Freiuli  eetdera,  Mid  tfiaj 


xenerallT  believed  that  euch  a  contrftct  wiu  valid  witliiiul  nnj  i>tlipr  oereniotij. 
Many  of  tlis  women,  marriml  ia  this  wn;,  bolieveJ,  in  their  aimplicity  auJ  ipto- 
ranon,  thnt  tbpy  wpre  as  Inwrullj  the  wivui  uf  Uit!  iu«n  thej  lived  with,  lu  lluoigU 
they  had  been  Diiirri^d  with  all  the  corfmoii;  nnd  nuleianitj  poKsilile.  A  wainio 
of  Pmirie  du  ChieD,  tespectablo  in  ber  clua,  told  me  thst  sho  wu  attenillnc  a  bail 
in  ^le  plare,  nnd  that  a  trsder,  whp  reiided  on  tho  Lower  MiMissippi,  had  hil 
oaiioe  loaded  to  leave  as  hood  u  ihe  ball  was^ver,  proposed  M  marrv  hl^T;  anil  u 
he  was  a  trader  and  ranked  uhave  her,  ehe  was  plenaed  with  ths  offer,  and  lu  hii 
jDnoe  waa  waiting,  he  would  not  delay  for  fiirtiier  ceremony.  She  8tP[i[ied  from 
the  ball-room  on  board  his  CHOoe,  and  went  with  him  down  the  MJaninMipjii,  uid 
they  lived  togetlier  three  or  fmir  yeara,  and  ahe  had  two  children  by  him.  Sht 
aaaured  me  that  she  then  believed  henielf  aa  much  Ihu  wife  of  thi>  man  w  if  fb« 
had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremony  of  Ihe  moat  civilixHd  couiuuniii«a.  and 
wni  nut  convinced  to  the  contrtiry,  until  he  nnfenlin^ly  nbnndoaod  her  nnd  innm'fd 
another;  and  from  her  manner  of  relating;  it,  I  believed  her  lineerc," 

The  trudora  in  ihe  Britisli  inlerest,  iii  the  war  of  1812,  nworUul  to  Mack> 
innw  as  their  heod-c|uartcr8.  In  ord«r  to  obtain  tho  whole  coatrul  of  titB 
Indian  trade,  tbey  fitted  out  an  expedittaa  uodor  Col.  MuKay,  ctiUMUliug  of 
.  three  or  four  cooipauieB  of  CanadiHoe,  oonimaiidod  by  traders  nnd  pfficcreil 
by  dieir  clerkii.  all  in  red  coats,  with  a  bndr  of  Indisnti.  Having  made  a 
secret  march,  ihey  arrived  on  the  prairie  without  being  expected.  Making 
a  formidable  show,  and  the  Americang  bein<;  out  of  amiuunition  and  provii- 
ions,  they  Eurrendered.  and  the  British  kept  pogsestsion  during  the  wbt. 

"In  the  Bprin^  of  1817,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  St  Louia.  mlled  I'en 
Pfiere,  visited  Prairie  du  Chien.  lie  was  the  Brat  that  had  IjecD  there  for  many 
years,  nud  perhnps  since  llie  scttJement,  and  ur^nnitfid  a  Itotnan  Catholic  Churiib, 
And  dii^turbed  some  of  the  dumestic  arrans«menls  of  the  inhabitante.  He  found 
several  wnaien  who  had  lell  their  huHbandu  and  were  living;  with  other  men",  these 
be  mode  by  the  terror  of  his  ehuroh  to  return  and  a«k  parilcm  of  their  buahanda,   , 
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irtiere  CassTille  now  stands,  called  Penah,  i  e,  Turkey;  the  Sauks,  who  resided 
about  Galena  and  Dubuque;  the  WinnebagoeSf  who  resided  on  the  Wisconsin 
River;  the  lowas,  who  then  had  a  villaee  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River;  Wabashaw's 
band  of  Sioux,  who  resided  on  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  occasion- 
9&jjk  Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie. 

The  Sauks  and  Foxes  brought  from  Galena  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead, 
molded  in  the  earth,  in  bars  about  two  feet  long,  and  from  six  to*eight  inches  wide, 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  being  something  of  an  oval  form,  and  thickest 
in  the  middle,  and  generally  thinning  to  the  edge,  and  weiring  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  wing  to  see  a  Fox  Indian  arrive  at  Prairie  du 
Uhien,  with  a  hand  sled,  loaded  with  twenty  or  thirty  wild  turkies  for  sale,  as  they 
were  very  plenty  about  Cassville,  and  occasionally  there  were  some  killed  opposite 
Prairie  du  Chien." 

*ln  the  year  1828,  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Prairie 
da  Chien,  and  arrived  alone  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and,  in  the  winter,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  brought  his  family  to  Prairie 
da  Chien  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  being  the  first  family  who  settled  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  that  made  a  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  of  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects."  • 

**In  1830,-  ^e^pTesent  Fort  Crawford  was  commenced,  and  in  1831,  it  was  occu- 
pied with  fn  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  the  sick  in  the  old  hospital,  and  the  surgeon 
in  the  old  fort  The  fort,  I  think,  w«s  finished  in  1832.  In  1833,  the  authorities 
ot Crawford  ooanty  concluded  to  build  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  commenced 
nuthur  fiinds  by  increasing  the  taxes;  and,  in  1836,  constructed  a  stone  building 
of  sumcienfe  alse  to  have  on  the  ground  floor  a  r^om  each  for  criminals  and  debtors, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  jailer,  with  a  court  room  and  two  jury  rooms  on  tiie  second 
floor.  The  taxable  inhabttants  ih^  in  the  county  were  ocmfisad.  to  the  prairie. 
We  were  then  attached  to  Michi;;an  Territory,  ana  so  well  were  our  county  affairs 
Bianazed,  that  the  taxes  were  not  raised  more  than  five  mills  on  a  dollar  to  pay  for 
thia  improvement;  and  this  was  the  first  court  house  erected  in  Wisconsin.' 


The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  a  small  grave- 
yard, in  a  grove  of  locust  trees,  a  short  distance  north  of  Fort  Crawford : 

8«ered  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Edoab  M.  Lacy,  5th  Reg.  U.  S.  Inft.,  who  died  at  Fort 
^■awford,  April  2, 1139,  aged  33  years.    He  airaita  the  last  Review.    Erected  by  the  bth 

Baered  to  the  memory  of  Willoughbt  Moroan,  Col.  let  Infy,  U.  S.  Army,  who  died  at 
^«rt  Crawford,  April  4, 1832.     Erected  by  the  5th  Infantry. 


Bacine  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River, 
^Smiles  E.S.E.  from  Madison,  23  S.E. from  Milwaukie,  and  62  N.  from  Chi- 
^go.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Racine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  here  opens  a  vast  extent  of  prairie  country  to  its  trade. 
«^e  outlet  of  Root  River  at  this  place  gives  it  great  commercial  advantages ; 
H^  ftverage  width  in  the  city  being  230  feet,  and  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
^ is  12  feet  deep.  Lake  Michigan  is  70  miles  wide  opposite  Racine;  the 
"^rbor  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  on  the  entire  chain  of  lakes.  The 
^ty  is  finely  located  upon  the  high  banks  of  the  lake  and  river.  Its  broad, 
^Wghl,  and  beautifully  shaded  avenues  extend  along  the  lake  for  miles.  It 
^Dtiins  several  splendid  buildings,  18  churches,  among  which  are  4  German, 
^ Welsh,  and  1  Scandinavian;  4  newspapers  are  published  here.  Population, 
Uil840,  300;  in  1850,  5,111;  in  1860,  7,600. 

^  Hie  Racine  College  buildings  are  located  in  a  delightful  grove,  overlook- 
Uig  a  lake  front  of  uncommon  beauty.    The  college  was  founded  by  the  citl 
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^^^ 

lens  uf  Rncine,  under  the  p.itroiwfre  of  the  Protestant  Kpiacopal  Diope.ie  o 
Wisconsin,  at  Ihe  instance  of  the  lU.  Rev.  Jackaon  Kemper,  D.D.     The  si 
on  which  the  collene  Btanda,  oompriiing  ten  acres  of  valuable  load,  was  gist 
hy  Charles  S.  and  Truman  G.  Wright     The  college  was  incorpomted  in  1S5, 
The  first  Ri.iseopal  ideryjuutn  who  preaehed  ia  lUoine  waa  Ber.  Lemuel  1 
Hull,  of  Milwaukie,  ia  the  spriag  of  18M. 
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ploring  committee  being  appointed,  they  proceeded  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  arrived  at  Pike  Creek,  where  they  selected  a  site  for  settlement. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  selection  reached  Oswego  county,  about  fifteen 
families,  mostly  from  the  town  of  HannibaT,  came  on  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1835.  *^  Eight  families,  members  of  the  company,  settled  at  Pike 
Creek,  viz:  David  Doolittle,  Waters  Towslee,  I.  G.  Wilson,  Hudson  Bacon, 
David  Crossit,  Amos  Grattan,  Samuel  Eesique,  and  Michael  Van  De  Bogart. 
These,  with  the  members  of  their  households,  thirty-two  persons  in  all,  com- 

§rised  the  population  of  Pike  Creek  during  the  first  winter  of  its  settlement. 
'heir  habitations  were  rude  shanties,  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  bark. 
N.  R.  Allen  and  John*  Bullen  erected  a  frame  building  in  the  fall  of  1835, 
being  the  first  frame  building  in  the  place ;  this  building,  however,  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year;  it  was  located  on  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  south  pier  of  the  harbor." 

Janegville,  capital  of  Rock  county,  is  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  45 
niles  S.E.  of  Madison,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 
with  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock  River  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
p<Mrtaiit  cities  in  the  state,  and  is  built  principally  on  a  level  plain  between 
the  river  and  the  bluffs,  which  are  about  100  feet  high.  It  has  several  large 
inilla,  for  which  the  falls  of  the  river  at  this  point  afford  excellent  sites.  It 
is  the  center  of  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  It  was  settled  about  the  year 
1836,  and  incorporated  a  city  in  1853.  It  has  8  churches,  the  State  Institu- 
'tion  for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1860,  7,500  inhabitants. 

Beloit,  a  few  miles  below  Janesville,  in  Rock  county,  on  the  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Madison,  near  the  Illinois  state  line,  is  also  on  Rock  River,  which 
affords  power  for  manufactories  and  mills  of  every  description.  The  town 
'Was Incorporated  in  1845,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  churches  and  dwellings, 
spacious  Ftreets,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  well  known  and  popular  institution, 
l^loit  College.     Population  about  5,000. 

Mineral  Pointy  the  capital  of  Iowa  county,  is  47  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Madi- 
son, and  40  from  Galena,  Illinois.  It  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  two 
small  streams,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  lead  region.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lead  are  exported  from  this  place,  which  is  a  point  of  active  busi- 
ness, and  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  following  places  in  this  section, 
are  also  connected  with  mining  operations:  Dodgevilie,  Plattevillc,  Hazel 
Green,  Lancaster,  Highland,  Mifflin  and  Potosi.  The  last  named,  Potosi,  is 
oo  Grant  River,  near  its  mouth,  15  miles  above  Dubuque,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal Inineral  depot  of  Wisconsin,  large  quantities  of  lead  being  shipped  from 
here  in  steamboats.  Cassville,  28  miles  above  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi, 
b  another  important  shipping  point  for  lead. 

This  whole  region  is  rich  in  lead,  and  numerous  smelting  furnaces  are  in 
operation.  Many  lodes  of  mineral  have  been  worked  that  have  produced 
$100,000  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  price  of  mineral  in  1838  averaged 
about  $30  per  1,000  lbs.  It  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $40,  and  as  low  as  $6. 
These  fluctuations  are  not  frequent,  and  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  that 
mineral  will  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  less  than  $25. 

The  great  lead  region  of  the  north-west  lies  principally  in  this  state,  in- 
ehiding,  in  Wisconsin,  62  townships  of  its  south-western  corner,  about  10  in 
the  north -western  corner  of  Illinois,  and  about  8  in  Iowa.  Dr.  Owen,  in 
Us  Report  of  the  Geology  of  Wbconsin,  says : 

''Tbit  lead  region  is,  in  general,  well  watered ;  namely,  by  the  Pekatonica,  Apple, 
Fever,  Platte  and  Ghrand  Kivers,  the  head-waters  of  the  Blue  Rives  and.  S^is^x 
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Crci>k  iill  ilii'sc  stri'imH  being  trihularieti  of  theMiaaiasippi.  Tho  northern  boui 
tliirt  <  r  I  '<  U',..' .'..Ill  lend  rc(;ian  is  ncarlj  coiociilent  with  the  Boathem  boundu 
liii'   ■  •■■in',  where  it  Tairly  emerges  to  the  aurface.     No  diHeovBrit 

<if   II  ...      .1  i,i<  Ijpea  made   offer  reaching  that  formatioa;  nnd  when 

mill'-  i~  -'iii'>  III"  j_ii  tlic  clilT  liiDCatone  to  tlie  blue  limestone  beneath,  tbe  lode 
ot  lemi -liniil,  iriiii  iNflignifiennce,  and  no  longer  return  to  the  miner  a  profilabl 
rewarJ  lur  liia  liibur. 

All  t)iF  valuable  deposits  of  lead  ore,  which  have  as  Tct  been  discovered,  ooco 
either  in  lisHurea  i>r  rents  in  the  Otis'  rock,  or  elne  nreipund  imbedded  in  ihe  roeet 
dcpnsltd  wliieb  orerlie  these  rocke,  Thexe  Hnaurcs  varv  in  tbiukncas  from  a  wafe 
to  t:M<ii  tilir  I'eet:  and  many  of  them  extend  to  a  verj  great,  and  at  present  oi 
kniiwii  depth  L*)niti  the  whole,  a  review  of  the  resources  and  capabibtice  of  thi 
k'ud  ri'^ion,  tiikoii  in  connection  with  its  statiatica  (in  so  far  as  it  was  possibl 
tu  riillf'i't  the?e),  inducea  me  to  eay,  with  confidence,  that  ten  thousand  minai 
coulil  lin^l  pnitiiable  employment  within  its  confines.  If  we  suppose  each  of  thw 
til  nii^p  daily  iini'  linndred  and  fiflv  pounds  of  ore,  during  six  roontha  of  each  tm 
onU',  they  wDuli)  prnduce  AnDuallv  upward  of  ono  hundred  and  S&j  milUoD 
poiiTiili  id  lead — iiiriri?  than  is  now  fumighed  bj  tlie  entire  nines  of  Europe,  thos 
(if  Creiil  Hriwin  iiii'ltidcd.  This  estimate,  founded  upon  reasonable  data,  present 
in  n  f-trikini;  pnint  of  view,  the  intrinsic  ralue  and  commercial  im|>ortnnce  of  th 
criiinlry  iijmh  wbii'li  I  am  reporting— empbaticalljr  the  lend  rcpon  of  norther 
AniiTJiiL  It  jj*,  sii  fiir  HS  nij  reading  or  eiperienoe  extends,  decidedly  tbe  riubei 
in  the  known  ivnrld," 

In  the  Hepurta  of  the  Scat«  Historical  Societ.jr,  Mr,  Stephen  Taylor  hi 
given  some  interestinfr  items  upon  the  oripin  of  lead  mining  by  the  first  Ml 
tiers  nf  the  eoiintry,  witli  a  sketch  of  the  etate  of  society  among  the  enrl, 
niintrs.     Suys  he ; 

"  i''or  snmi'  time  ;>rior  to  the  aettlement  of  tlie  lead  mines,  the  miners,  under  th 
rei^uhitiinizt  «(  the  war  department,  ncre  licensed  to  explore  and  occupy  tba  mil 
eral  Imili  in  tliut  ri;i:inri,  tbon^th  in  conseriueni'e  of  tbe  liostility  of  the  lodis 
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from  every  qnnrter.    It  was  customary^  upon  the  discovery  of  new  diggin|r«f  to  d\9- 
^ngoish  tnem  bj  some  appellation,  so  this  locality,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  shape,  was  formerly  called  '  Mineral  Point,'  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
present  village,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  erection  of  a  few  log 
cabins,  and  huts  built  with  square  cut  sods,  covered  in  with  pole)*,  prairie  (ntiss 
And  earth.     These  very  comfortable  thou<]:h  temporary  shelters  were  located  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  intersection  of  what  are  now  called  Commerce  and  High-streets,  at 
-Che  margin  of  the  westerly  ravine,  and  in  view  from  the  diggings  on  the  point 

Females,  in  conseauence  of  the  dangers  and  privations  of  those  primitive  times, 
'^rere  as  rare  in  the  aiggings  as  snakes  upon  tne  Emerald  Isle,  consequently  the 
1)achelor  miner,  from  necessity  performed  the  domestic  duties  of  cook  and  washer- 
sman,  nhd  thf  preparation  of  meals  was  indicated  bv  appending  a  rag  to  an  upright 
wDole,  which,'flnttering  in  the  breeze,  teleurnphioarty  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  to 
Miis  hungered  brethren  up)on  the  hill,  itence,  this  circumstance,  at  a  very  early 
^Sato,  gave  the  provincial  sohn'qvet  of  ^Shnke  Rag'  or  ^Shake  Bag  vnder  the  HiV* 
-^vhich  that  part  of  the  now  flourishing  villa^re  of  Mineral  Point,  lying  under  the 
ill,  hn«  acquired,  and  which,  in  all  probability  it  will  ever  retain.  So  much  for 
e  origin  of  Mineral  Point  I  will  now  venture  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
snners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  in  days  of  yore. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  mines,  in  a  oomparativelv  brief  period,  increased 
e  population  of  the  village  to  several  hundred,  comprised,  as  is  usual  in  mineral 
•ffions.  of  representatives  from  every  clime  and  country,  and  in  such  conglomera- 
*  on,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  of  every  stripe  of  character.  This  increase  of  popula- 
x«n,  including  many  of  those  expert  in  the  'profession,'  warranted  the  establish- 
ent  of  numerous  gambling  saloons,  groceries — a  refined  name  for  groggeries — 
1(1  other  like  p>lace«  of  disslp-ition  and  amiisement.  where  the  unwary,  and  those 
ishcd  with  success  in  digging,  could  bo  *  taken  in  and  done  for,'  or  avail  them- 
■i  ^Ivfts  of  opportunities  voluntarily  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated  means,  either 
5.ZS  drowning  their  sorrows  in  the  bowl,  or  'fighting  the  tiger'  in  his  den. 

Kotwithstandinir  snob  were  tbe  practioos  almost  universally,  more  or  less,  in- 
^^^^Iped  in  by  the  denizens,  yet  the  protracted  winters  in  this  then  secluded,  uncul- 
*"  ""^^ted  and  sparsely  populated  country,  and,  for  that  reason,  tlie  absence  of  those 
<3re  reputable  enjoyments  wliioh  mellow  and  refine  sociality  in  other  rejrions,  in 
"^  rnneasure  justified  a  moderate  participation  in  this  mode  of  drivinir  dull  cares 
^'^^^y.  These  congenial  customs,  peculiarly  western,  were  as  firmly  based  as  the 
^^'^■^  which  governed  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  wo  to  those,  from  lands  of 
•^•^•adier  habits,  who  would  endeavor  to  introduce  innovations  adverse  to  the  estab- 
^■^led  policy  of  those  days!  ITonce  the  proprictv  and  necessity  of  harmonizing 
^^th,  and  following  in  the  trail  of  the  popular  will.  But  such,  T  am  happy  in  the 
®^> eviction,  is  not  vow  the  case — virtue,  in  'the  progress  of  events,  has  naturally 
*"^*<2ceeded  proflicacy,  and  Mineral  Point,  freed  from  contamination,  stands  re- 
*  ^  cmed  of  ne^former  errors."* 

^ja  Crois^,  the  capital  of  La  Crosse  county,  is  beautifully  situated   on  the 

,  J^*  issiwippi,  at  the  mouth  of  La  Crosse  River,  200  miles  N.W.  of  Milwaukie 

^y  railroad,  and  303  miles  below  St.  Paul,  by  the  river.     It  contains  a  large 

p.  ^  "Among  the  moiit  di.^tinf^uished  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Mineral  Point,  are  Col.  Robt. 

^    Hoanl.  Col.  Robert  S.  Binck  (now  of  DodKeville).  Col.  Henry  M.  BillinK«,  Col.  Dnniel 

L^-   Ptrkijon.  Col.  Abnor  Nichols,  Francis  Vivian,  Parley  Eaton,  Levi  Sterlinnf,  Edward 

^^OBehJird.  Josiah  Tyack,  James  Janiec,  Samuel  Thomas,  Mrs.  Hood,  Amxi  W.  Comfort, 

VJ*    P.  Willi'tms  (now  of  Portaj^e  City),  M.  V.  B.  Burris,  Milton  Bevans,  Peter  Hartman, 

^^.^n  P.  O'Neill,  William  Sublett,  John   Phillips,  John   Milton,  Georj^e  Cubbage,  James 

■*»tchioi,  John  Caserly,  Edward,  Coode,  and  William  Tregay.     And   the  following,  who 

5*^e>ince  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  viz:  Col.  John  D.  Anslcy,  Col.  John  McNair,  Robert 

2*^i»?her1y,  Cant.  William  Henry,  Stephen  Terrill,  Mark  Terri'll,  Dr.  Edward  McSherry,  Dr. 

^**^bard  fl.  Ridgley,  Nicholas  Uren,  Richard  Martin,  James  S.  Bowden,  John  Hood,  Lord 

5^*«»«y.  Joseph  Sylvester,  Matthew  0.  Fitch,  Thomas   McKoight,  Stephen   B.  Thrasher, 

J^Wrt  W.  Qrar.  Joseph  Morrison,  James  Hugo,  Hugh  R.  Hunter,  Edward  Jaoies  (late  U. 

^<  Marshal),  William  Pridoaux,  Joseph  James,  Benjamin  Salter,  and  **  Cadwallader,  th« 
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loated  down  the  MisBissippi  to  St  Louis.  The  business  of  getting  ont  the  timber 
B  carried  on  in  the  winter,  and  affords  employment  to  large  numbers  of  young 
Ben. 

*F(md  du  Lac^  the  capital  of  Fond  du  Lac  coauty,  is  72  miles  N.N.W.  of 
if  ilwaukie,  with  which  it  has  railroad  connections.  It  stands  at  the  Bouthem 
ixtremity  of  LakTWinnebago,  the  largest  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  state, 
»ding  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad,  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  nay- 
gable  waters  which  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
?ortage  Canal,  on  this  water  way,  between  the  Fox  and  Wiscoijsin  Rivers,  was 
opened  in  1856,  and  steamers  pass  from  the  lake  to  the  Wisconsin  River. 
iLDciently  it  was  a  French  trading  post,  established  here  for  the  purpose  of 
nffic  with  the  Winnebagoes,  who  had  a  village  where  Taychudah  now  is, 
hree  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  place.  The  town  has  grown  np  within  a 
^cry  few  years.     Population  1860,  5,450. 

A  traveler  here  in  the  fall  of  1859,  discourses  thus  agreeably  upon  the 
own  and  country :  « 

^I  like  the  west,  and  efipecially  Wisconsin.  The  country  has  captivated  me-^ 
he  prairies,  the  pure  air,  clear  sky,  fine  farms,  the  perfectly  rural  air  of  the  whole 
ind  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  What  splendid  farming  land  around  Fond  du 
Imc — how  easy  to  till  to  a  New  England  farmer;  smooth  fields  without  a  rock, 
learee  a  stone,  that  when  first  cultivated  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
ifterward  18  or  20;  garden  «rround  unequaled  for  vegetables,  and  a  good  market  in 
die  city  for  all  that  is  for  sale.  Corn  planted  in  June  ripens  before  the  last  of 
fkogost  Applet  pears,  grapes  and  plums  thrive  well,  and  all  the  small  fruits  yield 
ibundantly.  Here  is  a  wila  plum  of  fine  flavor,  and  much  used  to  make  a  sauce 
^  meat,  with  spices  added.  All  the  fruit  trees  1  saw  looked  healthy  and  vigorous, 
aid  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  winters. are  longer  than  ours,  and  the  thermometer  indicates  greater  cold, 
ynt  residents  say  the  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  at  the  east,  from  the  absence  of  wind. 
[>oiig  storms  are  very  uncommon,  and  a  clear  air  and  bright  sun  belong  to  their 
winter, -and  the  dry,  pure  atmosphere  render  this  climate  advantageous  to  those 
k Acted  with  pulmonary  complaints.  It  seemed  to  me  especially  good  for  nervous 
Mople  and  those  troubled  with  neuralgic  pains.  Fever  and  ague  are  not  known 
>«re;  accounts  of  its  good  effects  in  consumptive  cases  are  authenticated. 

Pond  du  Lac,  the  city  of  fountains,  named  from  the  Artesian  wells  which  supply 

k  with  water,  bears  the  promise  of  a  great  city.     The  site  is  part  prairie  and  part 

coodland,  a  river  dividing  it     Twelve  years  ago  it  had  but  one  coimney,  and  the 

^kets  of  most  of  its  early  settlers,  were  as  deficient  in  means  as  the  housei?  of 

^is  most  necessary  appurtenance;  now  it  has  a  population  of  thousands,  churches 

^^  various  kinds,  some  fine  stores,  and  one  especially  fine  block,  containing  a  hall 

^hich  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  west,  and  <'apable  of  accommodating 

r^ree  thousand  people.     The  hall  has  a  center  dome  of  stained  glass,  and  the  etfect 

^  very  pleasing.     From  the  top  of  the  building  an  incomparable  view  is  to  be  had 

of  the  city,  lake,  prairie,  river  and  woods.     The  foreign  element  here  is  German, 

^i^  ui  intelligent  clasH  (kf  people,  obedient  to  law,  and  comprehending  the  oppor- 

Cities  a  free  ciiuntry  offers  to  them  and  their  children.     The  people  look  healthy 

^  happy,  and  there  is  an  appciiranoe  of  comfort  and  thrift  about  them  and  their 

^vellinga     There  are  no  snowy  houses,  but  neat,  well-arranged  buildings,  with 

T^nli,  in  which  stand  the  forent  trees  found  there,  and  enlivened  by  flowers  and 

*^bImi.    The  settlers  have  shown  a  taste  and  respect  for  the  forest  trees  leaving 

^A  unmolested,  and  clumps  of  oaks  and  hickories  in  the  cultivated  fields  are 

fawtnt  to  look  upon,  and  their  shade  must  delight  the  cattle  in  summer.     The 

"^■'wtj  of  this  country  is  indescribable,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  well 

••^^  for  pork. 

,  A  ridge  of  limestoncruns  from  Green  Bay  to  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  numer- 
ic itreuas  run  from  this,  and  vast  ouantities  of  limestone  slabs  ready  for  use  can 
"*  ticket  firom  the  quarries  and  furnished  to  the  city  at  two  ccntn  tv  t^quiM^  IcMiC 
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coDUCcdDg  it  with  the  Fox  or  Neenah  River.  It  ia  k  flonriahiog  town,  and 
b  a  great  depot  for  pina  lumber.  By  means  of  the  Wiaconeia  sod  Misais- 
Bippi  BiverB,  there  is  now  aninterrupled  Bteamboat  navigatioo  betweeo  this 
place  and  New  Orleana.  The  Wiaconsin  ia  the  largest  river  that  int«ri<eotB 
the  state.  Its  whole  length  is 
^^^^^^^-.  -----e^"  ■ "  r~^  i^^SBfc  estimated  at  600  miles,  and  ia 
^^H^^^^-~~-^^^^B^S[^|^g  its  upper  portion  it  ia  bordered 
S^^^S^^^B^H[^^^9H||^vl  hy  iDimcDBe  foreata  of  pine. 
^^^k8|^^^|H^^^BS9EbI  Fort  Winnebago,  which  stood 
^^H|H^^^^^^H^9HhB1B  on  or  near  the  bite  of  Portage 
Bg^j^^^^^m^^^S^g  City,  wus  comiueaced  in  1828. 
StJ^^^^SBpH^^^^HQ^^^^^H  under  the  superintendence  of 
^H|^^S[^^^^^^^Rp^^VHi  Miijor  Twiggs  and  Captain  Har- 
^H^^^^^^^^Hbb^^^^^^:  ney.  This  Twiggs  was  the 
^^fflBB^^B^BBPi^^S^MlWSte)  Gen.  David  T*iggs  who  reaped 
K.PHT  »vi>>^».iH>  IK  iMi,  eternal  infumy  by  bia  base  sur- 

render of  the  American  army, 
ID  Texas,  at  the  bc^^itining  of  ihc  Rebellion.  It  was  an  important  post  at  an 
early  day,  affording  protection  to  emi^'ranls.  Another  officer,  here  at  that 
period,  was  a  young  liculenunl,  Jefferson  Davis  of  MissJasippi,  who  after- 
mrd  became  the  president  of  the  eo-called  Conlederate  States  of  Americs. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  in  "  Wau-bun,  the  'Early  Day'  in  the  Xorlh-west," 
pives  a  graphic  narrative  of  her  experiences  at  Fort  Winnebago,  where  ahe 
passed  the  winter  of.  1830-31,  the  first  roontha  of  her  wedded  life.  This 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  some  parU  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  lead  mining  district,  the  snow  was  of  an  unheard  of  depth-i— 
five  or  sii  feet  upon  a  level.  Toward  (he  beginning  of  March  the  weather 
■Aoderated,  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  prepared  to  make  a  journey  on  horseback  lo 
Cbicago  with  her  husband.  ■  This  was  then  through  a  wilderness  country,  and 
tb'e  undertiiking  so  perilous  that  the  commandant,  Mujor  Twiggs,  endeavored 
*o  dissuade  them  from  it:  but  (he  brave-hearted,  high  ppirited  young 
woQxan  remained  resolute.  The  story  of  their  experience  by  the  way,  we 
*J>Hdge  from  Mra.  Kinzie's  narrative.  The  route  selected  was  south  hy 
-Dixon's,  then  called  Ogie'a  Ferry,  where  was  to  be  found  tbc  only  means  of 
^'"^seing  the  broad  and  rapid  alream  of  Rock  River;  and  it  was  calculated 
"•■t  the  entire  distance  would  be  traveled  over  in  six  days  : 
.,  •'be  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  their  friends, 
S*y  mounted  and  were  ready  for  the  journey.  The  party  consisted  of  Jlr.  and 
'^'a.  Kiaiie  and  two  French  CanodianB,  Pierre  Roy  and  Plnnte,  the  latter  to  act 
*•  a  guide,  on  the  assurance  that  he  "knewerery  mileof  the  way,  from  the  Portage 
^  Ogie'a  Ferry,  and  from  Ogie's  Ferry  to  Chicaco. 

^me  of  the  young  officers  escorted  tiiem  as  far  as  Duck  Creek,  four  miles  di»- 
^»t  In  attempting  to  cross  this  stream  in  a  canoe,  a  couple  of  favorite  grey- 
~?t)nda  apnng  in  upon  Mrs.  Kiniie,  and  tho  canoe  balanced  a  moment — then 
v''eh]ed — andqaickas  thought,  dogs  and  lady  were  in  deepest  of  water.  Thateven- 
^8  the  par^  camped  out  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent; 
?"'  so  ioteBse  was  the  cold  that,  although  Mrs.  Kinzie's  riding  habit  was  placed  to 
,'7  over  against  the  log  on  which  their  fire  was  mads,  it  was  in  a  few  minutes 
^^^en  BO  stiff  as  lo  stand  upright,  giving  "  the  appearance  of  a  dress  out  of  which 

'*ij  had  vanished  in  some  unaccountable  manner."     Says  llrs.  Kintie: 

,  ^  break  of  day  we  are  aroused  by  the  shout  of  '  the  bourgeois,' 
Sttwl  how!  bowl' 
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All  start  from  their  slumbers,  Tbeliro  which  hua  been  occostODall/  rsplenUbod 
Ibmufrh  the  night,  is  fioon  kiadled  into  a  Qumf^.  The  hoMes  are  cnughl  and  naddlod 
while  a  breakfast  is  preparing — the  tent  is  struck — the  pEiak-herse  loaded — 'lout 
rlemaneke^  as  tlie  Caniiaian  saj*. 

Uur  journej  tliii  d»v  led  us  post  the  first  of  th«  Four  Ijakes.  Se>ilt«r«d  along 
its  bunks  was  iin  encampment  of  Winnebsfioea.  How  beKutiful  the  enciuapment 
Iciiiked  \a  the  morning  sun  \  The  mattnd  lodp^e,  with  the  blue  smoke  curlini;  from 
their  tops — the  trees  nnd  bushes  powdered  with  %  li^ht  snow  wliich  had  rallen 
through  the  night — the  lake,  shining  fuid  sparklin);.  almost  tit  our  feel — even  the  * 
lodiane,  in  their  peculiar  ooatume,  adding  to  the  picturesque  I 

Our  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  lav  over  a  '  rolling  prairie,'  now  bftre  and  deso- 
late enough.  The  hollows  were  Bllea  with  snow,  which,  being  partly  thawiMl,  fur- 
nished au  uDcertnin  footing  for  the  honos,  and  1  could  nut  but  join  in  the  rin)^iig 
laujihter  of  our  Frenchmen,  as  occnsionallj  Brunei  and  Souris,  the  two  ponies, 
would  fiounder  nlmost  imbedded,  through  the  yielding  dims.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  anernoon  when  we  renched  the  'Blue  Mound.'  I  r^uioeil  niuuh  to 
have  got  so  far,  for  1  va.'  endly  Intigueil,  and  sietj  mile  now  seemed  twu  tu  me. 
It  was  mv  firsLjournej  on  horeeback,  and  I  hud  not  yet  beuome  inured  to  Ihe  ex- 
ercise. When  we  renched  Morrison's  1  was  so  much  exiiausted  that,  an  uiy  hue- 
band  attempted  to  lift  tne  from  the  saddle,  I  fell  into  his  arms.  '  This  teiti  iitrfr 
do,'  Bftid  he.     '  To-morrow  we  must  turn  our  faces  toward  Furl  Winneba^  again. ' 

The  door  opened  hospitably  to  receive  us.  Wo  were  welcomed  by  a  lady  with 
n  most  sweet,  benignant  countenance,  mad  by  her  companion,  some  yean  joupmr. 
The  first  was  Mrs.'MorriHon— the  other,  Miss  Eliaabelh  Dodge,  daugbter  of  ^nl 
Do.lge. 

Uy  busbflnd  luid  mc  upim  a  snail  bed,  in  the  mom  where  the  ladies  bad  been 
sitting  at  work.     They  took  off  my  bonnet  and  ridiug-dress,  chafed  mj  hands,  and 

Erf  pared  me  some  warm  wine  and  water,  by  which  I  was  soon  revived.  A  half 
Dur's  repose  so  refreshed  mo  that  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  ladies,  and  to 
relieve  my  husband's  mind  of  all  anxiety  on  my  account  Tea  was  announced  hood 
nfti^r,  and  we  repaired  to  an  adjoining  ouildiu;:,  for  Mbrriton'a,  like  the  establish- 
ment of  all  settlers  of  that  period,  consisted  of  a  group  of  detached  log-houses  or 
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being  loefc  in  this  wild,  cold  region,  altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
before  experienced. 

The  exertions  of  the  men  soon  made  our  '  camp '  comfortable,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  driving  the  tcnt^-pins  into  tlie  frozen  ground,  and  the  want  of  trees 
sufficiently  large  to  make  a  rousing  fire.  The  wind,  which  at  bed-time  was  suf- 
ficiently high  to  be  uncomfortable,  increased  during  the  night  It  snowed  heavily 
and  we  were  every  moment  in  dread  that  the  tent  would  be  carried  away;  but  the 
matter  was  settled  in  the  midst  by  the  snapping  of  the  poles,  and  the  failing  of  the 
whole,  with  its  superincumbent  weight  of  snow,  in  a  mass  upon  us. 

The  next  morning  the  horses  were  once  more  saddled  for  our  journey.  The 
TOOspect  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  Around  us  was  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow. 
We  had  no  compass,  and  the  air  was  so  obscured  by  the  driving  sleet,  that  it  wae 
often  impossible  to  tell  in  what  direction  the  sun  was.  1  tied  my  husband's  silk 
pocket  handkerchief  over  my  veil,  to  protect  my  face  from  the  wind  and  icy  parti- 
cles with  which  the  air  was  filled,  and  which  cut  like  a  razor;  but  although  shielded 
in  every  way  that  circumstances  rendered  possible,  I  sufiipred  intensely  from  the 
cold.  We  pursued  our  way,  mile  after  mile,  entering  every  point  of  woods,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with,  at  least,  some  Indian  wigwam,  at  which  we  could  gain  in- 
telligence. Every  spot  was  solitary  and  deserted,  not  even  the  trace  of  a  recent 
fire,  to  cheer  us  with  the  hope  of  human  beings  within  miles  of  us.  Suddenly,  a 
shout  from  the  foremost  of  the  party  made  each  heart  bound  with  joy. 

*  Une  cloture  I  vjie  cloture!' — (a  fence,  a  fence.) 

It  was  almost  like  life  to  the  dead.  We  spurred  on,  and  indeed  perceived  a  few 
stragii^Ung  rails  crowning  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance,  ^lever  did  music 
sound  so  sweet  as  the  crowing  of  a  cock  which  at  this  moment  saluted  our  ears. 
Following  the  course  of  the  ini'losure  down  the  opposite  slope,  we  came  upon  a 
group  of  log-cabins,  low,  shabby,  and  unpromising  in  their  appearance,  but  a  most 
welcome  shelter  from  the  pelting  storm.  'Whoso  cabins  are  these?'  asked  Mr. 
Kinzie  of  a  man  who  was  cutting  wood  at  the  door  of  one.  'Hamilton's,'  was  the 
reply ;  and  he  stepped  forward  at  once  to  assist  us  to  alight,  hospitality  being  a 
matter  of  course  in  these  wild  regions. 

We  were  shown  into  the  most  comfortable  looking  of  the  buildings.  A  large 
fire  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney,  and  the  room  was  of  a^  genial  warmth,  not- 
withstanding the  apertures,  many  inches  in  width,  beside  the  doors  and  windows. 
A  woman  in  a  tidy  calico  dress,  and  shabby  black  silk  cap,  trimmed  with  still 
shabbier  lace,  rose  from  her  seat  beside  a  sort  of  bread-irough^  which  fulfilled  the 
office  of  cradle  to  a  fine,  fat  baby. 

Before  dinner  Mr.  Hamilton  came  in  and  was  introduced  to  me,  and  was  as 
agreeable  and  polite  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  would  naturally  be.  The 
heusekeepor,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  miners,  prepared  us  a  plain  comfort 
able  dinner.  The  blowing  of  a  horn  was  the  signal  for  the  entrance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miners,  who  took  their  places  below  us  at  the  table.  They  were  the  rough- 
est looking  set  of  men  1  ever  oeheld,  and  their  language  was  as  uncouth  as  their 
persons.  They  wore  hunting  shirts,  trowsers,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin,  the  for- 
mer being  ornamented  at  the  seams  with  a  frin^ce  of  the  same,  while  a  colored  belt 
aroond  the  waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  large  hunting-knife,  gave  each  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brigand. 

Mr.  Hamilton  passed  most  of  the  afternoon  with  us,  for  the  storm  raged  so  with- 
out that  to  proceed  on  our  journey  was  out  of  the  question.  He  gave  us  many 
pleasant  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  in  New  York,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures since  he  had  come  to  the  western  wilderness.  When  obliged  to  leave  us 
for  a  while,  he  furnished  us  with  some  books  to  entertain  us,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  was  the  biography  of  his  father. 

The  next  day's  sun  rose  clear  and  bright  Refreshed  and  invigorated,  we  looked 
fiirward  with  pleasure  to  a  recommencement  of  our  journey,  confident  of  meeting 
no  more  mishaps  by  the  way.  Mr.  Hamilton  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to 
his  next  neighbor's,  the  trifling  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  miner  who  owned 
the  wife  and  baby,  and  who,  consequently,  was  somewhat  more  humanized  than 
his  comrades,  in  taking  leave  of  us  *  wished  us  well  -  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
we  might  never  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  I    I  pity  a  body/  said  he^ '  whs^xi  V 
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■ee  thcin  mukin;;  sitah  an  nwful  mistako  ns  to  coma  <iiil  thU  wnj,  Cm  comlKtrt  ti^ver 
touched  this  western  LMUutry.' 

Tlieiv  was  nu  hijtinj^  ujxin  the  route,  and  ftt  wo  kfpt  tho  stiine  pace  until  llirn 
o'i.'!<ick  in  the  urierDiioii,  it  wns  be^onil «  qaeslion  iJuit  when  we  reaclmd  '  Knilo^'i,' 
we  liiiii  tnivelnil  iit  lenst  tliirt;  mil^B.  '  Kello^^'e '  n-u  a  comrortable  iiMn«i»n.  jitit 
witliiu  the  lerge  ufa  plcuaaot  '^roteof  timber,'  as  »  imall  rorest  iscjill)>il  bv  wi%t- 
ern  tnivulerA.  We  foiinit  Mr*.  Kello^  »  Tery  rcanoclRble  looking;  matron,  wtio  tnaa 
inriirmed  ua  sho  wus  from  the  city  of  Now  Yurie.  tJha  appeared  prvud  and  <lit> 
]i<;htail  to  eoterCain  Mr.  Hamilton,  Tor  whose  family,  the  took  occhsiou  Ui  tpll  ui, 
•he  hiul,  in  furtner  days,  benn  in  the  habit  of  doing  needje-wark.  Wo  hhd  inl«n<l«tl 
to  KU  li)  Diiiia'8  the  snoie  afternoon,  but  the  enow  beginning  again  to  fall,  obliged 
UB  to  content  oursolrea  where  we  were.  In  the  meantime,  findin);  we  wore  jour- 
neying to  Chicagi),  Jilr.  KRllngg  oame  to  the  determination  to  accompany  u»,  hav> 
in^,  aa  he  said  »uma  business  to  accomiilijili  at  tii&t  place. 

No  ^eat  time  was  required  for  Mr,  kellogs's  preparations.  He  would  take,  he 
said,  iialy  two  days'  provisions,  Kir  at  his  brother-in-law  Dixin'a  we  shoulil  )i«t  vior 
unpper  and  hr^akfiist,  and  the  route  from  Ibore  to  Chicago  could,  he  w«ll  knvw,  bt 
nccumplJshed  in  a  day  and  a  half  Although,  according  to  this  calculation,  we  bad 
sufficient  remaining  of  our  eloree  to  curry  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  jn(  Mr. 
Kiniie  took  the  preoautioa  of  begging  Mrs.  Kellogg  tu  bake  us  another  bog  of  bis- 
cuits, in  case  of  aocidente,  and  he  likewise  su'^estcd  tu  Mr.  K.  tlie  prudeaae  of 
rurni«hing  himself  with  Bometbing  more  tfaon  his  limited  nllnwance;  out  the  good 
TDitn  objected  that  he  wiis  unwilling  to  burden  his  horse  mure  than  was  aljEolulelj 
necessary.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  bad  reason  to  rcioicu  in  oar  own  foresight  ' 

It  was'  late  on  the  following  day,  when  we  t«ok  feave  of  our  Und  hoateaa.  VTa 
journeyed  plcodiintly  along  through  a  country,  beautiful  in  spile  of  it*  Trintrf  op- 
pearaiiuB.  Just  at  sunHet,  we  raocfaed  the  dark,  rapid  waters  of  the  llnck  Rirer. 
All  bein;:  nafely  got  ucrosa,  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Diion. 
Wo  were  uebered  into  Mrs.  llixon'a  sitting-room ;  and  seated  by  a  slowing  fire, 
while  Mn.  Uixon  busied  herself  in  preparing  us  a  nice  supper,  1  felt  Uiat  the  com- 
fort overbalanced  the  inconienience  of  suoh  a  journey. 

A  moat  sarory  supper  of  ducks  and  venison,  with  their  ni^companiments,  anoa 
■molted  npon  the  board,  ami  we  did  ample  justice  to  it     TniVplJng  is  n  arent  shnrp- 
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frozen  by  the  severity  of  the  oight,  to  a  thickness  Qot  sufficient  to  bear  the  horses/ 
bat  just  such  as  to  cut  their  feet  and  ankles  at  every  step  ns  they  broke  through  it 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  going  forward  was  so  p'eat  tnat  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  make  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  marsh. 

This  swampy  region  at  length  passed,  we  came  upon  more  solid  ground,  chiefly 
the  open  prairie.  But  now  a  new  trouble  assailed  us.  The  weather  had  moderated, 
And  a  blinding  snow  storm  came  on.  Without  a  trail  that  we  could  rely  upon,  and 
ciestitute  of  a  compass,  our  only  dependence  had  been  the  sun  to  point  out  our  di- 
rection, but  the  atmosphere  was  now  so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in 
"vrhat  quarter  of  the  heavens  he  was.  We  pursued  our  way,  however,  and  a  devious 
one  it  must  have  been.  After  traveling  in  this  way  many  miles,  we  came  upon  an 
Indian  trail,  deeply  indented,  running  at  ri<rht  angles  with  the  course  we  were 
purHuing.  The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  becoming  thinner,  we  were  able 
to  observe  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  to  perceive  that  the  trail  ran  north  and 
0outh.  What  should  we  do  ?  Was  it  safest  to  pursue  our  easterly  course,  or  was 
i^  probable  that  by  following  this  new  path  we  should  full  into  the  direct  one  we 
bad  been  so  long  seeking?  if  we  decided  to  take  the  trail,  should  we  go  north  or 
uth  ?  Mr.  Kinzie  was  for  the  latter.  He  was  of  opinion  that  we  were  still  too 
r  north.  Finding  himself  in  the  minority,  mv  husband  yielded,  and  we  turned 
r  horses'  heads  north,  much  against  his  will.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles, 
bo^ever,  he  took  a  sudden  determination.  *  You  may  go  north,  if  you  please,'  said 
l&o,  'but  I  am  convinced  that  the  other  course  is  right,  and  I  shall  face  about — fol- 
lo^i^  who  will'  So  we  wheeled  round  and  rode  south  again,  and  many  a  long  and 
^r^try  mile  did  we  travel.  The  road,  which  had  continued  many  miles  throu^  the 
pvaiirie,  at  length,  in  winding  round  a  point  of  woods,  brought  us  suddenly  upon 
**i  Indian  village.  A  shout  of  joy  broke  from  the  whole  party,  but  no  answering 
•li^oat  was  returned — not  even  a  bark  of  friendly  welcome — as  we  galloped  up  to 
^o  wigwama  All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  We  rode  round  and  round,  then  dis- 
j*^ounted  and  looked  into  several  of  the  spacious  huts.  They  had  evidently  been 
»o«^  deserted. 

Oar  disappointment  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  AVith  heavy  hearts 
^©  mounted  and  once  more  pursued  our  way,  the  snow  again  falling  and  adding  to 
^e  discomforts  of  our  position.  At  length  we  halted  for  the  night  We  had  long 
^«n  aware  that  our  stock  of  provisions  was  insufficient  for  another  day,  and  here 
J^  were — nobody  knew  where — in  the  midst  of  woods  and  prairies — certainly  far 
^^n  any  human  habitation,  with  barely  enough  food  for  a  slender  evening's  meal. 
1'he  poor  dogs  came  whining  around  us  to  beg  their  usual  portion,  but  they  were 
JJoli^red  to  content  themselves  with  a  bare  bone,  and  we  retired  to  rest  with  the 
^®«ling  that  if  not  actually  hungry  then,  we  should  certainly  be  so  to-morrow. 

The  morrow  came.     Plante  and  Hoy  had  a  bright  fire  and  a  nice  pot  of  coffee 

"^r  us.     It  was  our  only  breakfast,  for  on  shaking  the  bag  and  turning  it  inside  out 

^*  could  make  no  more  of  our  stock  of  bread  than  three  crackers,  which  the  rest 

^f  the  party  insisted  1  should  put  in  my  pocket  for  my  dinner.     We  still  had  the 

^il  to  guide  us,  and  we  continued  to  follow  it  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when,  in 

^merging  from  a  wood,  we  came  upon  a  broad  and  rapid  river.     A  collection  of 

^i^dian  wigwams  stood  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  as  tne  trail  led  directly  to  the 

^ter,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  the  stream  was  forduble.     We  had  no  opportunity 

^  testiog  it,  however,- for  tlA  banks  were  so  lined  with  ice,  which  was  piled  up 

uernpon  tier  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  previous  week,  that  we  tried  in  vain  to 

^  a  path  by  which  we  could  descend  the  bank  to  the  water.     The  men  shouted 

H^Q  and  again  in  hopes  some  straggling  inhabitant  of  the  village  might  be  at 

^tod  with  his  canoe.     No  answer  WM  returned  save  by  the  echoes.     What  was  to 

^done?    1  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw  that  care  was  on  his  brow,  although 

•>€  still  continued  to  speak  cheerfully.     *We  v^ill  follow  this  cross-trail  down  the 

^k of  the  river,' said  he.     'There  must  be  Indians  wintering  near  in  some  of 

^Me  points  of  wood.'     I  must  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  dismayed  at  our  pros- 

P^  bat  I  kept  up  a  show  of  courage,  and  did  not  allow  my  despondency  to  be 

ffttL    All  the  party  were  dull  and  gloomy  enough. 

We  kept  along  the  bank,  which  was  oonsideniS)ly  elevated  above  the  water,  and 
boidflred  at  a  little  distance  with  a  thick  wood.    All  at  once  my  hon^^  i«Ytf>  *«%& \sj(st^ 
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tally  arnilJ  of  Ttidihns,  begnn  to  jump  and  prancr,  tinortinK  and  prioltiii);  iip  tat 
ears  aa  if  an  enem,T  were  at  hnnd,  I  screamed  wir.li  iJi-li|;lit  to  toy  liUBbiLnd,  who 
yna  at  tbe  liead  iiC  the  file,  'Oh  Johnf  John!  there  MP  Indinnii  ncuir— loolt  U 
Jerrjl'  At  tliia  iDBtant  &  tittle  Indian  dog  ran  out  fruni  under  the  bu«)ie>  b;  tiu 
rondside,  and  began  bnrking  at  us.  Never  were  suundit  more  welouina.  Vie  ruJg 
direi:lly  inui  the  Uiiokct,  nnd  descending  inin  a  lillln  hnilnw,  found  two  iqmiri 
eroiiehini;  beliiad  tho  t^u^'bes,  Crjing  to  concuiil  themitelTas  rmm  our  sight 

Tbey  luipenrcd  greatly  reiieted  when  Hi.  Kintie  addressed  them  in  the  f'iiU» 
willoniio  Itingungc. 

Tbc  equaw,  in  auawer  to  Mr.  K.'b  inquiries,  uaured  him  that  Chicago  nu  'olcn 
by.' 

'  Thnt  means,  said  he,  '  that  it  is  not  so  Tar  off  a«  Canoila.  We  must  not  be  t» 
mti^cuine.' 

'I'he  men  sat  about  unpacking;  the  horses,  nnd  I  in  the  meiuitime  wiu  fiiiUi 
aonisa  the  river.  Tbe  old  woman  itntnediately  returned,  leavin;^  the  joaagtt  im 
with  me  Tor  company.  I  seated  myself  on  the  &llen  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  tbs  inidA 
of  the  snow,  and  looked  across  the  dark  water*.  I  am  cot  ashamed  to  coDfeu  mj 
veakncaa — ibr  tbe  fimt  lime  on  my  journey  I  shed  Ictirg.  The  pix>r  little  aqus* 
looked  into  my  face  with  a  wondering  nnd  aympathiiing  etprHiion. 

'  What  would  my  fripnds  at  the  east  think,'  said  I  (o  nivself,  '  if  they  enaltl  <N 
me  now?  Wbrit  would  poor  old  Mrs,  Welsh  say  7  She  who  warned  me  thai  if  I 
came  away  lo  far  to  the  teeil,  I  akoiild  break  my  hearlt  ^VoulJ  she  not  rejoioeto 
find  how  likely  ber  prcdiettOD  was  ta  be  ful&lled?' 

These  thoufchts  roused  me;  1  dried  up  my  tears,  and  by  the  time  my  htubsiKl 
with  bis  party,  nnd  all  his  horses  and  luggage,  were  across,  1  had  reuovered  nj 
cheerfulness,  and  was  ready  fur  fresh  adventures. 

We  followed  the  old  sauan*  to  her  lodge,  which  was  at  no  ^reat  distance  in  tht 
woods.  The  manter  of  tne  lodge,  who  had  gone  out  to  shoot  ducks,  soon  rsturoed, 
Me  was  a  tall,  finely  formed  man,  with  a  cneerful,  open  countenance,  and  he  lit* 
tened  to  what  his  wife  iu  a  quiet  tone  related  to  him,  while  be  divested  himattif  "f 
bis  accoutrements  in  tbe  most  unembarmssed,  well-bred  miuiner  imnfrinablc  ^ 
my  huibiiud  joined  us.     He  had  benn  engaged  in  attending  to  the  nnufort  <if  hit 
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itartled  loy  the  orashing  of  the  falling  trees  around  us,  and  who  conld  tell  bat  that 
^e  next  would  be  upon  us  ?  Spite  of  our  fatigue,  we  passed  an  almost  sleepless 
light  When  we  arose  in  the  morning,  we  were  made  full^  alive  to  the  perils  bj 
irhich  we  had  been  surrounded.  At  least  fiftj  treen,  the  giants  of  the  forest,  lay 
arostrate  within  view  of  the  tent  When  we  had  talcen  our  scanty  breakfast,  and 
Irere  mounted  and  ready  for  departure,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  thread  our 
irav,  so  completely  was  it  obstructed  by  the  fallen  trunks. 

Our  Indian  guide  had  joined  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  condn«ting  us  care- 
ully  out  of  the  wood,  about  nine  o'clock  brought  us  to  Piche'a,  a  log-cabin  on  a 
ising  ground,  looking  off  over  the  broad  prairie  to  the  east  We  had  hoped  to 
^t  some  refreshment  here,  Piche  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  part3r; 
Mit  aJas !  the  master  was  from  home.  We  found  his  cabin  occupied  by  Indians 
ind  travelers — the  latter  few,  the  former  numerous. 

There  was  no  temptation  to  a  halt,  except  that  of  warming  ourselves  at  a  bridit 
ire  that  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimnev.  A  man  in  Quaker  costume  stepped  tor- 
rid to  answer  our  inquiries,  and  offered  to  become  our  escort  to  Chicago,  to  which 
dace  he  was  bound — so  we  dismissed  our  Indian  friend,  with  a  satisfactory  rema- 
leration  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  so  kindly  taken  for  us. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold.  The  wind,  sweeping  over  the  wide  prairie,  with 
tothing  to  break  its  force,  chilled  our  very  hearts.  1  beat  my  feet  against  the  sad- 
le  to  restore  the  circulation,  when  they  became  benumbed  with  cold,  until  they 
»ecame  so  bruised  I  could  beat  them  no  longer.  Not  a  house  or  wigwam,  not  even 
.  clump  of  trees  as  a  shelter,  offered  itself  for  many  a  weary  mile.  At  length  we 
eachea  the  west  fork  of  the  Du  Page.  It  was  frozen,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
•ear  the  horses.  Our  only  resource  was  to  cut  a  way  for  them  through  the  ice. 
t  was  a  work  of  time,  for  the  ice  had  frozen  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  during 
be  last  bitter  night  Plante  went  first  with  an  axe,  and  cut  as  far  as  he  could 
each,  then  mounted  one  of  the  hardy  little  ponies,  and  with  some  difficulty  broke 
be  ice  before  him,  until  he  had  opened  a  passage  to  the  opposite  shore. 

How  the  poor  animals  shivered  as  they  were  reined  in  among  the  floating  ice  t 
Ind  we,  who  sat  waiting  in  the  piercing  wind,  werd  not  much  better.  We  were 
Jl  across  at  last,  and  spurred  on  our  horses,  until  we  reached  Hawloy's* — a  large, 
Kmimodious  dwelling,  near  the  east  fork  of  the  river. 

The  good  woman  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  soon  made  us  warm  and  comfortable. 
We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  civilized  land  once  more.  We  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  we  could,  by  pushing  on,  reach  Lawton's,  on  the  Aux  Plaines,  that  night — we 
thoald  then  be  within  twelve  miles  of  Chicago.  Of  course  we  made  no  unneces- 
tm  delay,  but  set  off  as  soon  afler  dinner  as  possible.  The  crossing  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Du  Page  was  more  perilous  than  the  former  one  had  been. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  Lawton's.  The  Aux  Plainesf  was  frozen. 
Bad  the  house  was  on  the  other  side.  By  loud  shouting,  we  brought  out  a  man 
from  the  building,  and  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  ice,  and  bringing  a  canoe  over 
tons;  but  not  until  it  had  become  difficult  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  darkness. 
A  Tery  comfortable  house  was  Lawton's,  afler  we  did  reach  it— carpeted,  and  with 
iwann  stove — in  fact,  quite  in  civilized  style.  Mrs.  Lawton  was  a  young  woman, 
*Dd  not  nilooking.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  loneliness  of  her  condition,  and 
btTingbeen  'brought  out  there  into  the  woods;  which  was  a  thing  she  had  not 

S«cted,  when  she  came  from  the  east*    We  could  hardly  realize,  on  rising  the 
owmg  morning,  that  only  twelve  miles  of  prairie  intervened  between  us  and 
Ckkago  U  Denrtj  as  I  could  not  but  name  it 

Soon  the  distance  was  traversed,  and  we  were  in  the  arms  of  our  dear,  kind 
^Kodt.  A  messenger  was  dispatSed  to  *  the  garrison '  for  the  remaining  mem- 
^  of  the  family,  and  for  that  diflPftt  least,  I  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
^  whole  circle,  *  for  the  dangers  1  had  seen.' " 

*Itiru  near  this  spot  that  the  brother  of  Mr.  Hawley,  a  Methodist  preacher,  wat  killed 
^^Stvka,  in  1832,  after  having  been  tortured  by  them  with  the  most  wanton  barbarity. 

tKiritre  Aaz  Plaines  was  the  original  French  designation,  now  changed  to  DHplamm^ 
as  in  English. 
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North  of  Milwaukie,  on  iLe  shores  of  Lake  Mlclii^'^in,  nre  scvetui  t1 
cUj-like  towns,  ooDUi'niiig  each  ieveral  thoiisnud  iuhaliitaats.  Tht 
Oiankeey  Sheboygan,  Maaiitncoc,  and  JW  Riven. 

City  of  Superior  ia  »t  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bay  of  Si 
and  Nenadji  River.  It  was  laid  out  in  1854,  by  a.  compauy  of  g«it 
nho  judged  from  it«  site  that  it  must  evontuuUy  be  a  Urge  city.  It 
splendid  hurbor,  six  miles  loog  and  one  broad,  admirably  shelt«red  from  ( 
and  cupuble  of  containing  tEo  shipping  of  the  entire  chain  of  litke 
three  years,  ita  population  had  increased  to  1,500  soull,  and  many  bul 
had  been  constructed. 

La  Pninte,  one  of  the  oldest  towQB  in  the  north-vest,  was  first  00 
by  the  Freoch  Jesuits  aod  traders,  iu  16S0.  It  is  on  Mitdeline  IsU 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  separated  from  the  maiuJand  by  a  narrow  vt 
It  hiis  an  air  of  antiquity,  in  its  ruined  port,  dilapidated  pickets,  that 
er!y  inclosed  the  place,  and  the  old  Fur  Company's  buildings,  some  of 
lira  still  standing.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Fathers  ( 
Allouez  and  Jean  Marquette,  and  of  an  Indian  battle  between  the  1 
Dupolahs  and  Algonquins,  in  wbith  tho  tbapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  • 
by  these  devoted  missionaries,  waa  destroyed.  Near  it,  oa  the  maialf 
tlie  newly  laid  out  town  of  Bayjidd. 
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the  Minnesota  River.  The  water  of  this 
onin<;  to  the  peculiar  colored  clay  of  its 
bed.  The  nnme,  Minnesota,  indicates 
this  peculiarity,  and  sifrnifies  "sky- 
tintcJ  water."  In  1679,  Father  Hen- 
nepin, a  Dutch  Franoiacan  friar,  and 
(WO  othere,  of  La  SalJe'a  expedition, 
accompanied  the  Indians  to  their 
villafres,  180  miles  nboTo  the  Falls 
ofSt.  Anthony.  "He  was  the  first 
Kuropean  who  ascended  the  Missis- 
Bi|i]ii  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wia- 
coniiin;  the  first  to  name  and  describe 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  the  first 
to  present  an  engraving  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  to  the  literary  world.* 
The  first  white  man  who  visited 
the  Boil  of  Minnesota  was  a  French- 
'  akh*  ur  Mi>>iioT»  nian,  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  who 

,  ,  ,.  ,  in  1678  left  Quebec  to  explore  the 
Lk«u  i,  .%^-Th=  s..r  of  .h.  NpKb.  country  of  the  AssiDeboinea.  On  the 
Fnly,  of  the  next  year,  he  planted  the  kin)i;'s  arms  in  Kathio,  the  great 
of  the  Dakolahs,  and,  in  the  succeeding  September,  convened  a  coud- 
he  Indian  nations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  bnilt  a  fort,  a 
:  post  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  and  advanced  es  far  as  Mille  Lac. 
e,  ItiSO,  leaving  his  post,  he  met  Hennepin  among  the  Dakolahs,  and 
led  the  Mississippi  with  himi  Before  the  termination  of  that  century, 
'renchmen  also  visited  M^^ota.  , 

SS9,  Perrot.  accompanied  ^Be  Sueur,  Father  Marest,  and  others,  took 
possession  of  Minnesota,  inthe  name  of  the  Freneh  king.  They  also 
fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  just  above  ila  entrance — the 

I "  Tha  Hittarj  of  Minnciots,  tnn  tha  Kkrljait  FraD«h  BiploTmllon  to  tha  Frrianl 
J  Bdwird  DnOcId  Naill.  SearaUr;  at  tha  lIidn*ioU  Uutorlgkl  Sosiatj.  Phlla- 
T.  B.  LippinooH  k  Co.,  18i8." 
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:   towns,  cuutuiniti^  each  several  ih< 

■,  ShrimffiiK,  Mnniiwoc,  and  Two  Ri  _ 

)/■  S'ip<riiir  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bay  of  Superb 
nadji  River.  It  was  laid  out  ID  1S54.  by  a  company  of  gCDlIciD- 
a  JMd;;eJ  from  its  site  (hat  it  muBt  eventually  be  a  large  city.  It  has— 
|:ndiil  harbor,  iiis  miles  long  and  one  broad,  admirably  sheltered  from  stories 
capable  of  con  lain  in;;  the  shipping  of  tha  entire  chain  of  lakes.  IL 
e  years,  its  population  had  increased  to  1,500  soulj,  and  many  buildin^ 
been  conalructed. 

1  I'nhile,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  north-wost,  was  first  occupi^- 
he  French  Jesuits  and  traders,  in  1680.  It  is  on  Madeline  IsUnd  • 
a  Superior,. which  ia  separated  from  the  mainland  by  o  narrow  chann" 
as  an  air  of  antiquity,  in  ila  ruined  port,  dilapidated  piotels,  that  furi-M 
inclosed  the  place,  and  the  old  Fur  Company's  buildings,  some  of  wbi 
still  xlandinir.  Hero  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Fathers  Clau-« 
uez  and  Jeun  Marquette,  and  of  an  Indian  battle  between  the  warlkM 
iiahs  and  Algonfjuins,  in  which  the  ehapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  erec^ 

|i.be$o  devoted  missionaries,  was  destroyed.     Near  it,  on  the  mainland 

lewly  laid  out  town  of  Bn^JUid. 
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rrnin  tlieMinnawta  River,     The  water  of  this 
ninn;  to  the  peculiar  colored  clay  of  its 
bed.    The  nnme,  Minneaotn,  indicates 
this  peculinril;,  and  Bi;;nifies  "  sky- 
tiiifed  water."     In  1679,Father  Hen- 
nepin, a  Datch  Franciscan  friar,  and 
two  others,  of  La  Salle's  expedition, 
nccompanied    the  Indians    to    their 
villii^es,  180  niiles  oboTc  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.      "He  was  the  first 
Kiiropean  who  ascended  the  Miaaia- 
tjippi  above  the  month  of  the  Wia- 
con!>in ;  the  first  to  name  and  describe 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  the  fif«t 
to  present  an  engraving  of  the  Falls 
of   Niagara  to  the  literary  world.* 
The  first  white  man  who  visited 
the  soil  of  Minnesota  waa  a  French- 
man, Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  who 
in  1678  left  Quebec  to  explore  the 
countryof  the  Assineboines.     On  the 
id  the  kinj^'s  arma  in  Katbio,  the  great 
icceeding  fjeptcmber,  convened  a  coun- 
"a  bnilt  a  fort,  a 
far  aa  Mille  Lac. 


y,  of  the  nest  year,  he  pli 
the  Dakotabs,  and,  in  the 
Indian  nations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
>st  at  the  moulh  of  Pigeon  Kiver,  and  ad' 


1680,  leaving  his  post,  he  met  Hennepin  among  the  Dakotahs,  &i 
the  Mississippi  with  himl     Before  the  termination  of  that  century, 
nehraen  also  visited  Mi^^ota.  , 

>,  Perrot.  accompanied  ^pe  Sneor,  Father  Mareat,  and  others,  took 
isesaion  of  Minnesota,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king.  Tbey  also 
t  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  just  above  ita  entrance — the 
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, .  nm  tha  Barlieat  Fnnah  BxpIaratioB  to  tha  Prrieal 
Neill,  SetnUrj  Of  (b*  HiDDauU  HIitorioal  Bixiitij.    PhUa- 

Co.,  iSiS." 
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;uppo8ed,  a  copper  n 
He  returned  in  ITUU.bi? 
I'll  during  tbe  winter,  and  in  the  epring 
ri>-  hundred  tuns  of  blue  and  green  ea 

■  r  known  that  lie  ever  returned. 
ri[i<'sola  was  visiled  by  the  Frcoch  fur  trade 

e  or  ConncL'ticut,  visited  the 
rr.jvela  in  En<rland,  in  which  he  Srst  oii\Z 

■  I  111  lo  the  exiaience  of  the  ancient  motr 
wliii-h  h''  'iia''nvor''d   ''   the  vicinity  of  L^ 

nnd  J.'>tTil.:J  ' '  lie  :i1m)  dc^^cribed  a  ciivc  nea-  St.  Paul,  which  hem 

e  to  liiis  day.     lie  (ic--i,s;ncd  to  have  returned  to  the  country,  wf 

;atly  iJcliglitud:  but  the  Ameriain  Rcvotntioa  iatervenS 

lUh  Tiir  traders.    The  Britieli  Nonh-vat  Fuc  Cuinti^     ■"■i, 
r  L^^ke,  LetH^b   Ljike,  &ud  ollitr  ceuir»[   piiiDli  within  lb 

-*,iTiily  Ukc  van  l>i>i!t  in  1791,  the  vrsr  of  W,>-re'*  ?.c3^cta 

■  !■■  ^'.  i:!i  iin.  .-11  iIl rl,  -,.U'  111"  Lake  Suporiw,  evgk_   ^itB 

I  ■     _!■   II  sciileiu  lo  accinamoiif^'^'"' 

re  mant  imll-brri—M   rh 

■  ■■■■■.   I  '  '•■!  r„  .Lr  j^ea  or  the  ^roncli  tnn± 

,  l■.^Jl^L^lllll;  ]M-iiiiii.Liiii  oi   bkiikflU,  cuilery,  priiK 

.1  e^cb,  aiiU  cicbuiiged  in  wiuter  Tor  Alts,  nbicM 
I  iti  cutioea,  carrying  ouch  nbuiil  6S  packages  ai 
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fktj  opened  farms  on  the  Pite  of  St.  Panl  and  vicinity:    At  this  time  the  American  emi 
ipmuts  had  made  no  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien.     In  October, 
J633,  Rev.  W.  T.  Boutwell  established,  at  Leech  Lalie,  the  first  Protestant  m'u*(sion  in 
3liuneaota  west  of  the  Mississippi.    In  Maj,  1835,  the  first  church  in  Minnesota  wa^  organ- 
ized in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling,  bj  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Williamson  and  Rev.  J.D.  Stevens, 
missionaries  of  the  AmericHU  Boan)  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Dakotubs.    In  ]bi4.*i,  a 
settiemmt  was  begun  on  the  site  of  Stillwater,a  mill  aind  other  improvements  commenceil. 
The  next  year  the  first  mill  in  Minnesota,  above  Fort  Snelling,  was  built  by  B.  Gervuis, 
five  miles  northeast  of  St.  Paul,  at  a  point  later  known  as  Little  Canada.     In  the  year 
1842.  a  store  and  some  other  trading  shops  were  opened  at  St.  Paul,  which  made  it  the 
xincleus  of  a  settlement. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  Wisconsin  as  a  state,  that  part  of  Minne- 
ff^ota  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  included  within  it,  and  that  part  west  in  the 
Territory  of  Iowa. 

**  On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  bill  was  passed  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
"vhofle  boundary  on  the  west  extended  to  the  Missouri  River.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  Uie  bill,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  the  region  was  little  more  than  a  wild- 
erness. The  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Lake  Itasca,  was  unceded 
bj  the  Indians. 

At  Wapashaw  was  a  trading  post  in  charge  of  Alexis  Bailly,  and  here  also  resided  the 
ancient  voyagcur,  of  fourscore  years,  A.  Rocque.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  was  a  store- 
lioiise  kept  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Richards.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  lived  the  eccentric 
^ellsy  whose  wife  was  a  bois  brulo — a  daughter  of  the  deceased  trader,  Duncan  Gniham. 
The  two  unfinished  buildings  of  stone,  on  the  beautiful  bank  opposite  the  renowiieil  Maid- 
en's Rock,  and  the  surrounding  skin  lodges  of  his  wife*s  relatives  and  friends,  presented  a 
XTide  hut  picturesque  scene.  Above  the  lake  was  a  cluster  of  bark  wigwams,  the  Dukotah 
'villa<re  of  Raymneccha,  now  Red  Wing,  at  which  was  a  Presbyterian  mission  house.  l*he 
xxezt  settlement  was  Kaposia.  aUo  an  Indian  village,  and  the  residence  of  a  Presbyterian 
xnissionary,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Vv  illianison,  M.D. 

On  the  etist  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  first  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix, 

■^vas  Point  Douglas,  then,  as  now,  a  small  hamlet.     At  Red  Rock,  the  site  of  a  former 

Methodist  mixsion  station,  there  were  a  few  farmers.     St.  Paul  was  just  emerging  from  a 

<9oUection  of  Indian  whisky  shops,  and  birch-roofed  cabins  of  half-breed  voyageurs.    Here 

^nd  there  a  frame  tenement  was  erected;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Himi.  H.  M.  Rice, 

mrho  had  obtained  an  interest  in  the  town,  some  warehouses  were  being  construcleii,  and 

tiw  foundations  of  the  American  House  were  laid.     In  lb49,  the  population  had  increased 

V>  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  inhabitants,  for  rumors  had  gone  abroad  that  it 

floif^t  be  mentioned  in  the  act,  creating  the  territory,  as  the  ciipital." 

The  oflScers  appointed  by  President  Taylor  for  the  territory  were,  Alex.  Ramsay,  of  Pa., 

Steruor;  0.  K.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  secretury;  A.  Goodrich,  of  Tenn.,  chief  ju:»tice;  B.  B. 
cckcr,  of  Ky-,  and  David  Cooper,  of  Pu.,  associate  judges;  H.  L.  M<jss,  U.  S.  di^itrict 
attorney;  and  A.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  mjirshal.    The  governor  and  other  oflicers  soon 
*iter  arrived  at  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  territorial  government  was  organized. 
Henry  H.  Sibley,  of  Mich.,  was  shortly  after  elected  the  first  delegate  to  congress.    The 
territorial  legislature  met  on  the  Hd  of  September,  and  elected  David  Olmsted  president 
^  the  council,  and  Joseph  W.  Furber  as  speaker  of  the  house.     The  next  day  they  assem- 
bled in  the  dining  room  of  the  town  hotel, and,  after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  D.  lieill,  the  gov- 
^jior  delivered  his  message.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  body  was  to  incoriK)rate  **  the 
^istoricil  Societv  of  Minnesota.'*    The  t«>tal  population  of  the  territory,  on  the  1 1th  of 
J««e,  1849,  was  4.049. 

On  the  33d  of  Feb.,  1656,  the  U.  S.  sehate  authorized  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form 
^ 'tate  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  I'his  was  effected  in  the 
feeding  October,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1858,  the  senate  passed  the  bill  admitting 
^nne^ia  iuto  the  Union.  Henry  M.  Rice  and  James  Shields  were  the  first  representa- 
"J^of  the  new  state  in  the  national  ^giate.  In  a  census  taken  in  1857,  preliminary  to 
*^i«bD,  the  population  was  ascertdfljlto  be  150,037. 

^ike  all  new  states,  Minnesota  h^^Ho  injured  by  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  land, 
S^llv  in  town  sites.    Prior  to  thalnnmercial  revulsion  of  1857,  it  was  estimated  that 

^  towii  Bites  had  been  recorded,  ^ough  to  aooommodate  a  town  popnlation  of  over  two 
■•ttioii. 


iiiDeBota  extends  from  latitade  43®  3(K  to  48®,  and  in  longitude  from 
29^  to  91®  12^:  it  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Lake  Superior  and  Wiscon- 


I 
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n;  on  the  N.  by  tlie  British  PoMessions;  on  the  W.  by  Datotali  T< 
iry,  and  od  the  t^.  by  Iowa:  its  grealcdt  length  north  and  Mulh  ia  380  uili 
111  it  boa  a  breadth  varying  from  1S3  to  358  miles:  total  area  Sl,259  squat« 
lilcs. 

Hitinesota  occupips  tlio  elevnted  plateftu  of  Niirlh  America.  At  the  "  bi^htb  of 
ind,"  or  HavUar*  dtt  Torrct,  in  the  northern  pure  of  the  state,  Int  47  dee,'7  idir. 
nil  lonz-  95  dof^.,  "nrc  tha  eourcel  of  the  three  gmU  rttcr  sTHtemR  of  Itio  cimti' 
ant  The  ilones  of  the  adjncent  Tslleyn,  meeting  upon  thi»  e'cntral  ridge,  gi<«  ta 
ic  surface  of  Minnesota,  vrilh  th^giene'ra,!  (unectof  nn  tincliilntinft  nUin,  thn  iihnp« 

B  pjDUDidal  mof.  down  whuse  oppoHite  Bides  the  tvoters  detiaimd  to  their  Ofcon 
illetd."  Two  tliirda  of  thin  Burfone  feeds  the  MisgiBfiippi  with  lie  WHlero,  whiell 
IU8  find  their  way  to  tlic  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  remainder  nf  th«  inirfaits  oon- 
ilintcs  in  about  cquiit  proportions  to  the  Hed  Itiver  (if  the  North,  fluwinj;  into 
udeon'i  Iliw,  and  t<i  Luke  Superior,  irhoae  final  outlet  to  iho  ocean  la  throu^  the 
ulf  of  at  Liiwrenea.  Tht.>  lli^hth  of  Land  ii  about  1,500  feet  aban  thn  Oulf 
r  Mexico,  and  is  the  only  hilly  region,  exoeptlng  the  trap  Buuimit*  north  of  Lalu 
iinerior. 

1'he  mnjestie  MiRsrsnippi  takes  its  ri«e  umoni:  the  hills  of  Lnko  ItoircB,  and  floit) 
If  707  miles  thrnngh  thn  ntate.  The  MinneMta,  470  miles  long,  emptiee  into  tin 
lissinsippi  Qve  miles  aliorn  ^t.  Pnnl,  ami  is  now  nnvisnhle  fur  Htenmcrs  (it  2ii 
ilen,  to  the  mouth  of  die  Yellow  Uediclne.  The  Ked  Kiver  hn«  n  IcnsCh  i>f  37? 
lilen,  to  the  British  tine.  The  SL  Croix  Uiver,  so  ralaablu  for  its  uineriea,  in  nav- 
;nble  for  52  miles.  Lake  l~uperior  washes  1IJ7  tnilea  of  tlis  btmier  of  the  »laA^ 
id  the  St  Lonix  Blver,  at  its  extreme  west  end,  ie  oaTigshle  21  miles. 

Hon.  B.  K  Meeker,  n  ten  vcnrs'  reaidenC  in  Minnesota,  wrilinu  in  ISCO,  ehrm      « 
!acriptioQ  of  its  climute,  soil  and  general  renourecs,  which  we  copy  in  an  alimlf^    t' 

Th»  climntB  of  Minneiola  ia  nlreadj  proTerhlnllj  good.     IW  ooniptete  aieroptlon  ti n 

liner.,  i>  cnnnertod  lij  all  who  h»vB  teptail  ll  hy  noliinl  ntiimn.     Then  i*  lurtly  ■  I- ■     ■    ■ 
'  glly.^r  nclgbborbnod  in  Ihg  Ftulr.  that  if  iiol  nbli-  to  btar  le^timunr  to  more  Ibsn  o 
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will  soon  learn  bj  obierration  and  ezp«rienoe  to  keep  them  separate  and  apart  by  taking 
Be  by  the  foreloek. 

The  antamns  of  Minnesota  are  brigbt,  elear,  and  dry — well  adapted  to  the  cutting  and 
ring  of  bay,  and  the  in-gatbering  of  tbe  crops.  It  is  also  tbe  best  season  for  sport,  as 
nting,  flsbing,  and  driving.  No  state  in  tbe  Union  bas  better  natural  roads  and  tborougb- 
"OS,  and  at  tbis  season  yon  can  safely  drive  a  carriage  to  tbe  Red  River — tbence  down 
»t  ricb  valley  of  land  to  tbe  Britisb  interior— or  westward  to  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
itberly  to  Iowa  or  Missouri.  A  good  team  road  yon  can  find  at  this  season  in  almost 
y  direction,  and  perfect  health  by  the  way. 

Ihe  winter  here  is  eold,  dry,  and  severe.  Snow  falls  for  sleighing  generally  about  the 
entieth  of  November,  and  from  that  time  to  Christmas.  After  that  but  little  snow  falls, 
d  it  is  uniform  winter  till  spring  comes,  when  it  makes  its  exit  rather  unceremoniously. 
It  let  no  one  suppose  that  winter  here  is  cheerless  and  void  of  social  interest.  In  no  part 
tbe  country  are  there  more  social  appliances  and  social  pleasuits  than  in  Minnesota, 
cenms,  lecture- rooms,  social  and  dancing  parties,  sleighing  excursions  by  day  and  by 
tonligbt,  are  common  sources  of  pleasure  from  tbe  capitol  to  tbe  country  hamlet.  Tbis, 
I,  is  tbe  season  for  harvesting  tbe  pine  forest — an  employment  half  business  and  half 
(asare — a  crop  gathered  in  tbe  winter  and  manufactured  and  sold  in  tbe  spring  and 
nmar. 

Minnesota,  like  all  tbe  other  states,  bas  more  or  less  of  poor  or  indifferent  soil ;  at  the 
na  time  few  states  in  tbe  Union  have  more  productive  or  remunerating  lands  than  Min- 
iota,  and  these  are  admirably  distributed  so  as  ultimately  to  equalise  tbe  population 
roBgb  tbe  several  important  districts  marked  by  the  physical  geography  of  tbe  country. 
a  great  natural  subdivisions  of  tbe  state  are :  • 

[.  Tbe  Lake  Superior  region  or  the  region  extending  some  sixty  miles  around  tbe  head 
the  great  lake  that  bears  that  name.     This  district  is  for  the  most  part  woodland.    Most 
the  soil  is  thin,  low,  and  wet,  with  here  and  thei^  a  fertile  locality  of  hard  wood,  as  ash, 
^r  maple,  and  elm,  having  a  clay  or  bard-pan  subsoil.     But  little  of  tbis  region  is  at 
went  settled,  and  it  is  generally  unknown  to  the  emigrating  public,  as  no  road  bas  yet 
*n  completed — from  Superior  City  to  the  Mississippi — a  distance  of  eighty  miles  only, 
is  to  be  regretted,  and  the  government  is  to  be  blamed,  that  it  has  never  constructed  this 
4  either  for  military  or  postal  purposes,  as  well  as  for  calling  into  requisition  and  settle^ 
nt  a  large  tract  of  tbe  public  domain,  thus  uniting,  by  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
1  two  great  valleys  of  the  continent,  the  Lake  and  Mississippi.     It  would  be  essentially 
rrtionol  highway,  and  would  speedily  force  into  settlement  all  tbe  cultivable  lands  be- 
en the  two  mighty  Waters.     This,  too,  is  the  mineral,  tbe  copper  and  iron  district  of 
nesota — tbe  onfif  region  in  America  where  copper  is  found  in  momre  purity.     When  the 
ibering  wealth  of  this  region  shall  be  appreciated,  and  capital  and  operatives  shall  have 
d  a  lodgment  in  tbis  portion  of  Minnesota,  agriculture  in  this  vicinity  will  find  an  in- 
ustible  market  and  a  rich  reward  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

.  In  the  north-west  of  the  state,  beads  tbe  great  valley  or  basin  of  the  Red  River  of 

^ortb.     This  is  almost  a  distinct  region  of  country,  and  has  many  peculiarities  in  soil 

copulation.     The  valley  proper,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  width,  being  timbered  and 

e  and  of  tbe  very  richest  soil,  composed  of  a  deep  black  loam,  resting  upon  a  clayey 

ition.     This  is  a  vast  luxuriant  grass  region — the  ancient  paradise  of  the  buffalo  herds 

t  which. they  have  just  been  driven  by  the  vanguard  and  outpofet  of  our  progressiva 

tion.     This  great  valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  barley, 

wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

The  Upper  Mississippi.    By  this  I  mean  so  much  of  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Upper  Mis* 

as  liea  north  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.    On  the  east  side  or  left  hana  of  this 

om  ita  source  to  the  falls,  the  soil  is  generally  inferior,  and  yet  there  are  many  por« 

it  are  good  and  yield  well.     On  the  west  side,  however,  tbe  soil  is  not  only  good 

rally  excellent.     The  Sauk  River  valley,  the  Crow  River  valley  and  its  branches, 

•rpassed  fn  fertility  and  productiveness  in  any  western  atate.     This  region  is  not 

settled  but  populous,  and  is  very  productive  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  oom,  and  pota- 

b  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  the  falls  to  St.  Louis,  the  most  aeoessibla 

aarket. 

»  St.  Peter's  or  Minnesota  valley.     This  is  an  immense  district  of  agricultural  and 
ids,  stretching  south -westerly^st,  and  then  north-westerly,  embracing  a  tract 
e  hundred  miles,  fertile  in  etdk  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which 
nd  cheaply  floated  to  the  MllHaippi,  thence  south  to  the  best  market. 
'  Minnesota,  or  all  that  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
ir  Minnesota  River,  including  the  very  rich  and  fertile  country  drained  by  the 
This  whole  country  is  well  settled,  and  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wheat, 
that  do  best  in  Minnesota  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  com— 
'.  always  a  certain  crop.     The  average  yield  of  wheat  this  year  is  supposed  to 
e  bushels  to  tbe  acre,  the  largest  average  of  any  state  of  the  Union, 
mineral  coal  in  Minnesota,  but  tbe  country'is  otherwise  well  supplied  with 
aa  for  manufacturing.    For  a  prairie  state,  it  is  by  far  the  baat  w«Q4a4  lAil 
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limlicred  ar  theiL  nit      AU  tbe  roglno  fantwHU  the  Upper  Miiaiiiipf i  aaj  Iha  Qnkt  Uka  i) 

t  ihink  iL  ii  iht)  bei>t  walersil  ciuitrf  In  the  varld.     A  lettkr  oui  hirdlj  wleel  him  > 
fkriB  ia  Any  pui  aC  the  mta  Ihct  will  not  hi  neu  ■  firiug,  a  sre«k,  M  Uk«.    CuMdu  ud 


from  (%toago  by  <tiie  vsual  roa^  of  traTel.  The  «i*tii  part  of  St.  Paul  ataii4fl 
upoD  a  plain  of  land  about  80  feet  above  the  river,  ana  800  above  the  ^Gulf 
(if  Mexico,  on  one  of  the  most  beaut,ifvil  aad  commanding  of  sites.  "  Com- 
fliereiallyi  it  is  the  key  to  «11  the  v$%t  region  north  of  it,  and,  by  the  Minne- 
sota River,  to  die  immense  valley  drained  through  that  important  tributary 
^  the  Mississippi,  Th»  approu^ch  to  it  from  \mow  i$  gicand  and  imposing. 
The  traveler,  lUfler  leaving  Dubuque  nearly  300  miles  below,  sees  nothing  to 
i^mind  him  of  a  eity  untH  he  rounds  the  bend  in  the  river  below  St.  Paul, 
irhjen  her  iM  spices,  subatantifd  business  houetes,  and  neat  dwellings  burst 
upon  his  view."  St  Faxil  b  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  continent, 
and  is  Dhe  prominent  bnsinoss  point  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  healthy  of  countries.    Popvlatioo  18610, 10,401. 

The  first  settlera  at  St.  Paul  were  the  Swiss,  originally  from  Pembiaa,  Lord  SeUurk^i 
oolonjt  GO  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  the  spring  of  1^5,  the  colonists  there  were  driven 
firom  their  homes  by  a  terrible  freshet  in  the  river,  consequent  upon  the  melting  of  the^ 
snows.  "After  the  flood,  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  land  of  their  adversity,  and 
they  became  the  pioneers  in  emigration  and  agriculture  .in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  At  one 
time  a  party  of  sSiS  departed  for  the  United  States,  who  found  homes  at  different  points  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Before  the  eastern  wave  of  emigration  had  ascended  be- 
yond Prairie  du  Ghi^,  the  Swiss  had  opened  farms  on  and  near  St.  Paul,  and  should  be 
nqogilixBd  as  the  first  actual  settlers  in  the  country.*'  They  first  located  on  the  laud  on 
llie  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  St.  Paul  and  Fort  Snelling,  and  commenced  im- 
,proremeotB.  In  Mai:ch,  l83o,  the  commander  at  the  fort  selected  this  land  as  a  part  of 
a  military  reservation.  It  was,  therefore,  withheld  from  sale.  The  setUers,  .who  were 
<wiiicipaUy  the  Swiss,  were  ordered  to  be  removed  by  the  war  department.  On  the  6th  and 
«th  of  May,  1840,  the  troops  from  the  fort,  with  undue  haste,  removed  these  unfortunate 
people,  and  destroyed  their  cabins:  they  then  removed  to  the  site  of  St.  Paul:  among 
them  were  Messrs.  Massey,  Perrv,  Garvis  and  Pierrie. 

"  The  year  [18.18]  that  the  Dakotahs,MM  J^l«Mid  east  ctf  Ihe  #i«WMVPi.^  M^.KiMll 
in  bis  History  of  Minnesota,  **  a  Canadian  f^^uchman,  by  the  njime  of  rartmt,  the  AA^l 
!Qr  SB  Indian  irhisky  seller,  erected  a  Bhai\^  nt  wh$lt.  is  now  tj^  pt^f^S^fm  Pt^awrtdm^jlftnil- 
ii^  in  St.  Paul.  Ignorant  and  overbeari|^|^4$itt;iMi  JiM^ie^r  imQiie  ithao  WjiRhI*  jiiesti- 
tote  of  one  eye,  and  the  other  resembling  •(itiA^.iij^^l^  be  «(•#  a  ffMfl  jepE^MlM^®  of 
Caliban. 

Id  the  year  I8tf2«  some  one  writing  a  letter  ie  |^  JFOggery,  for  the  want  of  a  more 
««plMiikKis  Dame,  designated  the  plfice  as  *  Pig*s  Eye/  referring  to  the  peculiar  appearance 
•f'thl  whisky  sellier.  The  rep\y  to  the  letter  was  directefi  i|i  good  fftith  to  *  Pig*s  Eye,' 
and  was  received  in  due  time. 

In  1842,  the  late  Henry  Jackson,  of  Mahkato,  settled  at  the  same  spot,  and  erected  the 
%bU  eiore  on  the  bight  just  above  the  lower  lauding;  and  shortly  after,  Roberts  and  Siinp* 
Mn  followed,  and  opened  small  Indian  trading  shops.  In  the  year  1846,  the  site  of  oL 
VrnaH  iwae.ehiefij  occupied  by  a  few  shautie?,  owned  by  *  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
■Qct,*'  who  sold  rum  to  the  soldier  and  Indian.  It  was  despised  by  all  deceut  white  men, 
mud  known  to  the  Dakotahs  by  an  expression  in  their  tongue,  which  means,  the  place 
where  thev  sell  minue-wakan."  * 

S(..PeQl  ^<^  l<^i<^  off  as  a  town  into  lots  in  July,  1647,  by  Ira  B.  Bruneoa,  of  Prairie  da 
C^MCO,  in  the  einployment  of  residents.  "  The  u  <mes  of  those  who  were  then  sole  pro- 
wiecors,  barring  Uncle  Sam's  pi-ior  lien,  were  Vetal  Querin,  Ale^.  R.  M'Leod,  Heiu^y 
facksoD,  HartslK>ni  k  Randall,  Louis  Robert*,  Bei\i  Gervais,  David  Farribault,  A.  L.Lar- 
peptear,  J.  W.  Simpson,  and  J.  .Oemarrais."  Fur  a  ye^  or  two  the  plaqo  showed  no  signs 
tf  |t  pr^BBii*iDg  future,  until  the  Hon.  ilepry  M.  Rice  bought  ii|,  and  by  his  energy  and 
n^nuitioD  for  forecast,  ^  infused  new  life  into  the  place."  When  the  t^itoriaj  bill  for 
the  omninliQn  of  Minnesota  was  pas^,  St.  Paul,  tlirough  the  exertions  of  Hon.  Henij 
ff.  SiClejf  was  named  as  the  temporary  capital,  'the  act  was  signed  on  the  3d  of  Marc^' 
ljM9.  .flAyeNeill: 

**Mm9  Uhip  M  month  after  the  adjotiKmrnent  of  eongrass,  jjtut  at  ^ve,  on  the  Ath  of  Aprils 
Miid.ftircii^  fe^ls  of  thunder. and  torrepts  of  ra^n,  the  weoKly  steam  paqk9t,  the  first  to 
iHse  Uf.Wpy  MMre*U|h  the  iej  barrier  of  Lako  Pepin,  rounded  the  rocsy  point,  whintliog 
ls)i4  end  leegf  M  ir  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings.  Before  she  was  safely  moo^  to  the  iand^ 
'*"'    shoiits  of  the  excited  villagers  annoanoed  that  there  was  a  Territoiy  of  Minnesota^ 
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/bi-f  Snelling,  originBlly  called  Fort  St.  Anlhony,  i?  a  nolod  paint  Ib  tki 

bistory     of    Minneitota.        It 

Htands  on  a  lofty  bluff,  ft  milu 
nbove  .St.  Pniil.  on  Ihe  west 
bnnk  of  Eho  Mi(«i8sippi,at  the 
junction  of  ihe  MiuiicBota,and 
on  Ibe  north  bank  of  ibe  Ist- 
ler.  It  is  conipnsed  of  lurge 
ljurrncks  nnd  DumcroD*  edifices, 
lunded    by    thi.-k     walls. 


liu  pJtpetaated  in  living  lines,  is  within  a  few  minutes  drive  from  Fort  Snel' 
ling,  or  St.  Anthony,  being  between  theae  two  points. 

"  WuterfkdlB,  in  the  Dakotah  tongue,  are  called  ha-ha.     The  'A,  has  a  strong  gut- 
tural Bound,  and  the  word  is  ap- 
plied because  of  the  curling  ur 
laughing;    of   the   waters.      The 
./  yera  I-ha-ha  primaril;  means  to 

■  ^  ..  curl;    secondariljr   (o   laugh,  be- 

'"*"  causa  of  the  curling  motion  of 

the  mouth  in  lauf^hter.  The 
noise  of  Ila-ha  is  colled  by  the 
Dakotnhs  I-ho-ha,  beuause  of  iu 
reseinblitnce  to  laughter  A 
tmoll  rirulet,  tlie  outlet  of  Lake 
Harriet  and  CitlhouD,  gentlj 
gliding  over  the  bluff  iuto  an  ata- 
pbitheaCer,  forms  this  fcraceful 
waterfall  It  has  but  little  of 
'  the  uatoract's  thunder'  Niaga- 
ra sjinbulizes  the  sublime;  Ht 
AnthoDj  the  picturesque;  Ha-ha 
the  benutiful.  The  full  is  about 
sixl;  feet,  presenting  a  pnrabniie 
curve,  which  drop",  without  the 
■oust  deviation,  until  it  has  reach- 
ed its  lower  level,  when  the 
strcHin  giies  on  ittt  way  rejoicinjr, 
curling  along  in  laughing,  child- 
ish dee  at  the  graceful  feat  it  has 
performed  in  bounding  over  the 
precipice" 

Sf.  Anthoay  is  beautifully 
ututed,  on  a  gently  risin;;  pruirie,  on  the  IcH  or  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
rippi,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  8  miles  by  bod  above  St.  Paul,  2  miles 
further  north,  and  12  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  also  7  miles  by  the 
Uttet  ibove  Fort  Snelling.  "  The  Grst  dwelling  was  erected  in  this  oily  in 
tli«  lutuDin  of  1847,  and  Mrs.  Ard  Godfrey  claims  the  honor  of  having  given 
Hnh  lothe  firstof  the  fair  daughlera  of  St.  Anthony."  Ilere  is  located  the 
CniTersily  of  the  State.  .  "Minneaoti  seems  determined  to  be  in  advance  of 
dthet  states  in  education,  for  two  seclioiti  in  every  township  have  been  appro- 
pnited  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  no  other  state  having  previously 
ebbiaed  more  than  one  section  in  each  of  its  townships  for  such  a  purpose. 
tie  celebrated  Falls  of  St.  A.utbony  were  named,  in  1630,  by  their  dis- 
(o^erer,  Louis  Hennepin,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint. 

"Ibej  are  only  twenty  feet  in  bight;  but  the  scenery  does  not  derive  its  inter- 
MtftaiB  ti|«irgf»ndeur,  but  from  the  perfect  groupinK  of  rock  and  wood  and  water 
Ml  magnificent  scats.  The  Misatsslppi  is  upward  of  six  hundred  yards  wide 
*«*<  the  &lls.  These  are  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  water  drops  in  beautiful 
■"^  iheets  on  either  side  of  a  boge  masi  of  white  sandstone,  of  a  pyramidal 
"ni,  which  splila  the  stream.  The  rapids  below  extend  for  several  hundred  yards, 
•si  ire  Tery  brood,  divided  into  various  channels  by  precipitous  islands  of  sand- 
f|Wti gigantic  blocks  of  which  are  strewn  in  grotesque  confusion  at  the  base  of 
•^  nib  of  stratification  of  daizling  whiteness.  These  fantasticaJly-shaped 
"wrrfi  are  tfaiokly  wooded,  and  birch  and  maple  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to 
Wb  and  erannies  in  the  perpendicular  cliOs.  The  banks  of  tbe  river  are  of  a 
ihliBter  similar  to  the  iilands  in  its  stream.  The  snowy-white  houses  of  !SL  An> 
tkoy  an  tlnott  hiddsu  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  left  bank," 
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Situated  at  the  heftd  of  naTi^tion  on  the  Mianrippi,  with  m  VB^bito^ 
irnter  potrer,  St,  Aiithouy  has  a  fin«  pTospeet  of  Iie<Kmimg  an  itnportAnt  mui- 
uractiiring  ond  commFrpial  city.  It  has  abuudau^e  nf  building  stone,  is  io  a 
rich  ngripultaral  region,  ami  with  abuodanco  of  lumbflr  in  ila  vicinity. 

LmmcdiHtolj  opposite  St.  Anthony  is  the  thriving  tftwn  »f  .VianeapoKi. 
An  elegnnt  suspension  bridge  coiiuocta  the  two  plac-ea.  "A«  a  wore  of 
beauty  and  art  it  can  hardly  be  snrpaaaed,  vhile  it  has  ihe  appearatico  ftf 
greut  solidity:  ita  tnu?Kive  cublos  boiiij;  firmly  anchored  on  either aidv  in  tho 
eolid  rock.  The  worb  was  undertuken  in  th«  eprrn^  of  1864,  and  flnisheil 
the  ne«t  year,  at  an  cKpense  of  ovw  IW,tWI>,  being  tho  firet  suspenaion 
bridge  ever  built  in  a  territory,  and  thn  ftrat  tr>  ^pan  tTi«  I'atkor  of  Waters," 
The  two  places,  St.  Anthony  and  ]ll)»n«BpDlis,  hnvs  nnitcdiy  nhMl  7,000 
inhabitants. 

Trarelcrs  visiting  this  region  are  a|rt  lA  be  elwinent  in  ihcir  dnMTlptloM.  Part 
of  this  i»  DO  do jbt  lo  be  attributed  to  tb*  imre,  drj,  hmcini;  ntnoK^frQ.  whifih  nut 
only  imparlit  a  wondrous  distinctocM  l«  j.tie  whole  landsiMlM.  l«»Ang  mwnntvd 
ctiitrmn  to  the  akica  aliovo,  and  to  the  Mrtli  Wfteath,  but  to  Drtunnt  nft  Oi«  aysltim 
with  the  seniation  of  high  henlth,  tiial  the  strsniter  lorriia  upon  nK  wHift*  nronnd 
him  with  moat  pleasing emotiona  'llit  •fffrel  of  ibiaelMtic,  hrn^^vlflg  atiutplniTn 
hu.  indeed,  been  described  by  anme,  M  M  ti»*»  pmdm^ina  in  ibem  ■  buett'X'.V 
of  feeline,  that  they  oould  compare  to  iwtbhtfr  bnc  the  exhflBmtton  iifetaiarmi  hy  a 
■liglit  indulgence  in  nrd^nt  spirits  I  Her*  the  wcnlc  innn  T^i^la  »  Rtrot^  man,  tni 
the  itrong  man  a  ginnti  The  enthug«hM(}o  Bond,  in  hi*  wnrk  nn  Miimnwita.  Mix 
that,  ovring  to  the  strengthening  natute  of  the  cDmNte,  Ibn  Iftbor  n{  one  hnn  kill 
proUnce  more,  and  yield  a  krtier  Huff^  dlmte  hh  fnM*«ritiML  IhilQ  in  MiT  Mhrr 
western  slate  or  territory,  "  We  have,"  says  he,  "  none  of  (hit  mnjraof,  ftno  debil- 
ity, and  agues,  thiit  turn  men  into  feeble  women  in  the  hnrreat  Geld,  as  they  have 
south  of  us.  Labor  here  stands  firm li/  on  ila  /«;if,the  joarround,and  JriaalAinj* 
thrvvyhl- 

An.ono'tbHtrsVpIflrsIn  f.bi«rr..T;it.    «hn  hnve  BnnVnr,    In    iM  »».;».    I.  th. 
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-  At  A  place  of  8nBim«r  raMirt»  tbounding  in  all  the  reqaSritea  of  pleatwe  and  health,  St 
Anthony  excels  all  the  watering  places  of  the  fashionable  and  expensive  east.  As  for 
tte  FalU  of  St.  Anthony,  they  are  ruined  by  Tanlcee  enterpriset  and  ail  their  beauty  has 
departed.  If  ills*  foundries,  dams  and  lumber  rafts  hare  spoilt  all  of  naturf*s  romaniio 
lovelineee  by  tlieir  InnoTatioast  and  voa  would  be  astonislied  to  see  the  hoadreds  of  houses 
leeently  erected  here,  some  of  whicn  are  beautiful  and  costly  specimens  of  architecture, 
thjit  would  prove  ornaments  to  any  city.  The  Winston  House,  at  St.  Anthony,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  hotels  of  the  north-west,  built  of  stone  at  a  cost  of  ^1 10,000, 
and  furnished  in  prinoNV  style.     It  is  now  filled  with  southern  people. 

This  is  my  fourth  day  nere,  and  I  already  begin  to  experience  the  fine  effects  of  the  in- 
vigorating climate  and'  stimulating  atmosphere.  I  have  been  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
Ibuud  the  sport  excellent.  There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  have  seen 
none  of  them  yet.  The  chief  shooting  is  the  pmirie  chicken,  and  they  are  in  abundance 
in  the  plains  and  stubble  fields.  For  fishing  one  can  hardlv  go  amiss.  Within  a  ranee  of 
from  six  to  twenty  miles  from  the  town,  are  several  magnificent  lakes.  In  all  of  theset 
the  greatest  quan^ty  of  fish  is  to  be  found,  such  as  perch,  of  various  kinds,  pickerel,  base, 
trout,  etc.,  while  in  numerous  small  streams,  hundreds  of  trout — the  regular  ape^kUd  trow 
— «re  taken  daily.  A  gay  and  Joyous  party  of  us  yesterday  visited  Lake  Mlnnetonka, 
where  we  got  up  a  verv  handsome  picnic,  and  had  a  good  time.  A  party  of  six  gentle* 
men,  all  from  the  south,  are  to  stirt  to-morrow  for  the  buffalo  grounds  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  on  a  grand  hunting  expedition. 

The  Minnesota  River  and  Fort  Snelling,  as  well  as  the  prettv  little  Falls  of  Minne-ha* 
ha,  lie  betifeen  8t  Paul  and  this  place.  From  the  highta  of  ^ort  Snelling  a  most  en* 
duinting  View  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Minnesota  is  had|  and  the  traveler  looks  out  upon 
the  vast  plain,  stretching  away  beneath  hi<«  vision,  with  emotions  of  surprise— almost  of 
bewilderment-— at  the  stupendous  scene.  What  teealiht  u>kat  richet  have  the  United  States 
asl  Mqmred  in  the  jm$se$8ion  of  thU  great  domain  of  the  north? 

Wimmay  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  150  miles  below  Saint  Paal, 
and  has  4,000  inhabitants.  It  was  named  A'om  the  Indian  maiden 
Winona,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  threw  herself  from  a  cliff  into  Lake 
Pepin,  and  found  a  frrave  in  its  waters,  rather  than  wed  an  uncongenial 
Vrave.  Bed  Wing  and  Hantings  are  smaller  towns,  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
first  the  seat  of  Hamlin  University,  a  methodist  institution,  and  on  that 
beautiful  expansion  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake  Pepin;  Hastings  is  25  miles  be- 
low St.  Paul. 

Mendota  is  on  a  beautiful  island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  with 
Uie  Mississippi.     It  possesses  great  advantages  in  position,  and  was  for  a 
'ong  time  a  noted  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company.     Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  Mendota  rises  the  lofty  Pilot  Knob,  which  is  much 
Visited. 

Seside  the  aboye  there  are  numerous  other  rising  towns  in  Minnesota,  of 
^bich  we  have  not  descriptions  at  hand,  as  Wahashato,  Shakopee^  Le  Sueur^ 
-^ncolleiy  SHUioater^  Lake  City,  etc.  Whatever  descriptions  may  be  given 
^  the  rising  towns  in  the  west  are  of  doubtful  value,  excepting  as  a  matter 
^^  liistory,  for  often  is  the  rapidity  of  their  increase  so  great,  that  the  sta- 
tmt.iep  of  one  season  are  of  no  reliability  as  a  basis  of  knowledge  a  few  seasons 
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Nichotai  Perrot  wns  one  of  Ihose  master  minds  who«p  cntcrprl«*s  murk  the  Hft- 
lor;  of  their  timek.  IW  wm  b;  birth  a  Ciinadliin,  brcrd  ta  tno  ascit^nwrnn  of  k 
frontier  life  Educnt^  bj  service  to  th«  Je^uita,  be  bcl^um«  familinr  wtitb  the  ci»- 
tomB  and  lnn;ninges  of  tbe  MTogea  of  tbe  lakes  of  tbe  fnr  west  V««n  bofore  Ia 
8&]le  laiincbed  tliu  GriQiu  un  I^k?  Brie,  he  vm  scot  by  goTernnient  nti  lui  ormnil 
to  tbe  tribes  of  the  north-trast,  and  pens lTal«<1  eveii  «.<■  far  »uuth  as  ChicuEO.  H« 
was  the  first  man  knonn  to  have  built  ft  trading!  post  on  the  Upper  Mimiaslfipi, 
which  he  did  on  the  sborr's  of  Luke  Pepia  AcordinK  tii  the  Dakotafa  tnuiitinn, 
he  Rftve  seed  and  com  to  their  people,  throuj;h  the  inHuence  of  which  tli«  DakutAh« 
began  to  be  led  awaj  from  the  rico  grounds  of  the  Mille  Lac  region. 

Lmiia  Ilettnipin  waa  born  in  Alli,  Kethorlnnda.  He  was  bred  a  pricct  of  the 
Ki<collect  branch  of  tha  Franciscans.  From  his  vouth  he  had  a  pBMUou  fur  travst 
tmd  adventure,  and  nought  out  the  sooiet;  of  strangprn,  ''  who  SMnt  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  orhsnrsome  new  thing."  In  1676,  ho  wdiiomod 
with  io;  the  order  from  bis  superior  to  embark  for  Canada.  He  ac  com  pan  led  Ia 
Salic  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  explore  the  for  we^t.  In  Feb.,  I6H0.  hi;  was 
diBpiitchcd  bj  Liv  t^alle,  with  two  vojoKeurs  in  a  uunoe,  on  a  vojSfe  of  di»4titi'ry 
up  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  on  this  jcmrney  lliut 
he  discovered  and  named  the  FaJU  of  !^t,  Anthonr.  In  1683,  be  publubed,  at 
Paris,  a  tolerably  correct  tM^ouut  of  his  trnTels  in  MinneiMtn.  In  IG98,  bu  isisued 
an  enlarged  edi^on.  dedicated  to  King  William,  in  which  hn  fatanl;  claimetl  14 
have  descended  the  Mississippi  l«  lu  moath.  Mis  dsseriptlDni  were  atntcD  from 
the  works  of  other  travelers.  Wiching  to  return  lo  Ctmada.  tb»  minister  of  Louli 
XIV  wrote,  "As  his  tnnjei>tv  is  not  aaciafled  with  the  conduct  of  tha  frinr,  it  u  bis 
pleasure  that  if  he  return  thither,  thnt  they  arrt'st  and  Bend  him  to  the  intendunt 
nt  Itochefort"  "  In  the  veitT  ITOI,  he  was  still  in  Europe,  attached  to  a  wnnml 
in  llalj.     He  appears  lo  have  died  in  obscurity,  unwept  and  unhonursd.'' 

Jean  K  KieolUt  was  born  in  1790,  in  Cluses,  Savoy,  t^o  poor  were  his  puwnU 
that  he  was  obliged,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  to  gain  a  snhsisttnce  by  pUv- 
ing  upon  Ibe  Qute  nnd  violin.  When  ten  yenr^  old,  he  was  Mpprecdci>d  ton  wuti'Ji- 
innkcr.  and  turned  bis  leisure  hours  to  th«  studv  of  mathematlDS.     He  evuntunllv 
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loto  b)(  b«aoai.  but  they  w«r«diol>d  (hii  melanefaal;  aatl (faction.  H«  iltept  bsneuth  the 
aodUimwMj,  in  th«  rieinlty  of  the  Ckpittl  of  tke  Oktion,  hut  hli  nstne  wllJ  cODtinae  to  he 
eheriabad  Id  Mioasiota  u  ddb  of  its  ttvrlj  eiplorera,  &nd  on*  of  lu  beat  rriends.  Ths  la- 
tronomer,  the  geologitt,  and  Iht  cbriatUn  geDtlemBn,  Jobd  S.  Nieollet,  will  long  be  ra- 
msinhered  in  eonneetios  villi  (he  hittor7  of  the  nortb-ireat. 


Lake  Ilatca  is  one  or  tlio  muUilude  of  those  clear,  beaiitiTul  slieets  of  wHter 
whioh  da  GO  abound  in  Klinnesoto,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  colled,  by 
the  earlj  French  voyageurs, 
the  ••People  nf  the  Laket.'' 
It  is  estimated  iij  Schooluraft, 
that  within  its  bonlcni  nre  ten 
thouannd  or  thene,  and  it  ia 
thought,  it  ia  measurably  to 
them  that  the  hua  hand  man  of 
Minnesota  is  so  blessed  witli 
abundance  of  summer  rains. 
The  waters,  pure,  sweet,  and 
cold,  abound  with  fish  of  de- 
licinus  liavor  Tlio  Indianv 
oiten  reared  their  hnbitations 
on  thu  miir^ina  of  the  moat 
bcautirul  and  pictiirei>i)ue. 
T  h  e  greater  number  are 
isolated  and  destitute  of  out- 
lets; usually  of  an  oval  form, 
and  from  one  to  two  and  tlirea 
miles  in  diamefer,  "  with  clear 
white  Bandy  shores,  gentle, 
grassy  slopes,  or  rimmed  with 
walls  of  rock,  their  pebbly 
beaches,  sparkling  with  cor- 
nelians and  agates,  while  the 
oak    groTe    or  denser  wood 


ly  night  reflect  the  glories  of 
Indian  maiden,  ia  especially 
13  min. 


:h  ikirta  its  mar^n,  completes  the  jirncerul  outti 
imoat  all  these  sheets  of  water  that  by  day  and 
Humrthem  sky.  the   lake  named  Itatva,  from  an 

'"Mied.    For  here,  from   the   lap  of  encircliug  hills,  in  latitude  47  deg. 
MiK,  ],&T5  feet  a^te  the  ocean,  and  2,527  milea  from  it,  by  its  own  meander- 

^tl>e  Mississippi,  the  Father  of  Waters,  Ends  his  birth-place. 
u  Itasca  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civilixed  world  as  the  snurco 
jf  tti(  Mississippi,  by  Mr.  Henry  R  Scboolorafi,  Indian  a^ent  at  Sault  Ste.  Klorie. 
■itlieiQninier  of  1832,  he  was  giren  charge  of  an  expedition  to  visit  the  Indians 
■"fil  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  Attached  to  the  expedition  was  a  military 
S***!  nnder  Lieut  James  Allen,  Dr.  Houghton,  (jeologist  of  Michi^n,  and  Rev. 
*  T.  Bootwell,  who  wiis  sent  out  by  the  Ameritan  Board,  preliminary  to  esfab- 
™uijj  Eoiisions  among  the  Indians.  They  crossed  over  from  the  west  end  (if  Lake 
°°>*noT,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  July,  reached  the 
^Uke,  named  Itasca  by  Mr,  Schoolcran.  "With  the  exceptioQoftraders.no 
^nea  bad  ever  traced  the  Mississippi  so  far.  Thelake  is  about  eight  miles 
ulrarth,  and  was  called  Elk  by  the  Ojibways,  because  of  its  regularities,  resem- 
'™Ktae  horns  of  that  animal.  Lieut.  Allen,  the  commander  of  the  military  de- 
iKasnl,  who  made  the  first  map  of  this  lake,  thus  speaks: 
'Vnm  tliMe  hills,  which  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  U^ 


ve  ram«  fniddonlv  dnwn  to  the  Inke,  and  pattaed  nearlr  tliron^h  it  to  an  Ifibni)  o«a 
its  west  end,  whort)  we  remainod  one  or  two  lioura.  W<>  w«r«  ture  tbni  «•  ha 
reached  the  tius  snureB  or  the  sroat  river,  and  a  feeting  at  K^cat  «UutiitL-liiu)  wi 
mnnifusted  by  ilII  the  party.  Mr.  tjohoolemft  hniited  a  flnc  on  &  hixb  "aT  oa  ^ 
island,  and  lefl  it  fljinic.  The  lake  is  about  seven  tnilei  long,  and  frum  one  t 
three  brood,  but  is  of  an  irregular  shapo,  conrominn  to  Ihr  hoMS  of  pine  litili 
wliiuli,  Trir  a  great  part  of  its  cireiimferenue,  rise  'abnrutly  frum  iu  abore.  It  i 
di^op,  cold,  and  very  clear,  and  seemed  to  be  well  ftockra  wiili  G»h.  Its  abort 
show  some  bowidera  of  primltire  ruck,  but  no  rock  in  i>liw«.  The  island,  ih*  onl 
one  on  the  lako,  is  one  liundred  and  Gflj  yards  long,  fifty  yarda  broad  in  the  bict 
pHt  piirt,  etevuted  twenty  or  tliirty  feel,  ovcrKrown  with  elat,  pine,  niruce,  nnd  wll 
ulii^rry.  There  can  hi  no  duubt  that  this  is  the  (rue  tovrct  and  fountain  of  tb 
longest  and  largest  brancb  of  iha  MississippL' " 


tHS   IHDUNS   or   UITtNBHOti. 

"Minnesota,  from  its  earliest  discovery,  bas  been  tho  roidtnce  of  two  powerfu 
tribefi,  the  t'hippewas  or  Ojibways,  unij  the  Sloui — prtinoiinaitd  Sua* — or  Dal 
kotahs.*  The  word  Chippewa  is  n  ooiruptiiin  of  the  t«rin  Ojibmy,  aijil  UiM  o 
Dalikotnh  sifEnifies  tb«  allied  tribes.  Til*  Winiicbngo  from  Inwa,  and  tliv  Manoti 
omies  rrom  Wisconsin,  have  reoeotly  been  removed  to  Minnesota.  Tbej  an  botl 
suiiiill  tribes  calDpnr«d  to  the  aboT6- 

The  Dahkotalis  claim  a  country  eqnal  in  extent  to  aome  of  the  mu»t  powerfia 
empires  of  Kurope,  ineludinj;  the  ^reAter  part  of  the  country  between  the  I'ppe 
Miaai^ippi  and  the  Missouri.  The  aountr;  from  Hum  River  to  the  IJirer  DeCoi 
beau  has  been  alike  claimed  by  th«K  and  (he  (Ijlbwavs,  and  has  been  the  soure 
of  many  bloodv  encounters  within  Mn  )aat  tvro  hundred  yenra.  The  l>ahk»tah 
have  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  thefr  TKce.  and  are  one  of  the  most  wa^k 
tribes  of  North  America.  They  an  divided  into  six  bandj,  nnmprieini;  III  al 
2S,(HI0  souls.  Besides  these,  a  revolted  band  of  th«  Siuiti,  Jt.OOO  «tnM)t  mHo 
Oslnipoilles,  reside  just  ea«t  of  the  Ko«ky  Mountains,  apvo  ><a«katoliawaa  Rite 
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hf  ithtn  hi  the  mSSky  state, Just  below  the  Bead,  into  large  bunches.  This  arrangn- 
aient  prevents  these  birds  mm  pressing  the  heads  down  when  within  their  reach. 
HThen  ripe,  the  Indians  pass  among  it  with  canoes  lined  with  blankets,  into  which 
Aey  bemi  the  stalks  and  whip  off  the  grain  with  sticks ;  and  so  abundant  is  it 


^>^t  SB  expert  sqnaw  will  soon  fill  »  canoe.    After  being  gathered  it^  Is  dried  and 

V^t  iBto  skins  or  baskets  for  use.    Thej  boil  or  parch  i^  and  eat  it  in  the  winter 

**MoB  with  their  pemmican.    Beside  the  pemmican  and  wild  rice,  the  coantry 

{^nds  in  sngar-maple,  from  which  the  Indians  make  immense  qaantitiesof  sugar. 

*W  eouatrj  abounds  with  fine  grores,  interspersed  with  open  plains  clothed  with 

^  irild  gmsnnn    thtiir  lakes  ana  rivers  of  pure  water  are  well  stored  with  fish, 

^  their  soil  with  the  whortleberry,  blackberry,  wild  plum,  and  crab  ftpple ;  so 

^  this  tidented  and  Tictorious  race  possess  a  tery  desirable  and  boMimxkV  Wm* 


ndlfij 
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The  Ojlbwnyi*  inhobit  the  hBiid-wuti'rB  of  tlio  Mi'siBslppi,  Ott«rt&i1  and  I 

De  Corbeau  ai'iil  Ueil  Kivcrs,  and  WinnipoiE  lAke,  Thn^  nrc  a,  powerful  tttb*, 
most  equaling  the  BahVotnha  in  numlicn :  thoj'  ■psok  a  tjojiioiiB  Inn^'iafe,  luiil ' 
of  Ion-  Btature  and  coar?o  features.  Tli«  wmntMi  ftHV«  *su  awkvrard  «ta«-at«-tL 
gait;  which  proceeds  troia  their  being 'neciiatoincd,  nine  innntbi  cif  the  trnr 
wciir  HDow-shocB,  iind  drag  sledgea  of  u  wet^Iit  from  two  hundred  to  four  hunj~ 
pounds.  No  petiple  are  mnre  attentive  to  ci)nif.>rl  in  Hre»»  thnii  tlie  OjibwnyA 
IS  coinpcMed  of  dcei;  and  fawn-eicinB,  dressed  with  tlie  biiir  on  fur  winter,  and  w 
out  thu  hair  for  summer  vcar. 

Thej  are  superetitioua  in  the  extreme.  Almost  everv  action  of  their  lirea  is< 
fliienced  h^  eonie  nrbimaicsl  notioD.  The^  believe  in  ttu  existence  of  a  goud  « 
an  sTil  spirit,  that  rule,  in  their  scleral  departments,  oier  tlie  fortunes  uf  m. 
and  in  sslatc  of  future  rewards  and  punisiiments." 


OF   THB   CLIIUTB   OP    MTNIIKIOTA   OV   LVKQ   D 
irna  tho  LetUn  of  Uu  n«.  Dr.  Uanoe  Bulindl.] 


I  vent  CO  MinnesotM  ear1j  in  Julj,  and  ri^tnninrd  there  until  the  laltor  p 
the  May  following.  I  bad  spent  a  winter  in  t'ulia  without  benefit  I  had  *f: 
hIbo  nearly  a  year  in  CaUfurnio,  making  a  pilii  In  tbu  dry  eeason,  and  n  pas 
loss  in  the  vit.l  sciison,  returning,  hnwovor,  cufficlen^Iy  improved  to  reiume  av 
borsL  Hreakin^  down  agfim  froui  lliis  i;iily  partial  reuuverj,  1  node  th«  «(c 
Dient  now  of  llinneeota ',  and  submitting  m^eoU'i  on  retununK,  to  a  ■nrf  ri^S 
nmination,  by  n  physician  who  did  not  know  at  all  what  verdict  iiad  bi^rn  po^ 
by  other  p  hy  si  I.- inns  before,  be  said,  in  iMcurilanL'e  with  Iheir  opinion.  "  You  Li 
bad  n  difficulty  in  tho  i-i;:Lt  lun^,  hut  it  ia  healed."  1  bad  iiispeutoil  ttuin 
symplomn  that  it  uiigbt  be  so,  and  tlie  fact  nppeara  to  be  confirmed  by  (lie  furi 
faet  that  I  have  been  slowly,  tliough  irrUKnlurly  ptining  all  the  mmmer. 

This  improTement.  or  partial  reuofery,  I  oltribnte  tn  the  dimata  of  MianH> 
Hut  not  to  thill  nlone — other  things  have  euncurred.  First,  1  had  a  nmurallT  C 
eu'hirinjf;  constitution,  wbivh  had  only  jciven  way  under e.^CBsaive  burdens  orlia.' 
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■  '      coH  and  jet  so  dry,  and  elear,  and  still,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  create  no  very 

F        /^i^cat  suffering.    One  who  is  properly  dressed  finds  the  climate  much  more  enjoy- 

>         ol>i6thaii  the  amphibious,  halfflaid,  half-solid,  sloppy,  graTe-liko  chill  of  the  east 

Jl'jbe snows  are  light;  a  kintl  of  snow-dew  that  makes  an  inch,  or  sometimes  three, 

•2 SI.  anight    KeaTsnow-fltorms  are  rare ;  there  were  none  the  last  winter.    A  little 

Mxi^nn  snow  to  make  better  sleighing  would  be  an  improvement     As  to  rain  in  the 

'^cinter,  it  is  almost  unknowa  ~  There  was  no  drop  of  rain  the  last  winter,  from  the 

I«^^r  part  of  October  to  the  middle,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  except  a  slight 

'^  vHzile  on  thanksgiving  day.     And  there  was  not  snow  melting  enough  for  more 

an  about  eight  or  ten  days  to  wet  a  deerskin  moccasin  (which  many  gentlemen 

«ar  all  the  winter).     The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative  rain-fall, 

tether  in  the  shape  of  rain  or  snow,  for  three  different  points,  that  may  bo  taken 

^•"^  represent  the  whole  country;  being  on  the  two  coasts,  and  St  Paul  in  the  mid- 

d  le  of  the  continent:  San  I^rancisco,  spring,  8  inches;  summer,  0;  autumn,  8; 

"^wr inter,  10;  mean,  21.     St  Paul,  spring,  6  inches;  summer,  12;  autumn,  6;  win- 

^^r, 2;  mean,  26.     Hartford,  spring,  10  inches;  summer,  11;  autumn,  10;  winter, 

X  *J:  mean,  41. 

The  San  Francisco  climate  stands  first,  here,  in  dryness,  it  will  be  observed ;  but 
i^  requires  to  be  noted,  in  the  comparison,  that  while  there  is  no  rain-fall  there  for 
^  whole  six  months,  there  is  yet  a  neavy  sea  fo;;  rolling  in  every  day,  which  makes 
^l^eBt  Paul  climate  really  the  driest  of  the  two.  The  beautiful  inversion,  too,  of 
^l^e  California  water-season,  at  St  Paul,  will  be  noticed  ;  the  water  falling  here  in 
enimmer,  when  it  is  wanted,  and  ceasing  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  not 
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FA  derived  its  name  from  the  lovsa  Indians,  who  were  located  on  the 
River.  They  at  laat  became  incorported  with  other  tribes,  principtilljr 
among  the  Sauks,  or  Skcb  and  Foiea. 
ThcBe  tribes  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  beet  hunters  of  any  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi  or  MisBoari. 
At  the  time  the  first  white  traders 
went  among  them,  their  practice  was 
to  leave  tlieir  villages  as  soon  as  their 
corn  and  heans  were  ripe  and  secared, 
to  go  CD  to  their  wintering  grounds, it 
being  previously  determined  in  coun- 
cil on  what  particular  gronnd  each 
party  sbonld  hunt  The  old  men, 
women,  and  children  embarked  in 
canoes ;  the  young  men  went  by  land 
with  their  horses ;  and  oo  their  arri- 
Tol,  they  commenced  their  winter'a 
hnnt,  which  lasted  about  three 
months.  In  the  month  of  April, 
they  returned  to  their  villages  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  Iowa  was  origin- 
part  of  the  French  province  of  Loniitiana.  The  firstvfaite  settlement 
lade  at  Dubuqne.  As  early  as  1800,  there  were  mines  of  lead  worked 
I  place  by  the  natives,  asaieted  by  JilKen  Dnbnque,  an  Indian  trader, 
ad  adapted  their  habits,  married  into  their  tribe,  and  W:ame  a  great  chief 
{ them.  In  1830,  a  war  amongthe  Indiaiii  Themselves  was  earned  on  with 
)  barbarity.  Some  tO  or  T2  Sao  and  Fox  (Siiefg,  with  ■flieir  party,  were 
to  Prairie  du  Chien  from  DiAuque,  to  attend  a  treaty  coilference  with 
.  8.  commissioners,  when  ^hev  were  ottadied  at  -OasavWe  Island  by  a 
war  party  of  the  Sions,  and  hteraHy  oat  to  pieces,  otfly  two  of  all  their 
er  escaping.  The  tribe,  now  in  Kr«at  oonrasion  «nd  alarm,  left  9n- 
t,  mostfy  never  to  return,  leaving  flie  vines  aad  this  part  tff  the  conn- 
«aat,  and  open  to  settlement,  as  when  oocnpied  by  uiem,  they  woald 
no  one  to  intrude  upon  tbeirlanda.  In  Jane  of  this  jvu,  Hr.  L.  H. 
mrthj,  aoeonpanied  by  his  elder  Another,  croned  tfae  Misnsnppi  in  t 
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rannp,  pwirniiiing  tlieir  torses  by  ite  siJe,  and  knOed  fur  tht  finit  time  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Btreiim.  Soon  after  this,  s  nmnbet  of  luinoM  (.'r(KK«il  orer 
the  rircr,  posse^ecd  themsclFes  of  ihe^  vacnot  iNods,  and  eotiimenced  me- 
cemi'al  mining  nporntions.  "Thia  wfut  the  firat  flow  or  (he  flnt  tide  of  uiv- 
iliifttion  in  Iowa."  The  miners,  however,  were  soon  driven  off  by  Cupt. 
Zachary  T»j!'>r,  then  coiuniandin<;  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  a  uilitury  furoB 
stationed  nt  Dubu(|uc  till  1832,  when  the  ''Bliclc  Hnwk  War"  comiaenc^d. 
After  the  Indians  were  defeated  the  miners  returned. 

Until  as  lute  aa  the  year  1832,  the  whuls  territory  nortli  of  the  state 
nf  MissoTiri  was  in  undiaputed  pas8<^sRlon  of  the  Indiana.  After  th« 
Indians  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Ai,  in  IVisconsio.  An^., 
1832,  partly  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  the 
Sues  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  (stales  a  strip  of  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  eTtcndiof,'  nearly  300  miles  N,  of  Mifisonri,  and  50  miles  wide, 
commonly  called  the  '-Black  Saiek  Furchate."  Further  purchaaea  w«r« 
made  in  1836  and  1837;  and  in  1842,  by  a  treaty  eoncluded  by  Got.  Cham- 
bers, a  traet  of  about. //fn-n  millitm  acrrs  was  purchased  of  the  S.')cs  and 
Foxes,  for  one  million  of  dollars.  This  tract,  comprising  some  of  tho  Gooel 
counties  of  the  state,  is  known  as  the  "  JWm  Purrltasr." 

The  Potlowatomies,  who  inhabited  the  south- western  comer  of  the  «tKtc, 
and  the  Winnobagoes,  who  occupied  the  "  Neutral  Oround,"  a  strip  of  conn- 
try  on  the  northern  borders,  have  been  recently  peaceably  removed,  and  the 
Indian  title  has  thus  become  extinct  within  the  limits  uf  Iowa.  Tht>  terri- 
tory now  comprifed  within  the  limits  of  the  state  wns  a  part  of  the  MiASouri 
Territory  from  1804  to  1821,  hut  after  that  was  placed  BuccessWely  under  tho 
jurisdictioa  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Territories.  The  following  eundad- 
ing  details  of  its  history  are  from  Monette : 

"The  first  white  settlement  in  the  lilacl:  Ilawk  Fnrchafle  was  made  near 
the  eloKe  of  the  year  1832,  atFort  fliiidison,  by  a  colony  introduced  by 
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herds ;  and  our  dwelling- place  shall  be  called  '  Salem/  after  the  peaceful  city 
of  our  fathers.' 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Salem,  on  the 
frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the  first  Quaker  settlemont  in 
Iowa.     Five  years  afterward  this  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered 
nearly  one  thousand  souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached    by  the 
snows  of  seventy  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
erations.    Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  population 
west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  *  District  of  Iowa,'  which,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1834,  contained  nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 
Meantime,  for  the  convenience  of  temporary  government,  the  settlements 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Des  Moines  River,  had  been  by  congress  erected  into  the  *  District  of  Iowa,' 
and  attached  to  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  attached 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory,  until  the  latter  had  assumed  an 
independent  state  government  in  1836,  when  the  District  of  Wisconsin 
was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and  Dubuque.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1836  was  10,531  persons.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  District  of  Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  west  for 
its  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  af- 
forded to  agricultural  enterprize. 

Already  the  pioneer  emigrants  had  overrun  the  first  Black  Hawk  Purchase, 
and  were  advancing  upon  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  boundary  line^. 
Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the  population,  and' 
land  offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and  Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such 
lands  as  were  surveyed. 

Meantime,  the  District  of  Iowa,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  had 

^>«en  subdivided  into  sixteen  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  22,8B0 

'.Bonis,  distributed  sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title 

*^d  been  extinguished.     The  same  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  agreeably  to 

H|e  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  Juno  12,  1838,  the  District 

^^^owa*  was  erected  into  an  independent  territorial  government,  known  as 

wie  'Territory  of  Iowa.*     The  first  *  territorial  governor  and  superintendent 

?^  Indian  affairs  *  was  Robert  Lucas,  formerly  governor  of  Ohio,  with  James 

^lark  secretary  of  the  territory.     Charles  Mason  was  chief  justice  of  the 

^Jiperior  court,  and  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district;  Joseph  Williams  was 

J^dge  in  the  second  district;  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.     The  first 

delegate  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  congress  was  Augustus 

^-  lK>dge. 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  ^  all  that  region  of  coun- 
^  north  of  Missouri,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  of  a 
lint  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  northern 
^^it  of  the  United  States.' 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the  Iowa  Territory  made  provision  for  the 
P^n&aneiit  seat  jof  government,  On  the  first  of  May,  1839,  the  beautiful 
^  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  *  City  of  Iowa  *  was  selected. 

Duriog  the  year  1839,  emigration  from  New  England,  and  from  New  York 
l)J  taj  of  the  lake  route  from  Buffalo  to  the  ports  on  the  western  9hore  of 
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Lako  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio,  Indiina,  and  Illinois,  Wgnn  to  Mt  slron|>l 
inio  the  Iowa  Territory,  and  Dutnemns  culonii^a  Mdvuiircij  to  setUo  t)io  bcni 
tirul  and  l^rtilQ  landH  ou  both  sidtis  of  tho  Doa  Muinea  Rivar  nnd  it*  nunc 
ous  tributaries,  as  well  ax  Ihose  upon  the  email  tributJtries  of  the  MiHiwi[ij 
for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increaeed  in  a  remarkable  manner;  aided  by  the  uabnande 
facilities  of  eteatn  navigation,  both  ou  tliu  great  lakes  aod  upuu  the  Ur{ 
tributaries  of  the  Miseiasippi,  the  eniigratiun  to  (ho  Inwa  and  XViBcoimoTei 
ritories  was  unprecedented  in  the  hL^tury  of  wtutern  cnlonliatjon.  Th«  ooi 
SUB  of  1840  exhibited  the  entire  population  of  lunn  Territory  at  43,017  p«l 
Bon^,  and  that  of- the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  30,945  persons. 

Sueh  had  been  the  increase  of  ontigration  previous  to  IS43,  that  ihe  Icfcii 
lature  of  lown  lunde  fonnal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  state  const 
tution.  At  the  following  Be»ion  of  congress,  an  act  vm  passed  to  '  enabi 
the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a  state  p^vernment.'  A  convci 
tion  assembled  in  ^ptomber,  lutd  on  the  7th  of  October,  1S44,  adapted 
constitulion  for  the  proposed  'Blateof  Iowa;'  it  being  the  foorth  etsle  urgiu 
izeA  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

By  the  year  1844,  the  population  of  Iowa  had  infteascd  to  81,921  persooi 
yet  the  people  were  subjected  todisappointinantintho  tontemptated  Chang*  c 
government.  The  constitticion  adopted  by  the  convention  evincod  the  prt 
gresH  of  republican  feeling,  and  the  alroBg  democratic- tendency  so  nrumlnot 
in  all  the  new  states.  The  eonatitulion  for  Iowa  eitcnded  the  right  of  cb 
fra,!>e  to  every  free  while  ra;ile  citizen  of  the  United  Stiites  who  hod  reside 
eis  months  in  the  stale,  and  one  month  in  the  oounly,  previous  lo  his  appl: 
cation  for  the  right  of  voting.  The  judiciiiry  were  all  lo  be  eleuted  by  th 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  eivil  aud  militi 
ry.  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stalled  periods.  Chartered  luonopulic 
wi>rn  not  tnleruted.  and   no  act  of  incornoraliim  wok  nnrTniitAH   to  mnnriu  i 
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The  people  of  Iowa,  in  1846,  assented  to  tbe  restriction  of  limits,  and  the 
formation  of  a  territorial  government  over  the  remaining  waste  territory  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  congress.     Petitions,  with  numer- 
ous signatures,  demanded  the  proposed  restriction  by  the  organization  of  a 
separate  territory,  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the  'Dacotah  Territory/ 
comprising  the  Indian  territory  beyond  the  organized  settlements  of  Iowa. 
Congress  accordingly  authorized  a  second  convention  for  the  adoption  of 
another  state  constitution,  and  this  convention  assembled  in  May,  1846,  and 
adopted  another  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  congress  in  June  fol  • 
lowing.     In  August,  1846,  the  state  of  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Tin  ion,  and  the  first  state  election  was,  by  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Clarke, 
to  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  October  following.     In  the  ensuing  December, 
the  first  state  legislature  met  at  Iowa  City.'* 

Iowa  is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  Territory,  W.  by  Missouri 
Hiver,  S.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  E.  by  Mississippi  Biver.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  40**  30'  and  43°  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  90°  20'  and  96°  SO' 
W.  Long.  Its  greatest  width,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  307  nliles,  and  186  from  N. 
to  S.;  included  within  its  limits  is  an  area  of  50,914  square  miles. 

The  face  of  Iowa  is  moderately  uneven,  without  any  mountains  or  very 
high  hills.     There  is  a  tract  of  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  falling  into  the  Missouri.     The  margins  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  extending  back  from  one  to  ten  miles,  are  usually  covered  with  tim- 
ber, while  beyond  this  the  country  is  an  open  prairie  without  trees.     The 
prairies  generally' have  a  rolling  surface,  not  unlike  the  swelling  of  the  ocean, 
aod  comprise  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  state:  the  tim- 
bered lands  only  one  tenth.     The  soil,  both  on  the  prairie  and  bottom  lands, 
is  generally  excellent  having  a  deep  black  mold  intermingled  with  a  sandy 
loans,  sometiines  of  red  clay  and  gravel.     It  is  watered  by  streams  of  the 
cleavMt  wMer,  and  its  inland  scenery  is  very  beautiful.     It  is  studded  in  parts 
with  miiDeroas  little  lakes  of  clear  water,  with  gravelly  shores  and  bottoms. 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  are  very  extensive  lead  mines,  being 
eontinnati^nis  of  those  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.    Vast  coa!  beds  exist,  extend- 
ing, it  tasMsd,  upward  of  two  hundred  miies,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dm  Bfioioes  River  alone,  which  centrally  intersects  the  state.     The 
entire  area  of  the  coal  fields  in  this  state,  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
35,000  square  miles,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  state.     The  beds  of  coal 
are  estimated  by  geologists  to  be  of  the  average  thickness  of  100  feet.     Iron 
ore,  zinc  and  copper  are  also  found.     Iowa  is  also  rich  in  agricultural  re- 
sources, its  fertile  soil  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  grains  raised  in  north- 
ern climates.     ''As  a  general  rule,  the  average  quantity  of  snow  and  rain  in 
Iowa  is  much  less  than  in  New  York  and  New  England.     There  are  much 
&wer  clouds.     The  cold  weather  in  winter  is  about  the  same  as  in  similar 
Witades  in  the  east;  winter  commences  about  the  same  time,  but  the  spring 
generally  opens  much  earlier.     The  intense  cold  weather  is  comparatively 
^ort.     Fof  a  period  of  years  the  spring  will  average  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  in  central  New  York.     This  difiereoce  is  due  io  several  causes. 
In  the  east  the  proximity  of  large  bodies  of  water  gives  rise  to  an  im- 
nense  aamber  of  very  dense  clouds,  that  prevent  the  spring  sun  from  hav- 
ing the  same  effisct  as  is  experienced  in  the  west.     The- altitude  of  the  coun- 
try, aad  the  warm  quick  nature  of  the  Iowa  soil,  are  circumstances  going  far 
toward  aooottntiog.  for  this  difference.     The  heat  of  summer  is  much  greatet 
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;nme  laliiudc  in  New  York  und  Neir  Kngtnnd,  though  a  j 
a  the  open  Burj  in  loira  when  the  theruumater  is  10(1  ileijrl 
lore  poiufortublj  than  ho  oau  when  it  ia  nl  90  ileerew  in  Ni 
almoapbero  aaturaled  wilh  wa(*r  w  wore  Bullr>'  oiiii  ilisa(;nieiiblc 
nnoii^etcr  at  9(1,  thau  a  dr^  !itiuoa[ili«re  willi  the  thermometer  al 


owa  is  blessed  with  abundance  of  wat«r  power,  and  the  noblftat  of  rivpra; 
MisHJHaippiiaOD  theeasl.  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  while  nninerous  etreanis 
etrato  it,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Des  M6ines,  the  great  central  art«r; 
.he  state,  which  enters  it  (Vom  the  north  and  flows  south-east  throU);h  it 
400  miles;  it  is  a  beuutilul  river,  with  a  meky  bottom  and  high  bankn, 
eh  the  state  is  making  navigable,  for  small  steamers,  to  Fort  Des  3lDiacs, 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

ty  Ihe  census  of  185G,  the  number  of  psupora  was  only  132  out  of  a  pop 
iion  of  more  than  half  a  million.  Population,  in  1836,  10,531;  in  1840 
)ir;  in  1850.  1H2,2I4;  in  1856,  509,000;  in  1860,  674,9*8. 
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designed  to  accommodate  500  scholars.  The  Alexander  College,  chartered 
in  1853,  is  located  here,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa.  Sev- 
eral important  railroads  terminate  at  this  place,  which  is  the  head-quarters 
and  principal  starting  place  for  steamhoats  on  the  northern  Mississippi. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  lan'guage.  Popula- 
tion 1860, 13,021. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Langworthy,  a  native  of  Vermont,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  erected  a  dwelling,  and  smelted  the  first 
lead  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  He  first  came  here  An  1827.  The  first 
net  resembling  civil  legislation,  within  the  limits  of  Iowa,  was  done  in  Du- 
buque. Mr.  Langworthy,  with  four  others,  H.  P.  Lander,  James  McPhee- 
ters,  and  Samuel  H.  Scales,  having  obtained  permission  to  dig  for  mineral, 
filtered  into  an  agreement,  dated  July  17,  1830,  by  which  each  man  should 
tiold  200  yards  square  of  ground,  by  working  on  said  ground  one  day  in  six, 
ind  that  a  person  chosen  by  a  ftiajority  of  the  miners  present,  should  hold 
:he  agreement,  "and  grant  letters  of  arbitration.  *  It  appears,  from  an  in- 
lorsement  on  the  paper,  that  Dr.  Jarrote  held  the  articles,  and  was  the  first 
person  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  territory  to  be  clothed  with  judicial 
powers.  In  Oct.,  1833,  Mr.  Langworthy  and  his  brothers,  with  a  few  neigh- 
bors, erected  the  first  school-house  built  in  Iowa.  It  stood  but  a  few  rods 
from  the  Female  College.  The  first  brick  building  erected  in  Dubuque  was 
in  the  summer  of  1837,  by  Le  Roy  Jackson,  from  Kentucky.  This  house 
Ls  now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Iowa  and  Eleventh -streets,  and  is  owned 
Gind  occupied  by  William  Rebnian,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to 
Dubuque  in  1836,  when  a  lad  of  1-1  years,  and  acted  as  hodman  to  the  ma- 
sons who  erected  the  building.  When  Mr.  R.  came  to  this  place,  there  were 
some  30  or  40  dwellings,  many  of  them  log  cabins.  The  first  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  a  log  structure,  used  by  various  denominations.  The  first 
school  was  kept  by  liev.  Nicholas  S.  Bastion,  a  Methodist  preacher;  the 
Bcbool  house  stood  on  the  public  square,  near  the  Centennial  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  said  that  the  first  lead  discovered  here  was  by  Peosta^  an  In- 
dian chieftain  or  the  wife  of  one,  who  presented  it  to  Capt.  Dubuque. 

The  site  of  Dubuque  was  anciently  known  as  the  cornfields  and  place  of 
mounds  of  the  ^^  Little  Fox  Village''     It  was  named,  in   1834,  after  Julian 
I^huque^  an  Indian  trader,  who  settled  here  in  1788,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  first  white  settler  in  Iowa.     He  is  said  to  have  been  of  French 
*od  Spanish  parentage.     He  married  into  the  Indian  tribe,  adopted  their 
^bits  and  customs,  and  became  a  great  chief  among  them.     He  was  of  small 
^^tare,  addicted  to  the  vices  incident  upon  the  commingling  of  Spanish  and 
^^dian  races  in  America,  and  a  great  medicine  man.     *^He  would  take  live 
'i^akes  of  the  most  venomous  kind  into  his  arms  and  bosom,  and  was  conse- 
quently regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitious  veneration.     He  died  a 
^ctim  to  bis  vices,  and  was  buried  on  a  high  bluff  that  overlooks  the  river, 
^^ur  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  Catfish  Creek."     When  his  grave 
^*a  visited  by  L.  H.  Langworthy,  Esq.,  in  1830,  a  stone  house,  surmounted 
^7  a  cedar  cross,  with  a  leaden  door,  stood  over  the  spot.     The  remains  of 
two  Indian  chiefs  were  also  deposited  within.     The  cross  had  a  French  in- 
*<^Hption,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"Jalien  Dabaqae,  miner,  of  the  mines  of  Spain.     Died  this  24th  day  of  March,  1810, 
Med  ib  ytmn  6  mo." 

The  Indians,  being  instructed  by  Dubuque,  worked  the  mines  of  lead  here 
U  early  as  1800.     About  the  year  1830,  an  Indian  war,  between  the  ^\o\rL 
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ont  in  the  river  at  night,  to  avoid  the  musquitocs,  q^r  lurking  Indians,  living  apoi 
•alt  pork  and  dry  biscuit,  coffee  without  cream  or  sugar,  and  withal  making  onh 
about  eight  miles  average  per  dav.  But  this  was  then  the  land  of  promise,  as  Cti- 
ifomia  has  since  been,  in  July  of  that  year,  the  Winnebago  war  commenced. 
Much  alarm  was  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  people  Erected  forts  and  block 
housm  for  defense,  abandoning  all  other  employments  for  the  time.  Col.  Henry 
Dod^ro  led  a  company  of  miners  against  the  Indians,  at  their  town  on  Rock  River. 
The  village,  however,  was  found  deserted,  and  they  returned  after  taking  one  lad 
prisoner.  # 

We  crossed  over  the  Mississippi  at  this  time,  swimming  our  horses  by  the  side 
of  a  cunoe.  It  was  the  first  flow,  or  the  first  tide  of  civilization  on  this  western 
shore.  There  was  not  a  white  settler  north  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  west  of  thf 
IVIiasiivsippi,  to  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  River,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  traders. 
The  Indians  had  all  along  guarded  this  mining  district  with  scrupulous  care.  They 
would  not  allow  the  white  people  to  visit  the  place,  even  to  look  at  the  old  grass- 
(rpown  diggings  of  Dubuque,  which  were  known  to  exist  here,  much  less  would 
they  permit  mining  to  be  done,  or  settlements  to  bo  made. 

Iho  country  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  red  men,  their  moccasin  tracks 
were  yet  frcflh  in  the  prairie  trails  along  which  the  retiring  race  had  ncd  on  their 
mysterious  mission  westwanl,  and  the  decaying  embers  were  yet  cooling  on  their 
deserted  hearths  within  their  now  lonely  and  silent  wigwams.     Where  Dubuque 
riow  stands,  cornfields  stretched  alomr  the  bluffs,  up  the  ravines  and  the  Coule  val- 
ley, and  a  thousand  acres  of  level  land  skirtini^  the  shore,  was  covered  with  tall 
griias,  as  a  field  of  waving  grain.     Hut  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were  of  the  last  year  s' 
growth,  the  ears  had  been  plucked,  and  tiiey  were  withered  and  blighted  left* 
staniiing  alone  mournful  representatives  of  the  vanished  race.     A  large  village  was 
then  standing  at  the  mouth  of  Catfish  Creek,  silent,  solitary,  deserted — nothing  re- 
mained to  «:reet  us,  but  the  mystic  shadows  of  the  past     About  seventy  buildings, 
sonatruoted  with  poles  and  the  bark  of  trees,  remained  to  tell  of  those  who  had  so 
•ecently  inhabitea  them.     Their  council  house,  though  rude,  was  ample  in  its^  di- 
aenaions,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  furnaces,  in  which  kettles  had  been 
daced  to  prepare  the  feasts  of  peace  or  war.     Hut  their  council  fires  had  gone  out 
>n   the   inner  surface  of  the  bark  there  were  paintings  done  with  considerable 
rtiotic  skill,  representing  the  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  the 
laKe ;  also  their  wild  sports  on  the  prairie,  and  even  their  feats  in  wars,  where 
ief  meets  chief  and  warriors  mix  in  bloody  fray.     Thus  was  retained  a  rude 
x>rd  of  their  national  history.     It  was  burned  down  in  the  summer  of  1S30,  by 
ne  visitors  in  a  spirit  of  vandalism,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  new  settlers. 
vVhen  the  Indians  mined,  which  was  on  special  occasions,  there  were  often  fifly 
i  hundred  boys  and  squaws  at  work  on  one  vein.     They  would  dig  down  a 
are  hole,  covering  the  entire  width  of  the  mine,  leaving  one  side  not  perpendio- 
\  but  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  then  with  deer  skin  sacks  attached  to 
xk  rope  thev  would  haul  out  along  the  inclining  side  of  the  shafl  the  rock  and 
Their  mo<)e  of  smelting  was  by  digging  into  a  bank  slightly,  then  put  up  flat 
«  in  a  funnel  shape,  and  place  the  ore  within,  mixed  with  wood;  this  all  burnt 
her,  and  the  leaa  would  trickle  down  into  a  small  excavation  in  the  earth,  of 
bape  they  desired,  and  slowly  cool  and  become  fit  fofr  exportation. 
*  lead  manufactured  here  in  early  times,  by  Dubuaue  and  the  natives,  found 
y  to  St  Ix)uis,  Chicago,  Mackinaw,  and  other  trading  ports,  and  some  even 
\e  Indian  rifle  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  woods  of  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
ode  of  smelting  adopted  at  first,  by  the  white  people,  was  by  building  a  fur- 
tmewhat  like  two  large  chimney  places,  set  in  a  bank  of  earth,  leaving  an 
'e  in  the  lower  side,  for  a  circulation  of  air.     In  these,  large  logs  of  wood 
Med  like  back-logs,  back-sticks  and  fore-sticks  all  fitting  together,  then  the 
was  placed  on  the  logs,  covered  with  finer  wood,  and  the  whole  set  on  fire.' 
twenty-four  hours,  the  lead  would  be  extracted  and  run  into  cast-iron 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  lead  was  obtained  in  this  way,  leaving  scoria)  and 
tf  small  pieces  of  ore  to  be  run  over  in  another  furnace  differently  con- 
In  this  last  process,  about  fiilcen  per  cent  was  added  to  the  first  pro- 
<w,  by  the  improved  mode,  of  blast  furnaces,  about  eightj-^L'^Q  '^x  ^^i^VSa 


iiined,  fchowini^  that  tho  r>ro  U  nearlj  pure,  except  only  the  ^tnhiniitinii  of  uriU 
ir  with  it,  whioh  ia  liie  inflummnble  uaCerial,  niiJ  UMSts  in  thu  )iniiiuaii  uf  hiii^ 

Is  I  hact>  saiil,  tbo  speaker  and  an  elder  brother,  in  Jnne  of  1827,  ntWMid  tint 
inissippi  in  a  ennoe,  nn^iinmin):  their  honm  hy  its  side,  lanilcd  fur  die  Il»t  tinii 
the  weatcrn  bunk  i>(  the  Htrenm,  and  atnod  upon  the  soil  uf  t^iU  unkniiirn  lund. 
in  alter  this,  a  number  cf  miners  crossed  over  the  mer.  nnd  poneMed  llrftn- 
res  of  these  lands,  thus  lel't  vaeaat;  their  mining  opemttoni  proved  pminnntlj- 
eoisruL 

kbiiiit  the  Tourthof  Jul;,  Zaebnry  Tb;W,  then  eoniTnanding  atPnlrittdu  Ctilen, 
led  upon  the  miners,  in  n  formal  and  publie  manner,  forbade  their  wltllemenl, 
I  ordered  them  to  reoroas  Uie  river,  this  land  wsa  nut  yut  purohaii»l  of  the 
ll:Ln«,  and,  of  course,  came  under  the  control  of  tlie  war  aepartuienb  CHplAia 
rior,  Bs  he  was  then  called,  t«td  the  minars  that  it  was  his  dut^a*  aKorarmnenl 
^er,  to  protect  the  lands;  that  sDeh  were  the  treKt;  strpulatiucut,  nnd  thut  thn; 
Ht  be  off  in  one  week.  'I'liej  declined  doini;  llun.  telliU);  the  uaptaio  thia  be 
at  surrender  this  time.  Thej  urged  that  they  had  occupied  a  Taconc  cnnntrv, 
1  Htruek  Rome  votunble  lodex,  that  the  land  would  soon  be  purchttMd.  and  tliat 
y  intend^  to  maintain  possession;  to  which  Zaohiu^  Tajlur replied,  "  He  «WI 
lo  that,  my  bnyt." 

kooordinglT  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was  diepntflheJ.  with  order* 
iiiike  the  minere  at  Dubuque  walk  Spanish.  Anticipatini;  tliuir  arrival,  thet  Imd 
en  themnelves  oiT,  for  at  that  early  dii;  the;  belicred  that  "  roujih"  wnald  be 
ia<iy  "  at  the  appointed  time.  The  minera  were  aniiODsly  puurlng  bam  the  hi;;h 
(Th  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river  aa  the  eteamer  came  In  Bi^ht  bringinc  tli«  mii-  — 
re,  who  were  landed  on  the  west  shore.     Three  of  the  men,  who  hod  linj^ere"!  — 

liina:.  ware  taken  prisoners.  ThM  were,  however,  soon  releaaed,  or  mtberli'ok-^ 
mselves  off.  It  is  snid  that  one  of^^them,  a  lai^e.  fat  mnn.  by  the  uaiue  of  I^en — ' 
,  mode  his  escape  from  the  Huldiers  while  at  Galena,  and  taking  the  ciiuree  of 

hi^h  prairie  ridjB  leading  northerly,  exhibited  such  (latonishinj!  iTinod,  that  ihi 
tibas  long  been  iielebra  ted  among  the  miners,  as  thegreat«i»t  feuteiTrperfoi 

i'lie  militiiry  force  wns  stationed  permanently  at  Dubuque,  and  Ihr  Indians, 
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ae,  1833,  Mr.  John  P.  Sheldon,  arrived  with  a  commission  from  the  depart- 
Washington,  as  superintendent  of  the  mines,  the  military  force  havin<; 
eviously  withdrawn,  and  the  treaty  confirmed.  Ho  proceeded  to  ^ant 
permits  to  miners,  and  licenses  to  smelters.*  These  permits  entitled  the 
9  the  priyile<];e  of  staking  off  two  hundred  yards  square  of  land  wherever 
3,  if  not  occupied  by  others,  and  have  peaceful  possession,  by  deliverinp;  his 
to  a  licensed  smelter,  while  the  smelter  was  requifed  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
onditioned  to  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  government,  a  fixed  percenta;;e  of  all 
he  manufactured.  Mr.  Sheldon  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  only 
le  year,  for  he  could  not  be  the  instrument  of  enforcing  this  unjust  and  un- 
licy.  He  saw  that  these  men,  like  all  other  pioneers,  who,  by  their 
se  were  opening  up  a  new  country,  and  fitting  it  for  the  homes  of  those 
low  their  footsteps,  should  be  left,  by  a  wise  and  judicious  system,  to  the 
int  of  their  hard  earnings.  The  liidden  wealth  of  the  earth,  its  pine  for- 
.  surface  productions,  should  alike  be  offered  freely  to  all  those  wno  pene- 
3  wilderness,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  future  societies  and  states, 
i  been  the  policy  of  our  government,  at  various  times,  to  exact  rent  for  all 
,  or  pine  lumber,  taken  from  the  public  lands;  which  policy  is  wrong  and 
}e  forever  abandoned ;  for  the  early  settlers  have  privations  and  hardships 
without  encountering  the  opposition  of  their  own  government,  especially 
iners,  many  of  whom  had  labored  for  years  on  the  frontiers,  out  off  from 
yments  of  home  and  all  the  endearments  of  domestic  life.  Your  speaker 
aself,  one  of  these,  being  thrown  in  early  life  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave 
3m  emigration,  often  beyond  the  furthest  bounds  of  civilization,  and  not 
ently  amid  the  tragical  scones  of  border  strife.  Twenty-three  years  he  la- 
lostly  in  the  mines,  in  difi'erent  capacities,  and  during  about  half  that  pe- 
has  toiled  in  the  deep,  narrow  caves  and  crevices,  in  the  cold,  damp  ground, 
;  upon  his  knees,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  living  like  many  other  miners 
iheior  s  Hall,"  cooking  his  own  food,  and  feeling  secluded  from  society  and 
the  circle  and  associations  of  youthful  friendship.  Under  such  privations, 
he  demand  of  a  heavy  tax,  by  the  government,  to  be  oppressive  indeed,  and 
d  be  wanting  in  consistency  and  spirit,  if  he  had  not,  on  all  proper  occa- 
■otested  against  a  system  that  seems  much  more  regal  than  republican,  and 
egradcs  the  western  pioneer  to  the  condition  of  a  tenant  at  will  of  the  gen- 
ernment 

53-4,  the  town  of  Dubuque  continued  to  improve.  It  now  first  received  its 
J  a  public  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  and  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
a  prosperous  business  place. 

is  time  there  were  but  very  few  men  in  the  whole  country  who  did  not  in- 
.  drinking  and  gambling.  "Poker"  and  "brag"  were  games  of  common 
,  while  the  betting  often  run  up  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  sitting, 
ded  all  classes;  the  merchants  and  other  passengers,  to  and  from  St  Louis, 
I  the  steamboats  occupied  their  time  chiefly  in  this  way,  and  it  was  consid- 
disgrace  to  gamble.  Balls  and  parties  were  also  common,  and  it  was  not 
3quent  occurrence  for  one  to  treat  his  partner  in  the  dance  at  the  bar,  if  he 
he  generally  performed  that  delicate  and  flattering  attention  to  himself. 
»bata  was  regarded  as  a  holiday,  and  vice  and  immorality  were  prevalent  in 
rm.  Yet  amidst  all  this  there  were  occLsional  gleams  of  moral  sunshine 
:;  through  the  clouds  of  dissipation,  and  a  brighter  future  lay  before  us. 
le  establishing  of  courts  here,  first  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan, 
der  that  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  matters  assumed  a  more  peaceful  and  quiet 

here  were  even  then  occasions  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed,  in  quarrels 
nds  and  claims.  Mr.  Woodbury  Massey  lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  diffi- 
There  were  no  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  of  crime,  or 
>  property.  A  long  time  intervened  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  gov- 
;  protection  and  the  establishment  of  civil  laws  by  local  authority, 
rvey  of  the  public  lands  had  yet  been  made,  and  in  the  transition  from  the 
le  new  state  of  things,  misunderstandings  naturally  arose.  Under  the  govr 
\  roles  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  mines,  it  was  uecAvaftx^  \i;i 
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work  mid  hnrc  mining  tcnU  nloioBt  oontinuallv  on  tliu  Unil  clttimrMl,  in  iiril^r  to  *«■ 
lure  pusHHsnlim;  unJf  r  the  aew  order  of  thlnin  tlif iv  wer-?  tmiinirurin  ciwluimt  pr«- 
vailiii);.  n^pinlin;;  [lOMciision  i>f  proporly;  cal'Ii  mnti  foiniRd  iiio  uwn  Nt^iJBrd  and 
wns  finvprueJ  Ijv  his  onn  upmions.  It  wii»  not  auTjirii'iue,  tbr.n.  thai  difllculliw 
bIiouM  ai'is?.  Lin  wlio  has  passed  through  nil  the  •ovom  niid  Iriidn  iooident  to  dig 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  will  out  rondilj  seek  onotlier  dittbiDt  froulier  w  ft 

Wo'idbury  MnsBey  was  the  eldest  of  several  brothunand  s  sister,  all  ledorphaM 
in  enrly  life.  Himself  and  fHinil;  were  meuben  and  tile  chief  fuunders  or  Uu 
(int  Methodist  Church  ereotad  in  this  city;  a  laui  of  finn  education,  polite  nnd 
Aiiiialilc  in  hi»  digposition,  one  of  our  first  merehanM,  and  r>08sessinc  a  Ixryx  share 
of  popular  fnTOT.  Ut:  was  uDterpristng  in  business,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
Had  Iji'  IitimI,  he  would  no  doabt  have  proved  a  main  pillar  and  support  in  our 
yoiiii!;  c-riinm  unity.  But  in  an  evil  hour  hn  became  the  purohsscr  of  n  lot  or  lode, 
ciilleil  the  Irish  lot,  Tiear  where  Mr.  MoKeniie  now  lites. 

It  appeared  that  a  Mr.  tjmith,  father  and  Hon,  Itnd  some  claim  on  tbli  lot  or  li>d«. 
Tli«v  were  the  oiact  opposite  to  Mr.  Muiuey,  in  character  and  dispoaition,  A  sail 
bet^jrc  a  ma^istmtc  grew  out  of  this  ciniiu.  and  tiic  jnrj  decided  the  property  tu 
belong  to  Mr.  Mossey.  It  being  a  ease  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  the  nheriff, 
OS  was  his  duty,  went  with  the  latter  to  put  him  a^in  in  possession  uf  the  prc- 

Whcn  they  arrived  upon  the  ground,  the  two  Smitlis,  being  secreted  nmone  lh« 
dij^ginp),  rose  un  suddenly,  and  liriaK  ''■^'^  ^un*  in  quid  sucocuton.  Mr.  Massey 
vras  shut  thruugh  the  heart  His  family,  living  near  h^,  saw  him  (all,  thn*  earn 
cut  down  ID  the  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness,  a  victita  to  the  natettled  slolo  of 
(lie  timps,  and  the  migovemed  pnasionw  of  liirlFiilent  men.  The  perfU'lmtorB  of 
this  deod  wore  arretted  and  held  in  confinmnent  until  the  session  of  thi?  flruiiit 
court,  nt  Mineral  Point,  Judge  Irving  presiding.  Upon  the  trial,  the  oouniwl  fur 
liii)  defense  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  court,  which  wae  sustained  by  the 
inline,  and  accordingl<r  the  prisoners  were  discharged  and  lot  loose  upon  socivtj 
'j'liey,  liiiwevor,  left  this  part  of  the  country  fur  a  lime, 

Un»  i>r  the  yoiiD|;er  brothers  of  Mr,  MaascT,  highly  oiasperated  by  ^ie  tnnwe- 
tinn,  (hilt  III!  trial  ruuld  be  obtained  for  such  ofTenders,  hud  determined,  Uaeenu, 
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pmnted  ft  platol  at  his  breuat  ftnd  fired;  be  fell,  and  sbe  retirad  u  suddenly  aa  shs 
kppe&red.  It  waa  all  dtnie  so  quickly,  and  ssemed  so  awful  that  the  specta- 
tors atood,  bewildered  at  the  tragioal  sceno,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  dii' 

It  so  happened  that  Mr,  Smith  had,  at  the  time,  a  large  wallet  filled  with  papers 
in  hia  breast  pocket  The  bull  striking  about  ita  center  did  not  of  course  pene- 
trate all  of  the  folded  leaves,  and  thus  providentially  his  hfi  was  spared. 

Smith,  soon  reanvering  from  the  stunning  effects,  rushed  into  the  street  to  meet 
Ilia  assailant;  but  she  had  fled  and  found  shelter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
aubslantial  merchant  of  the  town,  and  was  subsequently  sent  away,  by  her  friends 
here,  to  some  relatives  in  Illinois,  where  she  was  afterward  married  to  a  Mr,  Wil- 
linmson,  formerly  of  thin  place.  Her  name,  Xiouisa,  hat  been  given  to  one  of  the 
ouuntics  in  our  fitate.  Smith  lived  several  years,  but  the  wounds  probably  has- 
t«ned  his  death.  She  is  also  dead,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ood's  mercy  has  fol- 
lowed them  beyond  earth's  rude  strifes,  and  that  they  dwell  in  peace  in  a  purer 
Mad  better  world. 


altar  llw  Onal  TomidD 


The  wMt  haa,  at  rarioua  periods  of  its  history,  been  subject  to  severe  tor- 
"^Moei,  which  have  carried  ruin  and  devastation  in  their  course.  The  most 
*wribleeTer  known,  was  that  which  swept  over  eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illi- 
nois, on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June  3,  1860.  It  commenced  about  five 
iniles  beyond  Cedar  Kapids,  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  stopped  near  Elgin, 
Illinois,  thus  traversing  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  It  varied  in  width 
fiom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  or  hd  some 
<)«  vitnesses  aver  of  two  whirlwinds,  moving;  in  the  same  direction  and  near 
■Mb  other,  which  in  shape  resembled  a  funnel.  The  larger  villages  between 
C^raapida  and  the  Mississippi,  were  out  of  the  course  of  this  fearful  de- 
•Iwjer;  tnt  much  property  waa  damaged,  and  more  than  fifty  lives  lost  be- 
AirereaclUng  the  river.  The  town  of  Camanche,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Clin- 
ton eonntj,  about  70  railea  below  Dubuque,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  New 
Aliiuy,  oppoaita  it  on  the  Illinois  side,  nearly  ruined.     It  was  stated.  vev\.\^% 
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priiiU  of  the  time,  Unit,  by  this  ternlile  ciilnmUy,  2,S00  punuies  had  heen 
rcDilercd  lumseless  and  Itoinelewt,  anil  about  400  killed  aud  Kuundcd.  Tli4 
account  of  this  event  is  thus  given  in  tlia  Fulton  Courier; 

Ttio  alonn  reuuheil  Cniiiiaiicbe  at  7.30  I'.M-.  witli  a  iinllnw,  niint>l!ng  nn'»«  b(ir> 
nldiog  its  appmach.  which  Kou Tided  liltna  heavy  trnin  of  enm  pii>ui>)(ovef  *hriJs«i 
Moving  with  the  velocity  of  lishtQiu^,  il  ntniok  the  duvotoil  Utvrn.  and  tho  I'rarlul 
work  of  havoE  commenced.  The  scone  that  folloned,  as  piren  hj  pje  wit»ii>M«<, 
con  neither  bo  imagined  nor  desoribed.  Amidat  the  roar  of  the  t^pMt,  thn  rus^ 
Ung  of  the  wiiid,  tho  reverberating  peala  of  thunder,  the  vivid  flashes  of  jichlnin^ 
the  pelting;  of  the  rain,  the  crash  or  failing  buildintis,  the  agonising  *hriek«  of  ler- 
tar  stricken  women  nnd  children,  the  bewildemd  attcmpM  tn  eseape.  and  tha 
moans  of  the  dying,  but  little  opportunity  was  left  to  observa  the  geusral  uppvoc 
(ince  of  the  blow. 

Parent!  caught  their  children  in  their  armn  and  rushed  fmntio  foruiy  pinoa  that 
■eemed  to  proinise  safety.     Many  found  refuge  in  cellars,  which  to  otheriT  proved 

(TavcB.  1:^  gudden  was  tlie  shtmk  that  many  in  the  uppor  parts  of  building  were 
&h  no  lime  to  Hee  to  other  parte. 

To  j^i  outiidc  was  as  baiardous  as  to  remain  within,  TlieturbiiltntairwaBfiiJeJ 
with  fragmenU  of  lumber,  furniture,  and  trees,  Qying  in  every  direction,  with  tba 
force  of  cannon  balls. 

Amidst  such  int4>nse  excitement,  attended  with  enuh  fatal  ounseijuotieee.  moments 
seem  yearn.  But  from  Htaceinenta,  that  beyond  doubt  are  correct,  the  storm  did  not 
ri^e  lew  than  two  aod  a  half,  nor  more  than  live  minuter  It  wonld  eoeni  Iropot- 
sible,  on  lookin;:  at  the  devastation,  to  supposs  it  the  work  of  ao  short  %  timh 
Darkness  immediately  closed  over  the  auone.  and  left  a  pall  over  tlie  l«wn  only 
equaled  by  tho  darker  gloom  that  draped  the  heart*  of  the  survivors  of  tlis 
disaster. 

At  Albany,  heavy  warehouses  wore  tilled  entire,  and  removed  some  eontidenili)* 
distance,  strong  brick  and  stone  boildings  entirely  demidikhed,  while  the  li;;lilvr 
frame  dwpllin"  houses  were,  in  most  eases,  entirply  swept  away.  Wo  could  nnt 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  buildings  injured,  bat  could  lt>arn  of  not  aver  throe 
houses  in  the  whole  town  that  were  not  more  or  Ic!<a  diuuaged — moHt  of  thru)  if~ 
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to  attempt  to  recover  anything,  and  the  citizens  couM  only  sit  down  in  dcHpair. 
Uotil  12  M.  of  Monday,  the  work  of  exhumin<iC  the  bodies  from  the  fallen  ruins  was 
^U  progressing.  In  one  room  that  we  visited,  the  bodies  of  children  and  feinalea 
wereljin^  (ten  or  twelve  in  number),  clothed  in  their  white  winding  sheets.  It 
was  a  sight  that  we  pray  may  never  again  be  ours  to  witness.  The  little  children, 
in  particular,  had  bat  few  face  injuries,  and  lav  as  if  sleeping. 

lo  all,  thirty-eight  persons  were  reported  missing  at  Camanche,  and  thirty-two 
lyodies  have  been  found.  About  eighty  were  reported  as  wounded,  some  of  whom 
luTeainee  died.  Information  has  been  received  which  furnishes  us  with  reliable 
acooonts  of  139  deaths  caused  by  the  tornado  along  the  line  of  the  Iowa  and  Ne- 
Bniskaroad,  including  Camanche.  On  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river  the  loss  of 
life  has  not  been  quit«  so  great,  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  putting  the  total  num- 
ber of  killed  at  175.  The  wounded  are  by  far  more  numerous,  while  the  loss  of 
property  can  not  be  definitely  estimated.  We  hear  of  150  cattle  in  one  yard  in 
Iowa  that  were  all  destroyed.  Farm  houses,  fences,  crops,  railroad  cars,  and  all 
property  that  fell  in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  were  left  in  total  ruin.  There  were 
windreuB  of  ^ousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed,  much  of  which  will 
Defer  be  reported. 

The  tornado  commenced  in  Linn  countv,  Iowa,  and  stopped,  as  near  as  we  can 
learn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  Illinois.  It,  of  course,  would  carry  objects  some- 
times in  opposite  directions,  moving  as  it  did  with  the  motion  of  a  whirlwind.  We 
■tw  one  house  that  had  been  lifted  from  its  foundation,  and  carried  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  course  directly  contrary  to  the  regular  course  of  the  tornado. 

The  escapes  in  all  the  places  where  the  storm  passed,  were  often  truly  miracu- 

was,    In  Albany,  Mr.  Slaymaker  had  repaired  to  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 

nn;;ing  the  bell  for  worship,  but  seeing  the  appcarnnce  of  a  heavy  rain  approach- 

w;r,  concluded  not  to  ring  it     Had  the  congregation  been  called  together  it  would 

We  been  certain  death  to  all,  as  the  walls  of  the  church,  being  l)uilt  of  brick,  fell 

<'D  the  inside.     We  saw  a  small  house  that  had  been  carried  several  rods  with  three 

Persons  in  it,  and  set  down  without  damage  to  the  house  or  inmates.     A  little 

^•J.jhter  of  Mr.  8wett  was  lying  on  a  bed,  and  was  l>lown  with  it  twenty  rods  into 

jCTove,  from  whence  it  came  unharmed,  calling  for  its  mother.     An  infant  son  of 

%.  Joseph  Riley  was  buried  beneath  her,  and  it  is  thought  that  her  own  weight 

JfP^'n  it  was  the  cause  of  its  dejith.     One  family  took  refuge  in  a  meal  chest,  which, 

'<>rtanately,  proved  strong  enough  to  protect  them  from  a  mass  of  rubbish  that 

*^^ered  them.     Mrs.  Oliver  M'Mahan  fell  in  a  place  where  the  floor  of  the  first 

^fj  had  been  previously  partly  broken,  producing  a  sag  or  bend.     The  joists  fell 

?J"*fher,  but  were  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  bend,  and  thus  saved  her  life. 

^f-  ESher  had  at  one  time  been  safely  secure  in  his  cellar,  but  going  up  for  some- 

I^Z  ^  ahield  his  child  from  the  cold,  was  killed  instantly.     We  saw  two  children 

y^o  were  killed  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers.     At  Camanche,  the  first  story  of  a 

r^'^ware  store,  with  its  contents,  was  carried  into  the  river  and  lost,  while  the  up- 

^^  part  of  the  building  dropped  down  square  upon  the  foundation  as  though 

**J*ced  there  by  mechanics.    A  child  was  blown  from  fifteen  miles  west  of  Camanche 

^  Uiat  place  and  landed  uninjured.     One  man  in  Iowa  was  taken  up  200  feet     A 

J^^ily  on  a  farm  took  refuge  m  a  "potato  hole,"  where  they  remained  secure;  but 

/r^  house  they  left  was  completely  aemolished.     Pieces  of  boards  were  picked  up 

^'sht  and  ten'miles  from  Albany,  in  both  north  and  south  directions.     A  wagon 

M  lifted  into  the  air,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels  twisted 

^t  of  all  shape.     Nine  freight  cars,  standing  on  the  track  at  Lisbon,  were  blown 

'l^'^ie  distance  from  the  place  they  were  standing.     The  tornado  raised  immediately 

«  ^^r  the  house  of  Mr.  Alinta,  in  Garden  Plain,  and  descended  to  strike  the  next 

l;^^8e  beyond.     We  noticed  that  those  living  in  frame  houses  met  with  less  loss  of 

^^^  than  the  inmates  of  brick  or  stone  houses. 

>^.A  passenger  from  the  west  informs  us  that  a  small  boy  was  blown  across  Cedar 
^Vcr,  and  bis  mangled  body  left  .in  the  forks  of  a  tree.  In  one  family  nil  that 
^^  left  were  three  little  girls,  the  father  and  mother  and  two  children  having  been 
^^tantly  killed.  We  saw  where  a  fence  board  had  been  forced  clear  through  the 
^^  of  a  house,  endwise,  and  hundreds  of  shingles  had  forced  themselves  clear 
^^9ou|^  the  eliq^lKMtfds  of  a  hoosei. 


,  dinirle  hriok.   'A  lijrht  pi  ..  

iiiar<ia,lnitinnd  plmter,  And  projects  Iwa  inili*- frotn  ttii<  idmiIo  WNllof  itditeU— 
imse,    K« I'tlicr limiwn  fnri-e  couH  ImvPtuwrnniillBhcd  thljt.     A  enntman  trowei^ 


s  is  u»eJ  hy  uinsonB,  win  drivwi  thtnu^li  n  pina  knot  in  th«  n\in  of  n   ,^  __ 

■olin;;full  twn  iochw.  In  imo  spot  wm  found  ft  largo  nilo  or  book  cijrrn,^ ^ 
r  Iciif  fnim  whioli  wn-i  cnne,  nnd  ttriKti^'l  into  » thoii mud  (tnariMi,  IipuvCTtttiae.^ 
pott  nf  their  li«fliii<,  li'Drin;:  tlie  fihent  dstn  and  lmr«  m  if  a  liotamst  b&d^^L 
T  piclted  it  ofT  IV-c  iniiiks  were  twisteil  tnTentl  limes  rouird  mitil  tWe  (rera^^- 
«n  off;  The  MiilHnl  Uniise,  n  ttin*?  M'lrv  brick  Rtrupturp,  fronting  mirlli,  iiiw  i 
I  op  from  fe  rnun.ljKli.ii  ftnd  turnoid   .■..mpt''f4.1v  rmind.  so  Hint  thn  front  doorw  « 

I  thenouth.      Ittlien  ciilliipsod.iind  o-rii".!  i.,  i'^ii| »]tnllvns  if  in  n  TUi-nnm.  .«ra 

■tninjce  to  reliiie,  nut  of  BPventri^M  p-r',  n-  in  tin-  h  .'i-i.,  in'ilv  iwo  Were  killed.  .Ku 
house  upon  the  Ivinlt  wn-i  lillafd  I'imih  if.  r.i.iri>l.i!i,:ri  ami  whirlod  into  Ltia  r 
linv  iw  it  fpll  aw]  dniwnin;;  three  pi-r.,.in.  tlj.>  iiiimXr^ 
piiino  was  tiikeM  (uit  of  n  lioiise  in  the  ppiilrr  of  llin  t^'iwn,  iind  carried  a 
nue  to  the  river  b.ink  without  brmklni;  tL 

e  efler.ls  upiin  Biime  of  the  h(iuie«  ncnr  f^nniKn'^h^,  whiuh  were  in  Ihe  o< 
of  the  iorn.ido,  wpre  vrry  curiona.  Upon  Bi-nio  roofn  lli«  Hlitiwlts  i 
icJ  off  in  fiieirui  ulnip'"'.  ii  Imro  •pol  npim  iiiie   roof  i-xuntJ_T  rMcmhling  n 

5  nmrs  wpre  rntirflir  UMfiinglwi,  Btid  in  nome  p.i?^«»  ^rarr  til*tiU>arw 
WBTt!  litcrnll^  pnrforalfd  with  bfmnlf^ 
itne  pnrlB  uf  (.'umnndhn,  vh»r^  li'>iii'fg--'"-» 
t  a.  VPaliiCB  .if  one  IpII  Anutiier  trBo=^ 
■s  nlwiiil  two  fpel  in  length.  TUc  lowc^ia" 
rply,  li-nvinn  the  iip^ver  story  Ufon  tlt^--i 
~i  (fo  not  Bi-e  how  it  cnn  •»«■  be  r^  — 
t  entirely,  with  nolJiing  In     ^ 


L.l.".  .,r  nnue  h 


.  iL'kly  cliidtfreil  liuti'tlicr,  there  is 
wut  forty  acres  in  eovpreJ  with  uplin 
a  of  some  housoii  were  blown  oat  ei 
nd.     The  town  is  enlipvlv  ruined,  nn 

whole  b1n.-kfl  of  lot^  thnt  ai 


olh 


indicate  thnt  u  hoiiKe  ever  xtood  thcr 
wholu  iitmofphere  nroond  the  pliwe  i»  nickeninK.  nml  u  strnoh  i 
is  almost  imnossible  to  euJurii 


B  whole  iitmofnher 
rbole  iHtth  of  tho  al 


shot  him.  He  died  tli$  same  night 
were  hung  nod  two  escaped.  Mr. 
ouB  disposition,  jovial  and  fond  ( 
usembled  around  him  to  listen  to  1 


All  of  the  marderers  were  tater 
avenport  was  of  a  very  free 


&'ulheru  eieir  ■■/  Davenport,  from  the  Rock  Island  Fernj. 


•Dj  one  in  I 
ing  to  re  lie 
denla: 


i  life,  anil  could  not  bear  to  see  any  one  in  distress  without  try- 
i  them.     The  biographer  of  Col.  Davenport  gives  these  inoi- 


During  the  ]t1ack>  Rnwk  war  Mr.  Diivenport  received  a  commisnion  from  Gov. 
Tteynolds.  appointin;^  him  nrtin^  ({imrterm;kster  general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Id  the  Ijitter  part  <ir  tlie  smniner  of  M'ii,  the  cholera  broke  out  amoni;  the  troops 
«o  the  islam],  and  ran;:ed  fearfully  for  about  ten  days;  one  hundred  died  out  of  a 
population  of  four  hundred ;  every  person  was  dreadrully  alarmed.  An  incident 
<»ccurre<t  during  (his  time  which  will  shnir  the  state  of  feeling.  Mr.  Dnvenprirt, 
Mr.  [jeCloire,  and  a  youni;  ofScer  were  sfciniiing  together  in  front  of  the  store  one 
uoraing.  Th°  officer  had  heen  giving  them  an  account  of  the  number  of  deaths 
wnd  new  coses,  when  an  orderly  came  up  to  them  with  a  m«isa^  from  Oen.  t^cott 
to  Mr.  LeCkire. requesting  bim  to  come  down  to  the  fort  as  sooa  as  possible.  Mr. 
LeClaire  looked  at  Mr.  Davenport  to  know  what  excuse  to  make.  Mr.  Davenport. 
*  sder  a  moment,  replied  to  the  orderly  to  tell  Gen.  Scott  that  Mr.  LeClaire  could 
not  come,  as  he  was  quite  sicL  The  officer  and  orderly  laughed  heartily  at  Mr. 
Davenport  And  Mr.  LeClaire  being  so  much  ^larmed;  but  next  morning  the  liret 
news  they  received  from  the  fort,  was,  that  these  two  men  were  dead. 

At  the  time  the  cholera  hrokn  nut  at  Fort  Armstrong,  there  were  two  Fox  chiefs 
confined  in  the  gaard-house  for  killing  the  Menomoniee  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
bwl  heen  given  up  by  their  nation  as  the  leaden,  on  the  denaod  of  our  govent- 
■ent.  and  were  awaiting  their  trial  Mr.  Davenport  interceded  for  them  with  the 
eommanding  officer,  to  let  them  out  of  their  prison,  and  give  them  the  range  of 
ttba  island,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  forthooming  when  they  were  wanted. 
11m  lodiuM  were  released,  and  Uiey  pledged  their  word  not  to  leave  the  island. 


IOWA. 

pprmittcd  tn  da  eobj  the  prnpet  iLUlhivrltiM     Duripi:  nil  the  ttm?  Ibo  ffinrfuT  .f  A 

■mio  mgeil  on  the  inlanJ.  nnd  every  pvnnn  vriu  flccitift  from  it  tlint  cimld  gyt  :^A 

,  tliBHe  two  chiefs  remfLined  on  the  islatid.  biinlJu;;  iind  fishing,  ftnd  wlicn  the  ^s*« 

Ipsa  hud  aiibaided,  they  pro?ient«d  thoroxalri-*  At  llie  fori  (o  atnvil  (hoir  triftl.  ^  ■, 

t'hnwin;:  how  hlndin^  n  plt^dge  of  this  kind  vriii  vitli  thi«  trilw  iif  Indians.     mm. 

JiiTenport.  Tnr  mao;  .veiirs,  wm  in  tho  habit  nf  iTi-diting  tli«  cIiiHfii  of  lite  dif'  — ^^t 

t  Tillages  fur  fnim   ^ftv  lo  siitf  thciusnnd   diillara -worth  of  ^mxl*  annudl;,  w'^Vi 

ig  nothing  hut  thsir  word  pledged  fur  tins  puymsnt  of  tli«iii,  wbiuh  ih«j  '  %m'^ 
ys  fiuthfully  performed. 

M  following  extracts  relative  to  the  early  IiUtorj  of  Bitvenpurt, are  from  .^=^3| 
tie's  HiBtory  of  the  city: 

Fn  the  yenr  1833,  there  were  one  or  two  claima  made  upun  tbe  ItniJe  noii  tm^tw 
pied  by  the  lower  part  of  the  cUy.  The  claim  upon  which  llie  city  wse^^  mt 
Inid  out  was  contended  for  by  a  Dr.  Spenecr  and  fl  Mr.  MirL'toud.  ThuLT^  «e 
er  wa»  finally  settled  by  Anloine  LcCloire  buying  them  both  out:  glv —  '"?■ 
hem  tl50.  .     ,     Haviog  fenced  in  this  portion,  Mr.  I.cCUire  cul —  -K- 

ed  it  until  it  waa  gold  to  a  company  in  1 S35,  In  thn  fall  nf  Ihix  jeat,  a^^  a 
anny  was  formed  for  the  purchasing  and  laying  out  a  town  site.  Thcy^r-  -J 
at  the  house  of  Col.  Duvenport,  on  Rock  JBiund,  to  dincus*  tLe  miilter^'^^r- 
following  persons  were  present:  Msj.  Wm.  Oordon,  Aulotuc  LeClaire.  ^^»e. 
Geo.  Davenport,  Maj.  Thoa.  Smitli,  Alei.  McGrcRor,  I^vi  S.  Cotton,  sntE^  mi 
ip  Uambauf^h.     These  gentlemen,  witlt  Capt.  James  May,  then  in  Pillii*  ^^es. 

,  composed  the  company  which  secured  the  site 

I  the  spring  of  the  nost  year,  the  site  wae  enrvejed  and  laid  out  by  3IdJ  S  "^i- 
Ion,  IT.  S.  surveyor,  and  one  of  tlie  RtockbolJera.  The  coFt  of  ihe  en-  ^cMo- 
site  was  S2.000  or  S250  per  share.  In  May  the  lotsj  were  nlTcred  at  sao  ^^  -b- 
A  Bteamboat  eame  up  from  St.  Loais,  laden  with  passtiigem  to  attenc^  «-nd 
'nle,  which  conliuued  for  two  days.  Some  50  or  60  lots  only  were  stildE^  .^4 
Iv  to  St.  Louis  speoulatorx.  at  from  $3011  to  SOOO  ench.     The  rL'tnainina  ^imn 
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10  oontemptible  strains  were  occasionallj  drawn  by  Mr.  LcClairc  himself. .  . 
i!he  party  danced  till  sunrise,  then  broke  up — the  gentlemen  being,  as  a 
[cneral  thing,  as  genial  as  all  the  ^* punches"  they  coaild  possibly  contaio; 
roald  make  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  Mr.  A.  LeClaire  was  appointed  postmaster.  Mails  came 
ace  a  week  from  the  east,  and  once  in  two  weeks  from  Dubuque.  The  postmas- 
)r  used  to  carry  the  mail  across  the  river  in  his  pocket,  and  the  per  centage  for 
16  first  three  months  was  seoenty-five  cents.  In  September,  a  treaty  was  held  at 
last  Davenport,  between  Gov.  Dodge,  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
he  olnect  of  the  treaty  was  to  secure  possession  of  the  land  bordering  on  the 
>wa  River,  and  known  as  "  Keokuk's  Reserve."  About  one  thousand  chiefs  and  / 
Arriors  were  present,  and  were  encamped  durine  the  time  just  above  Renwick's 
lilL  ....  This  was  the  last  treatv  ever  held  in  this  vicinity.  There  were 
lYen  houses  at  the  close  of  thi^  year.  There  was  a  frame  dwelling  partly  finished 
id  owned  by  a  Mr.  Shields.  It  has  been  since  known  as  the  "  Dillon  House " 
ff  which  a  gentleman^  since  governor  of  the  state^  was  once  hostler).  The  vear 
836)  closed  with  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred.  Stephenson  (now  Rock 
Jand)  which  had  been  laid  out  in  1834,  had  at  this  time  a  population  of  nearly 

re  hundred 

The  first  duel  "on  record"  in  Iowa,  was  fought,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  between 
ro  Winnebago  Indians.  These  young  men,  in  a  carou»Ekl  at  Stephenson,  com- 
enced  quarreling,  and  finally  resorted  to  the  code  of  honor.  One  had  a  shot  gun, 
le  oUier  a  rifle.  On  the  Willow  Island,  below  the  city,  at  the  required  distance 
ley  fired  at  each  other.  The  one  with  the  shot  gun  fell,  and  was  buried  not  far 
om  the  graveyard  below  the  city.  The  survivor  fled  to  his  home  in  the  Rock 
iver  country.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  slain  clamored  for  the  blood  of 
le  slayer,  and  the  sistcp  of  the  latter  went  for  the  survivor.  She  found  him — en- 
-e^tei  him  to  come  back  to  Rock  Island  and  be  killed,  to  appease  the  wrathful 
Junes  of  the  deceased.  He  came — in  a  canoe  paddled  by  his  own  sister — ^singing 
is  death  son^.  A  shallow  grave  was  dug,  and  Kneeling  upon  its  brink,  his  body 
imbled  into  it,  and  his  death  song  was  hushed,  as  the  greedy  knives  of  the  exe- 
Ationers  drank  the  blood  of  his  brave  heart 

Dr.  A.  R  Donaldson,  from  Pennsylvania,  came  in  July,  1837,  and  was,  it  is  stated, 
le  first  regular  physician.  The  relieious  services,  for  this  year,  and  for  a  year  or 
ro  afterward,  were  held  in  a  house  belonging  to  D.  C.  Eldridge.  Clergymen  of 
urious  denominations  officiated.  In  1838,  during  the  summer,  the  first  brick  house 
au  erected  by  D.  C.  Eldridge,  standing  on  the  S.E.  corner  of  Main  and  Third- 
reets.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  brick  building  now  used  by  the  Sisters,  in 
^tholic  block,  was  completed  as  a  church.  A  long  controversy  between  Rockins- 
&1&  and  Davenport,  respecting  the  location  of  the  county-seat,  was  terminated  m 
•>v^or  of  the  latter,  in  1840,  ^y  the  ^itizens  of  Davenport  agreeing  to  construct  the 
>cirt  house  and  jail,  free  of  expense  to  the  county. 

^Ilie  celebrated  *'  Missouri  War  "  is  ascribed  to  about  this  date.  It  arose  from  a 
impute  in  regard  to  boundary — two  lines  having  been  run.  The  northern  one  cut 
^  a  strip  of  Iowa  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  width,  and  from  this  portion  Mis- 
^^ui  endeavored  to  collect  taxes.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  pay  them,  and  the 
^i«Bouri  authorities  endeavored,  by  sending  a  sheriff,  to  enforce  payment  A  fight 
^•ued,  and  an  lowan  was  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners.  The  news  spread 
^oitg  the  river  counties,  and  created  intense  excitement  War  was  supposed  to  be 
spending,  or  to  have  actually  begun.  * 

CoL  Dodge,  an  individual  somewhat  noted  as  the  one  who,  in  connection  with 
feller,  bad  been  imprisoned  by  the  Canadian  authorities  for  a  participation  in 
^e  "  Patriot  War,"  had  lately  arrived  here,  after  breaking  jail  in  Canada.  His 
^fival  was  opportune — a  call  for  volunteers  to  march  against  Missouri  was  circu- 
*^Ud,  and  was-responded  to  by  some  three  hundred  men,  who  made  Davenport 
^eir  rendezvous  on  the  proposed  day  of  marching.    A  motley  crowd  was  itl    Arms 

^(re  of  every  kind  imaginable,  from  pitchforks  to  blunderbusses,  and  Queen  Anne 

iftoiketa.    One  of  the  colonels  wore  a  common  rusty  grass  scythe  for  a  swonL 

wUle  Capt  Higginson,  of  company  A,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  fixi4  «xl  ^a 
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helns  riLpIdl^  duTcliifwil  Cue  *  itniV-^^n, 
word  cnmo  tliat  pence  vrna  restored — Mi«»tiiri  liaTi[ii>  m^ijcnH  Iwr  [rkhmc^E^ 
iS  disputed  (rniund.  Tho  nrmir  wiu  immrdiatBlf  disbonilnl,  in  it  stvl^s^  Jg 
woaid  do  honor  to  the  puluiest  revala  of  l)»(irhBa,  S|«aoUM  ovn-  miiJv^^  t, 
I  drunk,  and  a  host  of  maneareM,  not  in  tb«  nillknrr  cniln.  want  jKrf'>nned^^^z^ 
e  great  ajuusement  of  all.  Some,  in  the  eieen*  ot  pntriutMin  aad  itbiikv  ^^  ■ 
4  00  alone  to  MiesouH,  but  Uj  Aewn  in  lbs  niad  mTok  trnvsling  lur,  asf^  »-i^ 
Bwu;  their  valor. 

Anthony's  Churah,  the  fimt  preet«d.  mu  dedicated  klay  23, 1839,  l>y  Rt  Kti^»  -»t 
ip  Loras,  ot  Dubuque.  The  Catholic  AdvouU«  tJioi  iitatM,  "  Mr.  Aiiloiae  t  ■!  ■  u 
D,  n  wenlthf  Frenchnmn,  and  a  xealooii  and  eietnpWy  Ohrintjan,  in  ]  iiiIiiiim  h 
rith  Mr.  Uarenpirt,  ha?  frrantiMl  to  Ui«  CathoU«  aantcrt'^tioil.  in  Uh*  »rT  ceir^Mr  asn. 
'  the  town,  a  whole  squHre,  including  Ifn  lot«,  erscting,  partly  at  hi*  own  e»cr  i^2»- 

I,  a  fine  brick  chnreh  with  n  school  ronm  attaiihi^." The  Ite^  ^s« 

'elaiDour;zao».  who  (Irst  iin&unied  oliarito  of  the  nEiuroti,  utill  ratuins  it. 
t  Vint  Presbyterian  Chorch  wns  o*tftbli»hrid  in  Ute  opring  of  tfllfl,  priTTn-^  i]^ 
«  D.  Miuon ;  the  Dnvenjiort  Congro^tional  Church  was  (irp»iia«d  Jair  3*  -^BO^ 
by  Ilev.  Albert  Hale;  thoirpresont  chiireb  buildini;  vrtu  uranleil  iti  l84 — :^BJ. 
Br»t  regular  servic?*  nf  the  Protestant  ICpiacmpiU  Church  vr«t«  commanfM!—  iil 
Oot.  14,  1S41,  by  Rer.  Z  H.  OoldiRiitli.  The  oomor  «t<ine  ot  t|ic  prearK-  -jit 
e  of  Trinity  Charch  wm  liLi<l,  by  Bishcn  Keiapar,  Mar  h,  18^2,  IRm  » 1 11^  i  ii 
Ipiicnpal  Churah  woi  EHtabliahed  Jniin  1,  1942;  the  Ftmt  Raptiat  CfaiiMh  v.  — no* 
liabed  in  1B30,  X.  H  Ilnjition,  pastor;  the  Orrmna  ConereL'ution  w>s  wljwi- — i^ 

1  July  19,  1857,  A.  Frowoin,  past«r;  "Chnruh  of  Christ,"  or  Diwiplw CUm eh 

lished  July  2R,  )S39. 

a  first  newBpnper  wh"  the  "  Iowa  Sun  and  DaiTfiport  nnd  Kork  lnUnil  NeB»-  -f." 
1  in  Aug.,  11J3S,  by  Alfred  Sanden.     It  waa  continual  till  1841.  when  it  ii 

eded  by  the  "Davenport  Weekly  Oaxetto,"  The  "Weekly  Ranniw"  ii  ^nn 
d  in  184K,  by  A.  Montgomery ;  in  1B55,  it  wna  boudit  by  McMrs.  HiMru  ■-  'ih, 
inison  it  West,  (ind  wna  chnnj-ed  to  the  "  Iiwa  Stale  Damoontt"     I'iia  "  Bt-  —^m- 
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tend,  in  Inwn,  woidd  "Iptit"  cerfirin  honiFS  luid  other  "plunder,"  and  oiranze  to 
niJte  a  fonT  on  HOme  pftrticulnr  m;;ht  A.,  in  MiBuniri,  h&ring  obCaincu  tlia 
kiii>wl«djre  of  this,  would  stRrt  his  hnnd  on  a  mnmnding  expedition  the  same  iii>;hL 
Bat  those  n4io  were  to  do  the  phimterins  vrould  mnke  a  re,int  to  go  north  or  BDud\ 
on  a  tmdii^  ^ipeHitinn,  a  Any  (>r  two  before  the  tine  fixed  upon,  and  returning  at 
nijEht,  would  be  carefullT  concenled  until  the  proper  time,  whon  tbev  would  lailj 
ftith  on  tfa«  expedition  In  («rne«t  The  twn  hand*  then  meotine  half  way.  wuuid 
•ichange  the  itolen  property,  and  returning,  dinnoee  of  the  plunder,  perlinps  to 
the  very  pereoni  whom  Cbej  fiad  robbed  a  few  nights  hefore. 


Storming  nf  the  Bellcnie  ff'-tel.  ftj/  Me  Cilizen: 


fcS 


.irkJb, 


rernl  t»  he  rigicinx 

avert  Nuspii'iiin  Tr'nfi 

"     '  "    'llipOMilllQ, 


Tho«e  of  the  band  who  were' mi-ielv  accnmplici 
•nmc  bnnoet  neijihhur  on  the  nij:lit  of  the  ro!)>iery,  and  thus  a 
themi>e1re«.     Rj  thin  meano,  it  will  he  ai'en.  that  deleetion  wn 
»ad  nnanicion  unlikely  to  reitt  upiiti  the  re;il  perpetrntorx. 

Tlie  then  frontier  villa:;p  'if  lidleroe,  .wtu.s  central  paint  oi 
the  headguarter*  pf  one  of  the  miwt  nqpeiiiuR  and  powerfu 
leoiler,  William  Bmwn.  whh  ii  nwn  reipivkable  in  many  rcHpeatfi.  lie  oame  t|t 
ItelleTue  in  the  uprin.if  of  I8:tl>,  and  (min  after  bniuicht  '>ut  hid  Tariiily  iinij  iip<<ne|l 
■  public  houKe,  which  won  dustined  t<>  heutinie  fanioua  in  the  villujce  liialiirv, 
Uroipm^idiriiciilly.  was  a  powerful  man.  nn  1  in  cduiation  supmiiir  to. those  around 
tilra.  Ho'powieivU'd  u  pI'iiHiint.  kindly  nd'lreti:,  nnd  wns  scrupuliiualy  iKinest  in  hi* 
»Teiy  d»y"t  de»lini!«.with  his  noifilibpni.  It  in  said  that  none  who  .rppospd  conli- 
•lenet  i«  him  in  a  bu*ine«ii  tfjiuaaction  ,erer  refiretled  it  Ua  wm  ably  soi;rjndi'd 
ir  hit  wife,  a  woman  of  uhuut  :!4  vran  of  a^e,  atid  qf  ^uore  thap  ordinary  nntHrat 
a4iM  tj.  They  had  but  one  i<:fiLtd,  a  little  n"^  nf  Bmno  four  years  cif  H)ce.  Kver 
iMdT  to  aasitt  the  d^stltuCe,  the  foreiQost  i|)  publlo  improvements,  this  foJuily  soon 
Irmm*  idoliieil  by  the  rude  population  of  that  eatl^f  Jay,, so  that.notfainR  but  po^ 
ItiTfl  proof  floftlly  ffutooed  (tupieioD*  of  dianoiwa^^apoB  (bom.    Ifa^in^^^  !^ 
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their  necks.  From  the  known  character  of  their  possessor,  the  sheriff  thought  best 
to  take  the  horses  into  his  custody.  Brown's  ^nt;  remonstrated  against  Uie  pro- 
ceedings, bat  to  no  effect  Subsequently  a  writ  of  replevin  was  procured,  and  the 
horses  demanded — the  sheriff  refused  to  give  them  up.  A  general  row  ensued. 
The  citizens,  being  the  stronger  party  at  that  time,  sustained  the  sheriff,  and  he 
maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Handbills,  describing  the  horses  accurately, 
were  then  sent  around  the  county.  A  few  days  afterward,  a  stranger  appeared  in 
town,  anxiously  inquiring  for  the  sheriff,  and  upon  meeting  him,  he  announced  his 
business  to  be  the  recovery  of  a  fine  span  of  horses,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  a  short  time  before,  and  then  so  accurately  described  those  detained  by  the 
sheriff,  that  the  latter  informed  him  that  he  then  had  them  in  his  stable.  Upon 
examining  them,  the  man  was  gratified  to  find  that  they  were  his;  turning  to  the 
crowd,  he  offered  $25  to  any  one  who  would  produce  Godfrey,  remarking  that,  if  he 
met  him,  he  would  wreak,  nis  vengeance  upon  him  in  a  summary  manner,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Godfrey  was  not.  however,  to  be  found,  and  the  horses 
were  delivered  to  the  stranger. 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  sheriff,  when,  two  days  later,  the  true  owner 
of  the  horses  appeared  in  search  of  them !  The  other  was  an  accomplice  of  God- 
frey, and  they  had  taken  that  method  of  securing  their  booty.  Similar  incidents 
could  be  detailed  to  fill  pages,  for  they  were  of  continual  occurrence. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1840,  the  citizens  of  Bellevue,  not  implicated  in  the 
plans  of  the  horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
wrongs  of  the  community.  But  one  opinion  was  advanced,-  that  the  d^redators 
mu^t  leave  the  place  or  summary  vengeance  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  all.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  warrant  should  be  procured  for  the  arrest  oi  the  whole  gang, 
from  Justice  Watkins — father  of  our  present  sheriff — ^and,  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
sheriff,  accompanied  by  all  the  honest  citizens  as  a  posse,  should  proceed  to  serve 
the  same.  The  warrant  was  issued  upon  the  affidavit  of  Anson  Harrington,  Esq., 
one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  charging  about  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town — Brown's  men^  with  the  commission  oi  crimes. 

A  posse  of  80  men  was  selected  by  the  sheriff  from  among  the  best  citizens  of 
the  county,  who  met  in  Bellevue  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1840,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 
Krown,  in  the  mean  time,  had  got  wind  of  the  proceeaings,  and  had  rallied  a  party 
^)f  23  men,  whose  names  were  on  the  warrant,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  Bellevue 
Kotel,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense.  On  the*sheriff's  arriving  in  Bellevue 
^^tfi  his  party,  he  found  a  red  flag  streaming  from  the  hotel,  and^  a  portion  of 
firown's  men  marching  to  and  fro  in  front  of  their  fort,  armed  with  rifles,  present^ 
Sng  a  formidable  appearance.  • 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  then  convened  to  consult  upon  the  best  method 
of  securing  the  ends  of  justice,  of  which  Major  Thos.  S.  Parts  was  chairman.  It 
^^vas  resolved  that  the  sheriff  should  go  to  Brown's  fort,  with  two  men,  and  demand 
^heir  surrender,  reading  his  warrant,  and  assuring  them  that  they  should  be  pro- 
^^ctei  in  their  persons  and  property.  It  was  also  resolved,  if  they  did  not  surren- 
der, to  storm  the  house,  and  that  dol.  Thos.  Cox,  then  a  representative  in  the  Iowa 
)«gis]atare,  should  assist  the  sheriff  in  the  command  of  the  party  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

Toe  sheriff  then  went  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Ma- 
le^oon.     When  near  the  house,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  Brown  and  a 
jiMirtydf  his  men,  all  fully  armed.     They  captured  the  sheriff,  and  ordered  Watkins 
^tnd'Magoon  to  return  and  inform  the  citizens,  that  at  the  first  attempt  to  storm 
the  house,  they  would  shoot  the  sheriff.     Being  conducted  into  the  house,  the  sheriff 
l^ad  hifi  warrant  and  informed  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.     Just  then 
it  was  discovered  that  CoL  Cox,  with  a  party  of  citizens,  was  rapidly  advancing 
on  the  hotel     Upon  the  sheriff's  promise  to  stop  them  and  then  return,  he  was  re- 
leased by  Brown.     He  met  the  party,  and  accosting  Cox,  requested  him  to  delay 
the  attack  one  hour,  and  if  he  (the  sheriff)  did  not  return  by  that  time,  for  them 
to  eome  on  and  take  the  house. 

Cox  was  determined  the  Sheriff  should  not  return,  saying  that  he  should  not 
keep  his  word  with  such  a  band  of  ruffians.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed, 
lad  the  sheriff  went  back    On  his  return  he  found  that  Brown's  men  nsA  ^^^'Vi 


tag  freefy  to  Iwep  up  Oi^ir  coumge,    AfUr  noma  pnrlejinft  OmwA  i 

I  O'  t  bi  surrender,  cciuimiiiidiiig  tbe  tilioriS'  to  return  t<>  bii  tncn  nnil  tcU  UirOB^c^n 

10  in,  and  if  lliiry  auci^eeded  ia  canning  the  but«l,  it  itbuuM  unljr  be  urtr  tbeir^^^ Ji 

t  BljtriO'  roturoed  nod  discloHcd  Uie  rtsultof  his  ititcrtipvr.  Mr*.  Bniwo.  Um..^  ia 
Gftri  time,  and  >  fellow  called  Bnokskiii,  parftdei]  llie  ■truHl'i  witb  a  r«d  "°f  r?^;^  r 
iti^cns  were  tben  nddrcucd  bf  Cox  and  Wntlcinti,  anil  It  wn*  tuAMy  tjHvt-  j  -st 
I  that  ti  h()dj'  of  forty  incn  ahuuld  be  Holoetiid  tu  make  tlir  mtiivk,  npi-D  i-hU^iciM  -  mj 
Mae  Btnrted  and  charged  upon  the  houxc  al  a  Aill  mil.  As  our  nii^a  out orv£^ -^^^ 
irch,  the  ipirritian  coinmenced  lirilu!,  but  «ir  being  ho  near  Ihi-yKPncmllv  iiifr-^  «^n 
hair  mark.  At  tba  first  Gre  one  of  our  beat  itun,  Mr.  Fulner.  waa  luU<^.  na^  k«s 
i-r,  Mr.  VHUgliQ,  badlv  wounded.  Browu  op«oei]  the  •louriini]  put  out  \m^  «it| 
}  Bhoot,  when  he  vraa  immedintelj  shot  doirn  by  one  of  our  lutin.  The  hxltlvf  Sl[ 
leeamo  defperutc  aud  band  to  hand,  After  I'onjaiderablo  burd  fifdilinfr,  tl>- vC^l,! 
nee"  of  the  gan^  cumaienceil  their  relr<Ntl  throni;b   the  bauk  iWr  uf  tt<  s-ff  ^h, 

Tbe;  were  surrounded  end  all  captured  but  tlirpc  Tba  rertilt  uf  ih^-^.^}^ 
KOi,  on  the  part  of  the  I'oonterfeiterB  the  loan  of  five  lalbfiJ  and  tvo  bodl  t  ■^Ij 
lied:  (111  ibe  part  of  the  citizens,  four  killi'd  Rnd  eleven  vounded 
!  paLrilemenl  after  the  fij;lit  was  intense.  Many  [if  tho  ciliiens  m*t*  in  lt)Ti^-aOT«r 
tting  rill  (lie  prisoners  in  death.  Other  oounBeln,  bowevcr,  preiailed,  and  ^  a 
at.'  ciiart  was  or};niiizeil  to  try  them. 

^  the  ii<;lit,  Ca^i  Harris  anchored  bia  bniit  in  the  middle  of  tho  riter,  >r^   .and 
.a  hnuun,  when  the  imMen|.'er8  OJwended  to  tK:^<Le 


il  t^e  n 


ofGiUer 


1  the  wounded  • 


oh  jijy  wns  mnnifesteJ  by  the  citiienj  at  tbe  breiiViiiK  up  of  iine  iif  ibe  ni' 

rale  ^ang*  of  bouse hrejikers,  murderers  Hud  counlirfrilrrs,  that  ever  iufe^l 

eetern  country.     The  next  morning  a  vote  of  the  cituens  wiis  taken  aa  to  t^V*    tlii 

lal  of  th(i  priaonera. 

tlie  distriL-t  court  was  not  Ui  meet  fhr  thrm  mnntbB,  and  tbrrn  beinjc  no  i^F     iai 

1  euunty,  and  in  fiici  none  in  the  terrltiiry  that  was  iialV,  and  sumiuodorl         .■  m 

ire  on  all  eldsx,  bv  ofTubiiots  of  the  name  band,  who  eonld  niui-tur  :!0U  m-n  ^r=Mi  ii 


.1^ 
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TegnUrly  Uid  ont  and  beautifully  aitnated.  Part  of  the  city  ia  bailt  on  the 
high  grounds  or  bluffy,  rising  in  apme  places  about  200  feet  above  tbe 
river,  affording  a  beautiful  and  commandiag  view  of  the  enrrounding  coua- 
toy:   with  the   river,  snd    its  woody  islands,  Btretching  fur  away    to    the 


Soulh-ea^lfni  tieio  (/  Burlington. 

a$  Buriruiiluii  >u<l  Miwourl  Ibillnwl.  tlii-rmirl  tl"ii:w.  ami  .>Ih^  pu'blk  butl-tln^, .«!  ilwi'lrialol  ("uud 
lillK<IMan».>t>l«>ula<lii'«iBlril|iiut',  ILa  Kunb  Uluir  anil  ^MhiiUmI  Ludliif  ub  Ilu-rlgbt 

Dortb  Hnd  novth.  It  bus  a  vuriely  of  ntci-haiiicul  and  manufacturing  eslab- 
lishmcnt^.  The  porlr  paikin^  businela  is  earrieJ  on  citefwively.  It  is  the 
■cut  of  llic  Burlington  University,  and  contains  12  churches,  in  18C0,  0,70G. 
inhabitJiiits. 

The  ertuutrj  for  sixty  miles  nround  Burlington,  Bometimes  called  the  "gar- 
den of  Iowa,"  is  very  fertile.  Nejirtlie  city  are  immense  quantities  of  gray 
limestone  roi-lc,  auiiable  for  building  purposes. 

The  first  white  person  wlio  located  himself  in  Burlington,  appears  to  buve 
been  Samuel  S.  White,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  built  a  cabin  here,  in  I8H2, 
close  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  upjier  bluff.  The  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  not  being  then  entitled  to  the  lunds  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  dragoons  from  Fort  Armstrong  came  down,  burnt 
White  out,  and  drove  him  over  to  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.  He  re- 
mained on  Honey  Creek  (ill  tlie  Ut  of  the  next  June,  when,  the  Indinn  title 
being  eslinguished,  he  returned  and  rebuilt  his  cabin  near  its  former  site. 

Mr.  White  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  Amzi  Doolittle,  and  in  1B34.  Ihey 
laid  out  the  first  part  of  the  town  on  the  public  lands.  The  survey  of  While 
and  Doolittle  was  made  by  Benjamin  Tucker  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Rosa.  Their 
bounds  extended  down  to  Hawkeye  Creek.  White  and  Doolittle  afterward 
■old  out  all  their  lands  and  removed.  The  first  addition  to  this  tract  wua 
■ade  by  Judge  David  Borer,  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  April,  1836,  who  had 
emigrated  the  month  previous.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  built  the  first  brick 
bnilding  ever  erected  in  Iowa.  Judge  B.  laid  the  first  brick  with  his  own 
hands.    Thia  building  stood  on  what  ia  now  lot  438,  the  next  oorner  north 


of  Marion  Hall, 
'55.  The  first  I. 
thero,  whoso  cab 
to  June,  1833. 
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s  dwiilling  was  Uknn  down  by  Col.  Wnrivn,  in  1S54  OT 
11  made  outside  tlia  towu,  wus  liy  n  settlor  oamcd  To- 
s  about  three  milus  froiu  tlie  river;  this  w»b  prcvinn* 
aa  cOD»equeutl;  driven  off  by  tlie  drogjoDH,  and  hu 


The  town  tms  named  by  John  Gray,  a  native  of  BurUnylini,  Vcrmout,  and 
brother-ill -Uw  to  Wlii(«,  (fao  first  eel- 
tier.  The  Flint  Bills  were  called  by 
the  Indiasfl  Shohokon,  a  vord  in  their 
l&ngnage  signifyinf;  "  flint  hills ; "  thceo 
blnfis  are  generatlT  about  150  feet 
above  the  riTer.  Bnrlingtan  became 
the  county  seat  of  Dea  Hoines  in 
i-iti,  uiider  the  jumdiotioQ  of  Miehi- 
L  111  III  ISacitwaamad*  thewiit  of 
■.'■icrnnicnt  of  Wisconsin  Territory, 
.II..1  in  Ihc  fall  of  1837,  the  Wislature 
nl'  that  ttirrilory  first  met  at  llnrlinp- 
ton.  When  Iowa  Torrifflry  was  formed 
in  I63S,  Uurlinglnii  heoaua  the  teat 
of  gQveriiment.  The  buUdiug  in  wlitch 
the  legislative  aatiembly  fint  iu«t  Rtnnd 
j<'.>.:t  n..Krn>  [j^ii».  OQ  the  river  bank,  just  north  of  Culum- 

Tho  AM  brkU  bnilJlnu  rreclcl  Id  Ioi.»  bia-StreCt.       It    WAS    buFtlt.    doWO     iOi'tt 

afterward.  At  the  flrst  court  he.d  in 
liurlington,  three  divorces  were  granted,  one  conviction  fur  assault  and  bal~ 
tcry,  Slid  one  £no  for  contempt  of  court.  The  record  docs  not  show  tiw 
grnunda  of  conteiopl,  I'ut  from  other  sources  we  leiirn  i/  W^s  a  rnncouuter  in 
ojieri   ciiurt,  in  wliidi   llie  InbJea   of  the  judges,  bcinj;  ilry  goods   bnios  and 


Id  Bemorj  of  Rir.  Homio  HvTCBIirwN,  1ftt«  Putor  of  |hs  CangragktioDal  Chnnli,  of 

Arlington.  He  wm  born  at  Satton,  Hut.,  Aug.  in,  1817.  Grtdaolsdat  Amherst  CoUnga, 
S3»,  and  at  AndaT«T  Thealagi»l  S«miD*i7  in  IMS.     He  died  March  T,  IMS. 

Saond  to  tbe  memory  or  Ret.  Simdil  Pitki,  Miiiioaar;,  oadrs  or  New  Jert»jr,  who 
loparted  tbli  life,  Jan.  8, 1845,  aged  38  jeari,  t  mo.  and  IT  days,  fileiied  an  tbe  dead 
ihioh  die  la  th«  Lord  rrom  benseforlh  :  7ea  saith  the  apirit,  that  the;  may  rett  froio  their 
(ban  ;  kud  their  worki  do  fallow  them.     Rst.  iit,  13. 


f  HtuwiKaHiiia,  Uerman  Miuioaarj  ot  the   H.E.  Churoh  ; 

\4,  IB4S. 

I  bio  da  toll  mein,  diener  anch  tain. 

.hare  tball  ba  mr  torrant.    Jan.  IJ,  18IS. 


Eiat  WW  of  Keokvh 

P^  :  tlf'  K''^knk°Hu'anl  Plwunt  iind  Mantliiu  lUllr<n<l  on  the  rJghi. 

Keokuk,  and  Bemi-Cflpital  of  Lee  connty,  is  a  ehort  distance  above 
t>«  confine Dce  of  tbe  Dea  Moinea  witb  the  Miaaiasippi,  on  tbe  west  side  of 
**e  Mississippi,  200  miles  above  St.  Louis,  1,400  above  New  Orleans,  and 
^bont  150  from  Des  Moines,  the  capital.  It  is  at  the  S.E.  corner  ol'  the 
^te, at  the  foot  of  the  "Lower  Rapids,"  and  being  the  only  city  of  Iowa 
•**»ing  QoiDtemipted  eommuniootion  with  ail  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
"Pilber  of  Watera,"  it  has,  not  inaptly  been  called  tbe  "Gale  Ciiy"  of  Iowa, 
^eiile  of  Keokulc  is  remarkably  fine.  It  covers  the  top  and  slopes  of  a 
'^rga  bluff,  partially  around  which  the  Mississippi  bends  with  a  graceful 
CQrre,  commaading  a  fine  prospect  to  the  south  and  north.     The  city  stands 
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upon  an  iDesbnusUMc  fjittrry  of  limoRtrinc  rock,  roriuin);  ample  itiiiti>riu1  for 
buildings.  A  portion  of  iho  proiir.  water  power  nt  llm  point,  is  u*etl  in 
various  manufactoric.-!,  flouring  mills,  rounderics,  etc.  The  Mississippi,  Dp* 
WHrd  from  tills  plivcc,  flowii  over  a  ruuky  bed  nt*  Iiinr8tnn«,  callod  lli«  K'tpidi, 
12  miles  ia  extent,  falling,  io  that  dUtanve,  24^^  feet,  tuRktng  H  difficall  for 
the  IirL-er  clase  of  Bteaniboats  to  patw,  Tlie  uity  cuutains  wtvoral  xfWndid 
public  buildings,  ibe  medical  dcpartmeiil'  of  tlio  SlJite  Univentit^,  biispitnl, 
Bume  ei'^ht  or  nine  cliurcbes,  nnd  about  13,000  iahabitauis. 

The  plat  of  the  villaf^c  of  Keokuk  was  laid  out  in  the  Bpriaff  of  1837,  and 
in  the  ensuing  June  a  public  sale  of  town  1ot8  was  hold,  and  atleudcd  by  ■ 
vcrj  larpe  crowd.  One  boat  was  (tburlered  in  8t.  I.ouis,  and  numbers  mdhj 
up  oD  (itbcr  boattj.  Oiilj  two  or  three  IoIm,  the  sonth-weat  corner  of  Maig- 
Gtrect  and  the  Icvoe,  and  one  or  two  otburs  l;ing  contiguous,  wore  sold.  Ths 
corner  lot  went  for  91,500,  and  a  New  York  company  still  bold  Ibe  deed  of 
trust  on  it  to  sefurc  the  payment. 

lu  1840,  the  main  portion  of  Keokuk  was  a  dense  forest,  and  wlierc  Main- 
street  now  is,  were  thick  timber  and  underbrush.  It  was  so  Hwunipy  and 
rou^b  between  Third  and  Fourth-streets,  as  to  be  rather  danctiruus  riding 
on  horseback  nf>er  a 'heavy  rain.  About  a  doiCD  mbiiis  cotnpHsed  atl  the 
improvements.  In  the  spring  of  1647,  a  census  of  the  plni^  fzave  a  popoU* 
tioD  of  G20.  Owin*;  to  the  un^ioUled  state  of  the  title*,  bat  little  pn-trrM 
was  made  till  1S4!).  From  that  time  until  the  autuian  of  1857  it  bad  i 
rapid  growth. 

Keokuk  derived  its  nnmc  from  Keokuk  (Ihe.  Wafh/nl  Fox),  a  chicftaia 
of  the  Sac  tribe,  distinguished  for  bis  friendship  to  the  Amerreuns  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  oAeu  lost  his  popularity  with  hia  tribe  by  hia 
efforts  to  keep  them  at  peace  with  the  United  .flutes,  siid  uutbin^  but  bii 
jiowcrful  oloquenee  snd  taot  mstiiined  bim.  He  was  once  iicpiiiH!i)  by  bb 
lril>e.  iind  a  young  chief  elected   in  his  place.      He,  however,  sonn  attaiMd 
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hoirevor,  too  extensive,  without  a  aafficiency  of  timber,  a  prairie  country  has 
Rome  Rerious  drawbacks.  Fortunately,  iu  Iowa,  the  immeDBe  beds  of  coal 
partly  eupply  the  deficieccj  in  fuel,  and  the  praiiio  couutrj  there  is  remark- 
ably nealM'y-     It  IB  geoerallj  rolling,  ofteo  evem  billy,  the  Btreams  mostlj 
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fresh  running  water,  with  Ean4y  or  gravelly  beds,  which  condition  prevents 
the  origin  of  miasnia,  the  great  acourge  of  flat,  prairie  districla,  where  slug- 
gi«h  sircHtnR,  winding  their  snaky  shaped  course  through  rich  alluvial  soils, 
gener:ite  disease  and  death  from  their  stagnant  waters,  green  and  odious  with 
the  slimc  of  a  decaying  vegeuition.  The  prairie  farms  of  Iowa,  large,  smooth 
and  unbroken  by  stump  or  other  obstruction,  afford  an  excellent  field  for  the 
introduction  of  mowing  muchines  and  other  improved  implements  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  prairies  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
ft  loil  "  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  bearing  annual  crops  of  gnus,  the 
mim  or  decayed  stems  of  wbiun  have  been  all  that  time  adding  to  tbotiT\^Yii'ni^«if 
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tj  of  the  Hoil  So  long  Viuck  w  wo  hurts  nnj  knowldtco  of  the  counlry,  it  b 
n  the  (custom  of  the  Indiiin^  to  set  liru  tri  the  pnilrio  ^uui  in  autumn,  tifii^r  Er 
ill,  t)ifi  Cre  sprerulin^  witli  wooderrul  rnpldiljr,  cororitif:  vott  dixlrlcts  i>f  eoi. 
.  nnil  Hlling  the  ntniMphere  forwceks  witli  atnoko.  In  thn  eonrte  of  t^iitit  n  m  ''^ 
lewhiit  resemblint;  an  nsh  henp  nm»t  )iav6  been  thus  Krodunllv  cwWpiI.  nnii  —^  it 
■(1  wnnder  that  it  nhould  bo  declared  to  be  in<ixliaiislible  in  ferlili^.  In  V.uta-  -^"pi 
li  triicts  of  fertile  enuntry  as  the  plain  of  Iximbardj  ftm  known  to  >iavv  fielilv  -M^ 
fia  for  more  than  2,000  yenra  without  inlenniMion,  and  yet  no  ooft  mnjt  thai  tK    ^il 

is  cxbauitted.     Ifpre  we  buve  a  tract  naturallr  as  ripli,  and  with  Ui«  nddili^   aoi 
ila  own  crops  rotting  upon  itn  anrfnce,  and  adding  to  its  Htfirea  of  ferliUtv  n^      tl 
t  time     It  need  occasion  no  Burpriee  thBrefore,  to  be  told  of  twentv  or  iTiii- 
ps  of  Indian  uom  being  taken  in  succession  froni  the  »suie   Innd,  withont  v- 
n.  pvery  prop,  J:n^^d  or  better,  acMrdin^  to  the  nnture  of  thn  iifuuion." 
I  dipiincuisbed  Enfjlish  chemisl  anal^yied  some  of  the  prairie  MiU  of  th«  w 
IS  analysis,  wbicb  waa  of  the  moat  ecrutinieina  character,  bears  uat  conipIetci^^Kelj 

high  character  far  fertility  which  pmctiee  and  experivnee  had  alrendj  proc-  ^j 
•p  soils  to  poMPBB,  The  most  uotioeablu  feature  in  the  nnnlyaie  !•  the  very  Iw — ^lu 
ntity  of  nitro;:en  which  each  of  the  Boila  contninx,  nearly  twice  as  mncJi  w  t-^^Rfic 
it  Trrtile  soils  of  ISritain.     In  enoh  onae,  takinjc  the  ?nil  at  an  afent^  depth  i^ 

inches,  an  aero  of  these  prairiee  will  contain  upward  of  three  tuna  of  nitroc^^  ren, 

iiB  a  heavy-  crop  of  wheal  with  its  etniw  contains  atwul  tilly>twii  nuundt!  of  -  nj. 

;en,  there  ts  thita  n  naionil  Ktore  of  ammonia  in  thia  noil  auHIcuent  for  iiii  la  iiin 
n  a  hundred  wheat  cmps.  In  Dr.  Voeleker's  words,  'It  is  this  targe  amount  —of 
D!^!),  and  the  beautiful  slnM  of  dirision,  that  imparl  «  pecoliar  eharnetei^^*  tt 
>e  aoiis,  and  dixtinjruiHh  them  an  Ctvarably.  Tatj  am  ^ilf  upon  iriiiehK^^A  t 
pine  finx  could  be  ^rown  in  perfection,  siip)H>sin^  tlio  cliisate  to  lie  otbero — ••««'i!Q 
iriild".     1  have  neTcr  before  analyzed  soils  which  oon)iiin"il  so  much  oitrog-  _™'"'| 

do  [  tind  any  record  of  BoilH  richer  in  nitrojien  than  iheite'  " 

The  novelij  of  the  prairie  country  is  strikin;;.  and  nnvft  fails  to  CiHl«e  an  ei- 

nnt'on  ••[  surprise  fr-nu  Iho'O  who  have  lived  amid  Ibe  foresta  of  Ohio  m  M^nJ 
itiickv,  iir  alon;:  the  wooded  shores  of  the  Atlanlii:,  or  in  »li;ht  of  the  rockv  b -"^inx- 
■*  of  tlic  Alle^licnr  ridiie.  The  extent  of  the  prosnuct  ix  Mhikminr  '  ■^EJhe 
iinc  of  the  l(>m!scU[>e  i*  undulating  and  umc-fiil.     'Hie  verdure  and  the  floii-=s--"r! 
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lie  may  not  see  a  house  or  a  human  being,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is  far  from  the 
babitations  of  men,  the  traveler  upon  the  prairie  can  scarcely  direst  himself  of  tbo 
idea  that  he  is  traveling  through  scenes  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art  The 
flowers,  so  fragile,  so  delicate,  and  so  ornamental,  seem  to  have  been  tastefully  dis- 
posed to  adorn  the  scene. 

In  the  summer,  the  prairie  is  covered  with  long,  coarse  grass,  which  soon  assumes 
ft  golden  hue,  and  waves  in  the  wind  like  a  fully  ripe  harvest  The  prairie-^rass 
never  attains  its  highest  growth  in  the  richest  soil;  out  in  low,  wet,  or  marshy  land, 
irhere  the  substratum  of  clay  lies  near  the  surface,  the  center  or  main  stem  of  the 
p-ass — that  which  bears  the  seed — shoots  up  to  the  bight  of  eight  and  ten  feet, 
iirowing  out  long,  coarse  leaves  or  blades.  But  on  the  rich,  undulating  prairies, 
iie  grass  is  finer,  with  less  of  stalk  and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  'Hie  roots 
ipread  and  interweave,  forming  a  compact,  even  sod,  and  the  blades  expand  into  a 
;lose,  thick  grass,  which  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  until  late  in 
he  season,  when  the  seed-bearing  stem  shoots  up.  The  first  coat  is  mingled  with 
imali  flowers — the  violet,  the  bloom  of  the  wild  strawberry,  and  various  others,  of 
he  most  minute  and  delicate  texture.  As  the  grass  increases  in  hight,  these 
mailer  flowers  disappear,  and  others,  taller  and  more  gaudy,  display  their  brilliant 
tolors  upon  the  green  surface;  and  still  later,  a  larger  and  coarser  succession  arises 
rith  the  rising  tide  of  verdure.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  infinite  diversity, 
>r  a  richer  profusion  of  hues,  '  from  grave  to  gay,'  than  graces  the  beautiful  carpet 
»f  green  throughout  the  entire  season  of  summer." 

**The  autumnal  months,  in  Iowa,  are  almost  invariably  clear,  warm,  and  dry. 
rhe  immense  mass  of  vegetation  with  which  this  fertile  prairie  soil  loads  itself 
luring  the  summer  is  suddenly  withered,  and  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  com- 
bustible materials.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  portions  where  grass  grows 
rom  two  to  ten  feet  high,  and  is  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  becoming  thoroughly 
Iried.  A  single  spark  of  fire,  falling  upon  the  prairie  at  such  a  time,  instantly 
dndles  a  blaze  that  spreads  on  every  side,  and  continues  its  destructive  course  as 
ong  as  it  finds  fuel  These  fires  sweep  along  with  great  power  and  rapidity,. and 
requently  extend  across  a  wide  prairie  and  advance  in  a  long  line.  No  sight  can 
»e  more  sublime  than  a  stream  of  fire,  beheld  at  night,  several  miles  in  breadth, 
idvancing  across  the  plains,  leaving  behind  it  a  background  of  dense  black  smoke, 
hrowing  before  it  a  vivid  glare,  which  lights  up  the  whole  landscape  for  miles 
vith  the  brilliancy  of  noonday.  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow,  and  the  heat 
•o  intense,  that  every  combustible  in  its  course  is  consumed.  The  roots  of  the 
^rairie-grass,  and  several  species  of  flowers,  however,  by  some  peculiar  adaptation 
ki  nature,  are  spared." 

The  winters  on  the  prairie  are  oflen  terrible.  Exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
cy  winds  that  come  rushing  down  from  the  Kocky  Mountains,  without  a  single 
obstruction,  the  unlucky  traveler  that  is  caught,  unprotected  by  sufficient  clothing, 
m  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  before  the  icy  blast  December  and  January 
¥t  the  winter  of  1856-7,  were  unprecedentedly  stormy  and  cold  in  western  Iowa. 
^  writer  for  one  of  the  public  prints,  who  passed  that  winter  on  the  western  fron- 
ier  of  this  state,  gives  this  vivid  picture  ot  the  sufierings  of  the  frontier  settlers, 
Ms  communication  being  dated  at  ^'Jefierson's  Grove,  fifty  miles  from  a  postoffice." 
*'  Once  the  mercury  has  been  30  deg.  below  zero,  twice  24  deg.,  several  times  16 
leg.,  and  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  time  at  some  point  below  zero.  Only  two 
iays  in  the  whole  two  months  has  it  been  above  the  freezing  point 

We  have  had  four  fierce  snow  storms,  in  which  one  could  not  see  an  object  four 
cods  distant,  and  I  doubt  if  such  storms  can  be  excelled  in  fury  in  any  of  the  hy- 
perborean regions.  Everybody  was  compelled  to  keep  within  doors ;  cattle  were 
d^ven  before  the  driving  snow  until  they  found  refuge  in  the  groves ;  and  most  of 
the  houses,  within  doors,  were  thoroughly  sifted  with  snow.  But  I  will  relate  a 
lew  instances  of  frontier  hardships. 

Forty  miles  above  here,  at  the  very  margin  of  the  settlement,  a  family  was  caught 
\)j  the  first  snow  storm,  almost  without  firewood  and  food.  In  the  morning  the 
kusbaiid  made  a  fire,  and  leaving  to  seek  for  assistance  from  his  nearest  neighbors, 
distant  six  miles,  directed  his  family  to  make  one  more  iire^  and  then  retire  to  bed, 
Hid  there  remain  until  he  returned ;  they  did  so.    Auer  excessive  hardshi^s^  Ua 
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relrimpt!  or  Ihp  fpeoinl  diiy,  with  «)m«  W#niJ«,  snil  nniiTpye'l  bis  wife  and  llt^^r-j 
cliildren,  on  hand-Hledn  tlimugh  tbc  A*tp  unnir,  tn  itim  kind  neighbon. 

Laiil  nuinmcr  li*B  fumllie*  ventured  neniia  *■  flftj  mite  pniirie,  uniahtbit^d, 
Coiir><>,  nnd  poDimpnci^d  milking  fnrnm  f<n  K  HDiiill  ntri'am,  vprj  xjiamlj  timbari^K-^ 
cnlleil  lijijer  Hiver.  Tlic  enrljr  Trust  riippBil  thnif  laic  r.firn,  iinil  left  ttiem  »ie  .^g 
n»t  foKd.  Seven  of  the  men  nf  tliis  Uitt«  detiichi'd  eettlpiniint,  iMrred  la  t.a»^ 
[^11  Wit  Port  Dcs  MtiitiFs.  (tiKUnt on»  tiundrfil  And  fifty  inil«a.  tu  prnenm  jir^rw  ^ 
ii>n«  aiirt  other  neeecsnrii-B  When  on  thnlr  rrturn,  Gfiy  m ilia  from  Fort  i~^K3, 
Jloinpi-,  on  tliB  N'urih  K<ion  Hirer,  thov  wnrc  oTcrtnknn  hy  the  »aT«re  snow  »|.i  .^  ,f 
tlinC  (HiniinencMl  on  the  (irrt  dn*  of  Dre*pibL>r  niid  rageil  fur  (or^eight  hoi:.,^^ 
'JTi^T  then  hulled   cnnftni^-tM  Bred*   Hiid  l>rnr^■d   (or  ihrlr  nirailt««,  oil*  hunJ~      Jm 

milM  d  «Rnt.  ncroR*  il  Ir.    klpv  pmir  r      "  -■■  -■■■■  — ^  •-— ' '-   —-* ''•'■ — 

^rinheil  with  the  cold 


'uS*  red  tcrtit  1;  ftnd  one  oftl 
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McscATiNE,  tbe  eounly  eeat  of  MuMtatine  connty,  ii  eituntei]  100  miles 
above  Kcokak,  and  33  below  Davenport.  Commencing  nt  the  Upper  Rnpids, 
the  Mississippi  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  until  it  strikes  a  series  of  rocky 
binfis,  by  which  its  coarse  is  turned  due  south.  At  this  bend,  and  on  ihe 
samtnit  of  the  blu%,  is  situated  the  city  of  Mascatiae,  which  is  regularly 


Watei'n  citio  o/.Vuiealiiie. 
laid  out,  with  fine,  wide  streets,  having  several  elegnnt  buildings.  It  is  a 
shipping  point  for  a  very  great  amount  of  produce  raised  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  When  the  various  railroads  arc  completed  which  are  to  run  in 
rarioua  directions  from  this  point,  Muscatine  will  have  added  to  her  nnturnl 
sdvantH'jes  fine  facilities  for  eommuDication  with  every  part  of  the  country, 
Muscatine  was  firat  settled  by  the  whites  in  183ti,  previous  to  wliiith  time 
it  was  an  Indian  trading  post,  known  by  the  name  of  Manafheka.  Afler- 
wud  it  was  called  Bloomington.     Population  in  1860,  5,324. 

Grundl  Biufft  dig,  the  county  seat  of  Pottawatomie  county,  is  near  the 
geographical  center  of  .the  United  States,  on  the-east  aide  of  the  Missouri 
River,  ahoat  140  miles  westward  of  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  the  ftate, 
nearly  opposite  Omaha  City,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  about  300  miles  above 
Leavenworth  City,  and  685  above  at.  Louis.  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  ex- 
tended plain.  It  has  a  number  of  fine  stores,  and  many  elegant  private 
bnildiogs.  This  is  a  fLourisliiiig  place,  and  here  a  portion  of  the  emigrants 
for  the  far  west  procure  their  ojt&ta.  It  was  for  a  long  time  an  important 
point  in  overland  travel  to  CalUoruia,  being'thelaat  oivilMed  sattlement  be- 
fore entering  the  Indisa  oonntry.  Eoor  importMit  Tailroadi  from  the  east 
are  projected  dtrecdy  to  thie  pfaee,  some  of  wbioh  are  feat  progressing  to 
eompletioo.  The  first  one  finished  irill  be  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
which,  commenclog  at  Datenport,  already  extends  to  beyond  Iowa  City. 
PopnUtion  about  &,000. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  at  Connoil  BIoA  in  1860,  givea  these  valuable 
itema  upon  the  history  of  the  toiwa,  and  the  sondition  .and  resonmas  of  the 

The  growth  of  Coancil  BluSh  has  been  npid  witiiin  the  last  six  years,  and  it 


throe  yoftrs — from  1346  to  IS49 — the  reaiilcnoo  of  tho  Mormnii  IhmU  ol  Hrialintn 
Youii"  in  liis  celuliralnd  miueh  lo  ibp  gi-«at  Sttlt  Lnko  vuliey.  Aiicr  Ui«  Muraiunt 
were  drirea  frum  Nauvuii,  lh«y  determined  to  Ixiild  up  a  kiugdum  to  theiiunlTni  io 
tbe  fur  west  They  departed,  but  upuu  re^chmg  the  honinr*  of  lti«  gr»M  |)liiin* 
they  found  they  hod  nut  tlie  number  of  cuttle  mid  liorte^  nor  the  praTJsioiiJt  tbM 
were  indispenoftble  for  ko  lon^  and  to  distutit  a  journey  -,  ao  Ihej  »«ieetcd  a  mtnut- 
tifl  aud  wooded  vallcj,  luljoining  the  (.'rent  bottums  of  tho  Mi«w>url,  for  1itt.it  ust 
porary  home.  Timber  was  I'lenty,  and  with  it  thev  »oon  cnnRlructod  Inj^  botuea 
for  fineen  thousand  people.  Tbej  iaoloaed  leTeral  hundred  auk*  uf  tlio  rich  ami 
easil;  cultirated  Missouri  bottooiB,  and  plantod  them  with  cam.  Their  unltle.  hi 
on  these  fine  pastures,  increased  in  nuuiberg  rapidly.  1'hey  mivod  lar^  tuoonnt* 
of  corn— for  these  fauatii^s  are  linrd  working,  industrioiiH  uoti  and  woninn.  In 
throe  ytan  they  founil  theinsolTes  so  pro«peroug  that  they  resumod  tb^Ir  jouruoj, 
and  in  due  time  founil  themaelves  at  tlieir  deetination  iu  Ihft  "Uofy  Fatbg,"  M  ine 
Qreat  Salt  Ijalce. 

As  the  Mormons  left,  other  settlers  camn  ia  The  namo  was  vhanKed  to  Oouucil 
Bluffs.  This  cognomen  h;id  been  Kifun  by  Lewis  and  (.'Inrke,  a  Inna  irme  hefun, 
to  It  point  on  tbe  .Missouri,  severKl  niilea  above  the  (irciient  town.  It  bad  beenm* 
a  hiatorioal  name,  and  it  wus  wise  in  the  new-vomerB  In  appropriate  K  In  tlieir  usn. 
Bo  much  for  the  early  iiielorji  of  this  place.  The  Mormon  Igwit  wm  built  in  a  rcti 
pleasant  valley,  thattipcim  upim  the  ^eat  Missouri  liottoni  from  tlie  nonli-caix,  ll 
li  four  loilea  from  tho  base  of  the  hillB,  which  are  several  huDdrtut,  feel  hlpli,  aibl 
very  abrupt,  to  tbe  river.  The  loj;  houses  left  by  the  Uornuoiw  were  uiai  bj  tlm 
early  settlers,  and  many  of  them  Kre  yet  stunding, 

But  it  aoon  became  mauifest  that  the  buHiness  part  of  the  future  city  naM  In  M 
the  great  plain  or  bottijm,  and  out  of  iha  bluSk.  And  ho  the  revult  has  ehown. 
The  best  part  of  the  city  ih  on  the  plain,  thuujcb  tlie  Uncut  places  for  rtwiitcTKws  w 
on  the  delightful  slopes  and  hiiUides  of  tho  volleys,  wbioli  now  oonstltate  the  uppor 

The  view  from  the  hi)£b  blulTA  back  of  tho  city  ia  very  aotamandin;;  nnd  ImauLZ^ 
ful.  l''rora  tbe  top  of  one  of  these  hills  one  cun  nee  six  rinina  «ilio«  in  the  fur  di  ^a 
time; — Omaha,  Saratogii,  t'lorence,  Bellevue.  61.  Marys,  and  Pacific  City.  At  iIb^ 
foot  of  those  hluSa  the  Missouri  bottom  citenda  four  miles  to  the  wi'at,  to  Oisah    -^ 
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SdD  ftere  ar«  mAnj  eTidenoc*  of  nuljstanti&l  oTOBperity  in  Council  Bluffs.  SeT- 
Tal  brick  blocks  of  ttorw  wnuld  do  credit  tn  olaer  town*,  and  thpj  are  well  SIImI 
'ith  alooks  of  Rooda,  and  hold  hy  Bubstuntinl,  inlelliiient  husineas  men.  The  ban- 
less  portion  i»  muinlj  oa  tha  plnin.  and  is  extending  from  the  brme  of  the  hlufr 
tward  the  river.  The  present  steombont  landing  is  about  four  mites  from  the 
jwn,  and  directly  sonU)  of  it  Council  Bluffs  has  the  KaneiTille  Innd  office, 
^bero  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  western  lows  bae  been  sdd. 


Iowa  Citt,  the  first  capital  of  the  state  of  lova,  is  on  the  led  baok  of 
owa  Kver,  in  Johnson  county,  65  miles  I'rom  Davenport,  b^  the  Missidsippi 
and  Missouri  Railroad, 
in  the  midst  ot'  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and 
thriving  of  agricultnral 
regions.  Popnlation 
in  1860,  5,214. 

Annexed  we  present 
a  sketch  from  a  corres- 
pondent, giving  a  hiB> 
tory  of  the  city  and  of 
the  University  silnated 
in  il,  which  gives  pro- 
raiae  of  prent  nsclul- 
ness  to  the  future  of 
Iowa: 

In  ISS^.ToD^n-cKS  pass- 
ed an  Hct  to  difide  the 
Territory  of  AViM^nsin, 
snd  furm  the  Territory 
(if  Iowa  oat  of  that  part 
which  Iny  to  the  West  of 
the  MiKsissippi  Kiver. 
The  poverniir  of  the  new 


1  the  « 


of   government   at   Bur- 
lington.    On  the  ^Istof 
Junnnrv    following,    the 
territoriiU  legislature  ap- 
pointed iHHDminsi'inenita 
he  seat  of  government  iind  superintend  the  erection  of  public  buildinge. 
imminsioners  selected  the  site  now  occupied  hy  Iowa  City,  on  the  east  bank 
twa  Kiver,  about  M  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     Conerfsn  bad 
ited  $20,000  tiir  the  erection  of  the  enpitol,  and  subsequently  granted  the 
f  land  on  which  the  Cftpilol  was  to  be  erected.     The  corner  stone  of  the 
WBB  lud  on  the  4th  of  JuIt,  1839.     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lota  on 
m  gfknted  by  congress,  defmveii  the  main  jiart  of  the  expense  of  the 
The  first  aeasion  of  the  legisfnlure  was  held  ia  Iowa  City,  in  December, 
temMrnr;  building  thccapitol  notbcingyet  finished.     Toe  building  waa 
ied  by  the  legisliitiire  in  1844. 

tion  of  the  capital  t<oon  ciiUcctcd  a  considerable  popnlation  in  lowa- 
'n  the  city  was  Gmt  laid  out,  there  was  but  one  log  cubia  on  the  ground. 
)f  a  single  year,  llic  number  of  inhabitants  was  seven  hundred,  and  it 
eadily  to  incrpoiiC,  In  ISJ2,  the  population  was  3,500.  The  opening 
inppi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  from  Davenport  as  far  as  Iowa  City,  in' 
)  rash  of  emigration  into  the  state,  gave  a  new  imnetw  te  Mm  wAj^ 
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In  I.HST  the  ^puktion  tind  increaJied  to  S.OfK).  unA  nil  kiwis  of  businn»«  were  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  profitable.  But  tho  monxtar;  i^rUis  of  IttST  put  n  aton  to  ila 
prosperity,  and  since  that  time  haa  diuinislied  rntlior  than  incrensed,  anil  in  I860 
.was  only  about  7,000,  In  1856,  the  capiul  was  removed  from  lona  City  to  Dm 
Moines,  and  permanently  fixed  there  by  the  new  coiwlJIation  of  llio  state,  iulopt«d 
in  Jitnu&ry.  1860. 

WheD  tho  scat  of  government  na«  removed  to  De*  Moines,  th«  Btata  botite  In 
Iowa  City  was  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  folate  University,  together  trith  tht 
10  acres  of  land  on  which  it  stands.  The  State  Uuirersity  has  for  its  foundatica 
72  sections  of  land,  granted  by  congresa  for  the  endowment  of  a  uuiveniily.  In 
I^T,  the  state  legislature  passed  a  liiw  organiting  the  L'niver»itT,  and  anmintinf 
trustees  to  nianaj;G  its  concerns,  put  the  iiistitution  did  not  go  into  opeiiftion  tifl 
lij33.  At  that  time  a  chancellor  and  several  professors  were  appointed,  and  the 
University  was  opened  in  a  building  hired  by  the  trustees  for  that  parpoao.  Tlic 
year  following  a  part  of  the  stal«  house  vma  occupigd  bv  the  prepilratury  deport- 
ment, and  as  lecture  rooms  for  the  professors.     TbP  building,  however,  wan  In  a 


bad  condition,  and  recjuired  fitting  up  in  order  to  suit  tlie  purpose* 

tion  of  learning.     The  city  wns   lull  of  people,  and  accommodations  lur  siuaenu 

could  not  be  easily  procured,  and  in   1S5T,  Ifie  pecuniary  enbarnwsmeDte  of  the 


country  preventing  tiie  oollection  of  tho  internst  on  the  funds,  the  tt  .  __  ._.  _. 
to  close  the  University  for  a  time — thistvokplncA  in  the  summer  of  J85S.  By  the 
new  conHtitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1{>S7,  a  board  of  education  waa  crreal^d, 
whose  dat;y  it  was  to  Like  the  entire  charge  of  the  educational  tnatitutiona  of  the 
state.  This  board  at  their  first  meeting,  in  December,  185S,  passed  a  law  nutjcon- 
iting  the  University,  apiKiinting  a  new  hoard  of  trustees,  with  the  understanding 
that  tlie  institution  should  be  reopened  as  early  as  practicable.  In  Otlobef,  IS-59, 
thcv  appointed  the  Hev  Silos  Totten,  1>.D.,L.L.D.,  president  of  the  Uniierai'ty,  and 
in  June  following,  proceeded  to  fill  the*  profeianrsuipa  of  mnthematics,  laoguagee. 
philosophy  and  obemistry.  and  natural  history.  On  the  I'Jth  of  October,  the  Uni- 
versity waa  reopened  under  the  new  organization. 

In  the  session  of  1S53,  the  legislature  granted  {13.000  to  the  University,  for  re- 
pairs on  the  statu  house,  and  for  tlie  erection  of  another  building  for  tho  t>   '  * 


the  fkll  of  185fi.  Serenl  fine  brick  buildings  and  busineBa-honses  have  been 
creeled,  fiitumiaotie  ooal  and  iron  ore,  of  a  enperior  qoalitj,  are  foand  in 
great  abandanee  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Sioux  dty,  Woodbnr;  coanty,  a  new  settlement  at  the  coofiueoce  of  this 
Big  Sioux  Biver,  about  230  milea  above  Council  Blaffe,  la  well  sitnated  on 
«  high  bank,  and  ta  the  last  place  of  importance  on  the  Migsoari. 

FuTt  Maditon,  the  county  eeat  of  Lee  county,  is  a  flourishing  town.  It 
coDtaina  the  Htale- prison,  and  4000  inhabitanta,  A  fortification  was  built 
here  io  1608,  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians,  who  obliged  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  fort  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
In  November,  1813,  it  was  evacuated  and  the  buildings  burnt,  as  the  con- 
tractor failed  to  furnish  the  garrison  with  provisioaa, 

Grinnell  is  in  Powesheik  county,  115  miles  from  Davenport,  by  the  Mia* 
■issippi  and  Hisaonri  Railroad,  is  a  fine  town,  and  noted  as  the  seat  of  lows 
College. 

There  are  in  the  state  maoy  small,  city-like  towns,  as :  Keotanqua,  in  Van 
Bureu  CO.;  J^/ont,  in  Clintoo ;  Cedar  Rapidt,  in  Linn;  OtkaloQta,ia  Ma- 
haska ;  Gtdar  FutU,  io  Black  Hawk,  and  JfowK  Pteatanl,  in  Henry.  At 
tLe  last  named  is  the  Slate  Insane  Asylum  and  the  Wesleyan  University 
and  about  6000  inhabiUnts. 

MISCELLANIES. 

VNITBD   STATES.  LAND   STSTEH. 

All  the  lands  beloniring  to  the  United  States,  ntthin  the  new  states  and  territoriea, 
*<r«  surveyed  and  sold  under  one  general  ajstem,  which,  from  its  simplicitj,  has 
"««n  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  settlement  of  the  west  This  admirable  system  of 
•"arroysof  lands  by  town«Aip*andrany«,  was  first  adopted  bv  0!i»er  Phelps,  an  ei- 
^eaiUTe  landholder  in  Genesee  uounty,  N.  Y.,  who  openeda  tana  office  at  Canandaif^uB, 
***  IT89.  Hii  was  the  model  which  waii  adopted  fur  surveying  all  the  new  lands  in 
^»«  United  States.  CoL  Jared  Mansfield,  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  United 
"^^■IM  for  the  North-western  Territorj,  by  Jefierson,  in  liJ02,  applied  the  system 
^<*« Eovemment  lands,  and  greatly  improved  it     In  brief  it  is  this: 

"Meriditm  tines  are  established  and  surveyed  in  a  line  due  north  from  some 
given  point — generally  from  some  important 
water-course.  These  are  intersected  at  right 
<  angles  with  a  bate  line.  On  the  meridians, 
the  "townships''  are  numbered  north  and 
south  from  the  baie  lines;  and,  on  the  bate 
lines,  "rarufet"  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 
Township  lines  are  then  run,  at  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  parallel  to  the  meridian  and  base 
lines.  Each  township  contains  an  area  of  36 
square  mites;  each  square  mile  is  termed  a' 
section,  and  contains  640  acres.  The  sections 
are  numbered  from  1  to  -16,  beginning  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  township,  as  the  au- 
—  neied  diagram  illustrates. 
9  When  surveyed,  the  lands  are  offered  for 
Mle  at  public  auction,  but  can  not  be  disposed  of  at  a  lees'  price  than  one  dollar 
tsd  twenty-Gve  cents  per  acre.  That  portion  not  sold  at  public  auction  is  subject  to 
private  entiy  at  any  time,  for  the  above  price,  payable  in  cash  at  the  time  of  entry. 
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s  thfl  improTer  or  poaaessor  the  privilege  of  piirehMing  si 
«inn  of  the  law  of  the  Dnited  States,  erer;  I6th  b 


township  is  approiirialed  for  the  support  of  public  Bchoola.  This  is  one  thiiTf 
Biith  of  all  the  public  Isude,  Mid  in  a  eMte  of  36,000  square  miles  woidd  giia  rms 
thomiind  to  tliis  objeet 

Previous  to  the  ii<loption  of  this  Bjetem  of  Buryejing  the  pab]i(^la^dl!,  great  con- 
fusion  existed  for  the  want  of  a  general,  uniform  pluQ,  and  in  consequ«pce  ^llei 
often  conQicted  nith  each  other,  and,  id  niuny  cbbbb,  severAl  erants  corerrd  the 
same  preioixoa,  leailinK  Tsrj  frequentlj  to  litigation  mo«t  perplexing  and  ilniitl 
intorminiible.  Now,  the  precise  boundaries  of  anj  piece  of  land  con  be  giien  in 
a  very  few  lines;  aod,  in  b.  moment,  found  on  the  maps  in  the  gorernmeDt  land 
ofGceH,  or,  if  the  land  baa  been  sold  to  indiriduals,  in  the  recorder's  office  in  the 
county  in  'which  it  may  be  situated,  and  where  it  is  entered  for  taxation,  1^ 
laud  itself  can  bo  easily  found  by  the  permanent  comer  poata  at  each  oonierot 
the  eectLoua 

The  furtu  of  description  of  KOTemment  lands  is  thua  abown  bj  this  ciatiipl<> 
"Norlli-East  tjuarter  of  Section  No.  23;  in  Township  No.  26  of  Kange  Nat 
West  of  Meridian  Line,  in  White  Co.,  Ind„  and  containing  160  acres."  It  is  mmI 
to  abridge  such  .Ip script! una,  thus:  "N.E.  (  S.  23,  T.  26,  R.  4  W.,  in  While  Ca, 
loi,  Jt  cont'g  160  A." 


The  state  inslitutiona  and  principal  educational  institntiona  of  lowiin 
located  as  follows;  the  State  Universitj,  Iowa  City,  and  ita  Medin)  Dfl- 
partniKnt  at  Keokuk  ;  State  Agricultural  College,  on  a  farm  in  Swrv 
county  I  the  Blind  Asylum,  in  Vinton,  Benton  county;  Deaf  and  Pubd 
Asylum,  Iowa  City;  Insane  Asylum,  Mount  Pleasant;  the  Penitentiuj, 
Fort  Madison  ;  State  Uistoiical  Society,  Iowa  City  ;  Iowa  Orphan  AsjluiBi 
Farmington,  Van  Burcn  county.     Among  educational  institutionB  ire:  the 
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TBI  fras  originally  incladed  i 
-eoch  guTernment  i) 


1  the  limits  of  Loniiiins,  parolutsed 
The  first  Enropeans  who  vifiited  bdj 

tart  of  its  territory  appear  to  have 
een  Marquette  and  Joltet,  the 
French  miBBioDiries  from  Canada, 
wlio  Builed  down  the  Missiabippi  in 
1673.  This  nverwaa  more  fullj  ex- 
plored by  La  Salle,  in  1682,  who  de- 
clared alt  the  region  between  the  II- 
linoia  country  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  be  an  appendage  of  France. 
Frem  this  period,  settlements  began 
to  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Mia- 
siaaippi,  and  the  territory  was  pro- 
tected from  Spaniah  invasion  by  ft 
chain  of  fortifications,  extending  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  Among  these 
was  Fort  Orleans,  built  in  1719,  near 
the  month  of  the  Osage,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Jefferson  Ci^. 

The  settlements  in  the  Mississippi 
uw  i*Ti«,  uo  mi  •upnm.  uw.  valley  wore  made  advancing  from  its 

and  sonthern  extremities  into  the  interior.  Missouri  being  in  the 
irt,  its  progress  was  slow.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as  early  as 
t.  Genevieve,  the  oldest  town,  was  founded  in  1766;  St.  Louis  in 
bei  settlements  followed  in  quick  saceesaion.  During  the  pregress 
intent  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  CaQadian 
migrated  hy  way  of  the  lakes,  and  going  southward,  located  them- 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  These  emigrants  gave  the  first 
;  impulse  to  the  colonization  of  Missouri, 

he  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1763,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi 
>m  France  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  Mississippi  River  being 
ing  line  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  tatter  powers.  The 
palation  of  Spanish  Louisiana,  north  and  south,  at  the  time  of  the 
insfer,  in  1769,  is  sUted  to  have  been  18,840  persona,  of  whom  &,5E>e 
tea,  and  the  remainder  negroes.  A  river  trade  had  s]^n)Ln^  'o.'^  ^M- 
40& 
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iwecn  llie  northern  and  Boutlicrn  part  of  the  province,  and  the  export*  al 
this  i)ericid  aniuuntcd  to  82o0,()00  annmilly.  The  lows  of  Spain  were  no* 
extended  over  this  part  of  Louisiana,  and  the  characler  of  the  new  gOTeni- 
ment  was  coDciliutin^.  The  highest  tribunal  in  Upper  Louisiana,  which  ctiiii- 
prised  Missouri  vilhin  its  limits,  iras  that  of  the  lieutenant  goTcrnor,  the 
governor  having  jurisdiction  in  the  lower  province.  The  coininandanU  of 
the  various  posLi  in  the  provinces  held  inferior  trihunals.  Lands  «W 
granted  liberally  to  colonista,  and  great  facilities  were  given  to  aeltlen. 
Many  einii^raQts  froni  Spain  now  oame  iuto  the  country. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Liic'Inde,  the  head  of  a  mercantile  company,  who  W  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  and  fur  trode  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mi^ 
Bouri  Rivers,  lell:  Nt^n  Orleans  on  an  expedition  to  form  establishments,  U^ 
open  a  commerce  witli  the  natives.  Having  left  his  stores  at  Fort  Chirtrv, 
on  the  Kaskaskine,  Laclede  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  bluff,  wbere  St. 
Louis  now  stands.  Pleased  with  (he  situation,  ho  determined  to  make  it  ibe 
central  place  of  the  company's  operations.  Laclede  was  accompanied  b]' 
Auf;u>ita  and  I'ierrn  Choteau,  two  young  Creoles  of  Sew  Orleans,  of  listi 
rcr^piM't^diilily  and  iiitelli{:enee.  In  1764.  Auguate,  the  elder  of  the  l»o 
Imiilicr^,  I'lniiineiii'cd  the  first  buildings  in  St.  Louis.  These  brothers  bersmu 
lit  ilii-.  i<I:l(0  ilio  Iii^adii  of  numerous  families,  whose  name  beeame  ■  pts»porl 
ind   hospitality  among   the   Indian   nations  in  ibe 

rcvolation,  in   1775,  St.  Lum 

population  of  about 

In  17S0.  a  body  of  En- 

mackinac  and  the  southerner 

UK  the  J 

-   '  ■  ■       While 
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33^  to  41®  N.  The  goyernment  now  became  representative,  and  tlie  first 
governor  under  the  new  government  was  William  Clarke.  The  legislature 
consisted  of  a  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  president,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  one  member  for  every  500  free  white  males,  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  limits  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  on  the  west,  were  gradually  extended 
by  treaties  with  thp  Indians.  "People  from  the  western  states  began  to  move 
in  from  the  time  of  the  purchase,  so  that  in  1810,  the  population  numbered 
20,845,  of  whom  all,  but  about  1,500  belonging  to  Arkansas,  were  settled 
within  the  present  limits  of  Missouri.  The  French  settlements  were  now 
overrun  by  Americans,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  American 
habits,  usages,  laws,  and  institutions  soon  became  prevalent.  The  original 
settlers  were  quickly  merged  and  almost  lost  among  the  later  and  more  active 
population,  until  at  length  the  whole  became  a  homogeneous  people.  Immi- 
gration was  so  rapid,  that  in  1817,  the  territory  contained  60,000  souls.  In 
1817,  application  was  made  by  the  assembly  to  congress,  for  authority  to 
frame  a  state  constitution,  preliminary  to  admission  into  the  Union.  A  fierce 
and  stormy  debate  arose  at  once  on  the  subject  in  congress.  A  powerful 
party  demanded  that  the  new  state  should  exclude  slavery  by  their  constitu- 
tion. The  discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threatening  to  tear  the  Union 
asunder;  at  length,  however,  the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  recognized  in  Missouri,  but  in  no  other  new  state 
north  of  latitude  36°  30'.  The  state  constitution,  somewhat  modified  since 
its  adoption*  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  forty  delegates,  whi(;h  met  at 
St.  Louis,  on  t]^  12th  of  June,  1820,  and  was  adopted  on  the  19th  July*  fol- 
lowing. The  new  state  was  found,  by  a  census  taken  the  same  year,  to  con- 
tain a  population  of  66,586,  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves."* 

The  north-western  boundary  of  the  Missouri  was  enlarged  in  the  session 
of  congress  of  1836-7,  by  the  addition  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  terri- 
tory, measuring  on  the  east  side  about  104  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and 
about  60  miles  wide  on  the  north  end,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mis- 
souri River.  This  territory  is  now  comprised  in  the  six  counties  of  Platte, 
Buchanan,  Andrew,  Atchison,  Nodaway,  and  Holt,  and  contains  over  three 
thousand  square  miles.  Although  this  acquisition  was  in  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  appears  to  have  been  acquiesced  in 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  any  source.  It  had  its  justification  in  a 
better  and  more  natural  boundary,  the  Missouri  River:  and  the  country  being 
of  remarkable  fertility,  became  filled  with  a  wealthy  and  thriving  popula- 
tion. 

8ince  the  establishment  of  the  state  government,  there  has  been  to  the 
present  time  a  constant  tide  of  emigration  into  Missouri,  from  the  southern, 
western  and  northern  states,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  Europe.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  have  flourished  to  a  great  extent.  ThQ  manufacturing  inter- 
ests are  considerable,  and  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth,  is  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  Many  of  the  Mormons,  previous  to  their  location  at  Nau- 
TOO,  emigrated  to  the  north-western  section  of  the  state,  where  they  caused 
much  difficulty,  in  Ray  county,  in  which  some  were  killed  and  wounded.  In 
1838,  the  governor  of  the  state  issued  an  order,  or  proclamation,  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mormons.     After  the  repeal  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise," 

•  Fiiher'i  Gaietteer  of  the  United  SUtei. 
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in  1854.  tlic  western  border  of  tho  state  becnnio  iho  theater  of  muofi  cxcito- 
meat  aod  manj'  haatile  ilenionetratiune,  nriaing  trom  tlir  aonteiit  bettrsen  tLe 
free  state  meo,  nho  had  emigrated  into  tho  ndjoiaing  Territory  of  Kansas, 
anil  the  pro-slavery  parlj,  prineipallv  from  the  western  border  of  Missouri, 
wlio  were,  by  their  opponenlfl,  ternieu  "border  ruffians."  During  the  strug- 
gle for  ascendency,  man;  ontrages  wer«  committed,  and  many  lives  lost  on 
both  Bides.  Of  late  years,  a  potitieal  contest  has  epruog  up  between  the 
einuDcipation  and  pro-slavery  parties  in  this  state,  the  Snal  result  of  which 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Miaaouri  i!>  hounded  N.  by  Iowa,  E.  by  the  Mleeiaeippi  River,  S.  by  Ar- 
kansas, nod  W.  hy  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  sits- 
ated  between  36"  and  40°  3l>'  N.  Lat.,  sad  between  89"  and  96"  W  \V. 
Long.  It  Is  2S7  niiles  long  and  230  broad,  cunteiniog  upward  of  6A,0()0 
square  miles,  nearly  etju.iling  iu  extent  the  six  New  Kngland  etateit  together, 
and  more  than  doubling  them  all  in  agricultural  eapadty.  Tlt«  uurlaew  of 
Missouri  ia  quite  varied.  AUuviol,  or  bottem  lands,  nre  found  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivers.  In  the  interior,  bottoms  and  barrens,  naked  hills  and 
frairicg,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  wnler,  may  bo  often  seen  in  ODS  viow. 
n  the  south-east  part,  near  the  MisRiiitiippi  and  south  of  Cupe  Qirardesu,  it 
an  extensive  marsh,  reiicbing  inte  Arkansas,  and  cuuiurisiug  an  area  neailj 
equal  to  the  entire  stute  ot  Coaneulicut  Dauk  of  this  is  k  hilly  country, 
rich  in  minerals,  which  extends  te  Osago  River.  One  of  the  neltest  ceal 
fields  in  the  Union  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  state  north  of  (ba  Oii^ 
River,  and  extending  nearly  te  the  Iowa  line.  Tbe  coal  is  biluiDiiioui  and 
much  of  it  oannel.  The  great  cannel  iwal  bed  in  Calloway  county,  is  tho 
largest  brfdy  of  cannel  coal  known:  ia  pUoes  it  is  75  feet  thkk.  u'u  dbtjl- 
lation,  it  yields  excellent  coke,  and  a  gus  that,  being  destitute  of  sulphur, 
burns  wilh  a  bright  and  boautiful  flame.  The  lead  region  is  at  nn  avtnpfi 
distance  uf  seventy  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  covers  :in  urea  t>f  3.1100  square 
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enltunl  capabilities,  particularly  the  bottom  lands,  borderiD<;  the. rivers. 
The  principal  agricultural  staples  are  Indian  cora  and  hemp.  The  southern 
highlands  are  finely  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  In  1810.  the  pup* 
nlatioD  was  less  than  20,000  i  in  1830,  id  iras  140,000 ;  in  1850,  682,244,  of 
•rhom  87,422  were  slaves ;  in  1860,  1173,317,  including  114,H65  slaves. 


-.-. -- — g^ippi. 

St.  Louis,  the  commercial  capital  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  ^reat  central 
"nlley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18 
»Ie«  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  in  38°  37'  28"  N.  Lat.,  and 
S0»  15'  16"  \V.  Lonp;.,  about  1.200  miles  shore  New  Orleans,  340  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 822  from  St-  Paul,  274  from  LooisTille,  K  v.,  180  above  Coiro,  and  1 25 
from  Jefferson  City,  the  cap^l  of  the  state.  The  compact  part  of  the  city 
stretchea  about  three  miles  along  the  river,  and  two  miles  back.  The  site 
risM  from  the  river  into  two  limestone  elevations,  the  first,  twenty,  and  the 
■econd  forty  feet  above  the  ordinary  floods  of  the  Miuieslppi.  The  ascent 
t«  the  first  is  rather  abrupt,  the  second  rises  more  gradoally,  and  spreads  out 
into  an  extensive  plain.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  for  the 
BUMt  pftrt  60  feet  wide,  and,  with  fe*  exceptions  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Front-street,  which  extends  along  the  levee,  ie  upward  of  100  feet 
broad,  built  upon  the  side  facing  the  river  with  a  niBMive  range  of  stone  ware- 
iooMM,  which  nuke  an  imposing  appearance.     The  population  of  St.  Louis 
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1  1840,  was  16,469;  in  1850.  82,774;  und  io  1860,  1(52.179.     About  * 
bird  nf  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  Germany  or  their  dearendnnu, 

8t.  Louis  is  sometimes  faDcifully  called  the  '•Moand  City"  frava  a  f, 
mund,  at  the  base  of  which  it  was  fir»t  spttled,  and  whiuh  w  said  liy  llio 
inns  tn  have  been  the  burial  place  of  their  ancestors  for  ceiitmcs. 

The  natural  advantages  which  St.  Louis  enjoys,  as  a  comraercial  emport om, 

re  probnbly  equal  to  any  inland  port  in  the  world.     Situated  midway  \ie- 

ween  two  oceans,  and  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  finest  a^ricult^^  -unl 
nd  tuincral  region  of  the  globs,  almost  at  the  very  focus  toward  which  ^^^coo- 
crge  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Iltinois  Rivers,  ^  eh« 
lieuis  destined  to  be  the  groat  receiving  ond  distributing  depot  for  a  vasM~  -t  it- 
ion  of  country.  It  is  now,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  principal  port  on  j  tha 
lississippi,  and  among  the  weslero  cities  is  the  rival  to  Cincinnati  in  p^*  -•opu- 
ition  and  wealth,  "In  a  circuit  of  less  than  9Q  miles  from  the  city,  ^k  iron, 
oal,  lead,  and  probably  copper,  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  U  ~^iiioB 
ir  iudeSniie  ages,  and  of  this  region  St.  Louis  is  the  only  outlet  The  nz^auan- 
fflciures  of  St.  Louia  embraoe  a  great  variety  of  products.  Among — ^z  the 
lanufacturing  estsblishnicnta  may  be  mentioned,  extensive  iron  works,  fli^Hour- 
ig  mills,  sugar  refineries,  nianufaoturcs  of  hemp,  ropo  and  bagging  fael«^^wri>j, 
ihaeco  factories,  oil  mills,  etc.  The  eily  is  sunplied  with  water  from—  the 
lississippi,  drawn  up  by  two  sngioes,  eaoh  of  about  350  horse  power_.  and 
irced  through  a  20  inch  pipo  to  die  reservoir,  located  nboat  one  miln  ^^^til, 
nd  capable  of  holding  thirty-two  millions  of  gallons. 

Very  few  cities  in  the  Union  have  improved  more  rapidly  in  the  styt  *3  of  - 
ts  public  buildings,  than  St.  Loais;  among  these  is  the  magniBcent  cr^ouit 
ouse,  which  occupies  u  square,  presenting  a  front  on  four  streetH:  iti«  ^on- 
tructed^f  limestone,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  upward  of  i^ne  milfioa 
f  dolhirs.  The  custom  house,  another  noble  building,  la  fire  proof,  con- 
trueted  of  Missouri  marble.     The  Lindell  House  is  one  of  the  must  exten- 


The  Bubjoiaed  aketcb  of  the  >. 
LoDdoD  edition  of  the  work  of 
freach: 

SC   Louii,  the   Qaeen  of  the  West, 
tended  \a  the  foreit  watered  by  the  MiBBiasippi 
)rivatiaDg;  and  her  adolescence  was  reached  amiL 
iiftn'R  crv.     Her  youth,  thaafch  more  calm,  was  acar. 
jj  her  jpinrdian,  tne  Lion  of  Castile,  she  was  again  olai. 
}ut  onlj  to  be  forsaken  anew.     She  then  passed  under  ti. 
imerican  eagle,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  th^  Empiri 
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r*«,  Si.  LouiM. 

id  governor  of  Looisiana,  con- 


M.  d'Abfldie,  civil  and  militarj  director-^eneml. 
ceded,  in  1762,  to  Messrs.  Pierre  LigueKte,  Liicleite,  Antnine  Klaxan,  and  Companr, 
the  moniipol;  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  M. 
Laclede,  a  man  of  remarkable  intelliftence,  of  an  enterprising  character,  and  the 
principal  chief  of  the  company,  imme<iiatelv  prepared  an  expedition,  with  a  view 
of  forming!  n  lar^ie  establiahment  in  the  north-west.  On  the  3d  of  An^nist,  1763, 
be  startml  from  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  followinf;,  he  reached 
St  Genevieve,  situated  sixty  mites  south  of  where  Ht  Louis  is  aetaallv  hnilL 

At  thnt  epoch  the  French  colony,  established  sixty  years  before  in  llliooit,  was 
in  a  siirprisinf;  state  of  prosperity.  It  had  considerably  augmented  its  importance 
since  I7:!'J.  at  which  period  France  was  hefEioning  to  realice  her  great  conceptioD 
of  uniting  Canada  to  Louisiana  by  an  eitenaive  line  of  military  posts,  that  were 

•"SeTcn  Taart  BFildcDca  in  tli<  Orsst  Deaerii  of  North  Ameriea,  bj  tba  Afabe  Em 
DomencQb,  Apo9tr.U»1  Mianlonarjr.CanDD  of  HoDlpelllar,  Hambar  of  tb«  Ponlifloisl  A«i.d- 
emj  Tiberina,  sad  of  Ibe  6eo|rspb<csl  and  EthnDgnpblcal  Societies  of  Franoa,  ele.: "  ia 
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in  1840,  wag  16j4g^*fj;;^^  tha  gtmtciiic  positions  of  wl.irli  wero  adi 
third  of  tb^^ffrijacledoaniTed  in  th<icauntry,LciuiaXV  hail  rilivailj  *iji 

f&ntj  bj  whiph  he  cedpd  to  Enulaad.  in  a  incwt  tilamaMc  acd  incoO' 
^^.  !r,  one  of  thij  lineal  rejtioiuiof  the  globe,  the  poBnoMion  uf  which  hud 

nTnearlj  a  centurj  of  eifbrtH,  diaeorerieB.  nod  combaU,  bniiika  cnormoa*  cuius 
money.  By  that  treaty,  nhioh  will  coT«r  with  etOFDal  ipKMulur  the  metaciry  at 
luis  XV,  Fmooe  jieldeS  up  to  great  Britain  the  two  Canadim,  Uw  IminetiM  ter- 
orr  uf  the  northern  lakes,  and  the  tieh  etater  of  lIlinoiR,  Kentucky,  TenaciMM, 
JBAWsippi,  and  Western  Louisiana,  aa  far  a»  the  Uulf  of  M^\h-io. 
The  Britannic  frontiers,  north,  WMt,  and  touth,  were  then  snmnndcd  hy  that 
'pnch  race,  so  nntipathetin  to  tfao  Saxon  one.  It  enTeloped  tbem  by  its  power 
.d  its  immensa  terntory.  by  an  ninteirupted  chain  of  fertile  countriea,  whioh  ix- 
ad  from  Caoiuta  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  tlie  interminable  and  riuh  val- 
f  of  the  MiHBiBiippi,  which  winds  round  the  Rnsliah  poBsessioDs  like  the  eoiiinj; 
rpeot  whoas  innuiDerablo  folds  entwined  the  Laocoon,  Unhappily  for  Francu, 
e  «t«te«meo  of  her  luiurioiia  court  were  ahun-aighted  in  this  matter ;  the;  diil  not 
low  the  value  of  our  trannatlantia  dominions,  nor  furaee  what  the  ftilure  migliC 
<  for  them.  Occupied  with  miserable  palace  intrigues,  thej  basely  abon Jonvd  our 
Mt  nolonies,  and  merclr  sought  Eectilj  to  prolong  their  ugonv,  Napoleou  bbi- 
■  eotnmitCed  a  [treat  fault  when  be  ceded  Louisiana  for  Glteen  ntllioaa,  Ho 
liKht  that  a  bird  in  the  band  wb*  better  than  tTro  in  the  bu«h ;  but  wfaaE  a  bush 
i«iild  fur  such  a  mim  I  Luuiiiano,  that  of  herself  contains  coIoehbI  wealth,  did 
•  rot  give  birth  Co  many  puwerftil  Slatea  by  diRmambering  herself?  Did  she  tiM 
•V  tuwurd  Texas,  Kudao^,  Now  jl«x]co.  and  Onlifomia?  When  oas  tjiinlai  of 
i«  fp'eat  and  irrepanibk'  In.^s  wMch  Louis  XV  and  N'apnloon  I  enuaed  Franve  to 
ffer,  one  can  not  help  gi^hiiijt  at  the  blinduean  ul'  that  futal  policy,  whii.-h.  for  the 
ke  of  piissiM  diSouttiiw,  from  puhillnniniima  f«ur,  or  fnii»  the' want  of  pprfuct 
lOtrlcil^e  uf  iha  reiourcns  and  tmpnrtuAC>  uf  tli*  ouIvtiiGR,  forgeta  the  honor  atid 
torest  of  (he  empire  it  rules. 

It  was  thiu  chat  in  the  time  of  M.  LauMn,  tha  MtaniMippi  beoaoie  the  uuturnl 
lundnry  of  the  French  ntid  F.nglish  nii»on>{(>as ;  t't.  cScnoiieTo  wa«  Uie  only 
■nnah  neHleiaent  «n  the  riitlit  bunk  of  the  rivnr,  all  Uic  others,  hpiog  on  lh»  left, 
.■rv  uiikIs  over  (o  the  Engli.^b.     After  a  iihort  Rojourn  in  that  rillaj^e,  51  l««lcde 
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themselves  on  clear  water  where  they  maj  be  perceived  hj  the  eagle  that  will  poanoe  on 
them.  It  would  not  have  been  so  had  they  chosen  a  retired  spot  well  shaded  with  trees. 
Ton,  Mibsonrians,  will  not  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  but  by  the  red  men,  who  have 
foaght  BO  long  against  you,  and  who  have  already  so  seriously  reduced  your  number.  At 
Uiis  very  moment  they  are  not  far  from  us,  watching  the  English  to  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing posecssion  of  their  new  territories.  If  they  find  you  here  they  will  slay  your  warriors 
and  make  your  wives  and  children  slaves.  This  is  what  will  happen  to  vou,  if,  as  you  say, 
you  follow  the  example  of  the  ducks  and  geese,  instead  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  men 
who  reflect.  Chieftains  and  warriors,  think  now,  if  it  is  not  more  prudent  for  you  to  go 
away  quietly  rather  than  to  be  crushed  by  your  enemies,  superior  to  you  in  number,  in  the 
presence  of  your  massacred  sires,  of  your  wives  and  children  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs  and  vultures.  Remember  that  it  is  a  good  father  Who  speaks  to  yon ;  meditate  on 
wh»t  he  has  said,  and  return  this  evening  with  your  answer." 

In  the  evening  the  entire  tribe  of  the  Missourians  presented  itself  in  a  body  be- 
fore M.  Laclede,  and  announced  to  him  that  its  intention  was  to  follow  his  advice ; 
the  chiefs  then  begged  of  him  to  have  pity  on  the  women  and  children,  by  giving 
them  some  provisions,  and  a  little  powd^  to  the  warriors.  M.  .Laclede  acceded 
liberally  to  their  request,  and  sent  them  off  next  day  well  supplied  and  happy. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1755,  M.  de  8t  Ange  de  Beilerive  resigned  the  command 
of  the  frontiers  to  the'English,  and  came  to  SM^ouis  with  his  troops  and  the  civic 
officers.  His  arrival  favored  the  de6nitive  organization  of  the  colony ;  8t  Louis 
became  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  M.  de  8t  Ange  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  place.  But  Louis  XV  had  made,  in  1763,  another  treatv,  by  which 
he  ceded  to  Spain  the  remainder  of  our  possessions  in  North  America.  Hus  treaty, 
kept  secret  during  a  year,  completed  the  measure  ^f  humiliations  and  losses  that 
Prance  had  to  endure  under  such  a  refgn.  llie  official  news  of  it  was  only  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1764,  and  the  consternation  it  Hprcad 
diroughout  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiiina  was  such  that  the  governor,  M.  d'Abadie, 
iied  of  grief.  Serious  disturbances  were  the  consequence,  and  the  tragical  events 
which  took  place  under  the  commjind  of  Gen.  O'Reilly,  of  sanguinary  memory, 
saused  the  administration  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
X)r  several  years.  It  was  only  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1768,  that  the  Spanish  troops 
were  able  to  take  possession  of  St  I^uis  for  the  first  time,  and  even  then  they  could 
lot  hold  the  position  above  eleven  months.  At  last,  peace  being  restored,  the  Span- 
ardfl  a^in  became  masters  of  all  the  country  in  17/0,  five  years  before  the  death 
>f  M.  de  St  Ange,  who  expired  at  St.  Louis  in  1 775.  aged  seventy -six  years.  M. 
Liaclede  died  at  the  Post  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  2bth  of  July,  1778,  leaving  no 
children. 

In  1780,  St  Louis  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  1,000  Indians  and  English- 
nen,  from  Michillimackinac,  who  had  received  orders  to  seize  upon  the  town  on 
kccount  of  the  part  the  Spaniards  had  taken  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence. 

Spain  never  sought  to  derive  any  advantage  drom  the  resources  of  Upper  Ix>ui8- 
ana :  it  would  seem  as  if  she  merely  consioered  that  mighty  region  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  her  neighbor  on  her  Mexican  possessions.    This 
^licy  alone  can  explain  her  indifference  with  regard  to  the  government  of  that 
coantry.     When  she  took  possession  of  all  the  territory  sitaated  to  the  west  of  the 
MiMiMippi,  she  found  there  a  French  population  already  acclimated,  civilised,  and 
iBiured  to  fatigues,  owing  to^e  long  wars  it  sustained  against  the  English  and  the 
ladiane.     The  prospect  of  a  calm  and  peaceable  existence  had  assembled  this  pop- 
ulation on  the  borders  of  Arkansas,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Missouri,  where 
it  only  awaited  a\)rotecting  government,  to  enable  it  to  give  to  industry  and  agri- 
(ntltore  all  possible  development    All  that  Spain  had  to  do  was  to  open  markets 
for  its  produce,  and  for  exchanges  with  the  southern  colonies.    This  extensive  em- 
Dire,  possessing  the  largest  natural  advantages,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  have,  owing  to  the  preponderance  that  it 
eoaki  have  acquired  (as  we  witness  in  our  days),  changed  the  course  of  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  since  that  epoch.     France  could  not  aspire  to 
saeh  power  as  long  as  she  possessed  Canada,  but  she  should  have  thought  of  it 
wImb  ^e  abandoned  that  colony.    The  immense  results  obtained  by  the  liberal 
instiliitions  of  the  United  States  show  dearly,  in  the  present  day,  that  the  loss  oC 
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1  to  our  mjtnnliige.  and  that  bv  developing  the  produce 
.ve  still  retftincd  la  ths  west  of  the  MissiBaippi.  ue  hould 
ipeneated  for  the  uncriSces  mnde  in  1763,  Biter  the  taking 
'  opitiiuD  of  the  iot^lligont  men  of  France.  Turgot,  oar 
iiriicuUir,  foresaw  the  udvantaj.'cs  to  be  derived  fVom  euch 
Liitted  a  plan  to  the  king  b;  uieaQx  of  which  that  vast  re- 
I  1' ranee,  was  U)  becutno  densely  populated  in  a  short 
r  lili.jprveB  in  his  csaay  on  tlie  primitive  bislorj  ofSt. 


iiral  and  graod  in  its  i 
1  the  lodiana  of  Missouri  and  of  MiMieaippJ,  impoxini;  an 
III  ihem,  checking  all  communiiuition  botwoen  uie  nei^h- 
lilishing  Testrictiona  on  importation,  prohibiting  foreign 
<' migration,  granting  cxclusiTe  privilegen,  bnd  making, 
oncrsnions  of  lands,  etc.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
nh>nieB  cost  her  more  than  she  realized  bj  them.     iSo- 

iir  in  her^crees,  is  there  to  be  found  a  plan  adopted 
'  ilio  natural  and  mnmi  resources  of  these  countries.     Ag 

Miilv  h)  occupy  itself  with  the  eiigencies  of  each  dav,  ia 
iia  liid  not  seem  to  tliink  of  the  morrow.  The  Creoles  of 
n:  tlic  deacendanta  of  a  brave  and  enterprising  nation,  not 
liinp  any  support  for  their  physical  and  moral  faculii««, 
'i-<  of  tlie  forests,  f!ot  amid  a  multitude  of  Bavage  trilea 
1  of  before,  be;ian  to  explore  the  regions  situated  between 
lii'ky  Mountains,  and  created  the  I'ur  trade  in  that  eiten- 
iTii'ii.  I  n  this  way  was  formed  that  doss  of  intrepid  men 
,".v,  of  whom  we  hare  already  spoken,  and  who  were  as 
the  Canadian  toijagevri  in  the  froten 
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Tho  Spanish  troops  departed  from  Louisiana  ob  the  3d  of  Novemher,  1804 
The  American  governor,  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  In 
dian  territories  of  Upper  Loaisiana,  organized  the  civil  and  judicial  power  of  that 
country ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1 805,  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  established  there, 
bj  order  of  congress,  a  territorial  government,  of  which  St  Louis  was  the  capitaL 


The /s^reat  military  event  in  the  annals  of  St.  Louis  wa»  the  attack  upon  the 
town  by  the  English  and  Indians  from  Mackinaw,  in  1780.  The  citizens 
had  intelli<[?ence  the  previous  fall  of  the  contemplated  expedition,  and  there- 
upon fortified  the  town  with  a  rude  stockade  six  feet  high,  made  by  two  rows 
of  upright  palisades,  a  few  feet  apart,  filled  in  between  with  earth.  The  out- 
line of  the  stockade  described  a  semi-circle  around  the  place,  resting  its  ex- 
tremities upon  the  river,  above  and  below  the  town,  flanked  by  a  small  fort 
at  each  extremity.  Three  gates  gave  opening  to  the  country  in  the  rear, 
each  defended  by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  kept  well  charged.  Monette,  in  his 
History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  gives  these  parUculars : 

The  British  commandant  at  Michillimackinac,  hearing  of  the  disasters  of  the  Britteh 
arms  iu  Floridii,  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  an  expedition  upon  his  own  responsibility 
against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Louis.  Early  in  the  spring  he  had  assembled  one 
hcndre<l  and  forty  regular  British  troopti  and  Canadian  Frenchmen,  and  fourteen  hundred 
Indian  warriors  tor  the  campaign.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michifran  this 
host  of  suvuges,  under  British  leaders,  marched  across  to  the  Missisflippt,  and  encamped 
within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Louis.  The  town  had  been  fortified  for  temporary  defense,  and 
the  hostile  host  made  a  regular  Indian  investment  of  the  place.  Skirmishes  and  desultory 
attacks  continued  for  several  days,  during  which  many  were  ktlledf  and  others  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians.  Much  of  the  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  the  placo 
was  killed  or  carried  off. 

The  people  at  length,  believing  a  general  attack  was  contemplated,  and  having  lost  con- 
fidence in  their  commandant's  coumge,  or  in  his  preparations  for  defense,  sent  a  special  re- 
quest to  Col.  Clark,  then  commanding  at  Kaska^kia,  to  come  to  their  aid  with  such  force 
as  he  could  assemble.  Col.  Clark  immediately  made  preparation  to  march  to  their  relief. 
Having  assembled  nearly  five  hundred  men  under  his  command,  he  marched  to  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  Here  he  remained  en- 
camped for  further  observations.  On  the  sixth  of  May^e  grand  Indian  attack  was  made» 
when  Col.  Clark,  crossing  the  river,  marched  up  to  thefftown  to  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  sight  of  the  Americans,  or  the  **Ijon^knioei,**  as  they  were  called,  under  the 
command  of  the  well-known  Col.  Clark,  caused  the  savages  to  abandon  the  attack  and 
seek  safety  in  fiight  They  refused  to  participate  in  any  further  hostilities,  and  reproached 
the  British  commandant  with  duplicity  in  having  assured  them  that  he  would  march  them 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  only,  whereas  now  they  were  broueht  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Americans.  They  soon  afterward  abandoned  the  British  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
towns,  near  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 


An  old  settler,  writing  for  the  Missouri  RepublicHn,  in  1826,  and  the  St. 

Louis  Sketch  Book,  gives  these  historical  items : 

A  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  ensued  since  I  first  obtained  a  residence  in  this  rising 
town.  ...  It  did  not,  when  I  first  knew  it,  appear  to  possess  even  the  germ  of  the 
materials  which  have  since  been  so  successfully  used  in  making  it  the  mart  of  commerce 
and  the  seat  of  plenty.  Tlien,  with  some  exceptions,  it  was  tho  rendence  of  the  indolent 
trader  or  trappy,  or  more  desperate  adventurers.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
DO  brick  buildings  in  St.  Louis.  The  houses  were  generally  of  wood,  built  in  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  daubed  with  mud.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  better 
order,  belonging  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  but  whose  massive  walls  of  stone  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modem  beholder,  giving  the  idea  of  an  antique 
fortress.  What  was  then  called  Chouteau's  Hill,  but  which  has  since  lost  that  distinctive 
appellation,  was  nothing  else  than  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  wind  whistled  in  its  unob- 
structed coarse,  if  we  except  only  an  occasional  cumbrous  fortification,  intended  for  a  de- 
fense, and  evidencing  the  poverty  of  the  country  in  military  as  In  other  talent:  Then,  and 
for  a  long  while  after,  the  streets  were  intolerably  bad,  resembling  the  roads  in  Ohlo^^bw^ 
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it  y  re'aled  of  a  mm  [hat  K:a  hit  <ru  Ukori  Trooi  hit  lisod  Jiliit  a)  lia  was  lUuppeitii^C 
furevBT  ill  the  regions  ol'  mud. 

TwpDtj  vmn  )<iai:e.  anil  cionn  lo  ■  much  latar  )<eriiKl,  tli«  i-ummvm  or  llie  cmuntr;.  ^ 
tlieMiMiBfippiiWBicvrieilou  iii  MaeklDan  IimHhui  ukI  ki«l  biiiitH.  &  TUjice  titrrflfinw 
ill  uiie  of  tlie  latter  kind  vns  a  fenrftil  underlaklngj  ftiid  tlie  return  iriii  fruiii  New  Uriw*'* 
WIS  coiuiclerBd  ui  eipeditioas  one  if  made  in  nlnilti  dagt.  When  «ti  intTMUKl  iwuimc^^'^ 
took  plHte,  our  itreeta  Here  Ibi-uiiged  with  wio^uiv,  itt  all  iigea.  eouiitrlM  juij  ei'Ripl^^' 
iou!.  I'ber  were  a  source  of  conalant  trouiiio  to  a  weak  nod  IlialHcTlont  polica,  witli  wb*'  U 
tiiej  dcligb'teJ  lo  kiok  up  a  row.  Deprit«d,  bj  the  imrtxloclton  of  tteMnbuats.  of  Oi^r 
ubuhI  moDB  of  living,  iiiiil  like  tlia  sanigo  averee  («  settled  life,  tliej  have  iilmoal  cnrit^lT 
diBiippeared.  At  tbe  time  of  nbloh  we  write,  ibe  traveler  trlio  made  n  joumc;  U»  clie 
AllmticHtntes,  did  not  resolvrapon  It  without  mnturedeliberatiun.  .  .  .  It  Ibtii  n9iui*~«ii 
{mm  thirty  to  forty  di.y«  to  tmvel  to  Philadelphia.  .  .  ,  Ttio  mwale  w  reKfion  of  »*« 
peuplv  c-m  Dot  be  dcHned.  'I' hey  hail,  il  la  true,  Fagae  oatiiuis  of  neh  ittlnfii,  but  tt>^ 
were  i>f  so  i|uieacent  a  chamcler  as  to  bit  eaiily  net,  aiiiile  when  in  u|qKirftioii  lu  UmIt  pIo-^>» 
ure  ur  iuierot.  There  wa»  but  one  ctiurcli,  and  aft«r  a  rerart  la  Uifs  It  ■»  an  uulwii»u»«id 
thing  to  pass  the  remiltitler  uf  the  Sabbath  evening  in  dan«ing  or  wlibt,  for  SL  Laola  tl»«a 
ODlitaiued,  at  most,  but  ■  few  hundred  people." 

"  Previoag  to  the  jcar  1629,"  save  tlie  Sket«h  Book  of  8l.  Louii, "  ther*  waa  no  Pa-O' 
lutnDt  church  in  Sl  Louis,  bat  la  that  jear  Ihe  fint  Frtsbvtmnn  church  wn*  bttill.  D«.aid 
theKev.  ArieniisBultiird  piigHgedHK  theu)iniitl«r.  .  .  .  Tliere  were  j>hl«n  where  kSu 
UethodUts,  PreBbvterliina,  Biipiiile,  Dot*emali«e,  etc..  held  divine aer vice,  but  iioii*  of  tll^n 
poseened  church  edidees  until  tliii  jvar. 

Ill  1644,  another  flood,  equiling  that  which  took  place  In  the  daf  *  of  Ctu&li.  vixitwl  -C^t 
Mtetiesipii.  The  river  rose  nfAilj  nutll  the  entire  American  tuitiijui  wu?  iitJ,iii#r£^^- 
Sleamboalj  and  all  descriptions  of  water  era  Ft  were  to  beaeeu  nii,,iii,_  il..  :i    ;.,  >  lUruia^ 

Ibe  woods  oppoaito  the  citv,  coureffngposaengera^  nnd  fitim  tlu Iiiinuli 

ahore,  n  dialanco  of  about  twelve  miles.    This  flood  wa*  very  di-  ,<ter, 

almoiC  trilsllj  dflstrnjing  Illiiioialown,  wh'oh  linj  liecome  a  m1!.-,  i  .  i-.»ijd 

iuhabitanta.  The  diunnge  wb*  immense,  while  not  a  few  lii  p;  i. .  ■  '  .  i^i  .  .  ,.J^  of 
hog>,  horsee,  csUlo,  sheep,  fowb,  etc.,  wore  drowned.  '  ManT  who,  lieJiim  iIh'  flninl,  «*re 
in  iiffluent  circumatuices,  found  IhemselveB  boRgnred.  This  was  a  marked  event  uiuitt  tlM 
trade  of  St.  Louix,  and  she  had  srarcel;  rscov«-ed  from  the  elTeRta,  when  ■niithn'  cnlaTnf'J 
befal  her.  Late  In  the  fall  ol'  ISIS,  that  drMdfnl  scourge,  tbe  chnlera.  niiule  ila  npf^'- 
onoe;  the  approach  of  cold  wenther  >il^*d  in  a  great  menture  the  niragM  of  dtMaM>>  bi'l 
Id  tbe  sprine  it  developed  Itself  in  f^II  Rrrco.  .     .    The  Uttaist  no*  assumed  a  nuae  Iwn 
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opposite  St.  Louis,  near  llie  Illinois  shore  of  the  Missis- 

nus  of  Uic  Obia  and  Mississippi  Railroad.     It  received  its 

eumsCance  of  its  being  the  dueling  p^ioand  for  this  region. 

nits  of  lUmois,  nod  at  the  time  of  high  fieshels  is  par- 

1  water.     It  Irna  a  growth  of  large  iovest  trees.     This  Bpot 

lelistB  from  its  beinj-  neutral  ground:  the  island  was  for 

some  time  disputed  territory  between  the  states 

of  Illinois  Rnd  Missouri.     A  fatal  contest  of 

this  kind  ensued  between  Thomas  Biddle,  of 

St.  Louis,  and  one  of  his  friends,  in  which  both 

wcie  killed,     The  origin  of  the  duel  seems  to 

have  been  some  jocose  remark  mode  by  the 

nnlii<;ouist  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  reheard  to  hie  (Mr. 

BiJdle's)  family  alTairB.     Mrs.  Biddle  foolishly 

considering  herself  insulted,  fruva  her  husband 

no  rest  until  he  lisd  challceged  the  aulBor  of 

the  rcniiirk  to  mortal  combat.     Having  passed 

over  to  Bloody  Idland,  they  fou,!fbt  st  the  dis- 

tnnce  of  soma  throe  or  four  pacai  apart,  and 

both   fell    mortally  wounded,      Mrs.    Biddle, 

overwhelmed  at  the  fittiil  consequences  of  her 

'*""  """''        nttcnipt  to  avenge  her  injured  feelings,  devoted 

Ei.  loviB.         ''"^  rc'uaiiKler  of  Uor  life  to  penilsnoe,  and  her 

fortune  to  charity.     The  anpezed  engraving  ia 

"'^BiMi"* ^"^     *  '"^^  '*''  "  Monument  crated  in  memory  of 

husband  and  wiCe,  on  the  premises  of  St.  Mary'a 

on  Tenth-street,  under  the  charge  of  the  order  of  the 

lurity."     The  monument  to  about  20  feet  high  :  the  follow- 

(cd  over  the  door,  "I'l-ay  for  the  souls  of  Thomas  and  Anne 

inscriptions  are  from  monuments  within  the  city  limits: 

wimtenam;  needs  do  inlngj.JosirB  M.  Whiti,  IrM  Dilegtts  In  Con- 
oryof  FLgrtda.  Born  in  Frnnklin  ronat;,  Kinlackjr,  8lb  orOi)t.,lI(iet 
llio  rvBidcnrc  of  his  brother,  Tbomai  J.  Wbil«,  U.D.,  tbg  IStb  da?  of 


M.D,.  son  of  the  TIdd.  P.  P.  BnbaoT,  of  Tirgtala.     Bom  Ang.  »,  * 

IR,  IfHO.  In  all  tbe  relntions  of  lire,  ha  illnstrated  the  •treaBih  Kai 
nrinrtple — urdnnt  affontlDn.  genernat  riiendahip,  and  ferrent  chsrit; 
»  emolions  of  a  heart  Imbued  with  the  hulf  dusire  of  glorifjiDf;  Qod 

■  Medical  Dcpnrlnicnl  of  ibe  Univcrsil;  of  Misaonrl,  hii  name  is  aisa- 
oundetK  and  most  able  and  fnithfal  teachers.  WItb  th>  earl;  his torj 
jtiriBa  Chnrch,  of  whic"-  "- "'-■—  "-' ' -"' 


a  lildar,  hli  aama  1*  re 


TT,  the  capital  of  Missouri  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
■■a  elevated,  uneven,  and  somewhat  rocky  ground,  125  miles 
It  contains  the  ^tate  house,  a  state  penitentiary,  the  gov- 
.■eral  schools,  !i  churches,  2  banks,  and  about  3,500  inhabit- 
ear  one  half  are  Germans  or  of  Oertnan  orgin.  The  state 
stone,  at  an  expense  of  $250,000,  and  presents  a  magnifi- 
M  it  is  approached  sailing  up  the  river  from  the  eaetwanl. 
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■  the  door  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  capitol  is  the  following  infctqK 
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The  first  printing  preas  was  started  here  in  1826,  by  CaWin  Qunn,  who,  it  is  bolievod, 
was  from  Connecticut.  It  was  called  the  ''Jeffersonlan  Republican."  llie  first  house  for 
poblic  worship  here  was  erected  by  the  Methodists  and  Baptists:  this  was  in  1838.  Tlie 
Emscopal  church  was  erected  in  1842;  the  first  resident  Episcopal  clergyman  was  Rcr. 
Wm.  L.  Hommann.  The  first  Presbyterian  cEufch  was  built  about  the  year  1845,  and  the 
first  resident  clergyman  was  Rev.  Hiram  S.  (Goodrich,  D.D.,  from  the  eastern  states,  who 
came  here  about  1843.  The  Catholics,  who  are  the  larsest  religious  body  in  the  ciij^ 
erected  their  first  house  of  worship  in  1847:  their  present  handsome  structure  was  built  m 
1857.  The  state  penitentiary  was  opened  about  1835:  the  first  warden  was  Gen.  Liewis 
Bolton,  and  for  about  three  months  he  had  but  one  convict  under  his  charge,  who  was  put 
bere  for  honw  stealing  or  some  kindred  crime.  This  prisoner  was  much  delighted  when 
the  next  convict  arrived,  for  ho  was  quite  weary  of  solitude. 

The  Missouri  River  is  about  1 ,000  yards  wide  at  this  place,  its  ordinary  current  three 
ind  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  its  fall'four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  ordinary  rise  of  water 
lere  is  from  10  to  15  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  highest  floods  occur  annually  in 
rme,  like  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  It  is  caused  by  the  melUng  of  the 
now  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nearly  3,000  miles  distant  One  of  the  greatest  rise  of 
mters  known  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  1 844,  at  which  time  the  water  rose  Udrtf/eei  above 
ow  water  mark. 

In  this  section  the  principal  fish  are  the  cat,  buffalo,  and  shovel  fish:  stuieeon  are  also 
The  cat  flsh  ordinarily  weigh  from  3  to  25  lbs.  In  some  instances  tbey^  have  been 
Id  weigh  200  lbs.  The  method  by  which  they  are  taken  is  called  **jug^ng  for 
.  _  »*'  A  single  line  about  four  feet  in  length,  having  a  hook  baited  with  fiesh,  is  attached 
»  tlie  handle  of  a  gallon  jug  and  then  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  current  of  the  river. 
VImo  the  bait  is  swallowed  it  is  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  jug,  which  acts  like  a  cork: 
!!•  fiaberman  thereupon  takes  up  the  line  and  secures  the  fish.  The  fisherman's  usual 
BtCliod  Is  to  go  up  the  stream,  throw  in  his  jugs,  and  float  down  with  them,  hugging  the 
iiore  with  his  boat,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  closely  watch  his  jugs,  of  whidi  he  can 
enanJlj  oversee  some  10  or  12  at  a  time. 

Tbe  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  Jefferson 

Jit  J  grareyard: 

Xreeted  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  memory  of  Gtov.  Thomas  Ritvolds,  who  died 
^•b.  9,  1814,  aged  48  years.  He  was  born  in  Bracken  county,  Kentucky,  March  12,  1796 : 
B  early  life  ho  became  a  citisen  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  there  filled  the  several  offioes 
\t  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Attorney  General,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
wwatatires,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1829,  he  removed  to  the  State 
if  Missouri,  and  was  successively  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge  of  the 
Bseond  Judicial  Circuit,  and  died  Governor  of  the  State.  His  life  was  one  of  honor,  virtue 
tad  patriotism,  and  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  discharged  his  duty  faith- 
fiUy. 

In  memory  of  Pma  G.  Glovie,  bom  in  Buckingham  county,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1792 ;  died 
is  Osage  county,  Oct.  27, 1851,  and  lies  buried  here.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  early 
U^  then  to  Missouri,  where  he  filled  the  important  public  offices  of  the  Justice  of  the 
County  Court,  Representative  from  Callaway,  Senator  from  Cole,  Auditor  of  Public  Ae- 
•suata.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.    As  a  father,  husband,  and  friend,  he  was  without  reproaoh. 


Wm.  a.  Robabds,  late  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  bom  In  Ky.,  May  S, 
1817;  died  Sept.  3,  1851.    Erected  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  of  which  he  was  a  worthy  cit- 
I,  and  Its  able  and  faithful  officer,  having  filled  several  offices  of  public  trust. 


Nev>  Madrid^  the  seat  of  New  Madrid  county,  is  on  the  Missiissippi,  150 
milet  below  St  Louis,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  and  has  about 
1,(MM>  inhabitants.  This  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of  Missouri,  and  the  earliest 
A.iiierican  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Through  the  diplomatic 
talents  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana  was  induced 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  western  people,  in  hopes  of  attaching 
khem  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  so  forming  a  polidcal  unvoxi  V\^  ^<^ 


lisianiaas,  that  slinuU  (crminate  in  a  dismerobeniienl  of  tlic  eimt  IVom  tiio 

t,  and  an  iuoorporation  of  the  lutter  under  the  Sjianiiili  ciown.     Saj» 

nette: 

he  Arst  step  loirard  the  n  ^ompti^hmcnt  of  Llut  dcfirnble  ut^«ol  was  lliA  plan  tit  fonn- 

Aniprion  !<Ett!enierLi  in  Upper  LouiBtniia,  SB  well  Li  in  Ihe  Klurld*  dltinel  of  I.nnvr 

mitiia..    A  lurge  A  iiierii;]iii  i^i-tilement  wan  i«  he  tumed  on  tli«  wpst  udc  t>r  tba  Ml*- 

Plii,  between  ilie  rnoulb  n{  tiie  Ohio  ami  UieSt.  Fnuids  Rivur.    0«DwaI  lilc>r£U>i  ui 

iiienn  ciiiien,  received  a  Inrge  grant  Ol  litnil  about  iievwilj  miles  Iwlow  the  mouth  oT 

niiio,  upon  nhich  ho  nos  to  ii^troduee  kiid  settle  wi  AnitTle*n  chIoii;.    Sonn  BlterniiiO 

in  178S,  Qeneral  Uorrnn  arrived  with  his  colon;,  and  located  it  About  MtMlv  ni)ic« 

«  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  ftncient  *1Idt1mis  nblcli  exlond  vesniitrd'to  the     ^ 

tewater  Creek,  within  (he  pre^At  ooonl)'  of  N«w  Madrid,  iu  MUiMurl,     flere,  ujyin   m 

;<eautiful  rolling  friniiu,  he  luid  off  thsplun  nt  a  mngiilflcent  city,  which.  In  lioiiotiif 
5ptknii!h  oapitnl,  he  called  "  Hew  Madrid,"    The  mlent  «nd  plan  uf  th«  neir  city  wou^^ 
lilLlo,  ir  nti;,  inrerior  to  the  old  ca|dtnl  whiell  it  wu  \o  QommeinarBle.     SpadouM^^^ 

<u,  extensive  public  [quiire.4,  avenaea,  and  promeiiAdea  wore  tnnlvlullj  laid  off  u>  mag 

and  adorn  Ihe  tutiire  city.     In  leM  Ihin  tw«lve  month*  fmui  IM  fin>(  localiun,  it  Iia^^S^:^' 

moil,  nccordinc  la  Mnjor  Sb>itdhrt,  the  appaiirancit  of  h  rvculnrtv  l.uilt  lowii,  wiih  an ^- 

ma  temporarj-  lifiuai;^  diBlributed  0»«  B  high  nnii  beautiful  unduktorj  plain.     lis  Uti j- 

Wfls  delcrmiticd  to  bu  ^G  ileg.  30  min.  north.    In  the  center  of  the  niM,  aiid  abtnii  oin_^    e 
from  the  Mississippi,  was  a  besuliful  lake,  (u  be  Inclosed  hj  the  future  etrvot*  ot  ibi^^  ^i 

IiIb  pollcj  wna  coniiaued  for  nearlj  tno  years,  in  liopes  of  Eaining  oror  tho  imliii    ^    n 
1e  to  an  ndhereaee  to  the  Spnnish  intere^L.-.     Nur  hhh  iI  tvlmllf  iinaiicceiBfiil .     lo  tbi^v-  ^ 
iillme,  maur  uidividnila  in  Kentucky,  n     -'.''':.<   rutrilierlnnll,  ht4  bKonu  fi^  ■^■K- 
bly  Impresaed  townrd  n  union  with  f.".  ■■■■■insli  cruwn,  and  •  twj^ — t 

i  portion  of  them  had  been  highly  di-=   ■  m  of  ibr  Federal  (rnvim-   ^  ^ 

UbecttUja  It  had  failed  to  secure  fdt  U,.  ..  ...    .,ii  of  the  rlror,  eilbor  ligr   "7 

ibI  negotiation  or  by  force  of  nrms.    i!.L.   ._.  .  _         ..   _i;:ii;^iit«d  feeling  toward  th^  «^» 
lish  authorities  was  of  but  ahon  duniliuii. 
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surrounding  country,  and  directed  their  course  about  thirty  miles  north  to  Tywap- 
11,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  seven  miles  back  from  the  river 
IS  the  first  high  ground  above  New  Madrid,  and  here  the  fugitives  formed  an  en- 
mt.  It  was  proposed  that  all  should  kneel,  and  engage  in  supplicating  God*s  mercy, 
simultaneously,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  knelt  and  offered  solemn  prayer  to  thoir 

It  twelve  miles  back  toward  New  Madrid,  a  young  woman  about  seventeen  years 
named  Betsey  Masters,  had  been  left  by  her  parisnts  and  family,  her  leg  having 
oken  below  the  knee  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  weight-poles  of  the  roof  of  the 
md,  though  a  total  stranger,  I  was  the  only  person  who  would  consent  to  return  and 
ether  she  still  survived.  Receiving  a  description  of  the  locality  of  the  place,  I 
and  found  the  poor  girl  upon  a  bed,  as  she  had  been  left,  with  some  water  and 
ead  within  her  reach.  I  cooked  up  some  food  for  her,  and  made  her  condition  as 
able  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  the  grand  en- 
snt.    Miss  Musters  eventually  recovered. 

andoning  their  homes,  on  this  emergency,  the  people  only  stopped  long  enoueh  to 
r  teims,  and  hurry  in  their  familie'^  and  some  provisions.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
them,  whether  Wijtor  or  fire  would  be  most  Ijjcely  to  burst  forth,  and  cover  all  the 
.  The  tirfiber  land  around  New  Madrid  sunk  five  or  six  feet,  so  that  the  lakes  and 
,  which  seemed  to  have  thoir  beds  pushed  up,  discharged  their  waters  over  the  sunken 
Throufrh  the  fissures  caused  by  the  eurthciuake,  were  forced  up  vast  (juantitie*  of 
jet  black  substance,  which  appeared  very  i<muoth,  as  thoi^gh  worn  by  friction.  It 
a  very  difierent  substance  from  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal.* 
h^gtra,  with  all  it8  attendant  appalling  circumstances,  was  a  most  heart-rending 
nd  had  the  ellect  to  constrain  the  most  wicked  and  profane,  earnestly  to  plead 
in  prayer  for  mercy.  In  less  than  three  months,  most  of  these  people  returned  to 
mes,and  though  the  earthquakes  continued  occasially  with  less  destructive  effects, 
»me  80  accustomed  to  the  recurring  vibrations',  that  they  paid  little  or  no  regard 
,  not  even  interrupting  or  checking  their  dances,  frolics,  and  vices. 

ler  Cartwriglit,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  us  some  facts  to  show  that 
thquakes  proved  an  clement  of  strength  to  the  Methodists.     He  tells 

f  winter  of  1S12  we  had  a  very  severe  earthquake;  it  seemed  to  stop  the  current 
Ils^issippi,  broke  flutboats  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  opened  large  cracks  or 
n  the  earth.  I'his  earthquake  struck  terror  to  thousands  of  people,  and  under  the 
panic  hundreds  and  thousands  crowded  to,  and  joined  the  different  churches. 
ere  many  very  interesting  iucidenU  connected  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth  at 
s;  two  I  will  name.     I  had  preached  in  Nashville  the  night  before  the  second 

shock  came,  to  a  large  congi'e<;ation.  Early  the  next  morning  I  arose  and  walked 
be  hill  near  the  house  where  1  had  preached,  when  I  saw  a  negro  woman  coming 
e  bill  to  the  spring,  with  an  empty  pail  upon  her  head.  (It  is  very  common  for 
to  carry  water  this  way  without  Uiuching  the  pail  with  either  hand.)  When  she 
in  a  few  rods  of  where  I  stood,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  and  jar;  chimneys  were 
Sown,  scaffolding  around  many  new  buildings  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  hundreds  of 
efns  suddenly  awoke,  and  sprang  into  the  streets;  loud  screaming  followed,  for 
ought  the  day  of  judgment  was  come.  The  young  mistresses  of  the  above-named 
oman  came  i-unuing  after  her,  and  begging  her  to  pray  for  them.  She  raised  the 
id  said  to  them,  *'  My  Jesus  is  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  I  can't  wait  to 

you  now;  I  must  go  and  meet  him.     I  told  you  so,  that  he  would  come,  and  you 
ot  believe  me.    Farewell.    Hallelujah!  Jesus  is  coming,  and  I  am  ready.    HaUc- 
ihkn."     And  on  she  went,  shouting  and  clapping  her  hands,  with  the  empty  pail 
lemd. 
Russellville,  liOgan  county,  Kentucky,  lived  old  Brother  Valentine  Cook,  of  very 

memory,  with  his  wife  Tabitha.  Brother  Cook  was  a  graduate  at  Cokesbury  Col- 
in early  day  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  these  United  States.  He  was  a  very 
occesffful  pioneer  preacher,  but,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  support  for  a  rising  and 
increasing  family,  he  had  located,  and  was  teaching  school  at  the  time  of  the  above 

late  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  a  resident  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  for  many  years  a  mcm- 
he  United  States  senate  from  Miasoari,  and  a  man  of  soience,  addressed  a  letter,  in 
the  cbairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  New  Mad- 
kqiiakes,and  distinctly  mentions  water,  sand,  and  coal  issuing  from  the  vast  chasmtf 
bj  the  convulsions. 
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■team,  ib.9  coal  to  produce  vhich  is  dug  out  of  ttie  earth  a  few  feet  only  from 
the  baildiDg.     Eight  tuns  of  rope  can  be  manuractured  dailj. 


1  nut  about  a  mile  back  froin  thsriTer,  whicli,  at  that  period, 
ivic:iiion,  gootls  being  principill j  IraDsported  b;  land.  Tlit 
prcBcni  city,  bein;;  an  eitenaian  of  the  aid  town,  w&a  commenced  in  1S39.  At  that  time, 
tbr  sit*  on  whicli  tbe  present  court  house  ebinds  wag  ■  cornHeid,  owned  bv  Jnines  Auil, 
brother  to  Robert  Auil,  Ibe  preaidenE  of  the  Bunk  of  Lexington,  both  of  whom  were  nn.- 
tivoa  o(  New  Castle,  Del.  The  first  court  house  ira^  erected  in  (he  ancient  part  of  l^x- 
In^ton.  and  is  now  accu|ned  as  a  Female  Seminnri,  a  Souriiliing  iiutttntion  under  (he 
palnitiase  of  the  Bnptistti.  The  finl  liuu^e  ut  worship  in  Lexingloni  waa  erected  about 
1831  or  1632,  by  Ihe  Cumberlnnd  and  the  Old  School  Pr«sbrleriana.  It  »■■  a  xmall  frame 
bnilditig,  which  ■(md  a  frw  vxit  west  ol'  the  oid  court  houae.  Rev,  John  L.  Yantii,  now 
Msident  of  Che  Theulopcul  Caltece  at  Riclimond,  wai  one  of  the  firat  preachera.  The 
fubabitantii  previousk  attended  public  worship  in  the  counlrv,  back  from  the  river.  The 
BaptJFt  and  Methodist  cbuiche^  were  erected  in  IMII.  The  Episcopal  church  ia  a  recent 
■trvcture;  the  first  minister  who  officiated  wae  Rev,  St,  Michael  Fiickler,  now  a  miMiomrj 
in  Oregon,  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  bought  (heir  meeting  house  of  the  ChriMluig 
or  Cmmpbellite  Bapttsis,  iu  1 856. 

The  first  regular  public  house  in  the  modem  pnrt  of  Lexington,  was  the  house  next  tbo 
Kridence  of  Robert  Auil,  the  president  of  the  bunk,  on  the  aummit  of  the  blulT.  Thia 
not  command*  an  extensive  prospect  up  and  down  the  river,  showing  Wellington,  S  mile* 
dutant,  alto  Camden,  in  Rajr  couutv,  some  8  or  10  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  but  IB  hjr 
tbe  rirer.  The  first  regulnr  ferrvmnn  was  Willlnm  Jjick,  a  Methodist  class  leader  srid  ox- 
lorter,  a  man  much  rsleemi^  fur  his  Christian  life  snd  conversation.  In  1H3T,  C,  R,  Hor«- 
bwii,  cuhier  of  the  Farmer's  Bank,  built  and  lauded  the  firet  flatboat,  in  which  he  Crans- 
Mttod  Ihe  first  tobacco  raised  Tor  export  in  the  county.  I'his  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
trrty-sii  hogihesds,  with  a  quantitj  of  bees-wax  and  peltries,  was  sent  to  New  Orlenus. 
Tbe  lint  goodii  brought  by  steamboats  came  in  18S3,  by  the  steamer  William  Duncan, 

In  lt<3H|  at  the  period  of  the  Mormon  war,  as  it  was  called,  Lexington  contained  some  &00 
tihabilanta.  The  Mormons  first  located  themselves  in  Juckson  county,  about  36  miiea 
weA.  They  alWwaid  effected  a  more  permanent  settlement  in  Culdwell  countf  ■  At  first 
Ibrj  wcM  enabled  to  live  peacexbly  with  their  neighbors.  In  1838,  difficulties  arising,  the 
nratiMH-  of  Miasouri  gave  orders  for  their  expulsion.  A  confiicC  took  place  ih  Ray  couniT, 
U  vbieh  Patten,  a  Marmou  leader  and  elder  wat  killed,  and  a  number  wounded.  During 
tU*  period  it  was  quite  a  time  of  alarm  In  tliU  Mction,  and  tbe  inhaUtaBtt  of  LaiiugCon 
lad  to  Kicbmond  for  aafet;. 

W*.  DowDioe  la  beliered  to  have  been  the  Siat  Innkeeper  in  tbe  ancient  part  ol  Leilng- 
IM.    Wnt.  TwM  wai  the  flrat  Judge  of  ibe  dccuit  conrtj  the  praaeat  Judge,  Raai«A  &t<A,», 
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ated  that  one  fourth  of  all  the  shipments  up  the  Missouri  River,  from 
outh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  received  here.  Kansas  City  was  in- 
>rated  in  1853.     Population  about  8,000. 

far  hack  ns  the  days  of  Le^^is  and  Clarke,  or  the  first  expeditions  of  the  vari- 
mppini;  companies  of  the  French  and  the  old  pioneers  of  the  west,  tJie  site 
xnsius  City  has  been  a  prominent  point  for  the  business  of  the  old  trappera  and 
ra,  who  have  had  many  a  business  transaction  around  their  camp  fires  under 
liifis  of  the  ^^Kaws^mouih"  as  this  spot  was  formerly  called, 
e  principal  portion  of  the  land  inclosed  by  the  old  city  limits  was  entered  by 
iel  Prudhomme,  an  old  mountain  trader.  The  selection,  survey,  and  first  sale 
e  lots  wiis  made  in  1S3S.  The  survey  was  but  a  partial  one,  and  owing  to 
disaii^reomcnt,  notljini;  was  done  by  the  stockholders  except  the  erection  of  a 
jabins.  In  1840,  the  town  was  re-surveyed  by  J.  C.  McCoy,  Esq.,  and  the 
:li  of  the  city  may  be  dated  as  coiamericing  from  that  year.  Within  cii^hteen 
li3  after  the  first  sale  of  lots,  there  was  a  p<jpulation  of  about  700.  The  pro- 
icA  of  th»»  town  were  J.  C.  McCoy,  Wm.  GiUiss,  Robert  Campbell,  11  Jobe, 
.  Kviins,  Jacob  Ragan,  and  Fry  P.  McCJoc. 

0  fir'it  house  erected  in  Kansas  City  wjis  a  lo;i  cabin,  which  stood  on  the  site 
3  buildin*;  in  which  the  Western  Journal  of  Commerce  is  is^ned.  This  cabin 
rect(Ml  in  1839,  by  Thomas  A.  Smart,  a«  a  tradin.ii;  lunisc.  The  second  build- 
us  erected  by  Anthony  Kichcrs,  a  nutive  of  (Germany,  who  was  educated  for 
atholi;:  ministry.  Father  Dernard  Donnelly,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  Cath- 
8  beHev^d  to  have  been  the  "first  <;lcr;:^'man  who  ofiiciated  in  public  worship; 
cached  in  a  lo,£;  buildin|K;,  now  usctl  as  a  school  honse,  near  Uroadway.  about 
i  mile  Wck  from  the  steamboat  landim;.  The  first  phywcian  was  Dr.  FVcnoist 
t,  fif  Holland,  formerly  a  sunreon  under  Napoleon.  Tlic  fii*8t  postma^^ter  was 
Atn  Chick,  who  for  a  time  kept  the  oflice  in  the  top  of  his  hat  ^^One  eyed 
"  us  he  wsis  familiarly  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  lawyer,  who,  it 
^<*d.  employed  his  leisure  time  in  ''piekinir  up  stray  horses."  Wm.  B.  Kvans 
ho  first  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  [^vce-strects.  The  first  newspapers 
tlie  "Kansas  Lod^r,"  first  jwired  in  1S.')2,  and  1^  "Western  Journal  cf 
lorce,"  first  issued  in  Aug.,  l8o4,  under  the  name  of  the  "Kansas  Citv  Kn- 


it 
se. 


yi^td  portion  of  the  earh'  trade  of  the  city  was  with  the  Indians,  mountain 
ilackinaw  traders,  boatmen,  etc.  Poneys,  pelts,  furs,  etc.,  were  received  in 
n;ie  for  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  coffee,  etc.  'r he  first  and  principal  warehouses 
rn  were  erected  in  1847.  Col.  K.  C.  McCartv,Ju  company  with  Mr.  llussell, 
<1  the  first  train  from  Kansas  City  to  New  }ilexico;  old  Mr.  McDow^dl  took 
Kir^e  of  it,  and  was  the  first  man  that  ever  crossed  the  American  l)e.*;ert  in 
'on.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Annals  of  the  City  of  Kansas,  pub- 
in  18:>8: 

'  New  Mexico,  or,  as  it  is  generally  known,  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  said  id  have  first 

at    Boonville,  or  Old  Franklin,  as  early  as  the  year  1824.     Mr.  Monroe,  Philip 

[vtnii,  the  Subletts  of  St.  Louis  and  Jackson  counties,  Nat.  Sernern,  and  other^t,  were 

\  the  first  men  ever  engaged  in  the  trade.    The  idea  of  takinji:  or  sending  goods  to  New 

o,  was  first  suggested  to  these  gentlemen  by  the  richness  and  thick  settlements  of  this 

of  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte.    When  returned  to  tlie  states,  thev  commeuce<l  mak- 

•eivnrations  to  forwrard  goods  to  this  valley.     How  to  get  their  mercir.uidise  there* 

it  being  at  an  almost  ruinous  expense,  was  the  most  important  subject  of  considera- 

Finally,  having  resolved  to  go — to  make  the  experiment  at  all  hazards,  they  .^itarted, 

;  out  their  freight  as  best  they  could,  some  in  one  horse  wagons,  some  in  carts,  some 

:-k -mule?,  and,  on  dU^  with  packs  on  their  backs.     Tliey  were  successl'ul — a  better 

was  lound  than  they  anticipated — more  goods  were  sent  out,  with  better  carriage  fa- 

t,  and  in  a  few  years  large  fortunes  were  realized.     In  1P45,  Messrs.  Bent  and  St. 

landed  the  first  cargo  of  goods  ai  Kansas  City,  that  was  ever  shipped  from  this 

to  New  Mexico  in  wagons  that  went  out  in  a  train.     This  train  consistetl  of  eighteen 

i«,  with  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  wagon,  and  about  5,000  lbs.  of  frci^^ht  to  each 

A  great  excitement  was  extant.     Mexican  commeitie  had  given  new  lite  to  border 

Gradually  the  business  with  New  Mexico  became  concentrated  at  points  on  the  river. 

1832  to  1848,  or  1650,  our  neighbor  city,  Independencei  had  the  whole  commAXL^^l 
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0\y  18  located,  \b  an  extent  of  lerel  bottom  land,  embracing  some  fifty  acree,  and  coTcred 
•paraelj  with  trees.  This  is  the  camping  ground  of  the  immense  caravans  of  Russell, 
K-jors  k  Co.  We  found  several  acres  covered  with  the  enormous  wagons  that  are  used 
in  ihe  prairie  trade.  Here  is  also  an  immense  stable  for  the  horses,  mules,  etc.,  and  a 
place  of  deposit  for  feed  for  the  thousands  of  oxen.  It  was  to  me  something  of  a  sight  to 
see  such  a  number  of  hnd  t&^.  They  will  carry  from  teven  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
are  drawn  by  from  three  to  six  yokes  of  oxen.  They  are  covered  when  loaded,  so  as  to 
protect  the  goods  from  the  ryins.  I  examined  them,  and  found  them  made  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  east.  I  saw  a  large  number  which  came  from  Michigan.  They  are  strong, 
heavily  ironed  and  massive  wagons. 

The  commercial  business  of  the  town  is  mostly  transacted  on  the  levee.  The  solid 
blocks  of  warehouses  receive  Uie  goods  from  the  steamers,  and  from  them  therare  loaded 
into  the  immense  wagons  and  taken  to  their  final  destination.  Here  is  the  landing  and 
the  starting  place  for  the  vast  trade  to  Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  the  singular 
features  in  the  streets  is  the  Iftrge  number  of  Mexicans,  or  as  every  body  here  calls  them, 
"greasers,**  with  their  trains  of  mules,  loading  for  their  far  distant  homes.  Kansas  City 
haa  been  the  starting  place  for  this  trade  for  thirty  years.  Many  of  the  citizens  have  be* 
come  wealthy  by  it,  and  the  evidences  of  prosperity  and  thrift  around  us  are  traceable  to 
the  eflfects  of  this  Santa  Fe  trade.  I  do  not  see  anv  cause  that  can  disturb  this  in  the  fu- 
ture. Heavy  loads  of  goods  and  merchandise  of  ah  kinds  are  brought  from  St.  Louis  and 
the  cast,  on  steamers,  to  this,  Ihe  last  and  the  nearest  point  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  as  this  business  must  indtease  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  west  and 
south-west,  the  permanence  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  seems  to  be  fixed. 

These  **  qreuMtn  '*  are  a  hard  looking  set  of  men.  liiey  are  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  negro,  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  Spanish  blood.  They  are  gen- 
erally short  and  small,  quite  dark,  very  black  straight  hair,  genei ally  hanging  about  their 
iaces.  Their  national  hat  is  a  low  crowned  slouch  looking  concern.  They  wear  girdles, 
irith  knives,  etc.,  convenient  for  use.  Altogether  they  look  like  an  ignorant,  sensual, 
treacherous,  thieving  and  blood-thirsty  set,  which  is  very  much  the  character  they  bear 
mmoug  the  people  of  this  city. 

Kansas  City,  being  in  Missouri,  has  a  few  slaves,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
Jbriy  were  shipped  <m  in  one  gang  this  spring  for  tlie  southern  market.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  Soutnemers  and  slaveholders,  but  the  northern  element  has  been  pouring  in 
tipon  them  till  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  are  now  from  the  free  states.  There 
la  now  no  talk  about  slavery,  all  are  engaged  in  a  more  sensible  business — building  up 
the  city. 


St.  Joseph,  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  north-western 
Missouri,  is  situated  on  the  £.  hank  of  the  Missouri,  565  miles  N.W.  from 
8t.  Louis,  391  from  Jefferson  City,  and  206,  hy  the  Hannihal  and  St.  Joseph 
Hail  road,  from  the  Mississippi.     The  city  is  for  the  most  part  on  hroken  and 
luieTen  ground,  called  the  Black  Snake  Hills,  and  is  surrounded  hy  a  rich 
mod  fertile  country.     There  are  7  churches,  2  female  seminaries,  2  daily  and  3 
weekly  papers  published  here.    There  are  several  steam  sawing  and  grist  mills 
mud  other  extensive  manufacturing  estahlishments.     The  Catholic  Female 
Seminary  of  this  place  stands  on  a  commanding  elevation  hack  from  the  city, 
mnd  is  seen  from  aown  the  river  at  a  great  distance.     The  completion  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad  makes  this,  at  present,  the  most  western* 
point  in  the  United  States  reached  by  the  great  chain  of  railroads,  and  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  its  prosperity.    It  is  now  the  central  point  for  all  west- 
ern travel.     The  Great  Salt  Lake  mail,  the  Pike's  Peak  express,  and  the 
Pony  express,  taking  dispatches  to  San  Francisco  in  eight  days,  all  start  from 
this  place.     Population  about  10,000. 

The  oity  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded  b^  Joseph  Robidoux,  a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  ana  of  French  descent.  Mr.  Robidoux  first  vbited  this  place  in  1803, 
as  an  Indian  trader,  being  in  connection  at  that  time  with  the  American  Fur 
Company.  He  was  forty  dayt  in  sailing  up  the  Missouri  from  St  Louis,  and 
camped  out  every  night  on  shore  with  his  boatmen,  about  a  dozen  in  number. 
The  Indians  lived  on  the  city  grounds  till  they  removed  to  the  opposite  bank 
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'ndfpendence,  the  count;  scat  of  Jftckson,  U  important  as  une  of  the  EtarU 
points  in  the  trndo  to  New  Mexico,  aud  otlicr  places  westward.  It  is 
nt  five  miles  back  from  the  Hisaouri  River,  and  l(i5  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
fersoa  Citif.  It  was  laid  out  in  1828,  and  is  sarrounded  by  a  most  beau- 
I  and  fertile  country,  abundantly  supplied  with  pare  wat«r.  Population 
Dt  3,500. 


Haiimhal 


Faxnibal,  Marion  county,  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  15 
;b  below  Quinty,  III.,  nuJ  153  above  St.  Louis.     It  is  a  flourishinf;  town 

the  shipping  port  of  a  larj^  (juantity  of  hemp,  tobacco,  pork,  etc., 
3d  in  the  vicinity.  Sloiie  coal,  and  excellent  limestone  for  building  pnr- 
■3,  are  abundant.  Its  importance,  however,  is  principally  derived  from 
■ciiig  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ilannihal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  & 
extending  directly  across  tho  northoni  part  of  the  state,  and  whiith,  at 
point,  connci'ts  thi)(  great  western  railroad  with  the  Bystcra  of  railroads 
Tard  of  the  ^lississippi.     Hannibal  was  laid  out  in  1819,  and  incorpor> 

in  13^0.  It  id  one  of  Ihc  most  thriving  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  has 
crous  manufacturing  establishmontd,  au  increasiog  commerce,  and  about 
0  people, 


y\.  John  Shaw,  in  his  personal  narrative,  relates  some  incidents  that 
ired  in  this  section  of  Missouri  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  acted  as  a 
t  on  tliia  frontier.     We  here  quote  from  him: 

■e  Upper  Missi»i>ippi  Indians,  of  all  tribcH,  commenced  depredations  on  the 
iers   of  MisRonri  and  Jllinois,  in   1S1J,  and  parly  in   1312.     Several  persons 

killed  in  different  quarters.  About  thirty  miles  above  the  month  of  tialt 
r,  and  fully  a  hundred  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  was  Oilbert's  Lick, 
■a  western  bank  i>(  the  MiHsi^sippi,  a  place  of  noted  resort  for  animals  and 
i  to  lick  Ibe  brneki^h  water ;  and  where  a  man  named  tianiuel  Uilhcrt,  from 
iDio,  had  settled  twoor  throe  years  prior  to  the  spring  of  1S12.  In  that  regioD, 
partieularly  below  liim,  were  a  number  of  other  settlers.  About  the  latter 
of  May,  1K12,  a  party  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  Upper  Miwiasippi  Indians 
ended  the  river  in  cani>C!i,  and  fell  upon  the  acatlereu  cabins  of  tins  upper  set- 
ent  in  the  night,  and  hilled  a  doxen  or  more  people. 

lU  massacre  in  the  Gilbert's  Liuk  settlement,  caused  great  consternation  along 
Uissouri  frontier,  and  tho  people,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  commenced  fort- 

l^ome  Boven  or  eight  foris  or  stockades  were  erected,  to  which  a  portion  of 
inhabitants  resorted,  white  many  others  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  Qee 
•  for  aafel?,  iu  case  it  night  be  thougbt  necessary.    1  remember  the  nauM  of 
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itB  Fort,  Wond's  Fort,  a  smnll  *lockad<9  M  wlint  it  now  CkrkiTillt-.  Fori  Ho^^^l 

snil  a  Tort  At  Howell't  sFtilement— the  Inttrr  noiirest  lu  Cul,  Ihinicl  Boone ;  iMt 

people  bordering  innnediiitelj  on  th«  MiMmiri  Kivftr,  b«ing  leMeipused  tndaii- 

d)<l  not  fo  eorly  resort  to  the  erection  of  Btuukwlrs, 

l)out  tbig  time,  probnlil;  a  little  after,  wliile  I  «m  enf[aceil  witb  cighl««Q  or 

itj  men  in  buildine  a  tt^niporar;  Rtockaite  where  Clarbivillo  now  atantls.  on  tli« 

ern  bunk  of  the  Miseiwippi,  a  partv  of  Indinnv  eame  and  killpd  the  rntiia 

Ij  i.f  one  0'N«il,  about  three  milen  alove  Clnrkuville,  while  ONcil  tiimnelf  wa« 

loved  witb  his  neighbors   in  Qrncttn^  Ihr  stackitde.     In  companT  with  U'Ncil 

oiliera,  1  hastened  to  the  euene  of  munler,  nnd  ftioml  all  kiU«il,  fca^ped,  and 

ibij  mangled.     Une  of  the  children,  about  a  jenr  and  a  half  old,  wa«  found 

all;  bakc3  in  a  larj^e  not  metal  bake  bvttle  or  Dutch  oren,  with  a  m*»r  ud  ;  and 

lere  were  no  marks  of  thi?  knife  or  toinnhtwk  oti  Ihn  budj',  the  child  taunt  have 

I  put  in  alivs  tu  lufler  this  horribia  death ;  the  oil  or  fnt  in  the  bottom  of  th« 

le  was  nearlr  two  inches  deep. 

went  to  yt  Louis,  in  compiiny  with  Ira  Cottle,  to  see  Oov,  Clark,  Mid  nscert^n 

ther  war  bad  been  ai^tunlly  deolared.     Thin  must  bars  been  Mmetime  in  June, 

the  news  of  tha  declBmiii.'n  of  war  against  Urent  Uritiun  had  not  y^l  reached 

e.     On  iiur  return,  I  was  stronglT  urg^d  by  (ho  people  tO  net  aa  a  spy  or  scout        — 

he  frontier,  ns  I  was  poiiaes^ed  of  great  IkkIiI;  activity,  and  It  wm  well  known       ^« 

I  bad  seen  much  woods  experience.  1  consfnied  to  uot  io  ttii*  cnpucily  on  ^^ 
frontiera  of  St  Charles  county,  never  thinkinjf  or  troubling  niy«-lr  al>intt  any  ^ 
iniary  recompense,  nnd  wa»  only  nnziouw  to  render  the  distressed  people  a  ui 
iervice.  I  immediately  entered  alone  upon  this  duly,  somi^tiniea  mounted,  a 
eiimes  on  foot,  and  cnrefully  watching  the  river  abore  the  settlejuents.  to  d  _ 
■r  whether  any  Indiana  hnii  landed,  and  wimetimes  to  follow  their  trails,  leara 
r  destinHtinn,  nnd  report  t»  the  aettJementii, 

pon  my  advice,  several  of  the  weaker  «lockade«  were  abandoned,  for  twentror 
tr  miles  around,  and  cuncentmted  at  a  place  near  tlis  mouth  of  Cuivre  or  Cop 
River,  at  or  near  the  prcecnt  villajte  of  Monroe ;  and  there  a  larjje  number  o( 
jerhaps  some  sixty  or  scvinty  pertiins,  were  some  two  or  three  weeks  enplnyoK^-^ 
ID  erection  of  a  fori,     ^^'e  named  it  in  honor  of  the  patriotic  governor,  Bogja-^  ^ 

Howard,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  families  were  mon  aafelj  lodged  ilF^V   iQ 
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The  people  in  the  fort  ran  oat  as  quick  an  possible,  and  fired  across  the  back 
rater  at  the  Indians,  but  as  the^  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  it  waa  of 
oarse  without  effect  Capt  Craig  with  a  par^  of  some  twenty-five  men  hastened 
1  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  ran  across  a  point  of  the  back  water,  a  few  inches 
eep ;  while  another  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  of  about  tweo^'flfe,  ran  to  the 
ij(ht  of  the  water,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be  niak- 
og  toward  the  bluffer  high  plain  west  and  north-west  of  the  fort  The  party  with 
rhich  1  had  started,  and  Capt  Craig's  soon  united. 

Immediately  on  the  bluff  was  the  cultivated  field  and  deserted  residence  of  Beit 
amin  Allen,  the  field  about  forty  rods  across,  beyond  which  was  pretty  thick  tim- 
er. Here  the  Indians  made  a  stand,  and  here  the  fight  commenced.  Both  parties 
reed,  and  as  the  firing  waxed  warm,  the  Indians  slowly  retired  as  the  whites  ad- 
anced.  Afler  this  fighting  had  been  going  on  perhaps  some  ten  minutes,  the  whites 
'ere  reinforced  by  Capt  David  Masick,  of  Cape  au  Oris,  with  about  twenty  men. 
apt  Mustek  had'been  on  a  scout  toward  the  head  of  Cuivre  River,  and  had  re- 
imed,  though  unknown  at  Fort  Howard,  to  the  Crossing  of  Cuivre  River,  about  a 
tile  from  the  fort,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene  of  conflict ;  and  had 
opped  with  his  men  to  graze  their  horses,  when  hearing  the  firing,  they  instantly 
»inounted  and  dashed  toward  the  place  of  battle,  and  dismounting  in  the  edge  ot 
16  timber  on  the  bluff,  and  hitching  their  horses,  they  rushed  through  a  part  of 
16  Indian  line,  and  shortly  after  the  enemy  fled,  a  part  bearing  to  the  right  of  the 
ink  Hole  toward  Hob's  Creek,  but  the  most  of  them  taking  refuge  in  the  Sink 
ble,  which  was  close  by  where  the  main  fighting  had  taken  place.  About  the 
me  the  Indians  were  retreating  Capt  Craig  exposed  himself  about  four  feet  be- 
md  his  tree,  and  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  fell  dead ;  James  Putney  was 
lied  before  Capt.  Craig,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  Before  the  Indians  re- 
rmd  to  the  Sink  Hole,  the  fighting  had  become  animated,  Uie  loading  was  done 
lick,  and  shots  rapidly  exchanged,  and  when  one  of  our  party  was  killed  or 
sanded,  it  was  announced  aloud. 

This  Sink  Hole  was  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
ide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Near  the  oottom  on  the  south-east  side,  was  a 
elving  rock,  under  which  perhaps  some  fifty  or  sixtv  persons  might  have  shel- 
red  themselves.  At  the  north-east ^nd  of  the  Sink  Hole,  the  descent  was  quite 
adual,  the  other  end  much  more  abrupt,  and  the  south-east  side  was  nearly  per- 
ndicular,  and  the  other  side  about  like  the  steep  roof  of  a  house.  On  the  south- 
st  aide,  the  Indians,  as  a  further  protection  in  case  the  whites  should  rush  up, 
^  under  the  shelving  rock  with  their  knives.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  bottom  of 
s  fc^ink  Hole  were  some  bushes,  which  also  served  as  something  of  a  screen  for 
9  Indians. 

Capt  Musick  and  his  men  took  post  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Sink  Hole,  and 
s  others  occupied  other  positions  surrounding  the  enemy.  As  the  trees  ap- 
imcbed  close  to  the  Sink  Hole,  these  served  in  part  to  protect  our  party.  Find- 
;  we  could  not  get  a  good  opportunity  to  disloage  the  enemy,  as  they  were  best 
>tected,  Uiose  of  our  men  who  had  families  at  the  fort,  gradually  went  there,  not 
owing  but  a  large  body  of  Indians  might  seise  the  favorable  occasion  to  attack 
)  fort,  while  the  men  were  mostly  away,  engaged  in  the  exciting  contest 
The  Indians  in  the  Sink  Hole  had  a  drum,  made  of  a  skin  stretched  over  a  seo- 
tn  of  hollow  tree,  on  which  they  beat  ouite  constantly;  and  some  Indian  would 
ako  a  rattle,  called  she-thu-qvu  probably  a  dried  bladder  with  pebbles  within ; 
d  even,  fbr  a  moment,  would  venture  to  thrust  his  head  in  view,  with  his  hand 
sTSLted  shaking  his  rattle,  and  calling  out  peash!  ptatht  which  was  understood  to 
I  a  sort  of  defiance,  or  as  Black  Hawk,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  says  in  his  ao- 
unt  of  that  affair,  a  kind  of  bravado  to  come  and  fight  them  in.  the  Sink  Hole. 
hen  the  Indians  would  creep  up  and  shoot  over  the  rim  of  the  Sink  Hole,  they 
Mild  instantly  disappear,  and  wnile  they  sometimes  fired  effectual  shots,  thev  in 
m  became  occasionally  the  victims  of  our  rifles.  From  about  one  to  four  o'clock 
i  the  afternoon,  the  firing  was  inconstant,  our  men  generally  reserving  their  fire 
U  an  Indian  would  show  n is  head,  and  all  of  us  were  studying  how  he  could  more 
betoaUy  attack  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 
At  length  Lieut  Spears  suggested  that  a  pair  of  cart  wheels,  axle  and  tofi^<^ 
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when  it  was  settled  by  the  French,  and  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  the 
rival  of  St.  Louis.  The  opening  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  has  added 
much  to  its  prosperity.  It  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  first  elevation  on 
the  river  from  its  mouth.  The  rocky  blu£&  in  the  vicinity  present  beautiful 
views  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Quarries  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  stone  coal  nave  been  opened  near  the  town.  The  village  is 
upward  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  several  streets  parallel  with  the  river.  It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  steam  mills,  etc.,  a  Catholic  con- 
vent, a  female  academy,  and  St.  Charles  College,  founded  in  1837,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodists.     Population  about  3,000. 

Boonvilky  ^  flourishing  town,  the  county  seat  of  Cooper  county,  is  on  the 
8.  bank  of  Missouri  River,  48  miles  N.W.  from  Jefferson  City.  It  has  im- 
portant commercial  advantages,  which  have  drawn  to  it  the  principal  trade 
of  S.W.  Missouri,  of  a  portion  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It 
has  a  healthy  situation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  region.  Orapes 
are  cultivated  here  to  some  extent.  Iron,  lead,  stone  coal,  marble  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The  New  Mexico  or  Santa  Fe  trade  is 
oaid  to  have  first  begun  at  Boonville,  or  Old  Franklin,  as  early  as  1824. 
Population  about  4,000. 

Jronton,  the  county  seat  of  Iron  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad,  87  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  county  abounds  in  mineral 
"wealth,  iron,  marble,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the  town,  containing  some  few 
liiuidred  inhabitants,  is  becoming  quite  a  summer  resort  from  its  excellent 
uedicinal  springs. 

J^oUm  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in  1763, 
%j  Messrs.  Renault  and  Moses.  It  is  near  the  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Ibilroad,  54  miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and 
liaB  been  long  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  richest  of  lead  mines.  The  town  has 
ftbont  700  inhabitants. 

The  famous  Mine  a  Burton,  at  this  place,  was  the  most  important  and 
|>rincipal  discovery  made  in  Missouri  under  Spanish  authority.  It  took  its 
Dame  from  M.  Burton,  a  Frenchman,  who,  while  hunting  in  this  quarter, 
Ebund  the  ore  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  was  about  the  year* 
1.780.  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton  gives  this  account  of  Mr.  Burton  from  per- 
ianal knowledge,  and  published  it  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer  of  October  16,. 
1818: 

£[e  is  a  Frenchman  from  the  north  of  France.    In  the  forepart  of  the  last  cen- 
:tuy,  he  served  io  the  low  countries  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Saxe.    He  was- 
%t  the  siege  of  Bergen-op  zoom,  and  assisted  in  the  assault  of  that  place  when  it 
iras  aasailed  bv  a  division  of  Marshal  Saxe's  army,  under  the  command  of  Count' 
LiOwendahL     He  has  also  seen  service  upon  the  continent    He  was  at  the  building 
of  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  American  bottom,  afterward  went  to  Fort  Du  Quesne  (now. 
Pitlsbarg),  and  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat    From  the  life  of  a  soldier,  Bup' 
ton  iMissed  to  that  of  a  hunter,  and  in  that  character,  about  half  a  century  agoy. 
while  pursuing  a  bear  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  discovered  the  rich  lead' 
mines  which  have  borne  his  name  ever  since.    His  present  age  can  not  be  ascer- 
tuned.     He  was  certainly  an  old  soldier  at  Fort  Chartres,  when  some  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  da^  were  little  children  at  that  place.    The  most  moderate  com- 
fataiion  will  make  him  one  hundred  and  six.     He  now  lives  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Ilicheaux,  at  the  Little  Rock  ferry,  three  miles  above  Ste.  Genevieve,  and' walks  to 
tkat  village  almost  every  Sundav  to  attend  Mass.     He  is  what  we  call  a  square  built 
asD,  offive  feet  eight  inches  nigh,  full  chest  and  forehead;  his  sense  of  seeing 
•ad  hearing  som<  ^hat  impaired,  but  free  from  disease,  and  apparendj  able  to  hold 
eal  acainti  time  for  many  years  to  come. 
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ivo  of  Connect imit.  wlio  aflerwni 
tns,  esplored  the  t'ouniry  about  Mine  a  Bu  .ML. 
.i;:ue  sijuare  from  the  .SpnDish  govenimL'tKr:^- 
.erhenillri;;  runiaee  and  other  works,  forth*^ 

«  at  these  ii  ' 
IS  Ilia  ROD  Stephen  F.  A.iBtin.  who,  in  I79R, « 
ililc  fiirniMe  for  smolting  the  "  ashes  or  le» 
raising  ore.     Theiie  improTementa  reTived  t'_^»- 
nmnj  Ampripan  farailies,  who  settled 

3  built  on  thep:  «t 

3  of  Mr.  1 

iiifiLctniT  of  flhept  lend  iras  compleH 

it  New  OrleanB  and  riavana.  receiveiE 

I  Spnnish  niivj  from  thea 

inde  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Rcr^  lil 

It  was  first  settled  in  1837,  by  the  Gem^  rnj 

hiJelphia.     The  place   and  vicinity  ate  noted  fxn 

leinj;  second  only  to   Cincinnati.      A  good  ye^^arj 

r  100,000  gallons  of  nine,  worth  ft »a 

raber  of  towns  of  from  1,000  to  3,000        h- 
['Tibed.     These  are  among  them:    Oinliin,  in  L»e   -wig 
nil  Jefferson  City.     C"r-»iJ»/<t.  on  the  Iron  Mo  -mn- 
II  St  Louis.     This  is  an  old  lown.  settled  ham  fn 
ivi  from  one  of  its  oarly  settlers,  Baron  De  Carow  <io- 
iiioty  scat  of  Livingston,  ia  129  miles-west  of  HaKXOi'. 
rid  St.  Joseph  Railroad.     Columhia,  the  county  s'Cal 
^.W.  from  Jefferson  City,  and  is  the  sent  of  the  Stnle 
Fiil/'in.  county  seal  of  Qallaway,  is  24  ^aile» 
L'ily.     Here  ia  located  Wcslniinster  College  and   (fie 
1  Dumb  Asylums.     Gh»gow  is  in  Howard  connly, 

~~~- !  X,T\'.  of  Jefferson  City.     Zo 

leffcrson  Cily. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

Gen.  William  Clark  was  born  in  Virginia  in  Au^.,  1770,  and  in  1784  removed, 
irtth  his  father's  family,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  site  of  Louisville,  where 
lis  brother,  the  distinguished  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  had  a  short  time  prcvi- 
)uslj  established  a  fort  In  1793,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  lieutenant  of 
riflemen.  "  In  1803  he  was  tendered  hy  Mr.  Jefferson  the  appointment  of  captain 
)f  engineers,  to  assume  joint  command  with  Captain  Aierriwether  Lewis,  of 
he  North-western  Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  accepted,  and  the 
xirty  left  St  Louis  in  March,  1804,  for  the  vast  and  then  unexplored  regions  be- 
;ween  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ocean,  under  the  joint  command  of  himself 
ind  Lewis,  they  being,  by  a  special  regulation  to  that  effect,  equal  in  rank.  On 
;his  perilous  expedition,  he  was  the  principal  military  director,  while  Lewis,  assisted 
)y  himself,  was  the  scientific  m:ina*rer.  Gen.  Clark  then  kept  and  wrote  the  Jour- 
lal,  which  has  since  been  published,  and  assisted  Lewis  in  all  his  celestial  obser- 
rations,  when  they  were  together.  On  their  return  to  St  Louis  from  the  Pacific 
3ceaii,  in  the  fall  of  1800,  Capt  Lewis  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
Jien  designated  as  Upper  Louisiana,  and  the  place  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
Iran  offered  to  Gen.  (then  Capt)  Clark:  but  he  preferred  the  place  of  Indian  agent 
it  St  Louis,  having  become,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  various  tribes  on  the  Mis- 
toari,  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  toward  them;  and  he 
'emained  in  this  office  until  he  was  made  brigadier  general  for  the  Territory  of 
Jpper  Louisiana,  under  the  laws  of  congress.  During  the  late  war  with  Great 
-Britain  he  was  applied  to  l)y  the  war  department  to  revise  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
hen  going  on  under  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  offered  the  appointment  of  brigadier  gen- 
jral  in  the  United  Stiites  army,  and  the  command  then  held  by  Hull;  these,  how- 
jver,  he  refused,  being  convinced  that  the  operations  of  this  officer  were  too  far 
kdvanced  to  be  successfully  remedied.  In  1813,  President  Madison  appointed  him, 
n  place  of  Gov.  Howard,  resigned,  governor  of  the  territory  and  superintendent 
»f  Indian  affairs,  after  he  had  twice  refused  to  be  nominated  to  the  first  offic^  He 
iMd  both  these  offices  until  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in 
820.  Upon  her  admission,  he  was  nominated  against  his  consent  as  a  candidate 
or  governor,  but  was  not  elected,  being  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  election.  He 
ben  remained  in  private  life  until  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  M on- 
oe,  superintendent  of  f  ndian  affiirs.  As  commissioner  and  superintendent  of  In- 
lian  affairs  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  made  treaties  with  almost  every  tribe  of 
ndians,  and  exhibited  to  all  of  them  the  feelings  of  a  philanthropist,  as  well  as  a 
tecoming  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  government  of  his  country.  He  was  applied 
9,  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  but  declined,  be- 
ieying  that  he  could  more  efficiently  serve  his  country,  and  the  cause  of  humanity, 
a  the  Indian  department  than  in  the  national  halls  of  legislation.  He  was  the 
nangeet  of  six  brothers,  the  four  oldest  of  whom  were  distinguished  officers  in 
lie  Revolutionary  war.  One  of  them  fell  in  the  struggle ;  another  was  killed  by 
(le  Indians  upon  the  Wabash,  and  his  brother.  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  is  well 
nowQ  to  the  people  of  the  west.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  is  identified  with 
ift,  and  as  long  as  that  noble  and  proud  state  maintains  her  lofty  eminence,  she 
nil  cherish  his  name.  Gen.  Clark  was  a  resident  of  St  Louis  for  more  than  thirty 
and  died  there  in  September,  1838,  aged  68  years." — Blake's  Blog.  Diet 


Got.  Benjamin  Howard  was  born  in  Virginia.  From  1807  to  1810,  he  was  a 
•eprceentative  in  Congress  from  Kentucky,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Miseoari  Territory.  In  1813,  he  resigned  the  latter  office  being  appointed  brigadier 
general  in  the  U.  S.  service.  This  was  the  period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  ho  was  in  command  of  the  8th  military  department,  then  embracing  all  the 
territory  from  the  interior  of  Indiana  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  He  died  after  two 
dijs  illness,  at  St  Louis,  in  Sept,  1814.  He  was  a  brave  and  patriotic  man,  and 
his  loss  was  sincerely  felt     Several  forts  in  the  west  have  been  named  from  him. 

Han.  Lewis  F.  Linn  was  born  near  Tjouisville,  Kv.,  in  1795,  and  was  educated 
to  medicine,  which  he  practiced  after  his  removal  to  Missouri.  From  1833  to  1843, 
^a  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  Missourii  and  died  Oct  3d,  in  the  last  named  year 
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at  his  TOBidenae  in  Pt.  (lenevieTO.  His  congreMionttl  career  wm  eminentlj  distin- 
guished for  ability,  auJ  fur  hig  identification  with  th«  interests  of  the  Miwiuippi 
Vallev.     llie  Tirtucs  were  culogiicd  hy  manj  of  the  best  men  in  the  ooantrj. 

Jlmi.  rftoinoj  Uart  Benton  "was  bom  in  Hilleborough,  North  Carolina.  Marcli 
14,  1T.S2,  anJ  educated  at  Chapel  Hill  Colleee.  He  left  that  imttitutioa  without  re- 
ceiving; n  degree,  niid  forthwith  cammenoea  the  Btudj  of  Inw  in  William  and  Marj 
folle^ie,  Virginia,  under  Mr.  St  George  Tnoker.  In  1810,  he  entered  the  Unilea 
States  army,  but  Boon  resigaed  bii  cummiHaioQ  of  lieutenant-coloDcl,  and  in  ISII 
was  at  Naahvillo,  Tenn.,  whore  he  commenced  the  proetice  of  the  law.  He  soon 
aflerward  etiii;n^ted  to  St  Louig,  Mo.,  whore  he  connected  himself  with  the  preis 
n9  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  the  Mistouri  Argus.  In  1920,  he  was  elected  amem- 
her  of  the  United  States  senate,  nerviDg  as  chairman  of  many  important  cnm- 
mittocs,  and  romained  in  that  bodj  till  the  Bcssion  of  1851,  at  which  time  he  failed 
of  re-election.  Ab  Sliawuri  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  till  Angust  10,  1821, 
more  Ih.in  a  year  iif  Mr.  llenton's  flwt  term  of  service  expired  before  he  took  his 
Beat  lie  occupied  hiin;ielf  during  this  interral  before  taking  his  seat  in  congrcu 
in  acquiring  a  knawled};e  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain.  Imtnediatelj 
after  lie  appeared  in  the  senate  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  bodj,  and  mpidly  ri)3e  to  eminence  and  distinction.  Few  public  measure* 
nere  diacussed  between  the  years  1^21  and  IS5I  that  he  did  not  participate  io 
largolr,  and  the  influenre  he  wielded  was  always  felt  and  confessed  by  the  codb- 
try.  lie  was  one  of  the  chief  props  nnd  supporters  of  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Baren.  The  people  of  Mis^oori  long  clung  to  him  u 
their  apostle  and  leader ;  and  it  required  perseTering  effort  to  defeat  him.  Bnt  he 
hod  served  tliem  during  the  entire  period  of  thirty  years  without  interruption,  and 
others,  who  aspired  tu  honors  he  enjoyed,  became  ImpatieDt  for  an  opportunity  Ui 
supplant  him.  His  defeat  was  the  conflequence.  Cul.  Benton  was  distinplisbti 
iurtiig  Iciirning,  iron  will,  practical  mind,  and  !itrong  memory.  As  a  public  speaker 
he  waq  not  intcn-sting  or  calculated  to  produce  an  eSect  on  the  passions  of  m 
audience,  hut  his  speeches  were  read  with  avidity,  always  producing  a  decided  in- 
fluence. He  was  elcctbd  a  representative  in  the  thirty-third  con^n^ss  for  the  dii- 
triet  of  St.  I.ouis,  and  on  his  retirement  from  public  life  devoted  himself  to  ttie 
"         "  ■■  "      *"   "    valuable   re(;islcr  of  the  debates  in  congress,  upon  which  bt 
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rith  no  other  result  than  the  transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  per- 
lanont  settlers  to  a  region  already  too  fall  of  them.  At  first  the  citizens  of  Clay 
onnty  were  friendly  to  the  persecuted ;  but  ere  lon^  trouble  grew  up,  and  the 
randerers  were  once  more  forced  to  seek  a  new  home,  in  order  to  prevent  outrages, 
'his  home  they  found  in  Caldwell  county,  where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors 
nd  state  legislature,  they  organized  a  county  gOTernment,  the  country  having  been 
reviously  unsettled.  iSoon  after  this  removal,  numbers  of  Mormons  flocking  in, 
stUements  were  also  formed  in  Davis  and  Carroll : — the  three  towns  of  the  new 
set  being  Far  West  in  Caldwell ;  Adam-on-di-ah-mond,  called  Diahmond  or  Diah- 
lan,  in  Uavis;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll.  Thus  far  the  Mormon  writers  and  their 
nemies  pretty  well  agree  in  their  narratives  of  the  Missouri  troubles ;  but  thence- 
>rth  all  IS  contradiction  and  uncertainty.  These  contradictions  we  can  not  recon* 
tie,  and  we  have  not  room  to  give  both  relations;  referring  our  readers,  therefore, 
>  Hunt  and  Greene,  we  will,  in  a  few  words,  state  our  own  impressions  of  the 
Mses  of  the  quarrel  and  the  catastrophe. 

llie  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  held  two  views  which  they  were  fond  of 
welling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm  and  excite  the  people  of  the 
"ontier.  One  wns,  thut  the  west  was  to  be  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  uncon- 
erted  dwellers  upon  the  lands  about  them  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to 
leceed  to  their  property.  The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be,  as  Smith  taught 
y  the  hand  of  God ;  but  those  who  were  threatened  naturally  enough  concludea 
lat  the  Mormons  might  think  themselves  instruments  in  His  hand  to  work  the 
luuige  they  foretold  and  desired.  They  believed  also,  with  or  without  reason,  that 
be  saints,  4knticipating,  like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of  their  inheritance, 
lelped  themselves  to  what  they  needed  of  food  and  clothing;  or,  as  the  world 
sited  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

The  other  offensive  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Indians  from  the  Hebrews, 
iii|;ht  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to  their  share  in  the 
nherttance  of  the  faithful:  from  this  view,  the  neighbors  were  easily  led  to  infer 
•  anion  of  the  saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier.  Looking  with  suspicion 
pan  the  new  sect,  and  believing  them  to  be  already  rogues  and  thieves,  the  in- 
abitants  of  Carroll  and  Davis  counties  were  of  course  opposed  to  their  possession 
f  the  chief  political  influence,  such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell,  and 
ct>m  the  fear  that  they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  first  open  (quarrel  This  took 
lace  in  August,  1838,  at  an  election  in  Davis  county,  where  their  right  of  suffrage 
^as  disputed.  The  affray  which  ensued  being  exaggerated,  and  some  severe  cuts 
Qd  bruises  being  converted  into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice  of  rumor,  a  number 
f  the  Mormons  of  Caldwell  county  went  to  Diahmond,  and  after  learning  the  facte, 
y  force  or  pemuasion  induced  a  magistrate  of  Davis,  known  to  be  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  theirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  to  molest  them  any  more  by  word  or  deed. 
Or  this  Joe  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  were  arrested  and  held  to  trial  B^  this 
)Bie  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  were  fully  aroused;  each  anticipated 
ioleaee  from  the  other,  and  to  prevent  it  each  proceeded  to  violence.  The  Mor- 
tons of  Caldwell,  legally  organized,  turned  out  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  the 
^nti-Mormons  of  Davis,  Carroll  and  Livingston,  acting  upon  the  sacred  principle 
f  selfdefense,  armed  and  embodied  themselves  for  the  same  commendable  pur- 
<^  Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the  preservation  of  peace 
Is  ni  eonided  to  men  moved  by  mingled  fear  and  hatred ;  and  instead  of  it,  the 
Imposing  forces  produced  plunder ings,  burnings,  and  bloodshed,  which  did  not 
^fftinate  until  Governor  Hoggs,  on  the  27th  of  October,  authorized  Gen.  Clark, 
^&  tiie  fiill  military  power  of  the  state,  to  exterminate  or  drive  from  Missouri,  if 
^«  tbou^t  necessary,  the  unhappy  followers  of  Joe  Smith.  Against  the  army, 
^W strong,  thus  brought  to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob, 
1^1,400  Mormons  made  no  resistance;  300  fled,  and  the  remainder  surrendered. 
«^« leaders  were  examined  and  held  to  trial,  bail  being  refused;  while  the  mass 
^  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of  their  pro]>erty  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
^,  sad  driven,  men,  women,  ana  children,  in  mid  winter,  from  the  state,  naked 
>Bd  starving.  Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without  tents,  and  with 
levee  any  elotbes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  was  too  full  ^^ 
ee  for  them  to  crost.    The  people  of  lllinoisi  however,  received  tlh^  tuj^\\aN«a  "ic^^^ 
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i1,i>  .<:i..[<'i'n  "hnre,  wicb  open  arms,  and  tlie  enints  pntered   upo^^ 

iii-i  I  Nlti::  lieriea  of  lulvcntureH  tliitn  tboso  thpy  had  ulrt^^^ 

:..    II  .114  I'ound  tlipir  wuj  frum  MU«uuri  iuto  tbe  Dei):hk= 

■  ■(  the  Tear  I83<.>.  and  mi.'isivuaries  were  seat  >lii —  - 

.1   ii_~   :i'iil  :i4li  relief  for  those  who  were  persecuhfd  bccaiis-^^ 

1    'M-     iiltlioiiih   their  re/iyioM«  views  appear  Ui  hjive  liaU  liul^« 

ivitli  tlin  opposition  eiperient^ed  by  tbeni  in  MisaourL 


I,  eqiraU  Misaouri  in  the  qaantJt.^ 
covers  an  ikn-a  of  at  leiufjl*,«| 
sqiiure  miles,  or  aboot  l:;,t:iUO,<JC 
acres,  and  tbt  tniiie  forBtatiotk    u 
tends Houthvard  inbi  Aritansaa  Bui 
wcslivnrd  into  tha  tenitories.      la 
lh\e  fcrent  repon  u  atHiifiiRiiitjuf 
mini>mt  cbnmcler  as  unusaJ  as  Ihi 
pri'iit  extent  of  tbo  de|iosit&     Tin 
whole  ooantry  is  composed  uflumr 
luiiKnesian    limcstooe,   twd   bevi 
lend  throujthiint  its  entire  eittn^ 
and  in    nsiaeroua   lovaliliei,  ins 
uiinrs  of  )[reat  value  eiixL    Tbt 
orL'  is  iiiiiBBive,  lienerali.v  foirnil  on 
iir  iiiiir  llie  BUrlUue,  and  oi  rennrl- 
ulile  piiriiv.     Amou;;  the  bjmI  re- 
iiinrk.il>k-  «f  these  iron  fornistiuM 
is  llie  uuleljruted  Irim  JlettHlain,'" 
St  Knini'ifi  count/,  near Pototi. "J 
"leascmlh  fnim   '   '   " ' 
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*^About  SIX  miles  south  and  a  little  east  of  the  Iron  Mountain  are  deposits  of  ore 
>  less  rich,  and  scarcely  less  extensive.  These  are  chiefly  in  Pilot  Knob  and 
hepherd  Mountain.  The  Pilot  Knob  ore  is  different  from  all  other  ore  of  the 
3ighborhood,  both  in  appearance  and  in  composition.  It  is  of  finer  grain,  and 
ore  compact,  and  breaks  with  a  c^ray,  steel-like  fracture.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
renty  per  cent  of  silica,  which  renders  it  more  readily  fusible,  and  better  fitted 
•r  some  purposes.  The  Knob  is  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Rising 
most  perpendicularly  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  on  a  base  of  three  hun- 
red  and  sixty  acres,  and  almost  wholly  isolated,  it  has  long  served  as  a  land-mark 
» the  pioneers  of  Missouri.  Hence  its  name.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
bin  is  pure  iron.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  the  ore,  on 
scount  of  its  being  interstratified  with  slate.  The  rocks  about  the  base  of  the 
ountain  are  dark  gray,  silicious  and  slaty.  At  a  hight  of  three  hundred  feet 
ley  show  more  traces  of  iron.  At  a  bight  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one  feet 
lere  is  a  stratum  of  pure  ore,  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  feet  thick.  Beneath 
id  above  this  are  beds  of  ore  mixed  with  the  silicious  rocks.  It  is  estimated  that 
le  amount  of  ore  above  the  surFace  is  not  less  than  13,872,773  tuns,  and  probably 
ach  more.  Its  igneous  ori<;in  is  not  certain,  but  probable;  and  hence  it  is  pruba- 
le  that  it  extends  downward  to  an  indefinite  extent,  according  to  the  well-founded 
leory  of  geologists. 

Shepherd  Mountain,  which  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  Pilot  Knob, 
ses  to  a  bight  of  660  feet  on  a  base  of  800  acres.  It  is  penetrated  with  veins  or 
fkes  of  ore,  running  in  difi*erent  directions,  but  mostly  vertical,  and  of  indefinite 
ctent 

From  the  mine,  which  is  worked  at  about  500  feet  from  the  top  of  Pilot  Knob, 
le  ore  is  carried  in  cars  on  a  railway  running  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  on 
fearfully  steep  inclined  plane.  Upon  this  plane  we  climbed  laboriously  to  the 
ine  and  then  ascended  to  the  fla^rstaff',  firmly  fastened  among  the  rocks,  on  the 
•pmost  peak,  which  are  so  well  worn  by  the  feet  of  strangers  that  they  present 
le  appearance  of  pure  wrou$!ht  iron,  which  is  hardly  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
^  tnat  horse-shoes  and  knives  have  been  repeatedly  made  from  the  crude  ore, 
erely  by  hammering. 

When  we  state,  on  the  authority  of  ProC  Swallow,  that  there  is  enough  ore,  of 
le  very  best  quality,  within  a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  above 
le  surface  of  the  valleys,  not  reckoning  the  vast  deposits  that  lie  beneath,  to  fur- 
ish  one  million  tuns  per  annum  of  manufactured  iron  for  two  hundred  years, 
\me  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  Missouri 
om  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  store  of  that  indispensable  metal,  which,  greater 
I  its  power  even  than  gold,  has  always  stood  pre-eminent  in  its  influence  on  the 
rosperity  of  nations,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  communicate  to  those  who  own  and 
anufacture  it  some  of  its  own  hardy  and  sterling  qualities." 
The  mines  of  Elba,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  all  together  do  not  equal  these  peaks, 
he  substantial  wealth  of  England  and  Belgium  is  drawn  from  their  mines,  but 
sither  of  them  possess  the  mineral  wealth,  the  iron,  lead,  coal,  tin  and  copper  of 
lis  single  state. 

Gen.  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  about  the  year  1757,  was  educated 
•  medicine,  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  breveted  brigadier  gen- 
liL  Afler  the  war  he  settled  in  Kentucky  in  commercial  business.  Again  en- 
ring  the  army,  he  had  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Mississippi 
dley.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  served  on  the  northern  frontier.  He  died  in  1825, 
jed  68.     He  published  "  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Times,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  1816. 

Major  Amos  Stoddard^  the  first  American  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  was 
>rD  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  subse- 
lently  clerk  of  tiie  supreme  court  in  Boston,  also  practiced  law  at  Hallowell, 
aine.  In  1799,  he  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  artillerv.  About  the  year 
$04,  he  was  appointed  first  military  commandant  and  ci\nf  governor  of  ^p^er 
raisiana,  his  headquarters  being  St  Louis.  He  died  of  lockjaw  in  1813,  from  a 
oond  received  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs.  He  was  a  man  of  talent^  and  ^k^a  Vki!^ 
ithor  of  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  a  valuable  work.  4 
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LRSAB,  prior  to  1854,  was  inclndod  witfain  the  limits  of  the  "  Indian 
tor;,"  1; tog  west  of  Missouri,  and  the  adjoining  states.  It  waa  thos 
called  from  the  circamstaDoe  of  its 
being  the  territor;  on  which  leTeral 
tribea  of  Indians,  mainlj  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  located  un- 
der the  direotron  oF  the  general  goT- 
ernmeDt.  The  principal  tribes  thns 
ilaced  within  the  present  limits  of 
as,  were  the  De  la  wares,  who 
estimated  st  upward  of  800  in 
number  i  the  Kiokapoos,  at  about 
900,  the  Shawnees,  at  about  1,300: 
the  KaDsaa,  one  of  the  original 
tribes  of  this  region,  were  located 
on  the  Kansas  Biver,  farther  west- 
ward, and  were  supposed  to  number 
about  2,000. 

The  first  white  man  who  traversed 
the  soil  of  Kansas  seems  to  havo 
been  M.  Datisne,  a  French  officer, 
aent  in  1719,  hy  Bienville,  the  goT- 
-  of  Louisiana,  to  explore  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
d  np  Osage  Biver,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  and  visited 
al  Indian  villages  within  the  present  limits  of  Kansas. 
1804,  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their  celebrated  Bocky  Mountain  expedi- 
passed  np  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kansas, 
ildest  fort  on  this  river  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  established 
27.  This,  with  the  missionary  establishments  among  the  Indians,  were 
nt  places  occupied  by  the  whit^. 

1832,  the  small  pox  reduced  the  Pawnee  Indians,  in  Kansas,  one 
Thus,  enfeebled,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
sing  of  their  Kansas  possessions,  and  agreed  to  reside  wholly  north  of 
lebrasks  River,  and  west  of  Missouri.  Here,  under  the  patronage  of 
■nmeat,  they  erected  dwellings,  shops,  etc.,  and  commenced  agricultural 
)vement8.  Their  young  men,  however,  formed  war  parties,  and  com- 
d  depredations  upon  &e  tribes  around  them.  They  were  severely 
Att. 
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11  -  and  Osuges;  and  the  UIuIib,  from  their  n: 
I'Kt^s  uf  lormer  cruelties.     To  cron'D  the  nUer^ 

iiid  t)inux  Indians,  in  the  ndrih  and  west,  et  cbv- 
[■  liouses,  nnd  drove  away  their  hors«s  and  :aWr  tlla, 
suuLh,  and  settled  near  the  Ottocs  uud  Oioa^C    boa, 

[iii|iiiliition  of  KansaR,"  s.iys  BIr.  Grt 
"11.  If^rili,  "is  pri>hably  25,000.    The  immigrant  tril«s 
U^^.  .'vica  and  Fuxefi.  Munsees,  Wens  and  PlankesbM 
IS,  Oii^iwuE.  FutlowataniieH,  C'hippevas.  Delav 
ill  :iU  N  jiopulHtioti  of  nbout  5,00(1,  DudiDcludiocrw 
.T  lu   the  trrolies  of  1853  ui.d  '54,  almnst  ten  mil 

)  ceded  by  the  Delunare^  Wens  aud  KS 

.<  !..■  Mild  at  auction.     The  Shawnee  Reserve  ewhre 

!■■  .Mi.-ft.iuri  line  mid  iillcen  Bouih  of  Kansos  Bi 

be  uii^-le  foriiicd  by  llie  conBuencM 

The  Bolawares  retain  a  iruet  icn  miles  iride 

Vom  Ihe  mouth  of  Grost^liupper  t'reek.     The  ■ 

!,cut  through  the  middle  by  Kansas  RL 

t:  ut  the  head  of  the  tirasshopper.    Nai 

l<i\v  I'ljitawiitomie,  the  Kunimti  Btill  bold  n  tract tve  -3 
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established  in  western  Missouri  to  assist  pro-slavery  emigration.  Soon  all 
emigrants  came  armed,  for  events  showed  that  only  by  a  struggle  and  bloqd* 
^hed  the  question  of  ascendency  would  be  settled. 

A.  H.  Keeder,  the  first  governor  of  the  territory,  and  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Oct.  6, 1854,  and  soon  after  visited 
Lawrence,  where  he  wa^niet  by  the  citizens,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  address 
by  Gen.  Pomeroy.  The  governor  stated  in  his  reply  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  should  maintain  law  and  order,  and  preserve  the  freedom  of  speech.  The 
first  election  of  a  delegate  to  congress  took  ptece  Nov.  29,  1854.  The  ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  nineteen  districts.  Gov.  Reeder,  who  resided  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  appointed  election  judges,  and  gave  instructions  to  have 
the  vote  properly  taken.  It  appears,  however,  that  an  organized  body  of 
Missourians,  in  some  instances,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  polls,  and 
elected  Gen.  AVhitfield  as  a  delegate.  In  the  election  for  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, on  March  80,  1855,  large  organized  bodies  from  Missouri  controlled 
the  polls,  appointing  their  own  judges,  where  those  previously  appointed 
would  not  conform  to  their  wishes.  In  consequence  of  this,  every  district 
^wlih  one  exception)  returned  pro-slavery  men  to  the  prospective  legislatijre. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  2d  of  July,  at  Pawnee,  according  to  the  pro- 
cl'imation  of  the  governor,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  D.  S.  String- 
fellow  as  speaker.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week  they  passed  an  act  re- 
moving the  seat  of  government  from  Pawnee  to  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage:  they  also  passed  an  act 
adopting  the  laws  generally  of  Missouri  as  the  laws  of  Kansas.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  governor  vetoed  the  act  removing  the  seat  of  government.  It 
was,  however,  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  and  the  two  legis- 
lative houses  met  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  on  the  IGth  of  July.  On  July 
25,  in  a  joint  session,  they  elected  the  various  county  officers  for  a  term  of 
iix  year$.  Various  other  extraordinary  and  unusual  acts  were  passed.*  A 
resolution  was  carried  declaring  the  incompetency  of  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial  was  dispatched  to  Washington  praying  for  his  removal. 

Gov.  Reeder  and  Judge  Elmer,  of  the  supreme  court,  having  been  removed  by 
thegeneralgovernment,  Wilson  Shannon,  an  ex-governor  of  Ohio,  was  appointed 
governor,  and  Judge  Moore,of  Alabama,  succeeded  Judge  Elmer.  On  Sept.  5, 
1855,  a  free  state  convention  met  at  Big  Springs,  which  resolved  to  repudiate 
all  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  held  at  the  Shawnee  Mission.     On  the 

J . 

• 

ter  was  obtained,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  society  were  declared  to  be  **  For  the  purposes 
of  directing  emigration  westward,  and  aiding  in  providing  accommodation  a  for  the  emi- 
grants after  arriving  at  their  places  of  destination.  The  total  capita^  wa^  about  $100,000. 
The  plan  was  to  giVe  fixed  centers  for  emigrants,  with  mills,  schools,  and  churches,  and 
thus  to  benefit  the  stockholders  by  the  opportunities  which  the  application  of  aysociated 
capital  would  give  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  real  estate  around  these  centers.  Emigrants 
under  it  provided  their  own  expenses;  but  by  going  in  companies  bad  the  advantages  of 
traveling  at  reduced  rates.  The  great  bulk  of  emigration  was  not,  however,  from  distant 
New  England,  but  from  the  hardy  population  of  the  north-west,  familiar  with  pioneer  life 
and  inured  to  its  hardships. 

••'Among  their  labors  were  an  act  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  Lecompton  ;  acts  niak- 
inf  it  a  capital  offense  to  a:^sist  slaves  in  escaping  either  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it,  and 
feiuny,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at  bard  labor  from  two  to  five  years,  to  ouneenl  or 
aid  escaping  slaves,  to  circuly  te  anti-slavery  publications,  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
In  the  territory  ;  an  act  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  all  persons  who  had  paid  a  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar,  whether  residents  or  not;  an  act  requiring  all  voters,  officers,  and  attorneys,  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  acts  of  this  legislature ;  and  an  .aet 
giving  the  selection  of  jurors  to  the  sheriflf.  They  also  adopted  the  Missouri  laws  in  a 
Leap." 
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I9t1i  of  ScptemWr,  a  conrentiou  assembled  at  Topeka,  in  vhich  it  vrts  le- 
Bolvcd  fo  lake  men^UTes  to  form  a  state  coDstitation.  On  the  9th  of  Octo- 
t>cr,  the  free  bLiIc  men  held  their  election,  allowing  no  nonresident  to  vote; 
2,400  votes  were  c;ist,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  Gov.  Keeder  as  delegate 
(n  cnnfrrflss.  They  also  elected  delegates  to  assemble  nt  Topeka.  on  the 
t'nurth  Tuesday  of  the  same  month,  to  form  a  state  constitution.  This  COd- 
lontiiiit  met,  and  cho'^c  Col.  James  Lane  its  president:  a  constitution  wu 
fiii'iiieJ  in  which  Elnverir  was  prohibited.  Immediately  Df\er  the  adjonn- 
iTieiit  of  lhi.4  eonvenlion,  the  pro-slavery  party  called  a  "Law  and  Order  coD' 
vcntion,"  over  which  Gov.  Shannon  and  Judges  Lecompte  and  Elmer  pre- 
sided, in  which  the  Topeka  convention  was   denounced  as  a  treafooable 

In  Nov.,  one  Coleman,  in  a  <]UBrrel  about  a  land  claim,  killed  a  Mr.  Dow, 
a  free  Rtate  settler,  at  Hickory  Point,  about  12  miles  from  Lawrence.  Cole- 
man then  proceeded  to  Lecompton,  to  Gov.  Shannon,  and  swore  a  complaint 
apiaiiist  Branson,  at  whose  house  Dow  had  lodged,  that  Branson  had  threat- 
ened his  (Coleman's)  life.  Branson  was  thereupon  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jones, 
but  was  rescued  by  his  neighbors,  and  took  refuse  in  Lawrence.  These 
transactions  caused  great  excitement.  The  people  of  Lawrence  armed  as 
an  attack  was  threatened.  Gov.  Shannon  issued  his  proclamation,  stat- 
ing an  open  rebellion  had  commenced,  and  calling  for  assistance  to  carry  out 
the  laws:  this  was  eirculnlcd  through  the  border  counties  of  Missouri,  vol- 
unteer companies  were  raised,  and  nearly  1,800  men  erodsed  over  from  Mis- 
Eouri,  liavin;;  with  (hem  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
arwuai  hear  Liberty,  Mo.  This  forniidabie  array  encamped  at  Wakerusa,  ova 
B;;ai[i>t  Lflwrciii'c,  ivliirh  was  now  threatened  with  destruction.  Gov.  Shan- 
non, Chief  Justice  Let-onipte  and  David  R.  Atchison  accompanied  the  troop, 
h'lir  Tuiire  than  a  week  the  invading  force  continued  encamped,  and  a  deadly 
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Early  in  April,  1856,  two  or  three  hiindreci  pro-slavery  men,  from  Georp^ia 
and  the  Carolinas,  arrived  in  the  territory,  tinder  the  command  of  Maj.  Bu- 
ford,  of  Georgia.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Sheriff  Jones  entered  Lawrence 
and  arrested  several  free  state  men.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Gov.  Robinson, 
while  descending  the  Missouri  on  his  way  east,  was  seized  and  detained  at 
Lexington,  Mo.,  and  afterward  sent  hack  to  Kansas  on  the  charge  of  treason. 
Gov.  Reeder  and  Gen.  Lane,  being  indicted  on  the  same  charge,  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  out  of  the  territory.  On  the  2l8t  of  May,  Sheriff 
Jones,  with  a  posse  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  men,  proceeded  to  Lawrence, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  process  of  the  courts.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery  and  about  200  of  Sharp's  rifles  were  taken,  two  printing 
presses,  with  a  large  quantity  of  material,  were  destroyed,  and  the  Free 
State  Hotel  and  Dr.  Robinson's  mansion  were  burnt  as  nuisances.  On  the 
26th,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Ossawatomie,  in  which  three  free  state  and  five 
pro-slavery  men  were  killed.  The  free  state  men  now  began  to  make  a  con- 
certed and  armed  resistance  to  the  pro-slavery  bands  which  were  spread  over 
the  country.  Parties  of  fVee  state  emigrants  coming  up  the  Missouri,  were 
turned  back,  and  forbid  entering  the  territory,  so  that  their  only  ingress  into 
Kansas  was  overland  through  Iowa.  For  months  civil  war  prevailed,  and 
the  settlers  were  distressed  by  robberies,  murders,  house  burnings,  the  de- 
struction of  crops,  and  other  atrocities. 

The  free  state  legislature,  according  to  the  time  fixed,  met  at  Topeka,  July 
4, 1856.  As  they  were  about  organizing  for  business.  Col.  Sumner  (who 
was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  U.  S.  dragoons),  went  into  the  hall,  and  claim- 
ing to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  dispersed 
the  assemblage.  On  the  5th  of  Aug.,  a  body  of  men  from  Lawrence  marched 
against  a  post,  near  Ossawatomie,  occupied  by  a  company  of  marauders,  said 
to  be  Georgians.  After  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  the  post,  a  large  block- 
house, was  carried  with  a  loss  of  one  or  two  killed,  and  several  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Other  conflicts  took  place  in  other  places,  attended  with  loss  of 
life.  Gov.  Shannon  was  removed  early  in  August,  and  acting  Gov.  Wood* 
son,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  territory 
in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

Gov.  Geary,  the  successor  of  Gov.  Shannon,  arrived  in  the  territory  about 
the  1st  of  Sept.,  and  by  proclamation  ordered  all  the  volunteer  militia  to  be 
discharged,  and  all  bodies  of  men  acting  without  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, instantly  to  disband  or  quit  the  territory.  After  this  the  outrages  and 
skirmishes  rapidly  diminished,  and  order  was  gradually  restored. 

The  next  season,  the  pro-slavery  party,  at  a  convention  held  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  formed  a  state  constitution,  familiarly  known  as  the  Lecompton  Oonstitu- 
floHj  and  in  the  session  of  1857-8,  applied  to  congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  convention 
which  formed  it  was  fraudulently  elected,  and  did  not  represent  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  it  was  favorable  to  slavery.  After  a  long  and  memorable 
itmggle,  the  instrument  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  the  4th  of 
Aug.,  1858.  They  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  more  than  six  to  one — 11,300 
igminst  to  1,788  votes  in  favor. 

To  this  period  the  party  lines  in  Kansas  had  been  divided  between  the 
pro-slavery  and  the  free  state  men.  Soon  afler,  these  distinctions  gave  place 
to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  The  next  territorial  legislature 
net  ID  Jan.,  1859,  and  the  Republicans,  having  the  majority,  took  measures 
^j  which  a  convention  met  at  Wyandot,  in  the  succeeding  «fuly,  and  formed 
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Te  the  moulh  of  Kansas  Rlrer,  and  4  miles  below  WeHton,  Mo.  TUia  is 
oldest  fort  on  the  Missouri,  having  beea  eBtablislicd  in  1827:  it  re- 
red  ltd  name  from  Col.  Leaveaworlh,  an'  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
gara  campaign.  It  is  the  great  frontier  depot  for  other  militurj  posts  on 
Santa  Fe,  Utah  and  Oregon  routes,  and  the  general  reudeiT0U3  for  troops 
ceeding  to  the  western  forts.  The  fort  Stands  on  an  elevation  of  about 
I  feet,  and  about  150  i^ards  back  from  the  steamboat  landing.  Several 
asand  acres  of  fine  land  in  the  vicinity  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  force 
his  point. 


•n  some  occasions,  as  many  ns  1,000  laborers  and  artisans  have  been  em- 
:ed  here  in  the  guvcrnDicrit  service  at  one  time.  The  buildio^s  consist 
he  harruckii,  ma'^ziiie.-),  tbe  offi'ier^'  bouse.'!,  ho.^pital,  the  quartermaster's 
ding,  end  others.  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  the  commander  of  the 
h  expedition,  died  here  on  Sunday  evening.  May  IC,  185S:  his  remains 
( taken  east  for  burial.  The  government  has  a  small  chapel  bore,  in 
:h  the  Kev,  Lsnnder  Ker,  of  Ssoteb  descent,  officiates  as  chaplain  uf  the 
.  Mr.  Ker  likewise  has  tlie  charge  of  a  school  of  30  or40  children,  the 
H,  stationery,  etc.,  being  furnished  by  the  government. 
'uriag  the  difficulties  irith  Utah,  in  1858,  tbe  transportation  establish- 
t  of  the  srmy,  under  Russell  &  Waddell,  the  contractors,  between  tbe 
and  the  city,  was  the  great  feature  of  this  vicinity,  with  its  acres  of 
jaa,  herds  of  oxen,  and  regiments  of  drivers  and  other  employees.  This 
had  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  hnsinees,  employed  lias  thouiaitd 
laters,  and  worked  forty-Jive  thomand  oxen. 

BAVEXWOBTH  CiTY,  on  the  W.  hank  of  Missouri  River,  the  largest  town 
commercial  metropolis  of  Kansas,  is  3  miles  below  the  fort,  37  N.E 
I  Lawrence.  70  S.  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  by  the  Missouri  River  49jEi 
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from  l?t.  I.ouis.  Several  daily  anJ  weekly  neirspapers  are  published  hero. 
LeavcNWOFth  city  vna  founded  in  the  autumn  of  I8b4.  Previous  to  thia  it 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  irees,  the  hunting  ground  for  the 
officers  of  fc'ort  Leavenworth,  traversed  by  wolves,  wildcats,  wild  turkeys, 
and  deer.  The  6rat  building  was  a  frame  ahanty.  erected  in  1S34,  ne«r 
which  is  tin  elm  tree,  under  whic^h  the  firat  number  of  the  "  Kansas  Weekly 
Ueruld  "  wa»  printed,  io  September,  1S54.  The  first  printer  was  General 
liucius  Kusliii,  of  Kentucky.  The  first  public  house  was  the  Leavenworth 
Hotel :  the  I'lanters'  House  was  erected  in  1356.  Bcv.  Mr.  Martin,  0.  S. 
I'resbylcrian,  was  anjiio;^  the  first  clergymen  who  preached  in  the  place. 
I'opuUtion  about  15,llilU. 

Wi/an-fot  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kansas  River,  37  utiles  below  Leavenworth  City,  and  3b  miles  east  of  Law- 
rence. It  is  a  new,  beautiful  and  flourishing  place,  regularly  laid  out  on 
ground  rising  graeel'ully  from  the  water.  Being  built  on  the  ctlTve  of  the 
river,  it  is  in  full  view  of  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri,  from  which  by  water  it 
,iH  about  a  mile  diftunt,  nnd  two  miles  by  land  ;  a  steani  ferry-hont  plies  be- 
tween the  tWD  platjes.  It  is  a  busy  town,  nnd  the  outlet  between  southern 
Kansas  and  the  Missouri  River.  At  Wyuodot  commenced  the  great  Pa- 
cific Railroad.     Population  about  3,000. 

Auhmm,  46  miles  above  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  is,  next  to 
Leavenworth,  the  lurgeat  (own  in  Kansas,  with  a  population  estimated  in 
181)5  at  8,0U0.  Hero  daily  start  the  overland  stages  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. A  railroad  has  been  commenced,  lending  hence  to  connect  with  the 
South  Pacific  on  the  Republican  Fork.  Wlicn  the  grass  starts  up  in  the 
spring,  the  place  is  so  thronged  with  the  teams  of  overland  emigrants  one 
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Very  noon  after  their  arrival,  th«  settlera  were  visited  by  a  body  of  150 
Missouri  borderers,  ordered  to  etriko  their  tents,  and  leave  the  territory  to 
return  no  more.  But  this  the  people  dectining,  the  borderers  left,  and  eom- 
meoced  the  oTganizatioa  of  "Blue  Lodges,"  to  foster  pro-slavery  emigration. 


rortli  were  the  firat  towns  located  in  Kansas.  Some 
«  ine  JD  the  Hummcr  of  1854,  ClNrk  Stearns,  of  Miasouri,  squatted  at  this 
T^liee  mid  erected  a  log  cabin,  llie  first  siructare  built  hero  (still  slanditiq  at 

*  1m  head  of  M a RsachuseLU- street).  It  is  stated  tlmt  tlie  Lawrence  Company 
»  aitended  to  have  passed  on  to  the  Bi^'  Blue  Kiver,  at  Munliattun.some  GO 
■■»»ilts  above.      Having  arrived    near  ihis  spot,   some   of  the   company  rode 

*  liflir  llornes  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Oread,  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  eo- 
^"■tnp  during  the  night.     Discovering  Stearns'  cabin,  and  being  charmed  with 

*  lit  ippearance  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  atop  here,  and  sccord- 
^  i<L-lj  encamped  od  the  present  site  of  the  Eldridge  Hotel. 

Tbe  firet  meeting  for  public  irorship  was  held  in  a  building;  constructed 

of  loug  pojes  united  at  the  top,  intertwined  with  sticks,  twigs,  hay,  etc.,  and 

yhn  todded  over      This  was  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the  com- 

)Udj.     Krastus  D.   Ladd,  of  New  England  otigin,  road  a  sermon  on  the 

orciuon.     The  fimt  )ichoo)  was  kept  by  Edward  P.  rilcb,  of  Massachusetts. 

.        Tbe  Erst  framed  building  was  erected  by  Uev.  S.  Y.  Lum,  of  New  Jersey, 

IL      Ifcefirrt  regular  prfiacher  and  agent  of  the  Home  .Missionary  Society.     The 

V     Free  Sute  Hotel  ^aRerword  burnt),  the  first  in  the  place,  was  buiii  b^  l\i« 
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,t  Aid  Society,  and  was  kept  by  Col.  Eldridf-e.     Tho  first  BeWB{Mp«r,  , 

■raid  of  /V«</om."  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1«54,  by  ti.  W.  Brown,  ^ 

iDsylvania.     Tho  first  merchants'  shops  were  opcnod  by  C.  L.  I'nil  d 

man  Allen,  on  MaasachusettB-Htrect.     The  firet  ferryman  wu  Wn-  _ 

Dec  will  ever  be  a  mcmoriLble  spot  on  IiaTing  boen  the  head-qnnrteis  ^ 

ee  state  settlers  during  the  "  Kunsas  War: "  tt  was  particularly  oh-  

to  the  contrary  party,  on  account  of  the  iVce  eoil  sentiments  of  the  d 

Its.     On  the  lUh  of  May,  185S,  Hai-sUal  Donaldson,  in  order  to  ^ 

reral  obnoxious  free  stale  men,  suuimooed  a  posse,  t«alc  tlie  Georgia  ^ 

s,  under  Maj.  Buford,  under  pay,  together  with  several  hundred  ^g 

Having  proceeded  to  Lawrence,  he  BDnoaDeed  his  determiDstieD  to         ^g. 
■ests.     The  citiiens,  in  a  public  meeting,  denied  tl)0  chuee  of  bat-         .^ 
ted  the  authorities  of  the  territnry.     On  tho  niorninK  of  tie  21«t  of  .     ^^ 
lody  of  about  600  men  came  from  ibe  camp,  ncnr  LecninTitan,  and       M^, 
I  Mount  Oread,  in  Lawrence,  ncnr  the  retidcnec  of  (iov.  Kohinii9n.      _  _^ 
re  headed  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal  Donaldson,  who  i^luiroi-'d  the  swtcm-      ^ 
e  as  his  posse,  they  having  rceponded  to  his  lat«  proclamation.    They     -b-^ 
n  line  facing  the  north-east,  and  planted  (vo  eannoa  iu  tiMge  with  .^^7 
I  State  Hotel  and  other  large  bnildinga  in  MusacUiiwt1»-«tte«l.«  .;^  ^ 
[ion,  the  marshal,  with  a  posse  of  ten  moil,  arrested  O.  W.  DeiUlft^-^^ 
kins,  Judge  Smith,  and  nomd  'Otheni,  taking  thnro  as  pnsoDere  '■— — , 
ip.     About  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  Sheriff  Jones,  accompaniod  by  abou^^ 
re  armed  horsemen,  rude  up  to  the  door  of  tlio  t'rcc  St«to  Hotel  srj^    ^ 
Gen.  Pomeroy,  and  several  ol  be  re,  went  out  to  Bie«t  him.    Tiu^    ^ 
emanded  that  all  the  arms  be  given  np  to  him,  and  said  ha  vuuL..  ^ 
Q  one  hour  for  this  purpose.     Pomeroy  then,  afler  aumc  cuBKullatio  jj 
committee,  delivered  up  several  pieces  of  artillery.     The  U.  S.  M^y- 
aldsott  having  dismissed  his  posse,  they  moved  Ibcir  two  Geld  piep«« 
saehu setts- street,  and  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  ijpot  lo  acl 
eriff's  posse.     The  sheriff  then  gave  information  that  the  Vne  StaM 
d  been  presented  by  tho  grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  as  a  nuisMM, 
with  the  two  newspapers,  tba  Herald  of  FraJom  and  fivt  Sttlft 
Judee  Lecompte  wisbed  them  removed.    A.  lone  dar.ftie  bMW 
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LaoOKPTON  IB  a  Tillage  of  about  600  inhabitant:  it  has  a  Methodist 
church  and  several  laud  offices,  and  is  some  twelve  miles  woativard  of  Laiv- 
rence,  and  35  from  Leaveaworlh.  The  capital  was  located  here  in  August, 
1855,  bj  the  territorial  legislature.  A  fine  capitol  building  has  been  com- 
xneaced,  the  foundations  laid  and  part  of  the  first  ator;  reared,  but  owing  to 
tlie  failure  of  obtaining  the  necessary  appropriations,  the  building  has  been 
auspended. 


The  site  of  this  place  was  taken  np  by  Thomas  Simraon?  and  his  aon  Wil- 
liam, in  the  fall  of  1854;  in  the  spring  of  1855,  it  was  purchaaed  of  them 
by  a  company,  conaiHling  of  Judge  Lecompte,  of  Maryland,  Daniel  Wood- 
son, secretary,  from  Virginia,  C.  B.  Donaldson,  from  Illinois,  John  A.  Haider- 
man,  from  Kentuclcy,  private  secretary  of  Gov.  Reeder,  Samuel  J.  Jones, 
sheriff,  from  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Ariatedes  Rodrique,  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
town  was  then  laid  out,  on  the  grounds  rising  from  the  river,  covered  with 
forest  trees,  many  of  which  still  remain. 

The  first  atructuro  erected  here  was  Simmona'  log  cabin,  still  standing 
aboat  one  fourth  of  a  mile  back  from  the  river;  the  next  was  &  log  cabin 
bnilt  on  the  river  bank,  under  the  direction  of  Sheriff  Jones.  The  first 
framed  house  here  was  put  up  by  Samuel  J.  Cramer,  from  Virginia.  Rev. 
Mr.  Prichard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  delivered  the  first 
sermon  in  this  place,  over  a  grocery  store,  while,  it  is  said,  a  company  were 
playing  cards  below.  Dr.  Rodrique  was  the  first  physician.  The  first  house 
of  entertainment  was  kept  on  the  bank  of  the  river  by  a  Mrs.  Sipes.  Part 
of  the  building  novr  fitted  up  as  a  hotel,  by  Maj.  Barnes,  was  used  as  a  place 
of  confinement  for  the  free  state  prisoners  arretted  at\er  the  battle  of  Hick- 
ory Point,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  by  the  United  States  dragoons.  One  hundred 
and  one  oif  these  were  con&ned  here  nearly  three  months,  guarded  by'  two 
eompMBiaa  of  militi*,  under  Col.  Titua,  being  occasionally  relieved  b^  iW  ^ . 
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S.  troops.  Of  thepe  prisoners,  33  were  from  states  oust  of  Olilo;  C  fron) 
Missouri;  and?". from  the  free  sUtes  of  iho  north-west.  Twenty  of  thmn 
were  conTiotod,  in  Judge  Lecompto's  court,  of  mauslaughtef.  The;  mn 
Bubsequentlj'  removed  to  TecniiiBCii,  and  after  a  tedious  confioemeot  io  priwa 
libera  led. 

The  first  legislative  asaembly,  in  nroordnnce  with  tho  proolsmattoti  i»f  Ow. 
Kccder,  met  at  Patvoeo,  near  Fort  Itiley,  bur  having  tn '4>jttnp  evt,Ai!j%i- 
journed  to  the  Shawnee  Miasion.  This  act  was  vutoed  hy  tJio  ^oremor,  liiit 
the  assembly  passed  it  over  bin  head.  The  next  It^giKlntive  aSMinblv  met  in 
the  ninsonic  Hall,  in  Lecompton,  and  it  vriu  in  this  building  that  Uio  ceio- 
brated  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  agbjoet  of  so  much  political  diacuMion, 
was  formed.  The  council  nt  in  the  building  lal^r  oocopiad  by  Gov.  Dmver, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  atreet. 


ToitRA,  for  3  time  the  fVee  stale  oapitjil  of  Kansas,  ia  on  tho  S.  liile  vf 
Kansas  River,  25  tniles  westward  from  Lnwrenne,  and  55  in  s  dirtcl  lini: 
from  Leavenworth  City.  It  contaifis  two  or  Oiree  cburcliea,  tbs  ViMUlito- 
tional  Hall,  etf .,  and  nbnut  1,000  Inhablunte.  A  bridge  was  Inrill,  Itu  m- 
.  penae  of  about  815,(100,  o»er  the  Kanaaa  Biver,  at  thia  plaen,  and'fiiilAv^ '" 
May,  1858.  It  was,  howoTer,  aoou  after  swept  down  by  thi- ^reat  fraAct  of 
that  year. 

"Topeka"  is  an  Indian  word,  sif-nifyio);  "W/i^/iofn'o."  or  "potato  fee"™, 
the  plooe  vbere  they  grow.  This  root,  which  is  about  as  lorf!e  at  a  oiiai 
thumb,  ia  found  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Kanaas  Rivet,  audb  aaed1>}'tbi> 
Indians  as  food.  The  fomtdMlfOit  offopflKa  was  laid  Deo.  4, 1S54,  hyannn)- 
ber  of  settlers,  who  came  here  from  Iiawronce,  Tho  company  couaiatd  "f 
C.  K,  Halliday,  from  Pennsylvania ;  .«.  C,  iJickpy,  ^ew  llanipsbire;  Knoch 
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vn.  Some  600  or  800  were  considered  as  regular  militia  volunteers,  and 
re  und«r  the  commaad  of  Col.  C.  K.  H&llidav.  At  this  period,  such  was 
t  state  of  the  times,  that  most  of  the  Bettlers  went  armed,  even  about 
»ir  daily  avocations.  The  U.  S,  foree  at  this  time,  under  the  command 
Colonel  Sumner,  consisted  of  some  seven  hundred  drii(:oona  nnd  fljinj; 
illery,  from  Forts  Leavenworth  and  Riley.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated 
tt  about  2,000  armed  men,  ostensibly  gathered  In  various  places  to  cele- 
ite  tb«  -Itb  of  July,  were  ready  to  march  and  "tei/ic  oiU"  Topeka,  should 
;re  be  any  reeistaoce  made  to  the  United  S  at«s  authorities. 


?  of  the  Bridi/e,  etc.,  at  T-peka. 
ncamjiinioa  at  lYi 


u  rlfht.    TtM  kv  aUn  imt  Ih*  brldfa  i>  Um 

olock  at  noon,  at  the  Constitution  a!  Hall, 

pied  by  the  house  of  representatives,  the 

r,  with  a  body  of  about  200  dragoons  and 

into  the  place,  and  having  planted  two 

with  lighted  matches  in  hand,  rode  up  to 

lar  line  in  front.     At  this  time 

mbled,  and  were  in  the  act  of 

of  youne  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 


The  atale  assembly  met  at  12  c 

>  lower  etory  of  which  was  ocei 

per  by  the  senate.     Col.  Sumne 

wmpany  of  artillery,  now  camt 

inon  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  wit 

)  ball,  arraaging  bis  troops  in  a  sen 

onpaa;  of  free  state  volunteers  we 

leiving  a  silk  banner  from  a  eollccti 

W  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Constitutional  Hall 

■  addreaa.  The  dragoons  having  rather  overridi 
enhlage  was  broken  up.*  Col.  Sumner,  dismounting,  entering  the  repre- 
itati««  hall,  accoiupanied  by  Marshal  Donaldson.  At  this  time,  the  speaker 
ag  temporaril/ absent,  S.  F.  Tappao,  the  clerk,  was  calling  the  roll.  Col. 
■■er  advanced,  took  po?ses»iun  of  the  speaker's  chair,  and  stated  that  he 
I  obliged  ta  perform  the  most  painful  duty  of  his  life,  that  Ife  bad  rather 
md  the  whole  of  it  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  bia  country,  than  to  per- 

■  tlut  tdn^e  act,  which  was,  "by  authority  vested  in  bim  by  the  preai- 

9(M^  8.  sftorvaid  made  ao  apologj  to  tha  sompauj  aiMmbled  on  tba  oeoaiion. 
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dent  or  tlie  United  Stntea.  uayr  to  command  the  body  bera  assembled. cdmlf^  ' 
itscif  the  legixlalure  of  KanBss,  lo  disperse."  Jud^o  Sobuyler,  addrenlng 
tbc  colonel,  asked,  "Are  we  to  nndentand  tbat  we  nro  to  bo  driven  nut  *( 
tJtf  jioiiil  of  the  bayjiietf"  "I  give  jou  to  nnderetnnd,"  replied  Sumner, 
"  thnt  nil  the  force  under  my  coiutnand  will  be  put  under  reijuiaition  tfi  tmrrj 
out  my  orders;  I  again  command  yon  to  tliupme."  The  hou»e  tbiMi  dispeneiJ. 
As  Sumner  was  passing  out,  he  was  iaformed  tbot  the  seoate  was  iu  BeeuoD 
io  the  ehamber  above.  Just  as  lie  entered,  the  chair  was  Ukcn  by  Thomas 
G.  Thornton,  president  iiro  («»,,  with  the  view  of  calling  the  eenkte  to  otAv. 
Col.  S.  then  informed  ihem  of  what  he  had  done  below,  and  that  he  imb«d 
to  know  their  intentions.  Mr.  Thorntoo  replied  that  the  senate  not  bfliog 
or^nised.  he  could  give  no  answer,  bat  if  ho  would  wait  until  tbey  wer«  m, 
one  would  be  given.  Col.  S.  rejoined,  that  his  object  waa  to  prevent  an  or- 
ganization.    AAer  some  desultory  conversation,  the  useeniblsge  dispersed. 

(Mnwaiomie  is  on  the  Os&ge,  at  ita  confluence  with  Pottswatotnie  Creel, 
42  miles  S.E.  from  Lawrence,  and  28  from  the  MisMuri  line.     The  nio*t 
severe  eoneict  in  the  Kansas  War  look  place  here,  on  the  31«t  of  AugiL*i. 
1856,     About  300  pro-slavery  men,  onder  Capt.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  raorcheil 
with  a  Geld  pie<!e  upon  the  town,  their  line  extending,  in  battle  order,  (rou 
river  to  river,  across  the  prairie  westward  of  the  place.     The  iiifaabilaots   .^ 
mustered  about  40  men  in  defense,  under  Capt.  John  Brown,  who  took  tr>i^ 
the  timber,  and  lighting  Indian  fashion,  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  iep^^ 
their  enemy  on  the  open  plain  for  some  time  nt  bay,  until  their  amtnunitiii^^ 
fuilinjr.  most  of  ihem  effected  their  retreat  acroas  the  river.     Their  woinn  -», 
and  children  escaped  I u  the  woods  on  the  south.     Their  village,  coiuixtia  ^ 
of  about  BO  houses,  was  ptandcred  anil  llieu  laid  in  nshes,  beios  the  teL-or^^ 
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menccd  in  1847 ;  Rev.  Jolin  Schoeamaker  was  the  first  aaperior  of  tbU  mis- 
aion.  SermoDB  are  preached  in  Osage  and  Engliah.  Attached  to  thia  mia* 
flioD  b  a  manual  Ubor  school  for  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  fatben. 
There  are  ten  miBsionary  atations  at  as  many  Indian  Ttllagen,  within  sixty 
miles,  attended  moBtly  from  thia  mission.  In  1853,  the  Quapaw  school,  by 
the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  government,  was  transferred  to  this  mission. 

The  Shavmte  Miuion,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chareh  Sonth,  is  about  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River,  and  3  from 
Vestport,  Mo.  It  has  very  superior  bnildings,  and  a  manual  labor  school. 
The  Friend*'  Shaumee  Labor 'School  is  3  miles  W.  from  tbe  Methodist  mis- 
Mon.  It  has  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty  years,  including  the  period 
before  their  arrival.  The  Baplitt  Sliawnee  Miuion  is  2  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Hethodbt  School.  The  Kickapoo  Miuion  is  on  Missouri  River,  4  miles 
above  Fort  Leavenworth ;  the  /oica  and  Sac  Mission  School  is  just  south  of 
llie  northern  line  of  Kansas,  about  26  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joeepb.     It  is  said 


to  have  been  established  as  early 

Council  Grove  is  a  noted  stopping 
Kley,  containing  several  trading  hoi 
lishment  and  school. 

Couneil  City,  a  tract  nine  miles  square,  recently  laid  out  on  a  branch  of 
the  Osage,  is  in  a  S.W.  coarse  from  Lawrence. 


n  the  Santa  Fe  road,  S.  from  Fort 
id  shops,  and  a  missionary  estab* 


MISCELLAKIES. 


The  following  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Kansas  Indians,  is  from  the  work 


started 
from    Weetport 

rnt  the  lOth  of  May,  and  aller  having  passed  by  the  lands  of  the  Sbawnees  and 
DetawarCB,  where  tre  saw  nothing  remarkable  but  the  college  of  the  Methodists, 
baijt,  it  is  easy  to  divine  for  what,  where  the  soil  is  richest;  we  arrived  after  five 
days'  march  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  River,  where  we  found  those  of  our  coro- 
paoionB,  who  had  traveled  bv  water,  with  a  part  of  our  baggage.  Two  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Eiand  chief  had  come  twentj  miles  from  that  place  to  meet  ns,oneof 
whom  helped  onr  horses  to  pass  the  river  in  safety,  by  swimming  before  them,  and 
tbe  other  annoaneed  our  arrival  to  the  pnncipal  men  of  the  tribe  who  waited  for 
Hi  on  the  opposite  bank.  Our  baggage,  wagons  and  men  crossed  in  a  pirogue, 
which,  at  a  oistance,  looked  like  one  of  those  gondolas  that  glide  through  the 


nirerti!  nf  Vt'nif^?.  As  soon  m  the  Knnnw  anden>irirrd  thur  w«  were  fnoing  Ia  rn- 
PRinp  on  the  banks  iit'  the  Soldier's  Itiver,  which  i>  unly  Ktz  miles  frnio  (li«  tillam, 
tliev  yiillupetl  rapidly  away  from  our  uftruviui,  diMppvarins  in  a  cloud  of  Aku.1,  •>> 
that  vro  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  nhen  th«  grrat  abict'  prcscntrd  hiniMlf, 
with  flix  cir  his  hravo!<t  wnrriors,  to  hid  us  vrdcomc  After  lukvlne  made  wo  nt 
down  iin  n  mnt  «prpnd  nn  the  ground,  he,  witli  much  nuleiunitT,  Mik  rruui  bia  poek^t 
n  pi>rtriilin  conFninin;  iho  honorable  titles  tliat  Rnre  him  n  right  to  our  frii-DiluMp. 
mid  pkr^aj  thi^m  in  mr  hnnda.  I  rend  tiuna,  luid  having,  with  tlic  tiuit  of  n  ninn 
iLCcii^romi^d  to  the  etiquette  of  tavaiw  ]il«,  furniehed  hiui  wjUi  the  mnauB  of  amuk- 
ing  the  calumet,  he  made  us  ocoi^t  for  our  fruitrd  tho  two  bmvcs  wlin  hnd  okuw 
tu  meet  as.  U<ith  were  nrmed  like  wumcira,  one  citrrving  n  titnce  «nil  a  buckler, 
Kiid  the  other  a  bow  nntl  arrows,  with  s  nnkud  sword  und  a  oullar  mada  ur  the 
cUws  or  four  bHi-a  which  he  had  killod  with  his  own  hand.  Those  two  hrar-e  re- 
raitined  faithful  nt  [heir  post  during  the  tbrno  dajrs  and  three  ntfiht*  thnt  wo  bod  In 
wait  the  coinin'!  up  of  tlie  stn^lerH  of  thu  eanl^'an.  A  slu:dl  presuDl,  •rbtck  m 
made  them  at  our  depirture,  secured  u«  their  friendship, 

On  the  19th  we  continued  nor  journey  to  the  number  of  scren^  sonU,  fifty  ef 
whom  w?re  capelile  of  mana^ipiig  the  ride — n  furve  more  than  sulGoient  tu  ludeT- 
take  with  prudence  the  lunz  uinrch  we  liud  to  milk".  Whilst  the  rest  of  »ur  cum- 
pnnv  iiiflinwl  to  the  wi'st  rather  Point,  0  jmrng  Kncliahmnu  and  myself  tunieit 
ID  llie  i"rt,  to  vi^it  (he  ncarofit  vjllugc^  of  onr  hMtn.  At  the  An»  siiUit  uf  tlinir  wiff 
w!iiii-<,  "e  wire  stnu'k  nt  the  rcMmblancn  tliey  bore  to  ihe  large  *~siiick»«f  whsnt 
•wUiuh  cm  LT  our  fii'li!-  in  harrast  time,  Thers  worn  nf  these  in  all  no  more  ihun 
i.Upiiit  iMi'iitv.  ci-i'iip"'!  iivi'ther  without  onler,  hul  raoh  coteriiig  n  apnve  of  tMa^ 
one  liiiivlrcil  and  Iwcniv  f<'ot  in  eircumfersni)?,  and  sufficient  to  sboller  fVntt  Mny 
tn  fiiriv  jpiTsinis.  'I'Iil'  rriiire  village  i^poiirod  to  us  to  uonsi-t  of  from  Misn  i>» 
ei;;lit  liimJrol  e«>o1»~-:>ii  jipproiltnsliuu  whieh  IS  jiMlifleil  by  tlie  fact  tliul  Ihv  MtiJ 

Diiiliiiiun  of  ihii  tril."  I-  oonSneil  to  two  vitliige",  Ui»!etbi)riiuniherinf'  l.witfin. 
iiiani.4  Tlic>e  ciiiiiiis,  however  humble  they  may  njipcar,  nro  iiollilly  huili,  mJ 
I'.inv'-niiTit.  Tn-m  the  t-ip  of  the  wi^I,  Wbioh  is  uhunt  six  IWt  in  bl^At.  r»(>  ><■- 
clinutl  p.ilps,  whieli  terminnte  round  On  openlnj^  above,  serving  nt  onoo  forehiaiiioj 
niiil  wiivlmv.  Tlio  door  of  the  ediRee  eonaists  of  nn  uudremrd  hidii  tm  tlie  iiinfl 
HJieltcred  side,  the  benrlh  occnpies  the  renter  niid  is  in   the  uiidst  nf  fmir  npriitfal 
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ejos,  revenge,  far  from  being  a  horrible  vice,  is  the  filrst  of  Wrtaes,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  great  souls,  and  a  complete  vindication  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty.     It 
ifTouId  be  time  lost  to  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  there  can  be  neither  merit,  nor 
B^Iory,  in  the  murder  of  a  disarmed  and  helpless  foe.    There  is  but  one  exception 
bo  this  barbarous  code ;  it  is  when  an  enemy  voluntarily  seeks  a  refuge  in  one  of 
their  villages.    As  long  as  he  remains  in  it,  his  asylum  is  inviolable — his  life  is 
more  safe  than  it  would  be  in  his  own  wigwam.     But  wo  to  him  if  he  attempt  to 
9j— scarcely  has  he  taken  a  single  step,  before  he  restores  to  his  hosts  all  the  im- 
s^nary  rights  which  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  given  them  to  his  life  I    However 
sruel  they  may  be  to  their  foes,  the  Kansas  are  no  strangers  to  the  tenderest  sen- 
timents of  piety,  friendship  and  compassion.     They  are  often  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  their  relations,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  give  proof  of  their  sorrow. 
Then  only  do  they  suffer  their  hair  to  grow — ^long  hair  being  a  sign  of  long  mourn- 
ing.    The  principal  chief  apologized  for  the  length  of  his  hair,  informing  us,  of 
what  we  could  have  divined  from  the  sadness  of  his  countenance,  that  he  had  Jost 
his  son.     I  wish  I  could  represent  to  you  the  respect,  astonishment  and  compas- 
sion, exprcHscd  on  the  countenances  of  three  others,  when  they  visited  our  little 
chapel  lor  the  first  time.     When  we  showed  them  an  ''  Ecce  Homo  "  and  a  statue 
of  our  Lady  of  the  seven  Dolours,  and  the  interpreter  explained  to  them  that  that 
head  crowned  with  thorns,  and  that  countenance  defiled  with  insults,  were  the  true 
and  real  image  of  a  God  who  had  died  for  the  love  of  us,  and  that  the  heart  they 
law  pierced  witli  seven  swords,  was  the  heart  of  his  mother,  we  beheld  an  affecting 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  thought  of  Tortullian,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturally 
Christian  I     On  such  occasions,  it  is  surely  not  difficult,  afler  a  short  instruction  on 
tnie  faith  and  the  love  of  God,  to  excite  feelings  of  pity  for  their  fellow  creaturea 
in  the  most  ferocious  bosoms. 

THE  SHAWNEGS    IN   KANSAS. 

Henry  Harvey,  late  superintendent  of  the  Friends  Mission  among  the  Shawnees, 
in  Kansas,  gives,  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  that  tribe,  an  account  of  their  con- 
dition in  Kansas,  at  the  time  of  the  passcge  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Origin- 
allv  the  Shawnees  resided  in  the  Ohio  country:  the  tribe  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful there,  and  has  numbered  among  its  chiefs,  Tecumseh,  Cornstalk,  and  other 
nm  of  extraordinary  talent  and  nobility  of  soul.    Mr.  Harvey  says: 

^The  Shawnees,  in  the  year  18«'>4,  numbered  about  nine  hundred  souls,  includ- 
ing the  white  men  who  have  intermarried  into  the  nation,  and  are  thereby  adopted  aa 
Iiidiana     l^yyjiumber  is  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty. 

This  tril^^'vns  about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  or,  about 
1,700  acres  each.  Many  of  them  have  good  dwelling-houses,  well  provided  with 
useful  and  respectable  furniture,  which  is  kept  in  good  order  by  the  females,  and 
they  live  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whites  do,  and  live  well  too.  They  have 
smoke-houses',  stables,  corn-cribs,  and  other  out  buildings.  They  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  some  sheep.  They  have  many  farm  wagons  and 
work  oxen — some  carriages  and  buggies,  and  are  generally  well  supplied  with  farm- 
ing implements,  and  know  how  to  use  them.  They  raise  abundance  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  some  wheat  Their  houses  are  generally  very  neat;  built  of  hewn  logs, 
with  shingled  roofs,  stone  chimneys,  and  ^e  inside  work  very  well  finished  off,  and 
mostly  done  by  themselves,  as  there  are  a  number  of  very  good  mechanics  among 
the  younger  class.  Their  fencing  is  very  good,  and,  taken  altogether,  their  settle- 
ments make  a  very  respectable  appearance,  and  would  lose  no  credit  by  a  compari- 
wm  with  those  of.  their  white  neighbors  in  the  state  adjoining  them,  leaving  out 
BOW  and  then,  a  farm  where  slaves  do  the  labor,  and  thus  carry  on  farming  on  a 
krge  scale. 

The  Shawnees  have  a  large  and  commodious  meeting-house,  where  they  hold  a 
religioas  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  each  week  They  have  also  a  graveyard  at- 
tached to  the  meeting-house  lot  They  hold  religious  meetings  often  at  their  own 
botises  during  the  week,  generally  at  nieht  They  hold  their  camp-meetings  and 
their  other  large  meetings,  in  their  meeting-house,  as  well  as  their  public  councils, 
and  also  their  temperance  meetings ;  for  they,  in  imitation  of  their  wh.VL<^  V^T:^>^\^iik^ 


dwellin 
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■Al^■i  of  nrri^'^lin;  the  wont  evil  which  ever  overtook  the  Indiana,  oi^d- 

ri   (i;-   -ul.ji'fi,  and  have  their  own  leotnrern,  in  which  tbey  an 

I   I'      :iii~Hl<i(iiLries,     The  jouDger  clnss  of  them  ar::  most  mter- 

"■'..■■   Ii   i>i  duin^  much  good  nmong  them.     Manj  of  them  hsTa 

■    iijiriis  societies,  and  appear  to  be  very  leuloua  observew  of 

-  "1'  religion,  and  notwithstiuidia^  manj  of  them,  like  too 

'   1'  I  ''      I    rliri'Ti,  appear  lo  have  the  form  of  ^;odlineGS  but  not  the 

-   .    I    1.  I  r.  tliiit  there  are  those  amonf;  them  who  are  endeavoring  to 

ii,~.  1. 1.1 1.  ~  {>:iili.  which,  to  ODe  who  hu  been  aequaintod  with  them  for 

I  vi'ar.'.,  c^tu  when  in  their  wild  and  savage  state,  ofibrds  groat  satisfeo- 

!s  the  acltlements  of  the  Shawnees  in  their  pre.^ient  situation,  thej  axt 
m  iiliiiut  thirty  miles  of  the  east  enti  of  their  tract;  their  eetllementa 
c!ichin^  u  little  short  of  one  third  of  the  distimce  hack  from   the  Hib- 

ii  uliin^  the  California  and  Santa  Fe  roads,  which  run  on  the  divide  be- 
treiims  of  the  lihic  and  Osage  Kivera,  and  the  Kansas  Hiver — in  cast- 
on  either  pide,  B  handsome  view  ia  presented  on  both  hands,  of  good 
L^ndximie  fiirins,  bordering  on  the  forest,  and  fine  herds  of  eattle  and 
.11^  in  the  rii'h  prairies,  as  we  pass,  and  beautiful  flelds  of  gniin  aoim, 
i^ullii'iite<)  by  the  Indiana  themselves;  and  should  the  weary  iraveler 
n  mil,  nnd  upend  a  night  with  theae  people,  and  manifest  that  interest 


.viti  )i 


■■^  liirj:e  I 


it  of  grain,  and  oElcn  spare  a  liirge  Biirpliii 


wnce  nation  four  Missions,  one  under  the  care  of  the 
ic  under  the  eare  of  the  Northern  Methodist  L'hnrcb, 
iiptint  Church,  nnd  the  other  under  the  care  of  the  So- 
nll  condui'ted  on  the  manual  labor  systeffl;  about  or* 
are  generally  in  attendnnce  at  those  schools.  At  tha 
e  large  and  commodious  building  of  brick,  and  other 
nnd  live  or  sii  hundred  acres  under  cnltivatjon ;  at  the  other  Mellto- 
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Califobhia  ifl  said,  by  Bome  writers,  to  signify  in  Eojclisb,  hot  /umate, 
ud  to  be  derived  from  two  Spanish  words,  caliente  /onalta,  or  horno:  but 
this  is  doabtfnl.  If  true,  however, 
it  is  properly  applied,  aa  the  ann 
pours  down  into  the  valleys  tbrongh 
a  dry  atmosphere  with  great  power. 
Under  the  Mexicans,  California  was 
in  two  divisions.  Lower  CaltFurnia 
was,  as  now,  the  peninsula.  Upper 
or  New  California  comprised  all  of 
Mexico  Dorth  of  that  point  and  the 
Gila  River,  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  containing  nearly  400,000 
square  miles.  The  greater  part  of 
Now  Mexico,  and  of  Utah,  and  all  of 
the  state  of  California,  comprised  the 
original  Upper  California. 

"  California  was  discovered  in  1548, 
by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator.  In 
17fi8,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  its 
northern  coast,  and  named  the  couu- 
trj  New  Albion.  The  original  settlements  in  California  were  mission  estab- 
I  ashmenta,  founded  by  Catholic  priests  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In 
3. 769,  the  mission  of  San  Diego  was  founded  by  Padre  Jnnipero  Serr». 

The  mission  establiabmenta  were  made  of  adobe,  or  sun  burnt  bricks,  and 
contained  commodious  habitations  for  the  priests,  store-houses,  offices,  me- 
olixnic  shops,  granaries,  horM  and  cattle  pens,  and  apartmeota  for  the  instme- 
^aon  of  Indian  youth.  Around  and  attached  to  each,  were,  varying  in  dif- 
f<e*-Gnt  mJBaions,  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand  Indiana,  «ho  gen- 
«i^llj  resided  in  conical -shaped  hnts  in  the  vicinity,  their  place  of  dwelling 
**^»ng  generally  called  the  rancheria.  Attached  to  each  mission  were  a  few 
*ol4iets,  for  protection  against  hostilities  from  the  Indians. 

^e  missions  extended  their  possessiona  from  one  extreme  of  the  territerj 
^o  tbit  of  tbe  other,  and  bounded  the  limits  of  one  miasion   by  that  of  the 
''^St,  and  M  on.     Though  they  did  not  require  so  much  land  for  e>^<i'aL\\nx«^ 
459 
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■  of  (heir  plock,  they  approprlaled  the  whole: 
y  individual  who  might  wish  to  settle  on  any  1 


oundi 


always 
LDd  be- 


tlie  charge  of  the  prieHts  of  the  order  of  I?an  Fna.- 

I  undpr  one  of  tbo  fatbers,  who  had  despolic  uathori^. 
ihc  missions  were  larye  oallle,  shpep,  horses,  Indian  com, 

II  tha  Buuthern  part  of  CnJifomin,  produced  ai»o  the  grape 
The  most   lucrative  product  waa  the  large  cattle,  their 

■  tin  active  commerce  with  ToreifiD  vcBsela,  and  being,  in- 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

misaiona  wore  in  the  hight  of  their  piwtperitf.  Then, 
l;  principality,  with  its  hundred  thousand  acres  nnd  its 
'iiltlp.  All  the  Indian  population, except  the  "Gentiles" 
i..  inl.ipcw  of  the  padrea,  cultivating  for  them  their  broad 
■III  "  idi  d.^vout  fttilh. 

1 1  .--ijsioQ  of  the  mission^,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
I'  [Ik'  government  commenced  a  aories  of  decrees, 
<  ii:  111  1SJ5,  the  obliteratiun  of  the  missions  was  com- 
■1   .ml  iitherwiBe. 


iea  troops  under  the  command  of  a  military  pre- 
iBidcnt,  or  Bishop,  was  the  euprerae  civil,  military 
50.     There  were  four  presidioB  in  Califomia,  each 


;  Dcrluin  Ciirms,  called  raiitkios, 
nd  RH  depueitoriea  of  the  cattle 

a.  Their  first  inhabitants  con- 
many  of  whom  married  Indian 
were  hut  three,  vis  :  LosAuge- 
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lUow  or  furs,  which  had  been  collected  daring  the  preyioas  year.  Whale  shipa 
leo  touched  at  the  ports  for  supplies  and  to  trade,  and  vessels  from  Tarious  parte 
r  Europe,  the  Sandwich  Islanas,  the  Russian  settlements,  and  China." 
From  1826  to  1846,  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  California  by  the  United  States, 
lere  had  been  numerous  civil  revolutions  in  California;  but  Mexican  authority 
as  generally  paramount  Of  its  conquest  we  give  a  brief  account 
In  tfuly,  1846,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  an  American  naval  force, 
ider  Commodore  Sloat,  took  Monterey  and  San  PVancisco.  Sloat  then  dispatched 
party  to  the  mission  of  St  John,  who  there  found  that  the  American  nag  hiul 
^en  raised  by  Fremont  This  officer,  on  his  third  exploring  expedition,  had  arrived 
?ar  Monterey  in  the  preceding  January,  some  months  prior  to  the  commencement 
'  the  war.  Learning  that  Gen.  De  Castro,  the  military  commandant  at  that  place, 
tended  to  drive  liim  from  the  country,  he  took  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains 
Ith  his  small  party  of  62  men,  raised  the  American  flag,  and  prepared  for  resist- 
ice.  De  Castro  relinquished  his  design,  but  later  prepared  an  expedition  for  So- 
ima,  to  expel  all  the  American  settlers  from  the  country.  Fremont,  on  learning 
is,  took  Sonoma  on  the  15th  of  June  by  surprise,  captured  Gen.  Vallejo  and  other 
icerfl.  9  cannon,  250  muskets,  and  a  qu<antity  of  military  stores.  On  the  4th  of 
ly,  Fremont  assembled  the  American  settlers  at  Sonoma,  and  by  his  advice  they 
ised  the  revohithmm'y  fla(jy  and  prepared  to  fight  for  their  independence.  A  few 
ys  later  they  learned,  through  the  operations  of  Commodore  Sloat,  of  the  exist- 
ce  of  war,  and  the  star  spangled  banner  was  substituted  for  the  standard  of 
rolt 

Sann  after.  Fremont'united  his  force  of  100  men  to  the  marines  of  Commodore 
>ckton,  and  they  sailed  to  San  Diego.  From  thence  they  marched  up  and  took 
s  Anirolos,  the  seat  of  government  Stockti)n  established  a  civil  government, 
J  proclaimed  himself  governor.  In  September,  Los  Angelos  being  left  with  a 
all  parrlson,  under  Ciipt  Gillespie,  was  taken  by  a  superior  Mexican  force  led  by 
ns.  Flores  and  Pico. 

In  November,  the  army  of  Ocn.  Kearney,  having  conquered  New  Mexico,  arrived 
their  overland  march  across  the  continent,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Califor- 
L  On  the  Oth  of  December,  an  advance  party  of  12  dragoons  and  30  volunteers 
i  a  bsittle  with  160  mounted  Mexicans  near  San  Pjisqual.  The  Americans  were 
torious.  (len.  Kearney  was  twice  wounded,  Capts.  Johnson  and  Moore,  Lieut 
joamond  and  most  of  the  other  officers,  together  with  nineteen  of  the  men,  were 
her  killed  or  wounded. 

>n  the  29th  of  December,  Kenrnej  took  command  of  five  hundred  marines,  with  the 
d  forces,  and  moved  townrd  Angelos,  to  co-operate  with  Col.  Fremont  in  quelling  the 
o!t,  now  backed  by  a  Mexican  army  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Gens.  Flores  and  Pico. 
ese  forces  he  met  and  defeated  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  next  day, 
agnin  fought  and  routed  them  at  Mesa.  The  Mexicans  then  marched  twelve  miles 
(t  Angelos  to  Cowenga,  where  they  capitulated  to  Col.  Fremont,  who  had,  after  a 
loos,  wintry  march  from  the  north,  of  four  hundred  miles,  arrived  at  that  place. 
!>ii  the  16th  of  January,  Com.  Stockton  commissioned  Fremont  as  governor,  the  duties 
which  he  had  discharged  about  six  weeks,  when  Gen.  Kearney,  according  to  orders  re- 
Ted  from  government,  assumed  the  office  and  title  of  governor  of  California.  Com. 
obrick.  Who  was  now  the  naval  commander,  co-operated  with  Kearney,  whose  forces 
re  augmented  about  the  last  of  January,  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  Cooke  with  the  Mor- 
m  battalion,  which  had  marched  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe. 
Gen.  Kearney,  by  direction  of  government,  placing  Col.  Mason  in  the  office  of  governor, 
I  the  16th  of  iTune  took  his  way  homeward  across  the  northern  part  of  California,  and 
)m  thence  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  the  South  Pass. 
Before  the  news  of  peace  was  received  in  California,  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  dis- 
)Tery  of  the  gold  mines.  The  peculiar  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  this,  with  the 
real  rash  of  population,  was  such  that  the  people  were  in  a  measure  compelled  to  form  a 
mstitotion  of  state  government.  The  convention,  for  this  purpose,  met  at  Monterey  iu 
SI9,and  on  the  12th  of  October,  formed  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
le.  After  much  delay,  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  action  of  congress,  in 
eptember,  I8i>0. 

The  first  officers  elected  under  the  state  constitution  were,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  governor; 
obn  McDou<ral,  lieut.  governor;  John  C.  Fremont,  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  U.  S.  senators;  Geo. 
r.  Wri|^t,  Edward  Gilbert,  U.  S.  representatives:  Wm.  Van  Vorhies,  secretary  of  atja.\ft\ 
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CiliCiiinia,  one  of  ihe  Pncifio  states,  is  about  750  milea  long,  with  an 
nv(\-i;.-.>  Ijrc.idih  of  about  200  miles,  giving  an  area  of  150,000  square 
niiti.'~.  It-"  siiulliern  boundary  approiimates  in  latitude  to  that  of  Charles- 
tun,  SduiIl  Cir^illnn:  its  northern  to  that  of  Boston,  Maseachiisett^.  This, 
wiili  in  v:irii(titm  of  surface,  gives  it  a  diversity  of  climate,  and  consequently 
of  pniiiLU'iiuris.  tieoi;raphically,  its  position  is  ono  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
l^'in^i  un  tiie  I'iicilic  fronting  Asia. 

"  I'Lilirni-iiiii  ii  iiciiiinlrj  of  mountning  and  TalloyB.  The  prinaipal  mountains  are 
til'  ^  i  n  I  \  ■  I  I  I  .-  snowy  mountnina.  This  aierni  i*  part  of  the  great  moun- 
t.nii  '  :i  .  I.'r  itiBerent  names,  exteniia  from  the  peninsula  of  CoJiromia 

hi  li'  1  IJi-iiog  flinsly.like  pyramide,  fromhearily  timbereiiplnteiiiut, 

Li  1 1        I .  h  nnil  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  these  snowy 

;i'  I  .1  inki;terizing  feature  of  the  range,  and  diatinKuish  it  from 

ill-  K  'I     II   ..I-   inil  all  otherson  our  part  of  the  continent.     The  r^ierra  Nn- 

viiil  II'       .    "I  .'  -I  I'  iiiire  iif  the  scenery  of  California,  and  munt  be  well  under 

si I  I'     '  1 11'  !iir<^  of  the  eountry  and  the  character  of  its  different  dicL» 

lii'i-  <  11  '  "i;<  <  I' 'I'll']  ^tr«){^bing  alon^  the  const,  and  at  the  general  dis- 
hiii'    .1  .    '  I     I    I' ;  !]|:\  uill<!!i  from  it,  this  grent  mountain  wkII  receives  the 

v.,\;,  I-  .     I  '  I'   'I',  which  Bweep  across  the   Pocifio  Ocean,  preeipi- 

lui<  -  ' '  .  '   '  II      -'ii  -'  ill   Pcrtilizini:  ruins  and  snows  upon  its  western 

11, mi  .1     I  '.  ia<U  to  pass  on  to  the  eikiit     The  region  east  of  the 

ii-i-v,-  lii'l  ri>ld,  and  theclimatpanrediatiDCt.     Thas.«hile 

III  r  .       .    niiitHr,tlin  j^iund   bein;^  covered  with  snow  and 

til"  ■  .  '  '    i.  -prin^,  the  nir  beiii^  Boft,  and  the  grag*  fresb 

.  Nevada  is  the  inhnbitabla  part  of  Califoniia. 
ii'.ls  atiout  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Urejcon  to 
'   ''  'i  the  middle  part,  o 
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high,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  climate.  Aside  from  the  Alpine  crests  of  the 
sierra,  and  the  sultry  deserts  below  the  Mohave  and  Santa  Barbara,  California  em- 
bodies almost  everv  gradation  ot  climate,  from  the  semi-arctic  to  the  semi-tropical. 
There  are  green,  fertile  fields  in  the  sierra  which  only  begin  to  be  well  p*assed 
when  the  herbage  of  the  great  valley  is  drying  up,  and  from  which  the  cattle  are 
driven  by  snows  as  early  as  the  Ist  of  October— -long  before  grass  begins  to  start 
afresh  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento.  There  are  other  valleys  upon  and  near 
the  sea-coast,  wherein  frost  and  snow  are  strangers,  rarely  seen,  and  vanishing  with 
the  night  that  gave  them  beine.  Generally,  however,  we  may  say  of  the  state  that 
it  has  a  mild,  dry,  breezy,  healthy  climate,  better  than  that  of  Italy,  in  that  the  sultry, 
scorching  blasts  from  African  deserts  have  here  no  counterpart.  Save  in  the 
higher  mountains,  or  in  the  extreme  north-east,  snow  never  lies,  the  earth  never 
freezes,  and  winter  is  but  a  milder,  greener,  longer  spring,  throughout  which  cattle 
pick  up  their  own  living  far  more  easily  and  safely  than  in  summer. 

The  climate  of  the  valleys  may  be  said  to  be  created,  as  that  of  the  mountains 
18  modified,  by  the  influence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sea  breezes  from  the  south- 
west in  winter,  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  tem- 
perature amazing  to  New  Englanders.  San  Francisco-Situated  on  the  great  bay 
formed  by  the  passage  of  the  blended  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
— the  former  draining  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  north,  as 
the  latter  does  from  the  south — is  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  throat  of  the  bellows 
through  which  the  damp  gales  from  the  Pacific  are  constantly  rushing  to  cool  the 
parched  slopes  or  warm  the  snow-clad  bights  of  the  interior.  I  presume  there  was 
never  a  day  without  a  breeze  at  San  Francisco — generally  a  pretty  stiff  one.  This 
sea  breeze  is  always  damp,  often  chillv,  and  rolls  up  clouds  which  hide  the  sun  for 
a  part,  at  least,  of  most  days.  Though  ice  seldom  forms,  and  snow  never  lies  in 
her  streets,  S;in  Francisco  must  be  regarded  as  a  cold  place  by  most  of  her  visiters 
and  unaccliraated  summer  denizens.  I  presume  a  hot  day  was  never  knovm  there, 
and  no  night  in  which  a  pair^of  good  woolen  blankets  were  not  esteemed  a  shelter 
and  a  comfort  by  all  but  extremely  hot-blooded  people.  Thick  flannels  and  yrarm 
woolen  outer  garments  are  worn  throughout  the  year  by  all  who  have  or  can  get 
them.  In  short,  San  Francisco  is  in  climate  what  I^ondon  would  be  with  her  sum- 
mer rains  transformed  into  stiff  and  almost  constant  breezes. 

The  soil  of  California  is  almost  uniformly  good.  The  valleys  and  ravines  re- 
joice in  a  generous  depth  of  dark  vegetable  mold,  usually  minfi;led  with  or  resting 
on  clay ;  while  the  less  precipitous  hill  sides  are  covered  with  a  light  reddish  clayey 
loam  of  good  quality,  asking  only  adequate  moisture  to  render  it  amply  productive. 
Bring  a  stream  of  water  almost  anywhere,  save  on  the  naked  granite,  and  you  in- 
cite a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Yet  the  traveler  who  first  looks  down  on  the  valleys  and  lower  hillsides  of  Cali- 
fornia in  midsummer  is  generally  disappointed  by  the  all  but  universal  deadness. 
Some  hardy  weeds,  a  little  sour,  coarse  grass  along  the  few  still  living  water  courses, 
some  small,  far-between  gardens  and  orchards  rendered  green  and  thrifty  by  irri- 
gation, form  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  paralysis  of  all  annual  manifesta- 
tions of  vegetable  life.  9. 

....  These  slopes,  these  vales,  now  so  deaid  and  cheerless,  are  but  resting  from 
their  annual  and  ever  successful  efforts  to  contribute  bountifully  to  the  sustenance 
tnd  comfort  of  man.  Summer  is  their  season  of  torpor,  as  winter  is  ours.  Dead 
as  these  wheat  fields  now  appear,  the  stubble  is  thick  and  stout,  and  its  indications 
are  more  than  justified  by  the  harvest  they  have  this  year  yielded. 

Cattle-growing  was  the  chief  employment  of  the  Cafifomians  of  other  days,  and 
cattle-growing,  next  after  mining,  is  the  chief  business  of  the  Califomians  of  1859. 
There  are  comparatively  few  farms  yet  established,  while  ranches  abound  on  every 
side.  A  corral,  into  which  to  drive  his  wild  herd  when  use  or  security  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  field  or  two  in  which  to  pasture  his  milch  cows  and  working  cattle,  are 
often  all  of  the  ranche  that  is  inclosed ;  the  herd  is  simply  branded  with  the  owner's 
nark  and  turned  out  to  range  where  they  will,  being  looked  after  occasionally  by 
a  mounted  ranckero^  whose  horse  is  trained  to  dexterity  in  running  among  or 
uoand  them. 

Fmit,  however,  is  destined  to  be  the  oltimate  glory  of  California.    Kowhero  else 
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y  or  PCI  bountifully.  Sooli  pcnra,  peaches.  a]iric«U, 
■*  i)f  neurlj  ererj  valley  in  the  itMIe  wliioh  lins  had 
iMild  Hin^r^er  tbe  faith  of  nioe  teathg  of  bi;  readers 
«liiph  have  borne  foar  larpe  bunleiiH  iif  iruil  while 
?  quite  (common.  Apple  treefi,  but  three  yean 
•'{  lar^i?,  fair  fruit,  nre  abundanL  1  bnTe  seen 
■  m  which  hare  all   the  fruit  they  can 

DOW  wood  (iTor  this  load  durinK  tiie   ■ 
a  the  blaek  loam,  and  iii>wi»e  ferttliied  . 


ami  theDcefijr-  — — r 


.   year  after  thej 
«  with  each  eucceedia;; 
I  |iatcli.     I   can  Dot  discover  an  ii 
L'L'ly  one  year,  oonettlts  its  dipiity 
'     "'      next  year,  an  is  eominon  oi 

o  thickly  set  with  fruit  that  1  am  nun 
is  aud  all.     And  not  oue  borer, 
Liinance  of  that  large  and  uadeligUtful  faniily, 
1      Under  a  buodred  fruit-trees,  you  will  no! 
'  "en— a  violim  to  this  destructive  limod. 
e  American  states  in  timber,  as  well  as 
rh.'  roreits  of  Ore;!on  are  doiihtless  ttntely  ai 
11  ^nn  Jose  valley  anil  Santa  Crui  on  tiie  snul 
e  of  the  trees  siitoen   feet  thi 
\n  not  consider  her  equal  tu  lUitioiit, 
markets  afforded  by  her     ■    -    -    ■ 
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be  edifice  erectt^d  by  the  public  spirit  of  Marysville  fur  the  faira  which  are  to 
eld  here  annually,  and  at  which  all  northern  California  is  invited  to  compete 
rery  liberal  premiums,  is  quite  spacious  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose ; 
herein  is  collected  the  finest  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  1  ever  saw  at  any- 
fi;  but  a  state  fair.  Indian  corn  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high;  squashes  like 
B  kettles  and  water-melons  of  the  size  of  buckets,  are  but  average  samples  of 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  Sacramento  and  Yuba  valleys,  while  the 
ihes,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  apples,  etc.,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere, 
show  of  animals  is  not  extensive,  but  is  very  fine  in  the  departments  of  horses 
homed  cattle.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  show  was  its  young  stock 
klves  and  colts  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old,  equal  in  weight  and  size,  while 
superior  in  form  and  symmetry,  to  average  horses  and  bulls  of  ripe  maturity, 
h  generous  fare  and  usage,  I  am  confident  that  steers  and  heifers  two  years 
In  California  will  equal  in  size  and  development  tliose  a  year  older  in  our  north- 
states,  and  California  colts  of  three  years  be  fully  equal  to  eastern  colts  of  like 
d  and  breeding  a  good  year  older — an  immense  advantage  to  the  breeder  on 
Pacific.  I  am  reliably  assured  that  steers  a  year  old,  never  fed  but  on  wild 
s,  and  ne^r  Hheltcred,  have  here  dressed  six  hundred  pounds  of  fine  beef, 
oubtedly,  Calif(»rnia  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  stock  growing  countries  in 
world — and  will  he,  after  these  great,  slovenly  ranches  shall  have  been  broken 
Dto  neat,  modest  farms,  and  when  the  cattle  shall  be  fed  at  least  three  months 
ich  year  on  roots,  hay  and  sorghum,  or  other  green  fodder, 
le  vullevs  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Kivers  are  exceedingly  deep  and  fertile, 
their  productiveness  in  this  vicinity  almost  surpasses  belief  1  visited  this 
linsr,  ill  the  suburbs,  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards,  of  rarely  equaled  fruitful- 
I'he  on-hnnl  of  Mr.  Briggs,  for  example,  covers  ICO  acres,  all  in  young  fruit, 
ably  one  half  peaches.  He  has  had  a  squad  of  thirty  or  forty  men  picking 
boxing  peaches  for  the  last  month,  yet  his  fruit  by  the  cartload  npens  and  rots 
.thered.  The  wiijrons  which  convey  it  to  the  mines  have  their  regular  stations 
relays  of  horses  like  mail  stages,  and  are  thus  pulled  sixty  miles  up  rough 
atiiin  passes,  per  day,  where  twenty-five  miles  would  be  a  heavy  day's  work  for 
3ne  team.  Hot  he  \s  not  sending  to  the  mines  only,  but  by  steamboat  to  Sac- 
fnto  and  San  Francisco  as  well.  His  salos  last  year,  I  am  told,  amounted  to 
KH);  his  net  income  was  not  less  than  $40,000.     And  this  was  realized  mainly 

peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines;  his  apples  and  pears  have  barely  begun  to 
;  his  cherries  will  yield  their  first  crop  next  year.  There  are  of  course  heavier 
growers  in  California  than  Mr.  Briggs,  but  he  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
e  class.  'J'heir  sales  will  doubtless  be  made  at  lower  and  still  lower  prices; 
are  now  a  little  higher  than  those  realized  for  similar  fruit  grown  in  New 
^v;  they  were  once  many  times  higher  than  now;  but,  though  their  prices 
fly  decrease  their  incomes  do  not,  because  their  harvests  continued  to  be  aug- 
,cd  by  at  least  twenty  five  per  cent  per  annum. 

t  me  give  one  other  inst{ince  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  another  district: 
Fallon,  the  mayor  of  San  Jose,  has  a  fine  garden,  in  which  are  some  ten  or 
re  old  pear  trees — relics  of  the  Spanish  era  and  of  the  Jesuit  missions.     The 

being  thrifty  but  the  fruit  indiflerent,  Mr.  F.  had  them  pretty  thoroughly 
cd  with  the  Imrtlctt  variety,  and  the  second  year  thereafter  gathered  from  one 
one  thousand  pounds  of  JWtlett  pears,  which  he  sold  for  $200,  or  twenty  cents 
)ound.     The  other  trees  similarly  treated  bore  him  six  to  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  that  large,  delicious  fruit.  Which  he  sold  at  the  same  price.     And,  every 
since,  these  trees  have  borne  large  yields  of  these  capital  pears. 
St  a  word  now  on  grain.     California  is  still  a  young  state,  whose  industry  and' 
rprise  are  largely  devoted  to  mining;  yet  she  grows  the  bread  of  her  half  a 
on  well-fed  inhabitants  on  less  than  a  fortieth  part  of  her  arable  soil,  and  will' 
year  have  some  to  spare.     J  am  confident  her  wheat  crop  of  1859,  is  over  four* 
ons  of  bushels,  and  I  think  it  exceeds  twenty-five  bushels  for  each  acre  sown, 
ay,  its  price  in  Sun  Frojicisco  is  below  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  it  is  not  likely 
se  very  soon.     Though  grown,  harvested  and  threshed  by  the  help  of  Ihbor* 
Ii  costs  her  farmers  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  month,  beside  board,  it  is 
mainly  grown  at  a  profit;,  and  so  of  a  very  large  breadth  of  barley,  grown* 
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I  instt^ad  of  oat^  as  food  Tnr  worUng;  horaei  anii  nnUlo.     Thoiign  whout  i>  , 

*  tbn  fullest,  1  jutl^u  Ihnl  barley  i«  tlie  lurc^t  nf  nnj  gritin  cn>p  pawn  in  tlie 
;,     It  hfls  neter  failed  In  an,T  sprioua  exl«iit. 

idinn  corn  18  n.it  eitonsiveW  grown;  only  ihc  KumUii  Rlrernnil  one  or  two 
'f  small  vatleyii  are  g«neri>l!y  Nuppoaed  vroll  adnptnil  to  it     And-yel,  I  ner«T 

larger  or  better  oorn  growiuir  tnan  BtanJa  to-duy  ri(!lit  licru  no  tlio  Yuha — not 
w  acres  merely,  but  hundreds  of  Bi;reH  in  a  body.  I  j<id),'i>  that  Qitarlr  all  tbe 
rvales  throu)!hout  the  iiato  woald  produoo  ^ood'eorn,  if  well  treaui). '  On  the 
sides,  irrigation  may  be  neireasary,  but  not  in  the  valleys.  None  has  b«i>n  re- 
ed to  here,  vet  the  yield  ol'  sbeljed  gnin  will  range  between  75  and  100  buah- 
)er  acre.  And  this  is  no  solitary  instance.  Back  of  Oakland,  across  the  buy 
I  fan  Francisco,  !tlr.  Hobarl,  a  f;ood  farmer  from  ilassmchusetis,  showed  (u« 
s  of  heavy  coro  which  he  planted  last  !klay,  after  the  mios  had  cmaed  and  the 
season  fairly  set  in.  since  wliiuh  no  hoc  nor  plow  hail  been  put  into  th«  Bvld; 
tbe  soil  remains  light  and  (Miroui.  while  tliere  are  very  few  weeds.  Not  ona 
I  of  water  has  been  applied  to  this  farm;  yet  hi>re  ans  not  ouly  oom,  but  {iota- 

beots,  etc.,  with  any  nuiuliep  of  young  IViiit  trees,  nil  itrven  and  thrinn)^  by 
ic  of  BubsoilinjE  and  re;>entt>d  plowings  Inet  iprine,  Thn  gronnd  (swfvi)}  was 
:eD  up  early  in  the  winter,  and  orosM-pluwed  whuncvw  wijods  showed  tb^ir 
Is,  until  plnntin;^  time ;  and  this  discipliue,  aided  by  llie  drouth,  hn-i  prevented 
r  startin;^  dnring  the  »ummer.  8ueb  thorough  preparation  for  a  cmp  co^tt 
ething;  Dut,  this  onoe  m;ide,  the  crop  needs  hero  only  to  be  plnntpd  and  hnr' 
fd.     Such  farming  pays. 

he  fig  tree  pxnvs  in  these  vall^i  aido  beside  with  tbe  ";Ppl«;  rips  ligt -w*  now 
ered  dailv  irom  nearly  nil  the  old  Mexionn  gardens.  The  olitis  gmw*  finely 
tulhern  (.alifomia,  nod  I  believe  the  orange  and  lemon  as  well,     [tut  tlie  i^^pe 

fair  to  become  n  ntaplc  throughout  the  litiite,     Almoiit  every  IWmer  whiifeeU 

of  hilt  ftxithold  oa  the  laod  he  cultivates  either  biu  hi>  vineyard  atTeft<ly 
ted,  or  is  preparing  t^i  plant  one,  while  most  of  those  who  have  planted  are  cl- 
ing from  year  to  year,  i  have  looked  through  many  of  those  nneysrd*.  wllh- 
finding  one  that  is  not  thriOy — one  that,  if  two  years  planted,  is  not  nowlnadMl 

fruit.     The  profusion  and  weight  of  the  olujtera  is  marvuloas  to  the  fresh  be- 
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litigation,  enormous  as  it  is,  is  among  the  leaser  eyil  oonseqnenoes  of  this  general 
anarchy  as  to  land  titles. 

Shomd  these  ever  be  settled,  it  will  be  probably  found  advisable  to  legislate  for 
the  speedy  breaking  up  and  distribution  of  the  great  estates  now  held  under  good 
titles  by  a  few  individuals.  There  will  never  be  ^ood  common  schools  on  or  about 
these  great  domains,  which  will  mainly  be  inhabited  by  needy  and  thriftless  ten- 
ants or  dependents  of  the  landlords.  An  annual  tax  oi  a  few  cents  per  acre,  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  opening  of  roads 
through  these  princely  estates,  would  go  far  to  effect  the  desired  encL  But,  whether 
by  this  or  some  other  means,  the  beneficent  end  of  making  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  their  own  landlords  must  somehow  be  attained — the  sooner  the  better,  so  that 
it  be  done  justly  and  legally.  In  the  course  ^of  several  hundred  miles'  travel 
through  the  best  settled  portions  of  this  state,  I  remember  having  seen  but  two 
school  houses  outside  of  toe  cities  and  villages,  while  the  churches  are  still  more 
uniformly  restricted  to  the  centers  of  population.  Whenever  the  land  titles  shall 
have  been  settled  and  the  arable  lands  have  become  legally  and  fairly  the  property 
of  their  cultivators,  all  this  will  be  speedily  and  happily  changed. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  California,  the  dry  and  the  rainy,  the  latter  ex- 
tending from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  April.  During  the  rainy 
reason  are  intervals  of  fine  weather,  in  which  all  the  plowing  and  sowing  ig 
done. 

"  The  mining  interests  of  California  are  vast  and  inexhaustible.  The  state 
abounds  in  mrneral  wealth,  and  in  great  varieties,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  extent  these  riches  may  be  developed.  The  gold  region  embraces  a 
district  of  country  extending  from  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north  to  Kern 
Hiver  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width.  Mining  is  successfully 
carried  on  in  some  t>renty-five  counties,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  this 
gold  region  is  occupied  by  miners  at  the  present  time.'*  From  1849  to  1860, 
it  was  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  600  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
taken  oat  of  the  mines  of  California  and  sent  abroad. 

"  In  a  few  years  California  will  become  a  vast  empire  within  herself  The  peo- 
ple have  the  use  of  all  the  mineral  lands  without  any  cost  whatever,  except  the 
tax  on  their  personal  property,  but  no  mining  claim  is  taxed.  Every  vacant  piece 
of  land  in  the  mines  is  subject  to  location  by  any  one  who  may  wish  to  settle  on 
it,  and  as  long  as  he  remains  his  possessory  right  is  as  good  a  title  as  he  wants. 
'She  mineral/ lands  are  expressly  reserved  from  sale  by  act  of  confess,  ancl  the 
legislation  of  the  state,  so  far,  has  been  to  let  them  alone,  yet  recognizing  the  rules 
vfeach  mining  camp  as  the  law  under  which  the  miners  hold  their  different  kind 
«9f  daima 

The  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  extended  to  California,  and 
persons  settling  upon  the  public  land  can  have  the  benefit  of  them.  Of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  the  state  is  entitled  to  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each 
tewnship,  for  school  purposes.  She  was  granted  500,000  acres  by  congress  for  in- 
^nial  improvements,^  but  a  provision  in  ner  constitution  diverts  them  to  educa- 
tioDal  purposes.  Thus  California  has  over  6,000,000  acres  out  of  which  to  build 
Xtp  her  school  system. 

She  has  also  5,000,000  of  acres  of  swamp  land,  donated  her  by  congress.  This 
land  is  destined  to  become  the  most  valuable  in  the  state.  It  is  all  alluvial  and  of 
inexhaustible  richness.  By  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  any  person  can  locate 
540  acres  of  this  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  by  paying  one  fifth  down  and  the  balance 
in  five  yeara  She  is  thus  the  absolute  owner  of  over  eleven  millions  of  acres,  and 
constituting  a  basis  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  which  perhaps  no  other  state 
can  boast' 

The  population  of  Califoinia,  January  1,  1849,  was  estimated  at  26,000, 
vis:  nativest  of  the  country,  not  including  Indians,  13,000;  United  States 
AmeHcans,  8,000;  and  Europeans,  5,000.     The  whole  namb%t  o^  Ih^ykca 
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rns  proLablj  llien  about  40.000.     Ih  1S52,  a  state  ecnsua  pave  tlia  popuUUtoZ 
3  2t>4,-135.    The  census  of  1S6I)  gave  opopuliition  of  384,770.    ATerylanw 
iroportion  of  the  iulubitanU  are  inaivs  and  of  nilicd  natioualiliuo.     A  Cul- 
foroia  writer  thus  estimutcs  the  number  of  the  vurioua  clnsses  of  the  popu- 
alloti  in  1859: 

"There  may  now  be  125.000  voters  in  tliA  #tat«,  cerlAliilr  mil  mare,  Of  alien 
npn,  Ihcrc  lire  about  15,(100  t'ranohiuen.  7,000  tlpHnUh  Amurimnit,  S.{HX)  llnKmi 
ind  IriBbmen,  4,00(J  Italians, 3,000  GenoaaB,Hnd  0.000  misccIliVDHiu*  KumpMne— 
10,0011  alien  white  men  in  ail  We  bove  Ihi»  170,000  whiCa  mnn,  '^k•^fw  arc 
iO,000  Chinnmen,*  as  ancerlnined  rroin  tbe  oiutom  h«ii»n  biinbs,  Tbis  lieura  in 
nore  einet  tlian  the  cenioa  returoN  will  be.  Tliiia  we  have  2-J0,0U0  idmi,  nf  wb.^m 
.bout  S»,000  (two  (iltliB  reside  in  the  fftrniing  districlM.  ineludin;;  the  cilica,  and 
hroG  llfthfl  in  tbe  mining  dLst^i^tB.  In  tlie  fcinnvr  thorc  ars,  nn  an  av«nic«,  two 
nen  to  a  womao ;  in  the  latter,  five  men  to  a  wutnan ;  so  thut,  in  Iha  fkritiinE  JJ*- 
ticts.  there  will  be  of  wen  and  woinrn.  132,1)00,  luid  Id  Ih*  mininc  distnela, 
58,400,  or  70,400  women  in  the  Btat«.  AM  00,1100  minor*,  includini!  nehuol  chit- 
Iren,  and  we  have  380,400.  To  theae  add  5,000  riv^n'tw  itnd  D.OOO  Indinna.  and  wh 
iBve  395,000  aa  the  total  populatian  of  the  stivM,  The  oiinlnt:  dlatricta  bav#  a 
iTfc  majorit;  of  the  Chinampn  and  aliens;  tbo  rnrmingdi»lrict«  have  a  majnrity 
if  the  citizens,  and  a  larye  majority  of  tlie  women  and  ohildrfn.  Of  the  natJtitv 
if  the  12-),000  Toterg,  I  uiiikf;  the  folluwin^  estimntE,  viz:  40,UW  native  Americnii* 
rom  the  free  sttiles.  30,i>lll>  Amcrioans  t'roiu  the  slave  eCatM,  SS.OOO  lrbhiD?a. 
10,000  GermanR,  and  1(J,{K)0  miacelhniHKia  penonH  oT  funign  birlh,  iadadiAf; 
tritiah,  IIun;xariHna,  Spaniards,  et«.  If  this  estimate  he  eomet,  ydU  irill  penniT* 
bat  our  population  is  very  much  miied.  liut  the  Kn^rlish  kngunue  nrnTaili  eveiy- 
rhere,  and  in  another  generution  it  will   1)0  tbe  mother  tougtin  of  all  the  ohildno 


San  Frascisco,  the  conimeroial  osfiiinl  of  Ciiiifoniia.  is  in  th*  mmc  )tA 
ade  with  Lisbon,  and  nlso  vriih  Hithmond,  Virf;inia,  ami  tJialni 
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San  Francisco,  as  a  town,  is  of  very  recent  origin:  but  the  immediate  vi* 
cinity  has  a  history  datin";  back  to  the  year  1776.  Then  the  Miision  of  San 
Francisco  whs  founded,  which  stood  two  and  a  half  miles  Goulh-irest  of  the 
cove  of  Yerba  Bnena;  at  the  same  time  was  erected  a  presidio  and  a  fort 


HarhoT  of  San  FraneUco. 

«lofig  tbe  mai^in  of  tl)«  Golden  Oate.  In  1835,  the  fir«t  habitation  waj 
veared  on  the  site  of  San  Francisco,  by  Cnpt.  W.  A.  Richardson,  who,  bein<r 
appointed  harbor  niaEler,  erected  a  t«iit  of  a  ship's  foresail,  and  supported  it 
by  foor  redwood  po^ta.  His  huainesa  was  lo  manage  two  schoonera,  which 
broDfiht  produce  from  the  various  niisatona  and  farms  lo  the  sea  going  ves- 
sels that  came  into  the  cove.  In  May,  1836,  Mr.  Jacob  Primer  Lceae  arrived 
in  tbe  cove,  with  the  intentioii  of  eEtablishing  a  mercantile  boaineaa  in  con- 
nection with  partners  at  Monterey.  He  erected  the  first  frame  bouse,  wbich 
was  60  bjr  25  feet,  placing  it  alongside  of  tbe  tent  of  Ricbardaon,  and  on  thft 
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,  i-'  n..lel,  enrner  of  Clay  and  Dnpoi  it -streets.     The  man. 

I  il,"  lili  of  Julj,"niid  the  daynns  celebrated  by  a  praod 
iiiiiubcring  about  60,  consisted  of  the  principal  Mcj' 
,lil'iirliood,  together  with  the  officers  of  two  Ameri- 

■  ~'-l  in  port.     Outside  of  the  building  the  Am 
tiiL'Cther  in  amicable  proximity,  within,  toasts  » 

revniled:  half  a  dozen  iustmments  added  ibeii  en- 
cTicral  enjojmeDt.  two  eis'pouDdera  haid-by  oeca- 
ronts  and  barbed  forth  with  an  emphasis  proper  to 

■  Mibsequentty  married  a  fiater  of  General  Vallcjo, 
Mri..aaion,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1838,  was  bom 

■>ii'ri  of   Vrrhti  Buena,  us  the  place  was  then  called 

■lion  after  built,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  be- 
their  ngents  and  ppiiplc  came  to  fiirtn  ne»rly  the  en- 
I.  Ycrha  Buena  euntained  only  about  a  doieii  hoiiAFB. 
iscd  of  their  property  and  remored  from  the  plare. 
lii'nn  war  threw  it  into  Ameriiyan  hands,  and  it  llien 
,  Hj  the  end  of  April  lS!4S,  the  era  of  the  (fold 
Mil  2IX)  (IwellinKs  and  1,000  inhabitants,  compri»ed 
:iiiil  I'^iiroppan  pmt;fTantB. 

"u'f.  are  an  indispensable  adjaDcl  h>  all  Aner- 
^ippeareil  the  limt  newspaper,  tlie   Catijiimia 
Mild   edited  by  Dr.  E.  P.Jones.     In  the  first 
liiumc'e,  from  the  alcalde,  Mr.  BartleCt, chaog —  - 
:<  ISiicna  to  l^n  Francisco, 
iindpr  the  Amtrican  Aug,  wns  Wasbiogton  A. 
Ill,  being  ordered  to  his  ship,  was  succeeded 
ivin  Drynnt,     Under  Mexican  laws  an  aloalda — -■ 
s,  and  ad ni in isters  Justice  in  ordinaTV  matteiK^^ 
On  the  Amer- 
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of  ihe  finding  of  gold  in  large  quantities  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^ 
Small  parcels  of  the  precious  metal  had  also  been  forwarded  to  San  Francisco, 
while  visitors  from  the  mines,  and  some  actual  diggers  arrived,  to  tell  the  wonders 
of  the  region  and  the  golden  gains  of  those  engaged  in  exploring  and  working  it 
In  conseouence  of  such  representations,  the  inhabitants  began  gradually,  in  bands 
and  singly,  to  desert  their  previous  occupations,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
American  Kiver  and  other  auriferous  parts  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley.  Labor, 
firom  the  deficiency  of  hands,  rose  rapidly  in  value,  and  soon  all  business  and  work, 
except  the  most  urgent,  was  forced  to  be  stopped  Seamen  deserted  from  their 
ships  in  the  bay  and  soldiers  from  the  barracks.  Over  all  the  countir  the  excite- 
ment was  the  same.  Neither  threats,  punishment  nor  money  could  keep  men  to 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Gold  was  the  irresistible  magnet  that  drew  hu- 
man  souls  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  rudely  snapping  asunder  t^e  feebler  ties  of 
affection  and  duty.  Avarice  and  the  overweening  desire  to  be  suddenly  rich,  from 
whence  sprang  the  hope  and  moral  certainty  of  being  so,  grew  into  a  disease,  and 
the  infection  spread  on  all  sides,  and  led  to  a  general  migration  of  every  class  of 
the  community  to  the  golden  quarters.  The  daily  laborer,  who  had  worked  for  the 
good  and  at  the  command  of  another,  for  one  or  two  dollars  a  day,  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  flying  to  the  happy  spot  where  he  could  earn  six  or  ten  times  the  amount, 
and  might  possibly  gain  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  times  the  sum  in  one  lucky 
day's  chance.  Then  the  life,  at  worst,  promised  to  be  one  of  continual  adventure 
and  excitement,  and  the  miner  was  his  own  master.  While  this  was  the  case  with 
the  common  ]a)>orer,  his  employer,  wanting  his  services,  suddenly  found  his  occu- 
pation at  an  end;  while  shopkeepers  and  the  like,  dependent  on  both,  discovered 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament  The  glowing  tales^  of  the  successful  miners 
all  the  while  reached  their  ears,  and  threw  their  own  steady  and  large  gains  com- 
paratively in  the  shade.  They  therefore  could  do  no  better,  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
even,  for  themselves,  than  to  hasten  after  their  old  servants,  and  share  in  their  new 
labor  and  its  extraordinary  gains,  or  pack  up  their  former  business  stock,  and  trav- 
eling with  it  to  the  mines,  open  their  new  shops  and  stores  and  stalls,  and  dispose 
of  their  old  articles  to  the  fortunate  diggers,  at  a  rise^of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
per  cent  • 

In  the  month  of  ^[ay  it  was  computed  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  people 
had  left  San  Francisco,  and  every  day  since  was  adding  to  their  number.  Some 
were  occasionally  returning  from  the  auriferous  quarter;  but  they  had  little  time 
to  stop  and  expatiate  upon  what  they  had  seen.  They  had  hastily  come  back,  as 
they  had  hastily  gone  away  at  first,  leaving  their  household  and  business  to  waste 
and  ruin,  now  to  fasten  more  properly  their  houses,  and  remove  goods,  family  and 
wR,  at  once  to  the  gold  region.  Their  hurried  movements,  more  even  than  the 
words  they  uttered,  excited  the  curiosity  and  then  the  eager  desire  of  others  to 
accompany  them.  And  so  it  was.  Day  after  day  the  bay  was  covered  with 
launches,  tilled  with  the  inhabitants  and  their  goods,  hastening  up  the  Sacramento. 
This  state  of  matters  soon  came  to  a  head ;  and  master  and  man  alike  hurried  to 
the  placereSf  leaving  San  Francisco,  like  a  place  where  the  plague  reigns,  forsaken  . 
by  its  old  inhabitants,  a  melancholy  solituae. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  ''  Californian  "  published  a  fly-sheet,  apologizing  for  the 
future  non-issue  of  the  paper,  until  better  days  came,  when  they  might  expect  to 
retain  their  servants  fur  some  amount  of  remuneration,  which  at  present  wai  im- 
possible, as  all,  from  the  "*«6«"  to  the  "d«?il,"  had  indignantly  rejected  every 
offer,  and  gone  off  to  the  diggings.  ''  The  whole  country,"  said  the  last  editorial 
of  the  paper,  "  from  San  Francisco  to  I^s  Angeles,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  cry  of  gold  I  gold  ! !  GOLD ! !  I 
—while  the  field  is  left  half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  everything  neglected 
but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to 
the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars'  worth  of 
the  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the  average  for  all  concerned  is  twenty  dot- 
Utr$  per  diem  / '' 

Within  the  first  eight  weeks  after  the  *'  diggings  "  had  been  fairly  known,  two 
knndred  an^  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  reached  San  Francisco  in  gold  dust,  and 
within  the  next  eight  weeks,  six  hundred  thousand  more.    These  sums  were  all  to 
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nilJitional  wipplies  for  the  mines.     Coin  prew  scarce,  anft 

r]y  vTHS  insufficient  lo  Budsfj  the  increased  nanta  of  mni- 

( !()ld  duat,  therefore,  bood  become  a  circulating  mcdimn, 

iiiur  ut  lirst,  was  readilj  received  by  all  classes  at  Eixl^ea 
ititlioritiep,  however,  ivould  only  accept  it  tn  paj'mpnt  of 

I  dunee,  with  the  privilege  of  redemption,  by  {moment  of 

iiiir>i;:ranl8  bei^an  tn  arriTo  in  numerous  bands,  sny  amount 

ii"l,  )irfividei]  always  a.  most  unusually  high  price  was  psid 

I  •   mill  diuBR  who  camiously  had  never  went  to  the  minM, 

:   li  ti  "  Dili  for  rates  varyinj^  from  twelve  to  thirty  dollars 

I       -  were  somewhat  afraid  to  commence  any  heavy 

I.      .i-i  only  for  an   instant     Soon  all  the  labor  tl»t 

.■  I  [1  nniple  request  at  whatever  rates  were  demanded. 

!  i;     .1  :i'  auddeoiy  flocking  in  upon  them,  and  no  prepa- 

i-'[  its  reception.     Buildinff  lots  had  to  be  eurreyed, 

II  ;     f— liills  levelod— hollows, lagoons, and  the  hayitjelf 

:  I  :  I'l^t'il — ^lumbcr,  bricks,  and  all  other  building  mute- 

\'    111  liiriiirily  high  prices — houses  built,  finished  and  fur 

||^  iiTiil  .tiores  etectEd — wharvcB  run  far  ont  into  the  sea— 

«  removed  from  shipboard,  and  delivered  and  shipped  aneif 

iiiiLsand  oUier  IhiDgi  had  all  to  be  done  witliout  a  moment'^ 

inj  lii'fiirH  these  thiniB  were  eoniploted,  the  sand  bills  and 

■'.!■-   i.'.u:   W'-w   iivcrapreod  with  a  multitude  of  ewiTas, 

I     I    .  ;  ■ ,  _  I '  .    I .   ■,  n-j|«  iiiive  with  shipping  and  ■mall  craft 

'    ■  I  '■  ■■  '   iHil  forward — the  unplanted.  ungraded, 

I         I'    1  in^  I.I  .1!'-  iif  dry  snnd  and  dust;  nt  anotheT,  miry 

:i~  ~iii  hi-d  ill  JLorse  and  dray,  and  occasionally  man 

'iim:iii  Ijeings  from  every  corner  of  the  universe  and 

I'll   hiisy,  plotting,  speaking,  working,  buying  and 

I  I  i   wnter  lots,  shiploads  of  every  kind  of  assorted 

I    II-    ■li,  if  they  could — though  that  was  not  often — gold 

~   ri>rii4iiis  Kquarc  leases  in  ellent,  with  their  thou ean da 
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ite  sweetest  charms ;  and  all  was  mad,  feverish  mirth,  whore  fortunes  were  lost 
and  won,  upon  the  green  cloth,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  All  classes  gambled 
in  those  days,  from  the  starchiest  white  neck-clothed  professor  to  the  veriest  black 
rascal  that  earned  a  dollar  for  blacking  massa's  boots.  Nobody  had  leisure  to 
think  even  for  a  moment  of  his  occupation,  and  how  it  was  viewed  in  ChrivStian 
lands.  The  heated  brain  was  never  allowed  to  get  cool  while  a  bit  of  coin  or  dust 
was  lefL  These  saloons,  therefore,  were  crowded,  night  and  day,  by  impatient 
revelers  who  never  could  satiate  themselves  with  excitement,  nor  get  rid  too  soon 
of  their  golden  heaps. 

The  very  thougiit  of  that  wondrous  time  is  an  electric  spark  that  fires  into  one 
great  flame  all  our  fancies,  passions  and  experiences  of  tne  fall  of  that  'eventful 
year,  1S49.  The  world  had  perhaps  never  before  afforded  such  a  spectacle;  and 
probably  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  witnessed  for  generations  to  come.  A  city 
of  twenty  or  tinity  thousand  inhabitants  improvised — the  people  nearly  all  adult 
males,  strong  in  person,  clever,  bold,  sanguine,  restless  and  reckless." 


The  proceedings  of  the  famous  "Vigilance  Committee"  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  excited  the  surprise  of  the  outside  world.  It  was,  however,  an 
organization  that  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  community:  its  acts  were 
justified  by  the  great  body  of  the  citizens,  while  its  members  comprised  tho 
first  men  in  business  and  social  standing  in  the  city. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1851,  the  emigration  to  California  had  been  im- 
mense. Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  strangers  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  had  been  suddenly  thrown  into  this  new  land,  and  scattered 
among  the  newly  established  towns  and  over  the  different  mining  districts. 
The  institutions  of  law,  in  but  a  forming  state,  failed  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection. Among  the  inhabitants  were  a  large  number  of  criminals  and  vile 
men  from  various  countries.  The  most  numerous  and  daring  class  of  des- 
peradoes were  the  convicted  felons  of  the  English  penal  colonies,  who.  having 
"served  their  time,"  early  contrived  to  sail  for  California.  These  "Sydney 
coves,"  as  they  were  called,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  California,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  impossible  to  check  their  crimes. 

Around  Clark's  Point  and  vicinity,  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  rendezvous  cf 
these  villains.  "Low  drinking  and  dancing  houses,  lodging  and  gambling  houses 
of  the  same  mean  class,  the  constant  scenes  of  lewdness,  drunkenness  and  strife, 
abounded  in  the  quarter  mentioned.  The  daily  and  nightly  occupants  of  these 
vile  abodes  had  every  one,  more  or  less,  been  addicted  to  crime ;  and  many  of  them 
were  at  all  times  ready,  for  the  most  trifling  consideration,  to  kill  a  man  or  fire  a 
touf'n.  During  the  early  hours  of  night,  when  the  Alsatia  was  in  revel,  it  was  dan- 
gerous in  tlie  highest  degree  for  a  single  person  to  venture  within  its  bounds.  Even 
Uie  police  hardly  dared  to  enter  there;  and  if  they  attempted  to  apprehend  some 
known  individuals,  it  was  always  in  a  numerous,  strongly-armed  company.  Seldom, 
however,  were  arrests  made.  The  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  place  united  to  save 
their  luckless  brothers,  and  generally  managed  todrive  the  assailants  awaj[.  When 
the  different  fires  took  place  in  San  Francisco,  bands  of  plunderers  issued  from 
this  great  haunt  of  dissipation,  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  money  or  valuables 
lay  in  their  way,  or  which  they  could  possibly  secure.  With  these  they  retreated 
to  their  dens,  and  defied  detection  or  apprehension.  Fire,  however,  was  only  one 
means  of  attaining  their  ends.  The  most  daring  burglaries  were  committed,  and 
houses  and  persons  rifled  of  their  Valuables.  Where  resistance  was  made,  the 
bowie-knife  or  the  revolver  settled  matters,  and  lefl  the  robber  unmolested.  Midnight 
assaults,  ending  in  murder,  were  common.  And  not  only  were  these  deeds  perpe- 
trated under  the  shade  of  night;  but  even  in  daylight,  in  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  country,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  crowded  bars,  gambling  saloons  and 
lodging  houses,  crimes  of  an  equally  glaring  character  were  of  constant  occurrence 
People  at  that  period  generally  carried  during  all  hours,  and  wherever  they  hap- 
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'(.'t  uiiiiini^  rjr  tlio  pUtol.  Ku  deocot  inon  wu  in  siifct;  to  walk  tlio't'fnb 
;  wbilu  at  iill  huDr«,  both  of  uight  and  dn^,  his  pruptrL;  wiu  jrojiontiied 
iarisiii  iiii<i  burglary. 

■'     '    I-,  whoHe  suppusv:!  'miyeity'  U  to  itwful  in  otli«r  RuanlriM, 
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tite  i«i;urilj  tvad)>r«d  wu  idr 
Milutely  vrciKhlcM;  iind  trfusn^ 
wliirnuver  iwanwir.r,  both  prii- 
cilMtl  and  oautlimer  i{QUtl;& 
a|>pramd.  The  pri«nu  llkt- 
wIh  vtrit  ainntl  and  iaMwra; 
it'id  llii>iti;h  (tiled  to  ti*«l4wr 
ini:,  ooiild  nu  longer  Amni* 
tliu  crimds  of  ii|>|ir«heiiM 
ulT'-iiil'-rB.  WhHQ  Ihi-M  mm 
iilliiuiiUily  brtiu^liE  to  trial. mV 
dciiii  cuuld  a  ooDvietinn  hi  ob' 
liiiui'd.  VnitD  tevlinioil  ami* 
on  the  p 
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CISCO."  They  formed  a  constitution  and  selected  a  room  in  which  to  hold  their 
meetings,  which  were  entirely  secret  The  first  person  they  arrested  was  John 
Jenkins,  a  notorious  "Sydney  cove."  He  was  seized  for  stealing  a  safe  on  the  10th 
of  June.  About  10  o'clock  that  night,  the  signal  for  calling  the  members  was 
given — the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company.  Shortly  after- 
ward about  80  members  of  the  committee  hurried  to  the  appointed  place,  and  giv- 
ing the  secret  password  were  admitted.  For  two  long  hours  the  committee  closely 
examined  the  evidence  and  found  him  guilty.  "At  midnight  the  bell  was  tolled,  as 
sentence  of  death  by  hanging  was  passed  upon  the  \^Tetched  man.  The  solemn 
sounds  at  that  unusual  hour  filled  the  anxious  crowds  with  awe.  The  condemned 
at  this  time  was  asked  if  he  had  arnrthing  to  sny  for  himself,  when  he  answered : 
*No,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  1  wish  to  have  a  cigar."  This  was  handed  to 
liim,  and  aflerward,  at  his  request,  a  little  brandy  and  water.  He  was  perfectly 
cool,  and  seemingly  careless,  confidently  expecting,  it  was  believed,  a  rescue,  up  to 
the  hist  moment 

A  little  before  one  o'clock,  Mr.  S.  Brannan  came  out  of  the  committee  rooms, 
and  ascendinir  a  mound  of  sand  to  the  east  of  the  Kassette  House,  addressed  the' 
people.     He  had  been  deputed,  he  said,  by  the  committee,  to  inform  them  that  the 

Srisoner's  case  had  been  fairly  tried,  that  he  had  been  proved  guilty,  and  was  con- 
emned  to  be  han^^ed;  and  that  the  sentence  would  be  executed  within  one  hour 
upon  the  plaza.  He  then  asked  the  people  if  they  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
committee,  when  great  shouts  of  Ay  !  Ay  J  burst  fortn,  mingled  with  a  few  cries 
,of  No  I  In  \hQ  interval  a  clergyman  haa  been  sent  for,  who  administered  the  last 
consolations  of  religion  to  the  condemned. 

Shortly  before  two  o'clock,  the  committee  issued  from  the  building,  bearing  the 
prisoner  (who  had  his  arms  tightly  pinioned)  along  with  them.  The  committee 
were  all  armed,  and  closely  clustered  around  the  culprit  to  prevent  anv  possible 
chance  of  rescue.  A  procession  was  formed ;  and  the  whole  party,  followed  by 
the  crowd,  proceeded  to  the  plaza,  to  the  south  end  of  the  adobe  building,  which 
then  stood  on  the  north-west  corner.  The  opposite  end  of  the  rope  which  was 
already  about  the  neck  of  the  victim  was  hastily  thrown  over  a  projecting  beam. 
tH)me  of  the  authorities  attempted  at  this  stage  of  afiairs  to  interfere,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  They  were  civilly  desired  to  stand  back,  and  not  delay 
what  was  still  to  be  done.  Ihe  crowd,  wnich  numbered  upward  of  a  thousand, 
were  perfectly  quiescent,  or  only  applauded  by  look,  gesture,  and  subdued  voice 
the  action  of  the  committee.  Before  the  prisoner  had  reached  the  building,  a  score 
of  persons  seized  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  and  ran  backward,  dragging  the  wretch 
along  the  ground  and  raising  him  to  the  beam.  Thus  they  held  him  till  he  was 
dead.  Nor  did  they  let  the  body  go  until  same  hours  afterward,  new  volunteers 
relieving  those  who  were  tired  holding  the  rope.  Little  noi*je  or  confusion  took 
place.  Muttered  whispers  among  the  spectators  guided  their  movements  or  be- 
trayed their  feelings.  The  prisoner  had  not  spoken  a  word,  either  upon  the  march 
or  during  the  rapid  preparations  for  his  execution.  At  the  end  he  was  perhaps 
strung  np  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  what  was  so  immediately  coming.  He 
was  a  strong-built,  healthy  man,  and  his  struggles,  when  hanging,  were  very  vio- 
lent for  a  few  minutes."  « 

The  next  execution  which  took  place  was  about  a  month  later,  that  of  James 
Stuart  He  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  transported  to  Australia  for  forgery. 
On  leaving  it,  he  wandered  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  until  he  reached  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed  more  murders  and  other  desper- 
ate crimes  than  any  other  villain  in  the  country.  Before  his  death  he  acknowl- 
ednred  the  justice  of  his  punishment  Ho  was  hung  July  11th,  from  a  derrick  at 
tlie  end  of  Market-street  wharf,  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands. 

One  more  month  rolled  round,  and  Uie  committee  again  exercised  their  duties 
upon  the  persons  of  Samuel  Whittaker  and  liobert  McKenzie,  who  were  guilty  of 
ilvbbery,  murder  and  arson,  and  on  trial  confessed  these  crimes.  The  sheriff  and 
his  posse  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiiSy  took  these  men  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee and  confined  them  in  jail.  The  latter,  fearful  that  the  rascals  would  escape 
throussh  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  prepared  for  the  rescue. 

"About  half  past  two  o'clock,"  says  the  Aanals  of  San  Francisco,  "on  the  after- 
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noon  of  SiinJnj,  tlie  -Zith  of  Anoint,  nn  armei)  pnrly,  consLiliitjr  ot  Ihirtj-Jitl 
inenihars  ')r  tha  Vinilanee  Comtnj^li-ii,  rnn-iMy  Imikp  into  the  jiul.  at  a  Ilinn  whn 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Willimqs  liappem-il  I  ■  l"-  in-'i.:,.,l  nt  ik-volional  i?Kord>Fi  w>tb  ibi 
prJHODera,  amnn);;  w)ii>in  were  \Vlii:t  i'..;-':  llmI  M.'Ki'nuie,  Tin;  slight  dFrdiiiw  ot 
the  jiiilora  nod  jtufirda  wns  of  iin   n^.n!.     'I'ii>-   |>ira'ins  nnmod   wnra  vRUod,  nnd 

bunied  to  and  pliLcod  witliin  n  fiiuili,  !li:it  Iih'I  I n  k«pt  !ii  tvitdineaa  k  rtwittu 

fViim  the  priaoa.  Tho  carriage  i□l^ta^tty  vian  drircn  olF  at  rnlj  BpM'l,  uad  liMflf 
at  the  same  Dit>iueiit  the  ominous  bell  ut  tlie  }  'onuioental  Gnt;ina  (Annpsn*  nifiidlr 
and  loiidlj  tolled  for  the  immeiliiito  OMiemhlnge  ot  the  uommltlee  Bod  thv  Imvli 
itanir  of  the  doomed.  The  whole  populntion  Icitped  nitb  oseitciut^Qt  nt  tht  ihmiikI; 
find  imniRose  croirda  from  tiie  reinole^t  quarter  niin-iod  t<i  Diittwj-slniet  Tlnn 
blocks,  with  the  ncfeNHar;  tMkle,  hod  bcon  hiMtit;  rnptoned  lo  two  buftlMVtndi 
projected  over  the  windows  of  the  ^eat  hall  of  tlie  uommiltec.  Wilbin  ntmttm 
minutes  after  the  arrival  of  tbs  pri^onon,  chRT  "'ore  both  dandling  by  llie  nwt 
fruni  lliexe  beams.  Thu  looio  extrrmitii^!!  of  toe  baltrrii  being  takta  Kitbin  tha 
building  itself  iind  forcitir  held  by  members  of  the  cotiiniitt«e.  I'ull  six  tlwiiutd 
people  were  present,  who  Kept  nn  awful  silcni^D  during  the  Abort  time  th«««  pr<t(rr 
Mtiona  lasled.     But  bh  soon  a*  the  wretuhe"  were  aw  -■         ■  ... 

of  sntii' faction  burst  from  tbe  excited   multitude; 
again. 

This  vrns  the  last  time,  for  yfiitni.  that  tbe  coininittoe  took  or  found  MctKiun  t« 
exercisB  their  functions.  Henceforward  tho  adminislratioD  ^t  justice  nii^t  it 
mfely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  uaunl  irlSdiiJA  Tbe  city  nov  wan  prwtT  nil 
cleansed  of  crime.  The  fate  of  Jonkine,  Stuart.  W^ittakur  and  HuKenKia  «lia«*J 
that  ro);ne9  and  roguery,  of  wbat«ver  kind,  moid  nn  lnngc>r  expect  10  fliwl  a  Mfu 
luTking-plni'e  in  Sun  Kninoisca  Many  of  tha  suspei-tpd,  niid  siirb  nil  wen  wnmrf 
off  by  the  committee,  had  deportod,  and  gone,  KOine  to  oilier  Unda,  and  Huiae  into 
tbe  mining  regions  and  town*  of  tho  inU'rior.  TbiMC.  howcTer.  who  still  olnncto 
California,  found  no  refuge  anywhere  in  tiiu  state.  Prnviciusly,  diOVirenl  onuvt 
lynch  law  bad  occurred  in  Uie  gold  distiiuts,  hut  tliea«  were  suUbiry  iastMtiM 
nbieb  hod  been  ciiuscd  by  tbe  atrocity  of  pnrtieukr  Crimea  When,  how«rpr,>lM 
nitlea  of  baa  Franeisoo  had  started  up,  fully  organiMd,  and  itffn 
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No  sooner,  however,  was  the  work  of  destruction  completed,  than  the  inhab- 
itants rushed  forth  like  so  many  bees,  and  dashing  aside  the  smoking  embers, 
went  to  work  to  build  new  habitations;  wlicn  lo!  in  a  twinkling,  a  fairer 
city  would  arise,  as  it  were  by  magic,  on  the  ashes  of  the  old,  called  forth 
by  the  matchless  energy  and  fertility  of  invention  of  the  most  extr.-iordinary, 
wonder-working  body  of  men  that  had  ever  been  gathered  to  fouud  a  state — 
the  adventurous  and  enterprising  of  every  clime,  self-exiles,  driven  thither 
by  the  eager  thirst  for  gold. 

Before  midsummer  of  1851,  San  Francisco  had  been  visited  bv  six^preat* 
fires,  most  of  them  the  work  of  incendiaries.  By  them  nearly  all  the  old  land 
marks  and  buildings  of  Yerba  Buena  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  total  value  of 
property  destroyed  amounted  to  about  twenty  millions.  The  most  destructive  was 
that  of  the  4th  May,  1851,  when,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  hours,  nearly  2,000 
houses  were  destroyed,  many  lives,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions. 

*'A  considerable  number  of  buildings,  which  were  supposed  fire-proof,  had  been 
erected  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the  solid  walls  of  which,  it  was  thought, 
vrould  afibrd  protection  from  the  indefinite  spreading  of.  the  flames,  when  fire 
should  unhappily  break  out  in  any  particular  building.  But  all  calculations  and 
bopes  on  this  subject  were  mocked  and  broken.  The  brick  walls  that  had  been  80 
sonfidently  relied  upon,  crumbled  in  pieces  before  the  furious  flames;  the  thick 
iron  shutters  grew  red  hot  and  w  irped,  and  only  increased  the  danger  and  insured 
inal  destruction  to  everything  within  them.  Men  went  for  shelter  into  these 
fancied  fire-proof  brick  and  iron  bound  structures,  and  when  tliey  sought  to  come 
brth  again,  to  escape  the  heated  air  that  was  destroying  them  as  by  a  close  fire, 
her  found,  O  horror!  that  the  metal  shutters  and  doors  had  expanded  by  the  heat, 
uid  could  not  be  opened!     So,  in  these  huge,  sealed  furnaces,  several  perished 

niserahly San  Francisco  had  never  before  suflered  so  severe  a  blow, 

ind  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  ignorant  that  she  could  possibly  recover  from 
ta  effects.  Such  doubts  were  vain.  The  bay  was  still  there,  and  the  people  were 
dso  there;  the  placers  of  the  state  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  its  soil  was  as 
ertile  and  inviting  as  ever.  The  frightful  calamity,  no  doubt,  would  retard  the 
riumphant  progress  of  the  city — but  only  for  a  time.  The  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
lisco  were  content  only  to  curse  and  vow  vengeance  on  the  incendiaries  that 
dndled  the  fire,  and  resolved  to  be  better  prepared  in  future  to  resist  its  spreading 
'avages.  After  the  first  short  burst  of  sorrow,  the  ruined  inlmbitants,  many  of 
irhom  had  been  burnt  out  time  after  time  by  the  successive  fires,  began  again,  like 
Jie  often  persecuted  spider  with  its  new  web,  to  create  still  another  town  and 
mother  fortune." 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  being  at  first  a  city  of  strangers,  the  post-ofiBce, 
30  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  steamer  from  the  Atlantic  states  was  the 
scene  of  exhibitions  of  an  interesting  character  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes that  gathered  for  letters,  most  from  loved  ones  at  home,  thousands  of 
xiles  away. 

At  a  distance  they  looked  like  a  mob ;  but,  on  approaching,  one  would  find  that 
iliough  clo«»ely  packed  together,  the  people  were  all  in  six  strings,  the  head  of  each 
bein*;  at  a  delivery  window,  from  whence  the  lines  twisted  up  and  down  in  all  di- 
^etions,  extending  along  the  streets  to  a  great  distance,  the  new  comers  being  at 
Ae  end  of  the  line.  So  anxious  were  many  to  receive  their  epistles  that  they 
posted  themselves  in  the  evening  of  one  day  to  be  early  at  the  window  on  tlie 
■Horning  of  the  next,  standing  all  night  in  the  mud,  often  with  a  heavy  rain  pour- 
Uig  on  their  heads.  *'  Hours  always  elapsed  before  one's  turn  came.  I'o  save  such 
■telay,  sometimes  people  would  employ  and  handsomely  pay  others  to  preserve  places 
'or  Uiem,  which  they  would  occupy,  in  room  of  their  assistants,  when  they  were 
^»proaching  the  loop-holes  where  the  delivery  clerks  stood.  Ten  and  twenty  dol- 
buv  were  often  paid  for  accommodation  in  this  way.  Some  of  these  eager  appli- 
Binta  had  nut  heard  from  their  far  distant  homes  for  many  long  months,  and  'their 
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nn^iiiiim  puHcituile  w;n  even  painful  It  wns  there'i-"  eseocl.'ndy  diatregsinj  to 
iriiii'k  till!  deF<|ii'iidiMi(.-y  with  wliiuh  man;  would  turn  awuj  apon  Reirin^  from  tba 
ddiifn*  cleika  ilie  lift  repeated  and  muoh-dreaded  sentence,  'there  is  nolhin^hen 
fiir  .viiu,'  (In  tlie  pthpr  hand,  it  wmi  equally  pleasitig  to  obsetre  the  cheerful  ind 
lriiiiii|iliiint ''mile,  not  iinfrequentlj  accompanied  with  a  loud  excIaniBtion  (<f  joj, 
_  lliiit  wiiuld  l!;;lit  lip  the  countenance  of  the  auccesBful  applicant,  who  hastens  from 
Ilti'  vviiiilon'i  and  as  irinn  as  lie  can  force  a  paspnge  through  the  crowd,  tears  u^at 
iiiul  iMTiiTiii'nces  tiiri.'nd  the  more  than  welcome  tetter,  every  word  of  which  awotciu 


P  iTRAMKNTO  CiTT  is  the  second  city  in  commeree  and  population  io  Cal- 
iforiiin.  It  is  mi  the  left  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  a  little  below  the  monih 
of  iho  Aiiiirirnii.  In  the  midst  of  a  level  and  fertile  country:  distance,  bj 
water,  IHI  mill'-  X.lv  of  San  Francisco.  It  hae  preat  advantageB  as  a  cen- 
ter of  contmeree,  being  accessible  for  sailing  veiiselB  and  steonters  of  a  large 
fhc  lit  111!  hr.'iM-ins:  both  the  Sacramento  and  its  imporUnt  branch,  lie 
Fciithcr  Itivcr,  i^  nrivigable  for  small  sttamers  far  above  into  the  interior  of 
the  I'liuiiMy.  Il  is  (he  natuml  trading  depot  for  all  the  great  mining  region 
of  ihi'  north  Sacriiinento  valley.  The  site  being  low,  the  city  has  snffered 
in  its  I'iirly  history  by  disastrous  floods  in  the  rainy  season;  it  is  now  pro- 
Itcloil  l)y  Icvcps.      pMiiulution  about  30.000. 

TliG  pitc  id' SiiLTiiii.i'tito  City  waa  originally  in  poaseasioa  of  Capt  John 
A.  Sutler,  a  ijiviss  ;;fiitlemnn,  vrlio  established  himself  in  the  country  ii 
iS'.i'.K  mill  Piiiin  al'icr  built  "Sutter's  Fort,"  tating  possession  of  the  BUrround- 
irig  (•iiunlry  nrider  a  Mexican  grant,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  JWio  Hehilia. 
'■Fnim  lliis  point  he  cut  n  road  to  the  junction  of  Sacramento  and  Amwi- 
ciiii  llivtT:^,  wlioi-i!  he  established  an  embarcadero  (quay,  or  landing  place), 
on  ilii>  -iic  i.r  wl.i^'b  !i;ts  sinre  been  built  the  City  of  Sacramento.     Herek 
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from  thence  tliey  rnpidlj  extended  to  the  different  gold  districts,  bo  that  by 
midsuiumer  they  amounted  to  many  thousands.  At  first  the  general  gains 
of  the  miners,  though  great,  were  nothing  to  what  was  shortly  after  col- 
lected. The  average  was  usaally  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day.  Some 
net  with  eztraordinurj  sucoesa. 

"  Well  nuthenticnted  accounts  dpsoribed  many  known  peraons  as  avernging  fronl 
one  to  two  hundred  doUara  a  day  for  a  long  period.     Numerous  others  were  said 
to  be  earniu);  from  five  to 
"  eight  hundred  doUiirs  a  day. 

A  piece  of  four  pounds  in 
weight  was  early  found. 
If,  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
a  manwilb  a  piek  and  pan 
did  not  easily  gather  some 
thirl;  or  forty  dollara  worth 
of  dust  in  a  sinxle  day,  he 
just  moved  off  to  soma 
other  place  which  ho  sup- 


tittle  better  about  the  busi- 
ness and  (he  mode  of  turn- 
ing theii^kbor  to  the  most 
profitable  account,  the  re- 
turns were  correB])nndio;[Iy 
increased. 


gold  was  enormous.     One 

Siicce  of  pure  metal  was 
ound  of  thirteen  pounds 
weight  The  coinmon  in- 
strument at  lir»t  made  use 
of  was  n  simple  butcher's 
knife;  and  as  everything 
was  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  and  supply, 
butchers'  knives  suddenly 
went  up  to  twenty  and 
^        g_       ^1,  ^  thirty  doll n re  apiece.     J!ut 

afterward  the  pick  and 
ihoTel  w^re  emptoyci.  The  auriferous  earth,  dug  out  of  ravines  and  holes  in  the 
udes  of  the  muuntJiins,  was  packed  en  horses,  and  carried  one,  two,  or  three  miles, 
to  the  nearest  water,  to  be  washed.  An  average  price  of  this  washing  dirt  was,  at 
this  period,  so  much  as  four  hundred  d<illnrs  a  cart  kmd.  In  one  inntance,  five 
loads  of  puch  earth  sold  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars,  which  yielded, 
after  washing,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Cases  occurred  where  men  carried  the 
earth  in  sacks  on  their  backs  to  the  watering  places,  and  Collected  eight  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  a  day,  as  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  Individuals  made  their 
five  thousand,  teu  thousand,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  space  of  only  a 
few  weeks.  One  man  du^  out  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  six  days.  Three  others 
obtained  eight  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  day.  But  these,  of  course,  were  ei- 
treme  coses,  ^till  it  was  undoubtedlT  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners 
were  earning  such  sums  as  they  had  never  even  seen  in  their  lives  before,  and 
''   r,  woutj  have  appeared  a  downright  fable. 

as  well  as  a  brignt  side,  and  would  be  incomplete  unless 
e  hoppened  to  be  a  'sidkly  si  ■  ■     ■■  ■   •■ 


which,  six  months  earliei 
The  story  has  a  shady 
both  were  shown.     ""' 
;  many  of  thi 


s  sanit  under  fever  and  diseases  of  the  bowels. 


kind  of  labor,  to  which  most  had  been  unaccustomed,  a  complete  change  of  dwV 
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n    1                    n      I, 

sh  It^r  cniitmiie<l  inenUl  exoiiement.  and  Die  excesses  ic 

r     " 

1  d  nq  [  ntkiQ  which  )rolden  piins  induoeil,  added  to  the  nnt 

n  j,l  t  have  existed   in  the  district  nt  different  periods  of 
e  1  aore  bodily  troubles  ujmn   many  or  the  mining  pnpula- 

I)         «            1 

'^•^ 

9%S^ 

man  for  the  fatal  sickness  engendered  by 

his  own   avaricious   exertions.      Jn    Ibe 

T^-^'^S 

wild  race  for  riuhen,  the  invalid  was  Befc 

lected  hyoldcomrndesstillinrudehesJili 

•^^s^ 

i    £^      ^ 

^^f 

tinually  addini;  to  their  store  eouU  b6 
BU>vr.     When  that  wna  the  cs«c  wiifi  old 

^      v^llriMi 

Btranecra  should  care  whether  the  (iek 
man  lived  or  died.     Who  forsootb  amm 
tlie   busy  throng  would  trouble  biaidt 

k   ,    "-^"^ 

*  wl'<^ 

with  the  feeble  miner  that  had  miaailM- 

s^      iB  J 

liited  bin  cnorfiie.',  and  lay  dyin;:  va  ttt 

cnrlheti  a.>or  of  his  lent  orundefihppn*- 

^S    j^ 

'^'KHB 

Icctini:  branch  of  a  tree?     Jlany, notso 

H    iheir  old   homes,  the  living  upwlrii  irf 

If  ^1"" 

%    their  former  selree,  broken  in  conrtilB- 

"^1 

^gA._,j 

S    snti^Bed  thnt   the  diji^^gs  were  not  £1 

^^i     |)JM 

^    abiding  piftccs  for  tbem. 

^T         /i 

t        The  imnleiuptits  at  first  used  in  tli8 
*    process  ut   pold  seokins,  were  oal/  lie 

3fi         *^3p^; 

^hb";^ 

^T-i. 

5    eomuK.n  pieb  und  sliovcl,  and  a  tin  |wn 

W\^M 

^^n 

-    or  wiK)>len  ImwI.     The  Hurifernui  e>(th 

_i 

^Ki' 

;    ivh.>n  di.;:  ml  vv.i"  pol  inli.  the  I»>I,  noJ 
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Provisions  and  necessaries,  as  might  have  been  expected,  soon  rose  in  price 
enormously.  At  first  the  rise  was  moderate  indeed,  four  hundred  per  cent  for  nour, 
five  hundred  for  beef  cattle,  while  other  things  were  in  proportion.  But  these 
were  trifles.  The  time  soon  can^e  when  eggs  were  sold  at  one,  two,  and  three  dol- 
lars apiece ;  inferior  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  at  four  dollars  a  pound  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  barrel ;  medicines — say,  for  laudanum,  a 
dollar  a  drop  (actually  forty  doUars  were  paid  for  a  dose  of  that  quantity),  and  ten 
dollars  a  pill  or  purge,  without  advice,  or  with  it,  from  thirty,  up,  aye,  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  Spirits  were  sold  at  various  prices,  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  a  quart; 
and  wines  at  about  as  much  per  bottle." 

Among  the  modes  of  mining  early  adopted  was  one  termed  "  cayoteing,"  ordrifl- 
ing.  The  word  is  derived  from  cayote^  the  name  applied  to  the  prairie  wolf,  and 
as  used,  means  burrowing,  after  the  manner  of  that  animal  Cayoetin^  was  only 
necessary  in  those  cases  where  the  gold  by  its  superior  weight  had  sunk  throu^ 
the  surface  earth,  until  it  had  reached  the  layer  of  clay  on  the  bed  rock,  often 
many  fathoms  from  the  top.  Having  reached  by  a  shaft  the  "  hard  pan/'  the  miner 
then  ran  passages  horizontally  in  search  of  the  gold,  taking  care  to  prop  up  the 
roofs  of  these  passages.  Often,  however,  these  have  slowly  yielded  under  the  im- 
mense masses  above,  and  buried  the  gold  hunter  beyond  all  human  resurrection. 
Uajoteing  has  been  superseded  by  tunneling.  Tunnels  are  run  into  the  sides  of 
mountains,  following  the  uneven  surface  of  the  bed  rock.  Some  of  these  are  a 
juarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length  and  involve  an  immense  labor  and  expense. 
Prom  them  the  "  pay  dirt "  is  carried  out  of  the  mine  in  carts  drawn  by  mules  over 
railroads. 

The  old  mining  localities  of  California,  the  flats  and  bars  of  rivers,  are  now 
)rettY  much  exhausted,  and  there  is  very  little  of  the  old  modes  of  mining  fol- 
owed,  excepting  by  the  Chinese,  who,  content  with  small  earnings,  take  up  the 
ibandoned  claims.  Tunneling,  quarts,  sluice,  and  hydraulic  mining  are  now  the 
neans  by  which  the  larger  part  of  the  gold  is  obtained.  Through  the  improvements 
n  machinery  and  contrivances  for  saving  the  gold,  the  yield  is  constantly  aug- 
nenting,  and  as  the  ^old  region  of  California  comprises  a  tract  about  as  large  ae 
Jl  New  England,  it  is  presumed  that  the  state  for  100  years  to  come  will  continue 
o  yield  at  least  as  much  a^ since  the  first  discovery — viz:  fitly  millions  per 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  operation  is  hydraulic  mining.    A  heavy  current  of 
rater  is  poured  from  a  hose  and  pipe,  precisely  on  the  principle  of  a  fire  engine, 
ipon  a  side  hilL     For  instance,  "  at  North  San  Juan,  near  the  middle  fork  of  the 
raba,  streams  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  probably  containing  twenty 
neasiired  inches  of  water,  are  directed  against  the  remaining  half  of  a  nigh  hill, 
rhich  they  strike  with  such  force  that  bowlders  of  the  size  of  cannon  balls  are 
tarted  from  their  beds  and  hurled  five  to  ten  feet  in  the  air.     By  this  process,  one 
nan  will  wash  away  a  bank  of  earth  like  a  haystack  sooner  than  a  hundred  men 
tould  do  it  by  old-fashioned  sluicing.     Earth  yielding  a  bare  cent's  worth  to  the 
)an  may  be  profitably  washed  by  this  process,  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
•rater.     As  much  as  $100  per  day  is  profitably  paid  for  the  water  thrown  through 
one  pipe.     The  stream  thus  thrown  will  knock  a  man  as  lifeless  as  though  it  were 
a  grape-shot     As  the  bank,  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  is  undermined  by  this  bat- 
tery, it  frequently  caves  from  the  top  downward,  reaching  and  burying  the  careless 
operator.     Very  long  sluices — as  long  as  may  be — conduct  the  discharged  water 
tway ;  and  it  is  no  matter  how  thick  with  earth  the  water  may  run,  provided  the 
daice  be  long  enough.     It  is  of  course  so  arranged  as  to  present  rimes,  crevices, 
etc.,  to  arrest  the  gold  at  first  borne  along  by  the  turbid  flood.    There  are  compa- 
nies operating  by  this  method  whose  gross  receipts  from  a  single  sluice  have 
reached  a  thousand  dollars  per  day." 

''  In  California  the  whole  art  of  placer-mining  was  revolutionized  by  this  hy- 
draulic process,  and  the  production  of  gold  received  a  fresh  and  lasting  impulse. 
Square  miles  of  surface  on  the  hills,  rich  in  gold,  which  have  lain  untouchea,  now 
yield  up  their  treasure  to  the  hydraulic  miner.  In  that  region,  where  labor  can 
flcarcely  be  obtained,  and  is  so  costly,  water  becomes  the  great  substitute  for  it, 
aod,  a«  We  have  seen,  is  more  effective  and  economical  in  its  action  t\i«X  \Vi«  \\iX^^T 
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of  men.  EioJJ  inch  of  water  which  can  ho  hroufiht  to  bfsr  iitmn  n  p1ac«r  U  mloec! 
be  tlie  representntive,  or  prodiioer,  of  •  c-ortoin  tmount  tit  gold.  WhpT«Ti>r  it  lulls 
upon  the  nuriferous  eurth  it  Iiberftt«B  the  preoioua  iii>?[al,  anil  if  Uie  gold  i*  uni- 
fonulj  diatributed  through  the  earth,  the  amount  produueil  is  direollj  u  ^ 
cfuuntitjr  of  water  wkmL  Ajih  la- 
bor onviiii;  pruutm,  the  reaolt*  ;  ( 
this  incthod  C(imt<are  fnmtaU/ 
with  tiiose  obtoinea  bf  nocbinerj 
ia  the  TniiouB  d«nirtaientB  nf  bn- 
tnoD  induatcj,  irtiere  jmnaal  ta- 
bor bos  been  ciipenBilird, 

It  is  stated  that  at  tbe  doa«  of 
the  jeor  1853  there  wera  6,T3ft 
miles  of  artificial  «a>«r-aourtM 
for  mioing  putposes  in  tbi  otalt 
of  4'iUifnrnia,  cnngtruc-ted  at  ■ 
cost  of  uvcr  13  millioMior  dolUn 
Tl>i«  MtiiQBl«  in  uScIiwT*  uf  wr 
iTul  hundred  nilM  of  new  auiiit 
in  c'uiiriui  of  oon>trucu'ot>,  asd  vf 
tlin  manj  ■ubc'rdiDala  bnuuhM 
of  the  onnnU,  tho  n^grcgUa  len^ 
of  whioh  ia  wtitontfil  at  ant  m* 
Ihoaaand  luilea.  Uust  ortitftcmoli 
bnve  b«en  cunatrnctod  b^  bdirid- 
nals,  or  Hiuoll  ixiinpaniir*  of  fn« 
tiiree  to  t«ii  pnrMiDx,  but  the  wurliA 
compare  in  thrir  mof-nitada  u^l 
cost  with  th«  tnost  rniiortaiil  ih>I^ 
lie  work*.  * 

mualing  is  orer  tlie  moat  wild,  n>ek,T,  nod  pmcipituua  oouo- 
ul  olinamx,  and  plrinsing  duwD  fearl'iil  abjTMca;  trMtIc  work, 


A.  vast  deni  of  this 
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at,  nnd  nfler  traTening  ths  whole  length  of  the  bIuiob,  ue  thrown  out  at 
end.  The  operation,  sa  in  the  hydraiilio  or  hoie  proeeBH,  irith  which  the 
dwnjB  combined,  is  n  continuoui  one,  and  requires  comparatiTel;  little 
■ttention.  except  to  beep  the  sluice  from  ologeing.  In  Mtna  localitieii, 
I  depth  of  the  auriferous  gravel  and  overlying  claj  and  soil  is  not  Kreat, 
water  msT  be  used  to  as  great  ad- 
— —  vantage   in   the   iluioB   aa  under 

preuure.  It  hai  thin  advantage, 
that  the  aurirerouH  earth  may  be 
washed  as  high  up  as  the  source 
of  supply.  The  proeess  is  a  c1ob« 
imitation  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture in  concentrating  gold  iu  the 
depoaiU  along  the  atreama" 

(^arti  mining  is  the  reduc- 
tion to  powder  of  the  vein 
stone,  which  contains  the 
gold,  wbivh  is  extracted  from  the 
powder  by  meaoB  of  water,  quick- 
hilvcr,  etc.  There  are  so  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  wa* 
that  it  is  very  rarely  attended  with 
succGSH,  as  the  expenses  eat  up 
the  profits,  the  gnid  not  uanally 
averaging  more  than  one  oenC  in 
a  pound  of  rock.  The  quart! 
works  at  Allison's  Kanche,  in 
GraKB  Valley,  and  those  at  Fre- 
mont's Kanche,  in  Bear  Valley, 
are  worked  to  great  profit  CoL 
Fremont's  minea  prMuce  go!d  to 
per  annum,  though  at  an  immense 
ine,  it  is  supposed,  containa  10  mil- 
ef  level  of  the  Merced,  from  near 
«  np  a  pyramid  of  gnld-hearing  quarts,  inclosed  in  a  mountain  of 


of  Sfveral  hnndrcd  thousand  dollarv 
mitts,  waterworks,  etc.  His  great  i 
lollars  worth  of  gold  'above  the 


lille,  the  chief  town  of  northern  CaliFoniia,  is  local«d  at  the  juno- 
le  Yuba  and  Feather  Kivcrs,  just  above  their  union  with  the  Sacra- 
lout  40  miles  north  of  Sacramento  City.  It  is  a  well  built  town, 
ly  of  brick,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  direction  of  th« 
mines.  The  country  around  it  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  town 
idly  growing.     Population  about  16,000. 

vicinity  of  Marysville,  and  easterly,  toward  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
ire  the  important  mining  towns  of  Neoada,  Grnu  Valhy,  Auburn, 
h,  Diitmond,  Mera  Springt.  North  of  it,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
the  little  thrivinf;  towns  of  Shafta  City  and  Yrefea,  the  former  de- 
name  from  Mifhnt  Shasta,  in  ita  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  Sacramento- 
.e  highest  mountiiln  in  California,  a  vast  cone  of  bdow  rising  to  the- 
15,000  feet  into  the  blue  above. 

m  dispntes  with  3farysville  the  rcputalJon  of  being  the  third  city  im 
ce  in  the  state :  and  is  the  depot  for  the  southera  mines.  It  is  sit- 
a  bayou  of  Sao  Joai:|uin,  at  tho  bead  of  regular  Bteamboat  naviga- 
ia  48  miles  south  of  Sacramento  City,  and  by  water  125  miles  eaaf 
raiKUGO.     The  channel  is  navigable  for  ■t«amboata  Knd  ^«u«\k-  lA. 


,sy^  «•&  ivij^iii.      t>  iiiiin  1 


ton,  and   213  from   San  Francisco,  is   t 
A  late  visitor  gives  this  d<#cription : 

The  "  Big  Tree  Grove  "  occupies  a  space  e 
being  interspersed  among  them.  The  grot: 
hotel,  to  whom  it  will  prove  a  pretty  fortuo 
Sierra  Mountains,  and  is  elevated  4,500  feet 
ore  of  a  species  unknown  except  in  Califon 

The  bark  is  very  porous,  so  that  it  is  U8e< 
trees  nearly  two  feet  thick!     The  foliage  is 
vitae,  and  the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  smal 
the  cedar,  and  somewhat  like  tbe  redwood  o 
all  these  essentially.     It  is  estimated  by  cal 
which  indicate  the  annual  growth,  that  the 
three  thousand  years  old  I    A  correspondent 
woo<i  and  bark  of  which  he  had  a  specimen 
years  old.     They  are  no  doubt  "  the  oldest  i 
been  made  through  the  grove,  leading  by  th( 
been  named,  and  has  a  label  of  wood  or  ti 
name  and  size.     In  several  cases,  beauti/ul 
ters,  have  been  let  into  the  bark.     There  ar< 
trees,  with  multitudes  of  others  from  a  foot 

Near  the  house  is  the  stump  of  a  tree  tb. 
Tht  stump  is  seven  feet  high,  and  measures 
paced  it,  and  counted  thirty  paces  across  it 
and  around  it,  and  a  floor  laid  on  the  same 
often  had  upon  the  stump,  whose  top  has  b< 
qnadrilles  have  been  performed  at  once  upon 
concert  to  about  fifty  persons  here,  perforn 
stump.     A  portion  of  the  trunk  lies  on  the 
twenty-six  in  number,  have  been  erected,  as 
which  visitors  ascend  its  side  as  it  lies  upon 
job  when  they  cut  down  this  giact     It  was 
holes  with  a  large  auger  to  the  center  and  co 
course  fifteen  feet  deep  each.     Five  men  w* 


J  to  RFl;  feet  oat  of  the  pGrpeniliculnr.  Tt  shnulil  have  bei^n  nnmed  "  The 
mag  I'ower."  It  in  thirtj-three  feet  between  two  roots  that  enter  the  ground 
r  opposite  eides  of  the  ttunk. 


Mammolh  Tret  Grate,  in  the  ValUy  of  the  CilaneTai. 


Th«  nasbnnd  and  Wife"  Beem  vp.tj  affectionnte.  lenninc  toward  endi  otlier"f> 
;  their  topa  touch.  The^  Hre  two  hunilred  and  fiflj  feet  hijclt.  und  aiitj  ewU  in 
amference.  "  The  Fnmily  Group"  consintn  of  two  very  tar^ce  tree*,  (he  fntliir 
Brother,  with  a  family  of  i/roicn  up  children,  twentj-four  in  namber.  around 
n,  nil  large  enonf^h  to  be  of  ape  and  to  rpenk  for  themiiolveg  I  The  fiithi-r  blew 
n  manj  jean  ajco,  bnvine  become  feeble  from  old  nie.  The  trunk  is  liollnw  na 
N  npon  the  gronnd,  ana  would  accommodate  half  a  re^meot  vilb  t^amXjcn. 
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The  clrcuiafcrpnce  i^  nnc  Ijrindred  and  ton  feot,  or  upward  of  (hirty-thrne  dimrn- 
tcrl  Its  higlit  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  as  great  m  that  of  [heduiae  of  St 
Fetcr'n  nt  Kome !  Near  what  wan  the  haae  of  the  trunk,  and  within  Ibo  c«vUt, 
there  is  now  n  never-failing  pond  uf  water,  fed  bj'  a  eprinc;.  ^  Nearlv  half  the  trunk 
is  emhedded  in  the  ground.  The  mother  «till  stands  ftmid  her  obildrvn  and  little 
gnindahildren.     She  327  feet  high,  91  feet  in  drcnmferenco — a  atalel;  old  dame  I 

"  The  Haneback  Ride  "  ia  an  ehl  hollo*  trae  fallen  tud  broken  in  two.  1  rode  iJiningb 
the  trunk  n  diftance  of  75  feet  on  horscbAck.  with  x  good  aiinl  bone,  u  did  nt;  oil*  bIri. 
"  I'licle  Tool's  Cabin  "  is  hollow  litt  lome  dUluica  iboye  ihc  tuM,  and  35  penoiu  an 
lent  ihemiiclt'et  In  the  epacr. 

"  The  MollittrDt  the  Fuieet"  li  90  fvct  round,  and  338  feel  hicb.  To  the  Mghl  of  IIG 
feet  the  bark  hiiB  been  taken  ofT  br  •omaipecnlatur?,  nhui'smed  it  in  aoctioiu  lo  Tuu, 
fiircihibilioii.  The  BlugiiiRob  whieh  t]i«j  ■(trkad  i*  itill  staiidiuc  arumul  tkl  tnmk.  BdI 
BO  imiDUim  was  the  eiie  indii-iled,  that  tliv  Putitiani  wuiild  iiul  liriitt**  it  ■mtt  all  (na 
one  tree,  and  charged  the  eihibltor  with  TaiihM  Irii-ker*,  aud  linud«d  Un  while  Ibing  * 
humbug,  and  as  the  reeult  lie  luit  coniidcialila  ■none]'  lu  hl»  *p«tulaLii».    TIm  me  it  nu* 

In  one  place  we  saw  n  small  part  of  the  trunk  of  what  wu  an  eoormoo*  tr*«,  Bhteh  huJ 
fiillen  proliahlr  ceiiturieii  ngo.  end  becnme  Imbedded  Id  the  culh.  and  so  Umg  ago  iUMt 
haiipen,  tlut  three  vmy  large  treea  had  grown  np  orer  iU  butt  au  lu  tu  inolwe  It  wltb  llusr 
roula  conipletel}'.  It  wse  ludicraiu  lo  see  M  wo  did  in  ona  place,  near  onoof  tba  UlfM 
trees,  a  little  one,  nboui  ino  feel  high.  gmwii'K  frutn  tiie  M«d  of  the  l«scuvc,aiid  wl- 
deritlT  BlartiiiR  with  hieh  hugiei  and  jaathnil  ambition  in  the  race  of  Ii(£  What  tjul: 
thau^ht  1,  Ue  that  little  fellow  betbre  him  to  woi^  himMir  up  SOO  or  400  Imi  u  m<4i  tin 
altitude  or  his  father  and  uiieloi  and  aauti.  Uut  w*  bid  hint  God  iiietd,  aud  I  deaktuh 
if  he  pcreevere^i  he  will  uDadaritaudaspRiuiU)'  erect  as  litt  nncmtora.  and  thiN  Uirnr 
and  veure  hence  he  will  be  *u  object  of  ns  grcui  euHu^itf  and  rcTnwce  to  thfluaho'lnll 
couientteruans-'Hen-uleB"  isuow  tu  lit!  What  will  bo  the  cunditloa  and  pa|«iaii"" 
of  OLiIiromia  and  uf  the  Uilit«il  male^  IhenT 

But,  ieriou«l},  1  ihiiik  1  neier  was  inspired  wilh  greiiler  »"0  lijan  olgcetop  mUti  I 
lonkeii,  IhHn  1  lek  nlicii  1  wntknl  iiliiiut  aoHing  these  iioUe  and  niicient  "  numtiC  lti*i!^ 
eat,"urrstherplriai'<1ia<ir  tlie  wix.d.  Tu  think  tlml  t  utoml  h«*id*uid  loob(id  uaMnnI 
tliB  liiwerlngheiid-i  lit'  Ireei  tlial  «eie  Maiidiii):.  iir  at  l««t  had  begriui  thvir  );re«lfe,  (I" 
Siilomon's  Temple  nii?  uinniaeucedj  that  were  more  than  a  ihousaiid  lean  old  whoi  '^* 
Surior  of  meu  (n>d  Ihc  xidl  at  rolesilxei  were  tiKclxiU  at  tie  pnio'd  of  tbt  Cmii^- 
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doep  vegetable  mold  in  which  to  stand,  and  not  so  much  aa  one  hour's  umbrella  of  cloud 
to  fence  off  the  sun  for  the  whol^  warm  season,  and  a  capacitj  to  live  withal  for' two 
thousand  years  or  more,  may  as  weH  grow  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet 
high  and  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  show  the  very  center  point  or  pith  still  sound 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  hundred  [or  three  thousand]  years,  as  to  make  any  smaller  figure." 


Omltertmlle  and  Mariposa  are  mining  towns,  south-easterly  from  Stockton. 
Near  Mariposa  is  FrenwnCs  Vein^  and  45  miles  east  of  Coultersville  is  the 
celebrated  "  Valley  of  the  Yo-hamite,"  which  is  pronounced  by  travelers  one 
of  the  greatest  of  curiosities.  It  is  a  vast  gorge  in  the  Sierra,  through  which 
flows  the  Merced^  a  beautiful  crystal  stream,  which  rises  high  up  in  the 
Boaa  tains. 

•  .  .  ''Picture  to  yourself  a  perpendicular  wall  of  bare  granite  nearly  or 
cuite  a  »ile  high  I  Yet  there  are  some  dozen  or  score  of  peaks  in  all,  ranging 
nrom  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  valley,  and  a  biscuit  tossed  from  any  of  them 
would  strike  very  near  its  base,  and  its  fras;ments  go  bounding  and  falling  still 
forther.  ....  No  single  wonder  of  Nature  on  earth  can  claim  a  superiority 
over  die  Yohamite.  Just  dream  vourself  for  one  hour  in  a  chasm  nearly  ten 
»#ile6  Wng,  with  egress  for  birds  and  water  out  at  either  extremity,  and  none  else- 
«liere  save  at  these  points,  up  the  face  of  precipices  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high, 
'lie  chasm  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  any  point,  and  tapering  to  a  mere 
^orge  or  canon  at  either  end,  with  walls  of  mainly  naked  and  perpendicular  white 
matte,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  so  that  looking  up  to  the  sky  from  it  is  like 
boking  out  of  an  unfathomable  profound — and  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  Yohamite." 

The  highest  known  cataract  on  the  globe  is  in  this  valley,  the  Yo-hamite  Fallj 
iriiich  tumbles  over  a  perpendicular  ledge,  1,800  feet  at  one  plunge,  then  taking  a 
leecNid  plua^  of  400,  encis  by  a  third  leap  of  600,  making  in  all  2,800  feet,  or  over 
lalf  *  mile  in  descent  The  stream  being  small  looks,  in  the  distance,  more  like 
t  wkite  ribbon  than  a  cascade.  The  Merced  enters  the  valley  by  more  imposing 
smtaraets  of  nearly  1,000  feet  fall  How  many  other  wonders  exist  in  this  strange 
ocality  remains  for  farther  exploration  to  unfold.  *'  The  valley  varies  from  a  quar- 
ier  to  ft  mile  in  width,  the  bottom  level  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
regetetion,  grass  interspersed  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  finest  of  pines  and 
iwergreen  shmbe,  and  me  pure,  clear,  sparkling  Merced  River  winding  its  ways, 
at  its  own  sweet  will,*  through  the  midst  WiUi  its  two  points  of  egress  guarded, 
lO  human  being,  once  placed  here  within  its  rocky  mountain  walls,  could  ever  hope 


Beside  die  mountain  ranges,  with  their  summits  clad  with  everlasting 
■ow,  aod  tlie  beautiful  scenery  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  wonderful 
luritj  of  the  atmosphere,  California  possesses  many  natural  curiosities, 
kmoag  which  are  **The  Geysers,"  or  hot  sulphur  springs,  of  Napa  county^ 
lad  the  "nataral  bridges,*'  of  Calaveras. 

^The  Geysers  are  from  one  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  constantly  in  a  boiling 
liate,  ejecting  water  to  hights  of  10  to  15  feet  Hundreds  of  fissures  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  with  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  vapor  escaping  from  ocean  steamers.  We  condense  the  following  from  Silli- 
man's  Joamal,  of  Nov.,  1851,  by  Professor  Forest  Shepard :  '  From  a  high  peak  we 
•aw  on  the  W.  the  Pacific,  on  the  S.  Mount  Diablo  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  on  the 
K  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  N.  opened  at  our  feet  an  immense  chasm,  from 
which,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  we  distinctly  saw  dense  columns  of 
steam ^sing.  Descending,  we  discovered  within  half  a  mile  square  from  100  to 
200  openings,  whence  issued  dense  columns  of  vapor,  to  the  higiht  of  from  150  to 
200  feet,  accompanied  by  a  roar  which  could  be  heard  for  a  mile  or  more.  Many 
acted  spasmodically,  throwing* up  jets  of  hot,  scalding  water  to  the  bight  of  20  or 
10  feel  Beneath  your  footsteps  you  hear  the  lashing  and  foaming  gyrations ;  and 
m  eatttDg  thzoagn  the  .surfa!ce,  are  disclosed  streams  of  angry,  boiling  water.* 


Near  Vallecita,  na  Ca^tite  oreek,  in  Cnlavcriu  eonntjr,  U  a  strikiag  displaj  of 
Tolcunic  action,  in  the  elmpe  of  what  are  called  Ib^  natural  bridcos:  tiTi:>  immense 
aruhes,  thronn  over  the  abnTe-named  creek,  and  corered  vith  imitatioD*  nf  clue- 
ten  or  Truits  and  flowers,  doabtlMt  formed  when  the  maan  wu  first  upheated  in 
a  molten  Btate,  In  the  same  Ti«imtj  is  'CaTote  CaTe.'  a  deep,  seiDiotrcular  cliasm, 
entered  by  a  perpendu'iilac  descent  of  100  feet,  and  th:>n  proceedinj;  by  a  fraduaJ 
slope  till  jl  reaches  n  depih  of  nearly  200  feet  below  the  surface,  where  you  cotno 
to  n,  chamber  called  "  1  he  Cathednil."  from  its  eontatniog  two  atonea  resembling 
bells,  which,  trheti  struck,  produoe  a  chiming  souod.  Proceeding  100  feel  farther, 
always  an  the  descent,  a  lake  iB  remohed  of  ^eat  depth,  and  apparently  corering 
many  aores ;  but  the  exploration  has  not  jet  been  carrieil  beyona  this  point  The 
roof  of  the  care  is  studded  with  Rtalaotitea,  assuming  various  fantastic  (brms." 

Brnen'a  is  30  miles  from  San  Franoisi^o,  OD  tbe  Striuts  of  CaTfjuioeK. 
Yessels  of  the  tartest  clau  can  reaeh  this  point,  nod  here  the  etcamen  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steiitnship  Line  are  refitted.  Vallfjo  is  a^few  miles  nearer 
8aQ  Franoisco,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanio  slraiui.  B«iiecia,  Vallein  and 
San  Jose  have  been  by  turna  lite  eeat  of  government  of  CalifoniiB.  San 
Jotp.  is  at  tbe  hend  of  the  Sao  FrancisDo  Bay.  aome  50  milen  from  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  Qt  the  cntrnnce  of  a  most  beaallAil  sod  fertile  valley,  and  wai 
long  the  headquarters  of  the  native  Culifornians,  many  of  vhom  owimiI  im- 
mense estates  and  herds  of  wild  eatllc.  The  celohratcd  Neie  Atmaden  quick- 
silver  mine  is  12  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  PaciGc  uoa»t,south  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  important  place  i> 
Monterty,  90  miles  distant.  It  irns,  uilder  Mexican  rule,  the  principal  com- 
mercial  point  in,  and  capital  of  California.  Next  in  order  on  the  coast  are 
Siivta  Barbiini,  Lot  Angela  sod  &in  Oifgo,  llie  latler  490  inileB  from  San 
Francisco,  the  nouthernmost  port  in  the  nlak'.  uud  the  termination  of  l}i6 
branch  from  Texas  of  the  overland  mail  route.     In  the  rear  of  Los  An- 

feleii,  nt  the  distance  of  80  milcB  inland,  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Mount 
t.  Bernnrdioo  is  seen.     It  marks  the  site  of  the  hcnuliful  valley  in  which 

!a  thn  Mnrmnn  Arri1i>i)iPiit  nf  R^rnnrHinn. 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  was  formed  into  a  territory  in  February,  1861,  and  was 
taken  from  Western  Utah.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  October,  1864.  Estimated  area  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  The 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  inclusive  of  the  famous 
Carson  Valley,  is  within  it.  Originally  it  was  called  Washoe,  from 
Mt.  Washoe,  a  peak  over  nine  thousand  feet  high,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Virginia  City. 

Lying  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  the 
country  has  a  very  different  climate  from  that  of  California.     "The 

figantic  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  California  side,  receives  the 
ot  winds  that  blow  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fall  there  in  rain 
and  snow,  leaving  the  opposite  or  eastern  declivity  exposed  to  droughts 
and  freezing  blasts.  Consequently  you  may  find,  at  the  ,samo  time, 
in  the  same  latitude,  and  at  the  same  hight,  mildness  of  climate,  fer- 
tility, vegetable  riches,  in  fact,  summer  rejoicing  on  one  side,  while 
sterrility,  cold  and  winter  exist,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  these  mountains,  whose  sublime  beauty  is  perhaps 
unequaled  throughout  the  world.** 

With  the  exception  of  Carson  valley  and  a  few  small  valleys,  the  whole  country 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  north,  south  and  east,  is,  like  most  mineral  regions,  a  bar- 
ren desert,  and  of  no  value  but  for  its  minerals.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
wood  and  water.  Aside  from  the  timber  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  rftnge, 
the  only  wood  of  the  country  is  a  species  of  scrub  pine,  fit  only  for  fuel  and  to 
feed  the  Fi-Ute  Indians,  for  it  bears  very  nutritious  nuts,  which  constitutes  their 
principal  staple  article  of  food.  This  nut  pine  makes  excellent  fuel  for  steam 
works,  being  exceedingly  hard  and  full  of  pitch.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  mostly  covered  with  sage  brush,  like  garden  sage.  Greasewood,  another  shrub, 
is  also  common. 

Carson  Valley  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  here  in 
1859,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.     He  said: 

This  valley,  originally  a  grand  meadow,  the  home  of  the  deer  and  the  antelope, 
IS  jiearly  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  down  which,  especially  from  the  north  and 
west,  come  innumerable  rivulets,  leaping  and  dancing  on  their  way  to  join  the 
Carnon.  Easily  arrested  and  controlled,  because  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of 
their  beds,  these  streams  have  been  made  to  irrigate  a  large  portion  of  the  upper 
valley,  producing  an  abundance  of  the  sweetest  grass,  and  insuring  bounteous 
harvests  also  of  vegetables,  barley,  oats,  etc.     Wheat  seems  to  do  fairly  here ;  com 
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one  million  people  can  easily  be  grown  here,  wh 
fed  in  the  mountain  vales  north  and  south  of 
\irorks  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  all  the 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  found 
tribates  to  human  or  brute  sustenance  can  be  g 
of  irrigation  than  without  it.  As  yet  we  know  J 
of  water  to  land  and  crops,  and  our  ignorance  ci 
dering.    Every  year  henceforth  will  make  us  wie 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Washi 
mer  of  1859,  there  were  not  one  thousand 
Nevada.  Virginia  City  at  once  sprung 
about  two  hundred  miles  easterly,  in  an 
The  circumstances,  as  told  of  its  discover 

''The  Washoe  silver  mines  were  first  discove: 
an  '  honest  miner,'  who  was  working  for  gold  in 
was  making  $100  a  day  to  the  hand.     As  he  and 
gulch,  it  paid  even  better,  until,  on  arriving  at 
gether,  and  they  struck  a  vein  of  pure  sulphuret 
posed  to  be  coal,  but  observing  that  it  was  very  1 
valuable,  and  sent  one  yf  their  number  to  San  F 
ore  to  ascertain  its  valu&     It  was  given  to  a  Mr. 
to  assay.     Killaley  took  the  ore  home  and  assayc 
ing  that  the  old  man  got  terribly  excited.     The 
found  dead  in  his  b^    He  had  long  been  in 
killed  him. 

Immediate  search  was  made  for  tba  mwiffxka 
since  famous  Comstock  loda.  tlFhere  first  found, 
other  indication  Ift^kotfte  its  presence.  The  fir 
Jfaa  J»de  i^en  first  struck  cave  a  return  of  $265  i 
larger  proportion  of  gold  wan  silver.  Subsequ< 
vein,  as  it  was  sunk  upon,  showed  a  rapid  inorea 
return  was  made  of  $7,000  to  the  tun--$4,000  in 
later  assays  of  choice  pieces  of  ore  have  given  a  i 
this  case  these  ounce  assays  did  not  mislead,  but 
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next  to  San  Francisco,  had  become  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Nevada  was  a  State  of  the  American 
Union,  with  an  estimated  population  of  sixty  thousand.  Her  esti- 
mated mineral  production  tnat  year  was  930,000,000.  Her  patriotism 
was  illustrated  oy  her  sending  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  silver  bricks 
to  the  value  of  $51,500.  This  she  could  afford,  for  a  single  one  of 
her  silver  mines,  the  Gould  &  Cuny,  upon  the  Comstock  lode,  in  1864 
produced  $5,000,000  in  silver,  and  netted  her  stockholders  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  one  million  and  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars!  A  citizen,  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  gives  this  glowing 
description  of  his  town,  which  then  contained  a  population  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand,  American,  Mexican,  European  and  Chinamen: 

Virginia  City  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson, 
the  site  being  a  sort  of  shelving  tfact  of  table-land,  is  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  five  feet  above  the  level  of  sea,  being  .among  the  highest 
cities  on  the  globe.  When  a  stranger  arrives  in  Virginia  City,  and 
obsepves  a  city  containing  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  long  blocks  and  squares  of  brick  and  granite  struc- 
Uires  with  whole  ranges  of  frame  buildings,  and  ascertains  further 
mat  immense  sums  are  daily  being  paid  for  real  estate,  he  naturally 
wonders  whether  growth  in  this  ratio  is  likely  to  continue,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  mines  of  Nevada  will  be  sufficient  ultimately  to  pay  for 
it  all.  But  if  he  steps  into  the  leading  banking  houses  in  the  city, 
and  takes  a  view  of  the  silver  "bricks"  generally  to  be  seen  there,  he 
begins  to  imagine  there  is  something  tangible  in  Washoe  after  all. 
And  if  he  will  next  ascertain  how  many  quartz-mills  are  running  in 
the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City,  and  how 
much  bullion  each  returns  on  an  average  weekly,  he  will  unquestion- 
ably be  led  to  the  conclusion — which  others  ha^  come  to  before  him — 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  Virginia  City  is  only  the  outward  evidence 
of  a  profitable  development  of  the  mines. 

The  streets  are  Macadamized,  well  lit  with  gas,  water  introduced 
through  pipes,  and  it  boasts  of  three  theaters,  devoted  to  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, an  opera-house,  which  seats  in  its  auditorium  some  two 
thousand  people,  and  where  Italian  and  other  operas  of  the  best  com- 
jmsers  are  produced  by  artists  equal  to  any  which  appear  before  the 
audiences  «f  much  older  communities.  The  large  amount  of  wealth 
which  the  earth  i»  bountifully  produces  enables  the  population  of  the 
State  to  provide  themselves  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  civilized 
life.  Stores  of  every  character,  well  suppliwL 'wiih  merchandise  of  all 
descriptions,  hotels,  and  fine  market-houses,  filled  with  an  abunTlance 
of  game,  meats  and  vegetables,  attract  the  eye  on  every  side.  The 
churches  of  various  denominations,  and  school-houses,  attended  daily 
by  nearly  a  thousand  children,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  An  excellent  volunteer  fire  department,  police 
force,  and  the  working  of  a  good  municipal  government,  are  no  less 
attractive  features  of  the  new  city  which  has  so  suddenly- sprung  into 
existence  within  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The  country  around 
is  cut  up  with  mines,  mills,  farms  and  gardens,  while  in  every  section 
the  topography  is  dotted  with  smiling  villages,  and  even  palatial 
private  residences  give  unmistakable  mdications  of  the  thrift  and 
wonderful  enterprise  of  its  hardy  and  industrious  population.    There 


has  been  no  difficulty  an  yet  expcriciiced  in  ubtBJiiing  labor  for  mintng 
oput-iktians.  Tlio  sup|>Iy  is  fully  equal  to  the  (kmand  at  a&y  and  all 
timeB.  Good  mining  Jiandn  i-ct^iye  usually  four  dolUl's  per  diem, 
whilo  the  tariff  of  prices  for  ordinary  laboring  men  is  fixed  ut  iVom 
throe  to  three  and  a  half  dolIarH  per  day,  payable  in  gold;  amalgii- 
mators  and  engineers  of  mills  receive  from  five  to  eight  dollars. 
Wood  for  milling  and  hoisting  purposes  is  worth  twolva  doUam,  in 
Slimmer,  a  cord,  and  fifteen  in  winter.  Lumber  for  "timbering"  and 
"Bhm-ing"  up  mines,  and  bnildiug  purposes,  may  bo  obtained  at  f>Oia 
fm-ly  to  fifty  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  in  any  quautity  that  may  be 
desired  for  all  practical  purposes.  Fresh  meats  of  the  best  qoulitf 
can  be  had  from  twelve  to  eighteen  centa  a  jmnnd ;  butt*r,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese  and  fruits  and  Tegetablcs  of  all  kinds  raised  in  the  ^tatc,  are 
m  reusoiiablo  in  price  ns  the  sum«  may  be  procured  in  the  vily  ol 
New  York  on  a  specie -paying  biisis. 

The  elevation  of  Virginia  City,  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  llavid- 
son.  is  about  six  thout^and  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ther«  are 
no  I'xLreines  of  lical  or  cold  oxperienced  at  any  season  of  the  year; 
b>it  for  lliu  ivriRon  that  tho  air  at  this  elevation  becomes  r»refi«d, 
nianv  penplc  at  first  find  some  difficulty  in  breathing  as  frooly  am  tbtty 
emil'd  in  a  hi^ver  atnioephen.  PorBOns  nffiictod  wiUi  oetiinmiio  awl 
Inn;;  I'oniplnint.s  find  <:reat  rcJi«f  in  inhaling  tho  rurcSed  air  of  M^ount 
David^ijii.  In  the  viilleys,  liowover,  where  tho  lempci-ature  of  the 
nlnio-jiliore  is  nmro  moderate,  the  objections  raised  by  some  to  iho 
foniur  locality  lor  a  place  of  roaidonoo  is  entirely  overcome.  Tlio 
best  tesi  ol'  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climato  irt  to  be  found  in  the 
fiut  Hurt  there  tire  lew  deaths  in  proportjpn  to  tho  jKipulation.  and 
that  llie  climate  does  not  impair  the  energj' of  settlers,  is  ppovcd  bv 
the  enterprise  and  activity  which  in  Virginia  Cily  ji»  cridont  on  bII 
fiiile»;.  anil   in   the  i-onv.^lnnminv  eomii1n:tiona  of  tho  DtiOlll«  we  m«et 
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ing  the  rock  from  their  claim  in  Virginia  City.  Here  you  hear,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Territory,  the  ponderous  stamps  going  day  and  night  Teams  are  going 
continually  to  the  mine  for  rock  to  be  crushed  aftd  the  precious  metals  extracted. 
The  Winters,  Aitchenson  and  Mead  mills,  and  others,  are  here,  and  it  is  now  quite 
a  place  of  importance ;  it  is  situated  on  Carson  river,  north-east  from  Curry's.  In 
a  northerly  direction,  you  pass  over  a  fine  road,  to  the  half-way  house  toward 
Silver  City,  through  Spring  Valley,  and  begin  to  ascend  what  is  called  the  back- 
bone of  the  range,  on  which  the  Comstock  lode  is  found.  A  fine  rood  has  been 
finished  all  the  way.  You  pass  by  the  Daney  Company's  lode,  and  continue 
along  till  you  come  to  the  Canon,  on  which  road  we  will  pass  the  mills  at  work — 
Gold  Canon  being  the  one  that  drains  Silver  City,  American  Flat  and  Gold  llill. 
The  Canon  is  full  of  mills,  crushing  the  quartz  from  all  the  above  places.  The 
great  want  here  is  water;  but  that  is  being  supplied  in  greater  abundance,  as  the 
Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  Tunnel  Company  drain  the  mines.  On  it  is  located  Silver 
City,  about  half  way  between  Virginia  City  and  Dayton,  on  the  Carson  river. 
Silver  City  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  surrounding  country  for  her  sup- 
port Some  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  country  lie  within  her  limits.  Having  a 
great  abundance  of  granite  and  other  building  material,  fine  blocks  of  buildings 
have  been  erected,  fire-proof,  and  very  substantial;  the  private  residences  are 
tasty,  and  many  are  adorned  by  both  fruit  and  shade  trees.  All  along  the  Canon, 
to  Devil's  Gate,  are  mills  at  work  on  quartz  from  the  various  districts  around. 
French's  mill,  situate  in  American  liavine,  in  Silver  City,  was  built  in  1860 — size 
of  building,  ninety  by  seventy-five  feet  it  has  twenty  stamps  and  sixteen  pans, 
with  an  engine  of  sixty-horse  power,  and  reduces  twenty  to  thirty  tuns  of  rock 
per  day.  There  are  a  great  many  mills  in  this  vicinity  doing  well,  and  a  hundred 
others  could  have  plenty  of  employment  To  a  person  who  never  saw  a  quartz 
mill  at  work,  he  can  have  no  idea  of  the  noise  and  clatter  it  makes ;  the  deafen- 
ing sound,  compelling  great  exertion  to  be  beard ;  and  I  assure  you  a  person 
needs  all  his  breath  here,  for  the  rarefied  air  makes  breathing  pretty  difficult 

Well,  save  your  breath,  an>l  let  us  walk  on  to  American  City — American  Flat-^ 
a  flourishing  phice,  only  a  lew  months  old,  boasting  of  churches  and  hotels. 
Residences  have  been  erected  as  if  by  magic.  Among  the  hills,  west  of  Ameri- 
can Flat,  there  is  a  beautiful  cave  of  alabaster,  from  the  roof  of  which,  when 
first  discovered,  hung  long  pendent  stalactites  of  snowy  whiteness  and  rare  beauty, 
which  visitors  have,  from  time  to  time  carried  away.  The  alabaster  in  this  cave 
is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  pen-knife.' 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  predicted  that  the  improvements  would  be  such  in  this 
region,  that  there  would  be  a  street  lined  with  buildings  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
eight  miles.  There  is  now  no  complete  or  dividing  space  between  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill,  American  and  Silver  City ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  intervening 
Bpoces  have  been  built  up  is  truly  astonishing.  These  facts  are  remarkably  strong 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  main  tttrcet  or 
Virginia  City  will  present  a  continuous  double  row  of  buildings  from  the  north 
end  of  the  city  to  Dayton.     The  next  place  we  reach  is  Gold  Hill  in  the  Canon. 

Gold  Hill  is  emphatically  a  mining  town.  The  ground  underneath  Virginia 
City  h  honey-combed  by  tunnels,  drifts  and  excavations,  which  extend  in  every 
direction.  But  still  there  is  little  to  be  seen  above  the  surface  to  give  a  stranger 
any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  below.  The  streets  and  houses  present  the  same 
appearance  as  the  streets  and  houses  of  any  other  city,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
localities  in  the  outskirts  ef  the  town,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophir  or  Mexican 
lodes,  that  evidences  of  mining,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  are  to  be  seen. 

But  Gold  Hill  presents  a  far  different  aspect  All  along  the  east  side  of  the 
town  huge  piles  of  dirt,  debris  and  pulverized  quartz  are  visible,  which  have  been 
raised  out  of  the  mines  aiid  left  upon  the  ground,  while  the  more  valuable  rock 
has  been  taken  to  the  mill  for  crushing.  In  the  hoisting-houses  erected  over  the 
shafts,  machinery  is  in  constant  operation  night  and  day,  the  screaming  of  steam 
whistles  is  heard,  and  successive  car-loads  of  ore  are  run  over  railroads  up6n 
trestle-work,  and  sent  down  long,  narrow  shutes  into  wagons  below,  with  a  noisk 
perfectly  deafening.  Leaving  there,  and  passing  through  the  town,  the  ears  of 
the  visitor  are  everywhere  assailed  by  the  thunder  of  stamps  crushing  iutbK^ 


mills,  

large  lUHaufnoturinR  villaga  in  the  ^'e«  EiigUnd  States.  The  qatirti  tcnm*  ymi 
see  in  Virginia  Citj  have  uipteA  in  number,  and  in  placasthe  streets  ore  Jtuniod 
wJtb  tbain,  carrying  loudn  of  rich  ore  hi  the  milig  tt  Devil'g  Qate,  Silver  Cii;  and 
Ciirson  Uiver.  As  night  draws  on,  and  a  ahirt  of  bands  takes  place,  the  work- 
men, who,  for  ft  number  of  huur«,  hare  been  nmn^  hundred  feet  under  gruoiid, 
(imbering  up  drifbt,  or  tearing  down  niauei  of  elittering  quarti,  which  erimpuse 
the  ledge,  appear,  und  their  ciinvereation  ia  utterly  unintelligibi"  to  a  stnoiger  na- 
Buquaiuted  with  the  locality  and  condilion  of  (he  diflercnl  aUimn.  Itsmarfca  mm- 
oeniin^  the  Sandy  Bowers,  the  Plulo,  Uncle  Sam,  or  liulliun,  are  Chinese  ti>  him; 
and  be  learns  their  position  and  chamctcr  as  be  would  acquire  ft  knowledge  of 
the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  strange  oitj,  K  Gold  Uiir  preicnts  a  singnlai 
oapcct  in  lite  daj-time,  its  nppanrance  from  the  Divide  at  midnight  J*  abfulittBlj 
Btariling.  Work  at  the  mines,  in  the  hoisting- houses  and  quarti-tuills,  is  carriea 
on  without  intermiBsiun  or  oeMutlon;  and  the  fiushing  of  lights,  the  nnirn  of 
Bteau)  engines  and  machinery,  cnntrastail  with  the  silence  and  gWai  of  th«  sur- 


rounding mountiiini,  make  up  a  ittrange  and  almost  unearthly  pioture,  and  paia 
him  in  mind  of  whnt  ho  has  read  of  tlie  reaidenco  of  the  "  Gentfemnn  In  UlHak." 

The  mines  in  Gold  llitl  proper  are  said  to  be  very  ri«h.  We  visited  some  of 
thorn,  and  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  work  done.  Everything  here  loab 
na  if  fortunes  had  been  spent,  hut  the  rich  rnturns  have -wnrran led  the  outl^. 
Here  we  found  banking  houdss,  refinors,  aMayem,  and  every  busineei  connocted 
with  mining;  every  one  atCendin;;  ta  his  own  business.  We  will  now  go  up  the 
Divide,  between  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City. 

Virginia  City,  aa  yon  see  it,  coming  over  the  Diviile,  has  a  strange  look,  and 
you  are  quite  sEiLrtled  at  the  view  befure  you.  You  are  at  once  astonished  al  the 
Bile  and  importance  of  the  City  of-tho  ilillfl,  a  place  but  of  yesterday ;  now  tvo- 
ond  only  to  San  Francisoo  on  tile  I'aoiHe  cntut 

Virginia  City  only  differs  from  the  Cowne  you  have  passed  through,  becauea  It 
IB  BO  much  larger.  It  ia  built  at  the  foot,  or  rather  on  the  side,  of  Mount  Darid- 
BOn.  All  the  principal  loinee  are  insiJe  the  city'^limite.  The  Gould  Se  t;uri7 
tunnel  is  in  the  vrry  Bonler  of  the  city  (see  Evnns  Man  of  Virginia  City  MioH), 
nlthoui'h  its  mill  ia  t*o  milee  ftwav.     The  citv,  which  lies  on  t(i*  eido  of  Moniil 
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baildiojgji  mad  machinory,  surpassing  ordinary  individual  wealth.  The 
adage  is  here  in  full  force,  that  "it  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine." 
A  late  writer  gives  these  facts  in  regard  to  silver  veins : 

Silver  is  generally  found  in  yeins,  and  henoe  the  deposits  are  far  more  likelj  to 
be  inexhaustible  than  vlofier  ^Id.  The  statistics  of  silver  mining,  in  different 
countries^  olearlj  establish  this  fact  For  oentnries  this  business  has  been  the 
cardinal  interest  of  Mexico;  silver  the  circulating  medium  or  currency  of  the 
country ;  and — ^in  coin  and  bars — a  chief  article  of  export  Since  the  conquest 
of  Cortes,  the  mining  interest  has  been  so  successfully  prosecuted  that  the  most 
trustworthy  statistics  nearly  startle  us  with  suggestions  of  almost  fabulous  for- 
tunes reahsed,  and  with  vague  conceptions  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  that 
country.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  total  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the 
conquest  to  the  time  he  wrote  (1803),  was  $2,027,952,000.'  Other  authorities  rep- 
resent the  sum  as  much  larger,  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  $12,000,000,000. 
And  jet  the  whole  period,  since  the  conquest  of  1521 — nearly  three  hundred  and 
fiffy^ears — has  developed  no  sign  of  the  possible  failure  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico.^  On  the  contrary,  thev  were  never  richer  than  thev  are  to-day.  The 
annual  coinage  of  the  mints  of  Mexico,  at  the  beginning  of  tne  present  century, 
was  not  less  than  $27,000,000.  Our  statistics  for  some  years  past  have  been  less 
complete  and  trustwortHy.  When  a  vein  of  silver  is  found,  it  may  generally  be 
traced  a  long  distance.  The  Vela  Madre^  said  to  be  the  richest  vein  in  Mexico, 
has  been  opened  At  different  points  along  the  strata  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  not  less  than  200  feet  wide.  One  vein  in  Chili  has  been 
followed  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  while  several  of  the  branches  radiating  from 
it  are  thirty  miles  long.  •  When  a  silver  vein  is  sometimes  broken  abruptly,  as  in 
the  mines  of  Chili,  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  found  again,  if  the  miner  patiently  pur- 
sues the  same  general  direction.  In  one  instance,  at  the  mines  ot  ChanarciUo, 
the  vein  was  found  to  be  thus  interrupted  by  a  belt  of  limestone ;  but  by  sinking 
a  shaft  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  through  the  stone,  the  vein  was  struck 
again.  Not  less  than  seven  of  these  belts  have  been  found  to  interrupt  the  same 
mineral  vein,  at  different  points,  and  yet  the  miners  have  failed  of  reaching  its 
final  termination.  The  fact  that  silver  is  generally  thus  deposited  while  gold  is 
not,  must  suggest  to  the  most  thoughtless  observer,  that  of  the  two,  silver  mines 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  permanently  profitable. 

We  now  abridge  from  a  published  account  a  description  of  some  of 
the  other  prominent  mining  districts  of  Nevada,  as  they  were  early 
in  1865 :  • 

The  Esmeralda  District  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  of  Virginia 
City.  Many  good  mines  are  in  the  district,  and  ten  mills  in  operation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores.  A  large  amount  of  silver  bullion  is  weekly  shipped  from 
Aurora,  the  principal  town,  which  has  four  thousand  people,  and  two  daily 
psjpers. 

The  Reese  River  District  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  east  of  Virginia 
City,  on  the  overland  stage  route.  Austin,  the  principal  town,  has  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Nine  mills  are  in  operation,  and  a  daily  newspaper  published.  The 
mines  of  this  region  extend  as  tar  south  as  prospectors  have  ever  ventured  to 
sxplore — some  two  hundred  miles.  Some  veins,  very  rich  on  the  surface,  have 
been  found  outside  of  the  settlements  in  various  directions,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  been  improved,  the  owners  being  poor  men,  and  the  country  being  too  wild 
for  capitalists,  to  venture  into,  while  perhaps  equally  good  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment are  to  be  found  in  more  civilised  localities.  These  ores  are  mostly 
ehlorids,  rodids  and  bromids,  while  in  the  Comstock  veins  the  principal  are  the 
black  and  grey  sulphurets. 

The  Humboldt  District  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  east 
of  Virginia  City,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  near  the  Old  Emi- 
grant road,  down  that  river.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  1860,  but  did 
not  attract  much  attention  until  a  year  or  two  afterward.     There  are  four  or  five 
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Iftr^a  tovna  in  thu  region,  ami  one  or  two  mitt^  ia  □pRrntino.  WikhI  U  very 
■eiiriie,  ami  for  this  reason  reNXteam  milU  have  been  uroiiteJ.  A  oannl,  niMj-'lIv* 
miloA  in  length,  end  oupikble  of  oarrjinj;  water  Bufficisnt  to  run  (ortj  at  tiftr  wutcr 
millK.  i»  anw  neatij  half  oompleted.  As  snoo  is  thii  great  work  ■■  flaitltvl.  % 
number  of  Urge  milla  will  atonoe  be  erected.  The  prium[ial  mine  in  thl»  rvjtiun 
IB  the  Shebo,  which  f  ield«  large  quantities  of  rerr  rich  ore,  much  of  whii*h  U 
sent  to  England  for  reduotioo.  This  ii  the  oldest"  and  best  developed  okiu  (d 
thnt  ret^ion,  but  there  nrc  doubtlets  hundred*  ^uhIIj  h«  aovi,  were  thdf  u  ikor- 
oiigblj  opened.  An  cici^llent  weekly  paper  ia  pabliiiheil  hfiro,  at  Unloo'tillA.  and 
there  are  some  verjr  heavy  tunneling  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  darelopioenl 
of  the  veina  found  in  cortnin  mountains.  The  ores  of  this  dritriet  nn  differcat 
from  tho«a  of  either  Esnernlda  or  Reese  river,  beinj^  arKenliri>rou«,  ^eua  anil 
antimoniiil  ores,  tkinio  of  tha  lead*  of  Ibis  ref;!on  iiro  v«ry  rich  in  gold,  but  En 
this  the;  are  not  peculiar,  as  note  or  less  gold  h  fuund  in  uverj  mining  diMri«(, 
and  in  nearly  all  paying;  veins.  It  ha«  been  eaid  that  the  Iluinboldt  taou(il«iiu 
alone  doubtless  contain  precioaa  metala  sulBaient  to  purchuA  tb«  too  aimpio  of 
all  the  rebel  States,  with  the  Union  and  rebel  jco'ernrnonl  debt  both  thrown  in. 

Tn  Alia  direction  are  aevemi  new  mininj;  distrioCH.  The  moitt  pmmtaitif;  of 
those  are  Pina  Wood,  Mountain  Wells  and  Clan  Alpine.  Jadging  from  nctays 
obtained  froui  rock  taken  from  the  croppinp  of  sonio  "(  thete  velna.  tlicre  is  no 
doubt  but  they  will  prove  imntenisly  raluiiblo.  The  district  is  sitaaied  belweea 
Hutnbuldt  and  the  Reese  river  mines,  ia  well  wiit«r«J,  and  th«  hilti  Dr«  clothed 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  nut  pina.  Clan  JUpine  is  quite  a  new  diatnct,  there  be- 
ing but  n  doten  or  two  of  mineni  there,  but  it  eontuioa  som«  most  nromlslng 
veins.  The  dislriet  is  nbout  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  eant  of  Vireinia  Ci^. 
Mountain   Wells  distriot,  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Virginia   City,  u   another 

Eromi^inj:;,  though  but  little  developed,  mining  region,  t^ine  excellent  vnins  haifl 
esn  opened,  iinJ  quite  a  village  i*  springing  up  in  the  mines.  As  jfet  they  hava 
no  milk     There  h  plenty  of  wood  and  water  in  the  district.     It  is  aituatod  oc 

No  re,>j;ion  in  the  world  cnn  surpass  Nevnda  in  the  abundanee  and  variMy  of  her 
mincrul  produuciooa.     Almost  everywhere  in  tha  i^tale  iron  ore,  of  an  oxcvllent 
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alam.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  found  everywhere  in  the  alkaline  deserts  in  great 
quantities,  also  many  other  curious  mineral  productions. 

In  other  countries  rivers  generally  empty  into  seas,  the  ocean,  or  other  rivers, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Nevada  rivers.  Nevada  rivers  start  off  and  run 
till  they  get  tired,  then  quit  and  go  into  the  ground.  Carson  river  rises  in  the 
Sierras,  runs  off  east,  and  disappears  in  what  is  known  as  Carson  Sink.  I'he 
Trackee  rises  in  the  Sierras,  runs  eastward,  and  sinks  in  Pyramid  Lake.  The 
fiumboldt  comes  from  the  east,  and  disappears  at  Humboldt  Sink  and  Walker 
Biver  sinks  in  Walker  Lake.  None  of  these  sinks  or  lakes  have  any  visible  out- 
lei  What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  would  be  about  as  hard  to  say 
as  to  tell  where  a  candle  goes  to  when  it  goes  out 

An  old  miner  living  there,  used  to  swear  that  here  was  where  the  work  of  the 
creation  was  finished.  He  said  that  '^  late  on  Saturday  evening  the  Almighty 
started  in  to  make  a  tremendous-  great  river.  He  made  the  four  rivers  now  in 
^Washoe  as  the  four  branches  thereof,  and  was  leading  them  along,  intending  to 
bring  them  together  in  one  mighty  river,  which  was  to  empty  into  the  ocean ;  but 
of  a  sudden,  before  He  got  the  branches  together,  night  came  on,  and  the  Lord 
just  stuck  the  ends  into  the  ground  and  quit,  and  they  have  stayed  so  ever  since.!' 

We  conclude  this  artide  with  an  extract  from  a  valuable  and  in- 
Btructive  paper  in  Gazle*8  Pacific  Monthly  for  March,  1865,  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  gf  California  and  Nevada : 

When  the  first  "  fever  "  broke  out  in  California,  placer-digging  was  the  haven 
where  all  were  bound,  and  here,  with  a  pan  or  rocker  as  the  only  **  machinery/' 
millions  per  month  of  the  precious  treasure  were  gathered.  No  one  dreamed  of 
descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  bj  shaft  or  tunnel ;  no  one  imagined  that 
eold  must  nave  a  matrix,  or  be  imbedded  in  rock,  or  could  be  traced  in  the  quarts, 
m  which  it  was  afterward  discovered  to  have  come  from. 

As  the  placer^ligging  gradually  gave  out,  adventurous  spirits  began  to  inquire 
for  "  a  cause"  and  '* a  wherefore,"  and  on  finding  on  the  mountain-sides  bowlders 
containing  streaks  of  gold,  an  immediate  conclusion  was  formed  that  the  yellow 
beauty  must  have  a  mother,  and  that  quartz  must  be  the  womb.  Happy  thought! 
Quartz-mining  superseded  the  placer-digging,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State  a  new 
era  dawned.  Quartz  became  king.  The  mighty  attractions  of  the  placer-digging 
a  short  while  ago  were  forgotten.  And  here,  parenthetically,  I  would  observe, 
that  though  placer-mining  has  lost  interest  to  a  great  extent,  there  are  many  who 
frill  agree  with  me  in  saving,  that  these  diggings  are  yet  valuable,  and  that  the 
#re  has  only  to  be  lookea  for,  and  it  may  be  found  in  large  quantities  and  as  rich 
IS  any  before  worked. 

Gold  quartz  was  the  only  one  known  at  this  time,  and  in  some  sections  was 
found  extremely  rich.  The  Allison  Ranch,  in  Grass  Valley,  California,  for  in- 
itance,  has  ledges  which  might,  perhaps,  be  classed  with  any  mine  in  the  world 
for  richness,  indeed,  ledges  have  been  found  all  over  the  State,  which  have 
fielded  to  the  forCunate  possessors  gigantic  fortunes. 

This  excitement  had  its  day,  and  new  fields  promising  greater  results  were 
sought  Miners,  as  a  class,  especially  those  of  California,  are  impatient  and  too 
eager.  They  wander,  explore,  and  run  from  one  place  to  another.  Kern  River 
htA  its  attractions,  and  on  they  went  helter-skelter.  Gold  Rivjer  and  Frazer  River 
carried  them  off  by  thousands,  to  the  old  tune  of  follow  your  leader,  and  come 
back  bootless.  Broken  in  health  and  penniless,  back  they  came  to  placer-digging, 
where  many  made  their  "  piles  "  out  of  the  very  claims  that  they  had,  a  little 
while  before,  given  up  as  worthless. 

And  now  broke  out  the  Washoe  silver-mining  mania,  and  the  same  results  fol- 
lowed as  at  first  Many  returned  to  placer-digging,  in  California,  again  tired  and 
weary  of  life  and  everything  under  tne  sun.  But  Washoe  had  a  glorious  destiny 
awaiting  her.  She  burst  with  a  blaze  of  glory  upon  the  world;  mines  richer 
than  the  famous  mines  of  Peru  were  found,  ana  the  now  State  of  Nevada,  the 
youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  States,  has  taken  her  rank  as  the  first  silver-mining 
region  in  the  world. 
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tfce  m^rj^^Arr  world  FinanT:*!  cAl?^Uti'r 
i^/p^  f^TOfid  the  rxperieoce  of  f'^nner  tim< 
hterjme»  w^mt  f  en«rm).  m  the  amoant  of  ' 
debt  heenmen  imrjprr  and  more  bordeiraome 
Mfioat  qaetCMOL  The  estrmordiiMrj  proda 
•ad  tbe.probiible  i^;rtMt  iocreMi^  of  tilrer  io 
lfc«  world  to  work  to  dtrit  a  method  to  /go 

To  find  oot  what  chan;r^  mar  be  ezpecte 
ihoM  which  hafe  taken  phM^  in  the  pant 
of  the  preeioQii  raetab  with  that  wbieli  exit 
9omjmr9  the  preaeot  increase  with  that  of  i 

The  aaioont  of  i^old  and  silrer  coin  in  tJ 
tfcarear  1500,  it  evtimated  at  $2->0.0ri0.00a 

The  mines  of  Mexico.  PerOf  and  Boliria  f 
4mnn$i  the  century  ffiilowing.  bringin;^  op  tl 
1700,  the  torn  in  Karope — making  all  allowa 
—had  rinen  to  $i;MlO/XK>.000.  The  proda< 
during  the  eighteenth  centorj  is  estimated  s 
ftl  the  same  time,  a  great  export  of  silrer  to 
img  to  twentj  per  cent — in  a  centorj — and 
Betftls  in  ornaments  and  table  ware.  At  th 
tmrjt  the  whole  known  araoont  of  coin  in  tli 
000.  From  1800  till  1820,  the  annoal  prodo 
OOe,  and  from  1820  to  1848,  aboat  $40,000.0C 

With  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines 
larga  beyond  all  prerioas  examplci  and  alnn 


Oalifomta  and  Aostralia  each  prodaced  I 
and  Rossia  produced  920,000,000. 

The  present  total  production  of  the  world 
000  per  annum,  and  the  present  total  stock  a 
The  average  annual  export  of  silrer  to  India 
000.  In  1857  it  came  up  to  $96,000,000,  whi 
•t  9120,000,000.  Once  exported,  yerj  little  i 
Burope  or  America.     While  the  nrpfiona  mo 
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the  city  of  Mexico,  through  the  Gila,  Washoe,  Oreeon,  Frar.«r  River,  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  and  as  tliej  are  more  explored  and  opened  up,  the  northern  portion  vciW 
prove  as  rich  as  the  southern,  whfch  astonished  the  world  at  former  peribkis. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Washoe,  all  the  resources 
of  modem  science  have  been  taxed  to  iind  out  the  best  way  of  working  cheaply 
ftnd  thoroughly,  the  ores  of  the  different  ranges  and  formations.  All  the  Pacific 
States  abouna  in  the  precious  metals  held  in  qufirtz  rock.  Th^  eoM  or  silver- 
bearing  quartz  runs  in  veins  through  an  entirely  different  rock,  irhi(m  fDrmswuHs 
on  both  sides  as  the  vein  is  worked.  When  a  vein,  or  what  is  called  a  ledge,  i^ 
discovered,  the  discoverer  becomes  the  possessor  of  so  many  (bet,  on  which  he  can 
claim  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  as  many  feet  on  each  side  as  the  mining  laws 
allow.  He  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  hold  good  hii  claim,  as  f«tab- 
hshed  by  the  laws  of  the  district  in  which  his  claim  is  located.  The  recorded 
goes  on  the  ground,  and  if  all  is  correct,  he  issues  hit  eertificarte  (miners'  Iaw8iit*e 
always  respected  in  California  and  Nevada).  The  mines  of  Nevada  have  but  rth 
cently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  capitalists  of  the  world  by  their  known  tMt- 
trends,  extent,  and  cnpability  of  being  worked.  I1ie  western  rainge,  on  which  ilit 
Iktned  Comstock  is  located,  has  many  other  ledges  equally  rich  on  the  same  rattgn 
of  hills  (for  Virginia  has  hundreds  of  ledges  situated  on  Monnt  Davidson  amL 
"Ophir  Rills),  all  of  which  have  become  famous  to  the  world;  and  the  eaiit^i^ 
range  or  Ueene  River,  with  its  ledges,  richer  than  even  the  Comstock  range,  hn 
jn-oved  to  be  full  of  mines,  so  rich,  so  extensive,  that  in  a  few  years  these  mineft 
irill  occnpy,  in  the  eye  of  the  capitalist,  a  most  importatit  spot  in  which  to  inve^ 
liis  surplus  capital. 

The  extraordinary  developments  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  comitries  wfEhhl 
the  confines  and  limits  of  the  ancient  Alta  California,  form  one  of  tlie  grandest 
epochs  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  These  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  have 
not  all  been  of  recent  date.  In  1700  the  rich  mines  of  North  Sinaloa  were 
opened;  in  1730  the  Planchas  de  Plata  of  Arizona,  or  masses  of  native  silver, 
were  found.  Then  we  had  in  1770  the  great  placers  of  Clenaquilla,  to  the  north 
of  llertno^illa,  where  the  immense  chiitpa  of  seventy  pounds)  was  found,  and  sent 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  several  millions  were  picked  up  in  its 
vicinity  in  a  few  years.  After  this  cume  the  discoveries  further  north,  on  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gila  from  the  south,  and  also  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sonora  River,  and  those  of  the  Opasura  and  Yaqui,  which  interlock  with  the  tri- 
J>utarie8  of  the  Gila  in  the  country  of  the  Opatas,  Terahumaras,  Yanos,  and 
Apache:*,  and  which,  by  spasmodic  starts,  yielded  large  quantities  of  gold.  This 
,  section  of  the  present  Arizona,  and  as  far  up  north  as  the  Navajos,  and  east  to 
the  Camanche  range,  is  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Apacharia,  of  which  the  most 
apparently  fabulous  stories  have  been  told,  from  1770  to  1864,  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  immense  mines  and  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver, 
both  in  veins  and  pure  metal,  but  which  are  every  day  proving  the  tiuth  of  the 
accounts  of  the  old  missionaries  and  Gambusinos. 

After  1800,  till  1846,  discoveries  were  made  in  many  places  every  few  years, 
near  all  the  old  mission  settlements  of  Sonora.  In  1825  Captain  Patie  mentions 
that  rich  gold  placers  were  worked  near  Bacunchi,  not  far  south  of  Tucson,  and 
the  price  uf  gold  was  only  eleven  and  twelve  dollars  to  the  ounce.  The  account 
of  Captain  Patie,  who  died  at  San  Diego,  in  1829,  is  the  first  printed  one  we  have 
of  any  American,  or  even  other  parties,  who  came  by  land  to  California  through 
Sonora  or  New  Mexico.  Ije  mentions  several  other  places  in  the  Bacuacbi,  or 
River  San  Pedro  country,  where  gold  was  produced  in  abundance  when  the 
Apaches  were  out  of  the  way.  Again,  from  1838  to  1846,  the  gold  placers  of 
Sun  F*ernando,  near  Los  Angeles,  are  of  public  notoriety  as  jielaing  very  hand- 
tome  returns. 

From  1848  to  1864  the  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  con- 
stant and  of  everyday  notoriety.  The-  prospecters  have  ranged  from  the  Gila, 
mirth  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  interlocking 
branches  of  the  Columbia,  Miss^onri,  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  It  has 
been  of  daily  record  for  the  last  fifteen  years  that  all  this  imihense  extent  oC  <iq>xtl* 
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try,  gives  to  the  irorlJ  Die  kDonIeilj;a  nf  eibnoslleas  millinns  of  treasare,  awtriu^' 
but  the  hand  of  liibor  to  tlirow  it  into  the  channel  iil  coiumerce,  and  the  rouf  to 
population  and  piiwer. 

Not  a  BJDgle  precioun  meUl  or  valuable  mineral  of  trado  or  vcknM  bat  irbat  it 
found  in  abundant  oat«ri>pd,  or  waihingj,  in  all  these  Stkten  and  Tftrritoriea.  A 
yetj  Hingular  and  unlooked-rur  exhibition  has  beongoinKoa  fur  the  last  few  jcara. 
The  explorers  of  Sonoro,  California  and  Nevada  have  tiuen  out  on  proapectinD;  ei- 
peditiona  in  the  deeerta,  mount^ne,  anil  rangee  on  thd  I'aciGo.  white  iboee  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  Uock;  Mountains,  from  the  east,  have  been  graduall;  extending  tbeic 
lines  and  distances  til)  they  now  meet  the  nining  porliei  from  Oregon,  Wavhinjttan, 
and  Nevada,  in  Cariboo,  Idaho,  and  Ul»lj,  1'IiEh  maeciEcent  mineral  empire  ia 
the  most  wenUh  j  and  extended  known  to  ths  world.  It  has  nn  advantage  auseiioT 
to  all  other  mineral  fields,  in  being  in  the  vicinilT  of  sea  navisation,  and  boi  a 
climate  of  unsurpassed  salabrilj.  While  in  the  neighborbond  of  most  of  dtii 
mineral  deposits  the  soil  in  eiceedinglj  fertile,  inviting  the  hufbaodman  to  a  rich 
return  for  liiB  labor,  and  bnundieM  pasture*  to  the  bcrdnionn;  and,  it  maj  be 
added,  that  within  our  metalliferous  ranges,  valleys  exist  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  character;  views  equaled  bj  no  countrj  in  Europe,  will  invite  the 
pleasure-seeker  to  travel  for  health,  recreation,  or  pleasure;  and  a  few  jean  will 


.cv  of  Europe  thronging  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  thej  n. 
Ihe  Continent.  The  borders  of  Lake  Tehoe  or  Bigler  will  be  as  famous  as  th« 
Lake  of  Como,  and  the  t^ierra  Nevada  will  be  olimbed  bj  touristi  as  are  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland.  The  Falls  of  To  Semite  wilt  be  a  .i^ater  wonder  than  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Franoiseo  will  be  dotted  with 
princelj  palaces. 
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tEOON  ia  one  of  the  Pacific  states.  The  name,  Oregon,  itt  from  Oregano, 
panuh  word  for  wild  maijoram ;  and  it  is  from  this  word,  or  aome  other 
Bimilar,  that  ita  name  ia  supposed  to 
have  ariseD.  "But  little  waa  knowa 
of  even  its  coast  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Immediately 
after  the  last  voyage  of  the  renowned 
navigator,  Capt.  Cook,  the  immenae 
quantities  of  eea-otter,  beaver  aDd 
other  valuahle  furs  to  be  obtained  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and 
the  enormous  pricea  which  they  would 
bring  in  China,  was  communicated  to 
civilized  nationa,  and  created  aa  much 
excitement  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
gold  region.  Multitudes  of  people 
ruiihed  at  once  into  this  lucrative 
traffic:  SO  that  in  the  year  1792,  it  is 
flaid  ihat  there  were  twenty -one  vessels 
under  different  flags,  but  principally 
American,  plying  along  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  and  trading  with  the  natives, 
ae  Tth  of  May,  1702,  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  the  ship  Chlumbia,  of  Bos- 
liscovered  and  entered  the  river,  which  he  named  from  his  vessel.  He 
in  reality,  the  first  person  who  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
ircat  river,  and  this  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  country 
ed  by  its  waters  by  the  virtue  of  discovery.  In  1804-'5,  Lewis  and 
:  explored  the  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouci  to  that  of  the 
nbia.  This  exploration  of  the. Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  consti- 
another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country. 
1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  through  their  agent,  Mr.  Henry, 
lished  a  trading-post  on  Lewis  Uiver,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
the  first  establishment  of  civiltied  people  in  this  section  of  country, 
ittempt  was  made  that  year,  by  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Albatross,  of  Bos- 
to  found  a  ttading-post  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia^  foi^.'^  id!'&«a 
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.•u  tjj  oMips  iiuiii  uieiice  K)  v^anton 
the  United  States  to  the  factory  with  merch 
would  then  be  sent  to  Canton,  and  there  excl 
turn  distributed  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  stupendous  enterprise  at  the  time  app* 
from  whom  any  rivalry  could  be  expected,  was 
and  their  means  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  A 
offered  them  one  third  interest,  which  they  decl 
him.     Having  matured  his  scheme,  Mr.  Astor 
geurSj  the  majority  of  whom  were  Scotchmen 
service  of  the  North-west  Company.     Wilson  F 
the  chief  agent  of  the  operations  in  western  Ai 
In  September,  ISIO,  the  ship  Tonquin,  Capt  1 
of  the  Columbia,  with  four  of  the  partners,  ] 
Robert  Stuart,  all  British  subjects,  with  clerks,  t 
uary,  ISll,  the  second  detachment,  with  Hunt, 
also  lefl  New  York  to  go  overland  by  the  Missoi 
ber,  1811,  the  ship  Beavei'^  Capt  Sowles,  with  se 
York  for  the  North  Pacific.     Frior  to  these,  in 
Enterprise^  Capt  Ebberts,  to  make  observations 
prepare  the  way  for  settlements  in  Oregon.     He 
I'etersburg,  who  obtained  from  the  Russian  Ame 
of  supplying  their  posts  in  the  North  Pacific  wit 
in  exchange. 

In  March,  1811,  the  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  Ci 
menced  erecting  on  th^  south  bunk,  a  few  mi 
building:  this  place  they  named  Astoria.  In 
sailed  north  to  make  arrangements  for  trading  ^ 
Astorians  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  n 
ny,  under  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  come  overlan( 
in  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
for  this  purpose,  in  seeking  a  passage  through  the 
obliged  to  winter  there.  Mr.  Thompsoh  was  accc 
Stuart,  who  founded  the  trading  post  called  Okot 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1812),  the 
Astoria,  in  parties,  and  in  a  wretched  condition. 
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and  diftpatclied  the  vessel  to  Canton,  via  the  Sandwioh  Ixlnndf*.  where  he,  in  per- 
son, remained,  and  in  1814,  he  returned  to  AstoVia  in  the  Peddler,  which  he  had 
chartered,  and  found  that  Astoria  wiis  in  the  hands  of  the  North-west  Company. 

When  Hunt  left  in  tlie  Beaver,  a  party  was  dispatched,  which  estnbhshed  a 
trading  post  on  Uie  SjtoLan.  Messrs.  Crooks,  M'Cellan,  and  Robert  Stuart  about 
this  time,  set  out  and  crossed  overhmd  to  New  York,  with  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done.  The  trade  was  in  the  meantime  very  prosperous,  and  a  large  ryiantitj 
of  furs  had  been  collected  at  Astoria. 

In  January,  1813,  the  Astorians  learned  from  a  trading  vessel  that  a  war  had 
broken  out  with  England.  A  short  time  after,  M'Tavish  and  Laroque,  partners 
of  the  North-west  Company,  arrived  at  Astoria;  M'Dou<;al  and  M'Kenzie  (both 
Scotchmen)  were  the  only  partners  there,  and  they  unwisely  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
company  in  July.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clark,  at  tlie  Okonogan  and  Spokan  posts, 
both  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  Washingtcm  Territory,  opposed  this;  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  if  assistance  did  not  soon  arrive  from  the  United  States, 
they  would  abandon  Uie  enterprise. 

il'Tavish  and  his  followers,  of  the  Northwest  Companv.  again  visited  Astoria, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Isaac  Todd,  an  armed  sliip  from  l^ondon,  which 
had  orders* to  take  and  destroy  everything  American  on  the  north-west  coasts* 
N(»Cwithstanding,  they  were  hospitjibly  received,  and  held  private  conferences  with 
M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they  sold  out  the  establish- 
ment, furs,  etc.,  of  the  Pacific  Company  in  the  country,  to  the  North-west  Compa- 
ny, for  about  $58,004.  That  company  were  thus  enabled  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  country. 

Thus  ended  the  Astoria  enterprise.  Had  the  directing  partners  on  the  Colum- 
bia been  Americans  instead  of  foreigners,  it  is  believed  that  they  would,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  have  withstood  all  their  difiicultics.  The  sale  was  considered 
disgraceful,  and  the  conduct  of  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie  in  that  sale  and  (subse- 
quently, were  such  as  to  authorize  suspicions  against  tlieir  motives;  yet  they 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  their  countrymen  and 
old  friends. 

The  name  of  Astoria  was  chanored  by  the  British  to  that  of  Fort  George.  From 
1813  to  1823,  few,  if  any,  American  citizens  entered  the  countries  west  of  tlio 
Rocky  Mountains  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
was  carried  on  by  the  Old  North  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  Astor  was  the 
head;  and  by  the  Columbian  Fur  Company,  formed  in  1822,  composed  mainly  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  were  dissat-^ 
isfied  with  it  The  Columbia  Company  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters  of* 
the  Mississinpi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  were  transferred,  in 
1826,  to  tlie  North  American  Company,  on  the  junction  of  the  two  bodies.  About 
this  time,  the  overland  trade  with  Santa  Fe  commenced,  caravans  passing  regular- 
ly every  summer  between  St  liouis  and  that  place.  In  1824,  Ashley,  of  St  Louis, 
fe-established  comobercial  communications  with  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  built  a  trading  post  on  Ashley's  Lake,  in  Utah.  * 

l^ese  active  proceedings  of  the  Missouri  fur  traders,  stimulated  the  North 
American  Fur  Company  to  send  their  agents  and  attaches  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  although  they  built  no  posts.  In  1827,  Mr.  Pilcher,  o?  Missouri,  went 
throQgh  tlie  South  Pass  with  forty-five  men,  and  wintered  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Colorado,  in  what  is  now  the  north-east  part  of  Utah.  The  next  year  he  pro- 
ceeded northwardly,  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  near  latitude  47 
de|C.  There  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1829,  when  he  descended  Clark  River 
to  Fort  Colville,  then  recently  estiiblished  at  the  falls,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany^  which  had  a  few  years  previous  absorbed  and  united  the  interests  of  the 
3orth-west  Company.  He  returned  to  the  United  States,.through  the  long  and 
circuitous  far  northward  route  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  the  Athabasca,  the  Assina- 
boio,  Hed  River,  and  the  Upper  Missouri.  Hut  little  was  known  of  the  countries 
throagh  which  Pilcher  traversed,  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  concise  narra- 
tifc  The  account  i»f  the  rambles  of  J.  O.  Pattie,  a  Missouri  fur  trader,  through 
New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  California,  threw  some  light  on  the  geogra- 
§hj  of  thoee  countriea    In  1832,  Ci^t  Bonneville,  U.8.A.,  while  on  a  farlough^ 
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led  a  party  oi  one  hunJrpd  men  from  Missouri,  over  the  ninnntninB,  where  he  puMVJ 
more  than  two  jeant  on  the  Columbia  and  Oolurodu,  in  hnatin^  trapping,  utul 
trading. 

Aliuut  the  same  time,  Captain  Wjcth,  of  Mauachustrtti,  &ttetnpt«d  to  rulabliih 
commercial  relations  with  the  countries  on  the  Culumbin,  to  whii^h  tiie  nuoa  a( 
Oregon  tlien  \>cs,iva  to  be  univeTsalljr  applied.  His  plan  wrb  like  that  of  Anliir, 
with  the  ndditionikl  schpino  of  tr&nBporling  tbe  snliuon  of  tbe  OreKOD  rivcK  lo  the 
United  States.  lie  made  two  oTerlnnd  eipeditiona  to  Ore|;DO,  c«tab]i«hed  Fort 
Hall  a*  a  trading  poat,  and  another  utainly  for  Sahin^  purposes,  near  the  mnuth 
of  tbe  Willamette-.  Thin  voheme  failed,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  tbe  Huil«oii'>  Ihj 
Company,  who  founded  the  counter  establishment  of  Fort  Boi«e,  whetw,  oirerinf; 

Smids  tu  the  Indians  at  lower  prices  than  Wveth  could  afford,  oompcllvd  bin  lu 
eeist,  and  he  sold  ont  his  interests  to  them.  Meanwhile,  a  hrifi  be  had  diipotchdl 
frum  Iteston,  arrired  in  tbe  Columbia,  and  returned  with  a  car>;ij  of  SMlt«<l  HaliaoD, 
but  tbe  results  not  belnj;:  auspicioiiB,  the  enterprise  wiiit  abandoned. 

The  Amarienn  traders  beinn  excluded  by  these,  and  other  means  from  Orep"". 
mainly  conlined  tbcmselves  to  the  regions  of  the  head  wntont  of  tbe  CoKiriulo  und 
tbe  Utah  Lake,  where  tbey  formed  one  or  two  small  eHUblishinenta,  and  sometime* 
extended  their  rambles  ns  fbr  wast  as  8an  Francisco  and  Muulerey.  The  r>niab«r 
of  American  huotere  and  IraMiera  thus  employed  west  of  the  Hocky  Moaiilaiiu, 
seldom  exceeded  two  bundred;  wbeTO,  dorin;;  the  greater  part  of  tlie  ymr.  Ihey 
roved  through  the  wilds  in  senreh  of  furs  which  ibev  conveyed  to  tbeir  places  of 
rendcivoua   in  the  mountain  valleja,   and  barterea  with  tbeu  to  tii«  Minonri 

About  tbe  time  of  Wyetli's  expeditions,  were  the  earliest  emlentioBa  1a  Onf!M 
of  settlers  from  tbe  United  States.  The  first  of  those  WM  fimndMl  in  IS34,  in  Hat 
Willamette  Vulli-y,  by  a  bodv  of  Meihodislt  wbo  went  ruunil  l>y  sea  under  th«  iv 
tectiou  of  tlifl  Kev.  Meoxrn.  Les  and  8bepben].  In  that  tBll«>y  a  few  retired  M^ 
Tiinte  of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  were  then  reniding.  nnd  piisnp;d  in  hepilint; 
cattle.     'J'he  Ciingre^'ntlonaliat*  or  Presbyterians   planted  euIuQieii  t  ' 


years  after.in  the  Wivlln-wolla  and  Snokan  countries,  wilb  Messrs.  ParkMT.I^paald- 
tae.  Gray,  Walker,  Eets,  iSniith,  and  Whitman  nx  miKsicinariea. 

In  nil  of  these  places  iiiission  schools  wpro  (wiaUllslieil  for  tbe  inslrodiin  of  tlie 
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nations.  In  1841,  the  coast  of  Orefron  was  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Lieut  Charles  Wilkes.  At  that  time,  Wilkes 
rstimatcd  tho  population  to  be:  of  Indians,  19,199;  Canadians  and  half-breeds, 
r>0();  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  150.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  then 
hnd  twenty-five  forts  and  trading  stations  in  Oregon." 

Oregon  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1848,  and  included  in  its  bounda- 
ries the  present  Territory  of  Washington — an  immense  area  of  about 
250,000  square  miles,  with  an  average  width  east  and  west  of  540,  and  north 
and  south  of  470  miles.  A  state  constitution  was  adopted  in  convention, 
Sept.  18, 1857,  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  9th  of  November  folio  wins:. 
At  the  same  time  tho  question  of  admitting  slaves  and  free  negroes  into  the 
state  was  submitted  to  the  people.  The  vote  on  these  questions  was :  for 
slavery,  2,645  ;  against  slavery,  7,727  ;  majority  against,  5,082;  for  free  ne- 
groes. 1,081;  against  free  negroes,  8^640;  majority  against,  7,559.  The 
constitution  prohibited  negroes,  Chinamen,  and  mulattoes  from  voting;  and 
persons  concerned  in  dueling  ineligible  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit.  On  the 
14th  of  Feb.,  1859,  Oregon  was  admitted  by  congress  as  a  state,  and  with 
greatly  contracted  boundaries.  Its  exlreme  exfent  in  latitude  is  from  42° 
to  4(5^^  12'  N.,  in  longitude  from  116^  45'  to  124°  30'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
It  has  an  average  length,  east  and  west,  of  about  350,  and  width,  north  and 
>oath,  of  260  miles  giving  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles.  The  act 
«^f  admission  gives  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township  for  the  use  of 
schools,  grants  72  sections  for  a  state  university,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlie  public  lands  for  public  roads  and  internal 
improvements  within  the  state. 

Oregon  is  bounded,  north  by  Washington  Territory,  east  by  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, south  by  California  and  Nevada,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  three  section.  The  firsts  or  western  section  is  that  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  This  range  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea  coast  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  and  is  continued  through  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  secondj  or  middle  section, 
is  that  between  the  Cascade  and  Blue  Mountains:  it  comprises  nearly  half 
the  state :  the  surface  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  western  section.  It  is 
generally  a  high  rolling  prairie  country,  destitute  of  timber,  and  but  a  small 
part  of  it  adapted  to  farming.  The  third,  or  eastern  section,  lies  south  and 
east  of  the  Blue  Mountains:  it  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  barren  waste.  The 
Columbia  is  the  great  river  of  the  state,  nearly  all  others  being  its  tributa- 
ries. It  is  navigable  from  the  ocean  120  miles,  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draught : 
from  thence  its  course  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids,  which  will  eventually 
be  overcome  by  locks  and  canals.  During  freshets,  it  is  in  many  places  con- 
fined by  dalles,  i.  e.  narrows,  which  back  the  water,  covering  the  islands  and 
tracts  of  low  prairie,  giving  the  appearance  of  lakes.  The  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia,  94  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Lewis  Fork,  is  a  noted  place,  where 
the  river  passes  between  vast  masses  of  rock. 

The  settled  part  of  Oregon,  and  the  only  portion  likely  to  possess  much 
interest  for  years  to  come,  is  the  first  or  western  section,  lying  between  the 
Cascade  3Iountain8  and  the  Pacific — a  strip  of  country  280  long,  north  and 
south,  and  120  miles  broad,  east  and  west.  A  writer  familiar  with  it  gives 
this  description: 

Western  Oregon,  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Pacific,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
three  valleys,  tnose  of  the  Willamette  (pronounced  Wil-lam'-ette),  Ump<)aa  and 
IlofTue  Hivers.  Tho  first  named  stream  bejrins  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  runs 
west  60  miles,  then  turns  northward,  runs  140  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Colum- 
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b'i:i.  Tne  l.vt  tven  ttp^-in  in  ttie  CuotvJea,  AQtl  run  ireatWHril  to  tbe  <icc«a.  11 
are,  perhitps,  serenil  thoustiad  uinerg  including  Cliinamea,  in  tlie  \ioff*e  It 
VBlloy ;  but  nearly  the  whole  permnoent  rnrtniti^  populuiion  U  in  the  Vantj  of 
Willaiuelle.  TliU  falley,  Ukking  the  wnrd  in  iU  mure  rp»trii;Ce4  seiue  of  tho 
land,  is  rroiu  30  tu  4U  mileti  wide  and  12U  milei  lung     This  ni^  ba  »ud  k>  be 


Umpqun  Kgaia  i«  aep&rated  from  tbe  WillsmsUe  *iUle;  b;  the  Calapooja  M  >ud- 
R,  ftW  about  3,000  raet  high. 

.11  Orcj^n — thnt  ia,  it*  weat«ni  divisiOD,  eioopt  the  low  1  An ds  of  (he  WillnmFtti?. 
pquaand  Itogne  valleje — iucorerad  with  deme  timber,  cbiafljof  conrse-Kmined 
d — euch  n»  Gr,  apruce  and  hemloolc  Id  the  eouth-westcm  corner  ot  the  Ktnto, 
'ever,  th«re  nra  coiigiderabla  foreats  of  whit«  cedar — a  Ui^e  and  beaDtifiil  tree, 
lucing  a  koI^  fine-);rnined  luniber,  and  very  frngrant  with  a  perfume,  wiik;li 
ht  be  imitated  by  iaUiu|£  otturof  rcMei  vrilh  turpentine.  Oak  nnd  ash  ttre  rare, 
irlj  oil  the  trees  are  cuniferoux. 


Oiaiit  Piiiti  of 


I  R(V>iB  raltey  and  alonj;  the  beach  of  the  PaciGu  there  ar«  eitenaive  gold  dig- 
li.     There  are  also  large  seatne  uf  tertiarj  coal   at  Conoe  liar.     There  are  th« 

Tftluabte  minerals  in  tlie  state.  The  scenery  on  the  Ciiluinbia  is  grand,  from 
larwalla,  where  it  first  touches  Oregon,  to  tlie  oi;eari.  1'here  are  five  mountiiin 
■M  ia  the  state,  rising  to   the  region  of  purpetuiil   snow:  Mount  Hood,  13,700 

high;  Mount  Jefferson,  11,900;  the  Three  Sisters,  Mount  Scott,  and  Mount 
AOghlin,  all  about  9,000  feot  high 
le  people  are  genemll;  intelligent,  induitrions  and  moral     There  are  about  a 


n  pewspapers  published  in  Oregon,  all  of  them  «r«ekUes.  Tbe  chief  exports 
•rbent.  Sour,  apples,  butter,  cheese,  salted  salmon,  salted  meats,  and  coals,  nnd 
I  10,000  to  20,1)00  head  of  liorned  cattle  and  sheep  ore  aoouallj  drifen  to  Cal- 

dmon  are  very  abundant  in  the  Calumbia  and  its  brwiohes,  and  those  taken  at 
■DDth  of  the  main  stream  are  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  coast  Tbe  Sshiog  is 
)  chiefly  bj  Indians. 

loh  is  a  brief  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  resources  and  condition  of  OrsEon. 
Bad*  to  oonrej  »  correct  idea  of  tb«  itMo— not  to  kUnwt  ot  detw  emignUion, 


Portland,  the  largest  and  most  importa 
Willamette,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
the  Columbia,  and  overland  from  St.  Louis 
3,000.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  tn 
Portland,  excepting  the  southern  part,  and  1 
City,  of  California.  Portland  lies  120  mi 
being  had  through  the  Columbia,  which  a 
only  9  feet  of  water — scarcely  enough  for 
coast  is  destitute  of  good  harbors. 

Oregon  City  is  12  miles  above  Portland,  ii 
the  Willamette,  which  affords  here,  by  its  £& 
facturing  facilities.  Excepting  at  this  pla 
water  power  is  scarce  in  Oregon,  save  at  poi 

Asforia  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Colui 
This  placed,  so  long  noted  as  an  important  < 
but  a  i'ew  dwellings.  In  this  neignborhood 
long  been  noted  for  their  beauty  and  size, 
theui:  ^*  Short  excursions  were  made  by  mai 
of  these  was  to  visit  the  primeval  forest  of 
sight  well  worth  seeing.  Mr.  Drayton  took 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  the  preceding  plat 
a  good  idea  of  the  thick  growth  of  trees,  an 
forest.  The  soil  on  which  this  timber  grow 
stacles  to  the  agriculturist  are  almost  insupi 
sketch  was  thirty-nine  feet  six  inches  in  circ 
ground,  and  had  a  bark  eleven  inches  thick, 
tained,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  upward  of 
the  tree  was  perfectly  straight."  These  tree 
fifty  feet,  are  without  branches.  In  many 
down,  present  barriers  to  the  vision,  even  wl 
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Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  territory,  with  Kansas,  in  1854,  and 
then  had  the  immense  area  of  336,000  square  miles.  In  February, 
1867,  it  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  gently  rolling  prairie,  and  there  are  numerous 
small  creeks  and  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which  is  timber. 

The  climate  of  Nebraska  is  fayorable,  and  the  atmosphere  pore,  clear,  and  dry. 
The  soil  is  quick  and  lively,  producing  Indian  corn,  wheat,  o«t8,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  sorghum.     Vegetables  of  all  kinds  thrive  well,  and  it  produces  fine  grapes. 

As  a  grazing  country  Nebraska  can  not  be  surpassed,  and  stock  raisins  is  ex- 
iensiyely  carried  on.  The  wild  grass  predominates  here  as  in  Utah,  and  cattle, 
hones,  and  mules  fatten  on  it  very  readily.  The  bottom  lands  abound  with 
rushes,  and  stock  are  often  kept  out  the  whole  winter  trough,  and  are  found  to 
&tten  without  fodder. 

Nebraska  being  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country,  and  also  the  great 
starting-point  and  highway  for  travel  over  the  plains,  her  lands  are  sought  after 
by  immigrants.  In  the  neighborhood  of  good  settlements  the  settler  has  the 
advantages  of  churches  and  schools  already  established.  As  a  general  rule, 
fiums  can  be  bought  at  less  than  the  cost  of  improvements,  owing  to  the  constant 
emigration  to  the  adjacent  gold  mines  of  Colorado  and  Montana.  Timber  and 
stone  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  building  purposes.  Stone  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  several  places. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte.  The  first  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  for  many  hundred  miles  above  the  northern  point  of  Nebraska.  The 
Platte  enters  the  Missouri  Hiver  near  Omaha  City.  This  river  runs  almost  due 
west,  through  a  fine  valley  extending  four  or  five  hundred  miles  through  the  cen- 
ter of  Nebraska,  and  has  always  been  the  favorite,  as  it  has  been  almost  the  only 
route  to  the  new  states  and  territories  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  principal  outfitting  points  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  are  Brownsville,  Nebraska  City,  rlattsmouth,  and 
Omaha.  The  roads  from  these  westward  are  good,  and  all  intersect  at  or  near 
Fori  Kearney. 

The  line  of  emigration  of  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  now  advances  west- 
ward at  an  annual  rate  of  seventeen  miles.  The  teiPritorial  expansion  of  the  pop- 
ulation absorbs  annually  17,000  square  miles,  for  when  population  exceeas 
eight  persons  to  a  square  mile  it  emigrates.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
United  States  have  added,  on  the  west,  eleven  new  states^  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  934,462  square  miles,  and  three  millions  of  people.  With  the  natural,  increase 
of  inhabitants,  consumption  of  territory  for  colonization,  if  it  existed,  would 
increase  in  a  far  greater  ratia  But  it  does  not  exist.  The  western  limit  ofagrir 
euliural  land  in  the  United  States  is  already  reached.  Mr.  J.  A.  MTheelock,  com- 
missioner of  statistics  of  Minnesota,  in  his  annual  report  for  1860,  presents  these 
fusts  under  the  heading  of: 

ABABLE  AREAS  OF  THE  UKITBD  STATES  EXHAUSTED. 

The  extended  explorations  made  within  the  last  few  years  under  the  auspices  of 
ihe  United  States  government,  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  tha 
Rocky  Mountains,  have  revealed  the  startling  fact  in  the  pYi^aioa  oi  ^^  \^xC\\aAl 


.in]  priigrcBsiir  its  pnpiilation  liin  noarly  rooflhod  tUciMtreino 

I  '  L--  .Li  .1  -'.il>le  fur  BcltlemenC,  and  that  the  whole  space  <rt9l 

'  .1'  :^'  n:.:  ■m>!  halfcif  the  entire  Burfaco  of  the  United  ^tatet, 

■-■   .  ■.!  nil   the  exception  of  a.  narrow  belt  of  rich  Innds 

1  iii~  momentous  Tact,  which  is  destined  in  its  results  lo 

<   -I  I] I' mi:  i>{  continental  deTelopment,  and  to  give  a  new  di- 

rii-  iif  trade  flu d  population,  was  first  announced  as  a  posi 

I  'i-<)li;itsor  Henry,  ot  the  SmitbsoDian  Institute,  in  a  lenrnd 

.'   Ill   its  connection  with  agriculture.     From  this  paper  we 

.  Ii:ir!ictcr  of  the  soil  between  the  Mississippi  llifer  and  lliB 

It  (ertilitj.     The  portion  a1«o  on  the  western  side  of  tie 

'!i''  9.Sth  meridian,  incliidin;:  the  states  of  Texas,  IiOuiAiaai, 

.11,1,  and  -Minnesota,  and  portions  of  the  territorle*  of  Knn- 

I'Ttite,  though  abounding  in  pmiries,  and  subject  aecwicm- 

'   "liiile  spsuG  to  the  wsHt,  hetvreen  the  9Sth  meridian  tnJ 

i.  11  hiirrpn  waate,  over  which  the  eye  may  toHia  to  thed- 

I  i/iin,  witli  scaroelj  an  object  to  break  the  iDonotony.    Kmm 

■■■  rliG  I'licilic,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich,  but  narrow  bdl 

iiiiiry  may  ftlso  be  cnnnidcfed,  in  cumpivrison  with  otherpw- 

r  III  1.  a  wilderoeM  unGtteJ  for  the  usen  of  the  hunbandoiM; 

li''  mountain  vnlloys,  as  at  Suit  Lake,  by  means  of  irrigatitm, 

1  IuqJ  may  he  obtained." 

ill  noiite  the  detailed  description  of  Uiis  Ameriaan  Sabin 
iif  Frof  Henry,  upon  this  subject,  are  more  to  ourpurjow. 
tliu  entire  region  wept  of  the  DSlh  degree  of  west  lonplnJf, 
I  n  Bmall  portion  of  western  Texas,  and  the  narrow  honi« 
iiiiutrjor  compamtiTely  little  value  to  the  ngricultnrKl.* 
:  'iii/ih  the  reader  if  we  direct  his  attention  to  the  faal  tbal 
~  Miiitliward  from  l^ke  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  M(fiice>w)ll 
1  I-  of  the  United  States  intn  two  nearly  equal  parU.  wi* 
.ipprcciated,  will  serve  todissipate  some  of  the dreicms  vlii'h 
■■■'■■         -  ■'  ■      ,  p/irt  of  ft- 
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to  test  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  But  aside  from  its  political  effectfli,  it  will 
have  these  important  results  on  the  material  condition  of  the  country.  ].  It  will 
condense  population  within  its  present  limits^  and  thus  add  to  the  wealth  and  social 
power  of  existing  states.  2.  By  placing  a  positive  limitatUm  vpon  the  supply  qf 
western  lands  it  will  largely  enhance  their  value. 

Beyond  the  present  line  of  settlement  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  stock  raising  on  the  immense  prairies,  on  which  now  roam 
countless  herds  of  buffalo,  and  gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  mountains,  must  be 
the  main  supports  of  the  population.  That  these  industries  may  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century  give  birth  to  many  new  states,  and  occupation  for  millions  of  in- 
habitants, is  not  improbable;  but  the  food  to  support  them  will  require  to  be  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  rich  agricultural  country  on  and  near  the  Mississippi 
River.  With  this  condition  in  prospective,  the  ultimate  value  of  these  lands  will 
be  ereatly  enhanced. 

Ihe  population  of  N^raska  is  composed  of  emigrants  from  the  free  states  of 
the  Northwest,  and  ii  now  confined  to  the  eastern  border,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.     In  1860,  Nebraska  had  28,893  inhabitants. 

Omaha  City,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  wide  plateau, 
the  second  tKHtom  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Iowa.  The  site  had  not  a  single  dwelling  in  1854,  and  in  the  fall  of  1866  it  had 
an  estimated  population  of  9,000;  and  with  fine  prospects  for  the  future,  for  here 
begins  the  northernmost  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  writer  of  that  period  thus  speaks  of  this  great  work :  **  At  (9hiaha  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  begina  It  has  as  vet  no  connecting  lines  of  rail  in  any  direc- 
tion. It  conimcncea  in  the  air  o;\  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha, 
and  has  already  streamed  away  toward  sunset,  for  275  miles.  For  thirty  miles 
after  leaving  Omaha,  it  runs  southwest  through  a  rolling  prairie.  Then  it  strikes 
the  great  Platte  Valley,  which  extends  due  west  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, a  distance  of  over  600  miles.  For  this  QOO  miles  nature  has  provided  a  per- 
fectly graded  bed  for  a  railway ^  or  for  forty  railways.  Think  of  a  magnificent 
valley,  600  miles  long  and  from  five  to  twenty  broad,  with  a  uniform'descent  of 
only  six  or  seven  feet  per  mile,  and  level  as  a  barn  floor,  stretching  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  foot  of  the  great  peaks  that  look  down  upon  the  Pacific  slope!" 

This  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  commonlv  known  as  the  Chicago  road,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  which  starts  from  St  Louis.  The  latter  in  the  year  1866 
was  fully  completed  as  far  as  Fort  Riiay  in  Kansas;  while  the  other,  for  some 
distance  east  of  Omaha,  had  no  rail  connection  until  January,  1867,  when  through 
connection  with  Chicago  was  effected,  via  Council  Bluffs. 

It  was  originally  designed  that  the  St  Louis  and  Chicago  roads  should  meet  at 
Fort  Kearney,  but  St  Louis  has  permission  to  take  an  independent  and  more 
southern  route  via  Suiokey  Hill,  running  directly  through  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
she  will  avail  herself  of  it.  As  this  will  result  in  our  bavins  two  Pacific  Railroads 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years,  no  one  will  mourn  over  Uie  departure  from  the 
original  plan.  One  will  run  west  through  central  Kansas;  the  other  through 
central  Nebraska  In  other  words,  one  will  take  the  latitude  of  Chicago,  the  other 
that  of  St  Ix)uis. 

To  each  one  of  these  companies,  Congress%>ans  $16,000  in  thirtv-year  bonds 
for  every  mile  of  the  road  completed,  withdraws  its  first  lien  upon  the  road,  and 
allows  the  company  to  negotiate  first  mortgage  bonds  bearing  seven  per  cent  in- 
terest and  redeemable  in  gold,  to  the  additional  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile.  For 
all  transportations  on  account  of  the  Government,  the  road  receives  one  half  in 
cash  and  credits  the  other  half  upon  the  interest  of  the  thirty-year  bonds.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  subsidy  Government  donates  in  fee  simple  to  the  company  12,800 
acres  of  land  for  everv  mile  of  the  road  completed,  equal  to  a  solid  l>elt  twenty 
miles  wide  through  all  the  public  lands,  and  allows  these  lands  to  be  selected  ia 
alternate  sections  over  a  belt  fifty  miles  wide. 

The  other  prominent  places  and  localities  in  Nebraska,  are  Plattesmouth,  lV<^ 
hroMka  Ci/yt  Nemaha  City^  Bellevue,  Florence^  Saratoga^  Fontenelle^  BrownsvilUf 
Ml  VemoHf  St  Oeorge^  and  Columbus. 
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Colorado  was  formed  into  a  territory  February  18,  1861.  Colorado 
derives  its  name  from  the  Colorado  River,  and  its  population  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak.  Its  area  is  104,500  square 
miles.     Estimated  population,  late  in  1864,  32,000.     Capita],  Denver. 

A  great  part  of  this  territory  lies  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  their  foot 
hills  and  adjacent  plains.  Within  it  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers  have 
their  sources,  and  running  easterly  empty  into  the  Mississippi;  Oreen  River 
and  other  a£9uents  of  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West  here  also  take  their 
rise,  and  flowing  westerly  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific.  Its  mineral 
deposits  are  half  way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  about  1,000 
miles  from  each,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  rich  mineral  regions  of 
Carson  Valley.  Within  it  are  the  three  beautiful  vales  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, known  respectively  as  Middle,  South  and  North  Parks,  while  the  noted 
Pike's  Peak  rises  up  grandly  10,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  and 
18,600,  or  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
mountain  received  its  name  from  its  discoverer,  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  while  at 
the  head  of  an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  in  1806,  in  Jefierson's  admin- 
istration, to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas.  He  ascended  to  the 
summit,  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon  the  magnificent  panorama 
seen  from  that  point.  A  visitor  of  our  time  thus  relates  his  experience 
there ; 

"  The  summit  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong  shape,  nearly  level,  embracing  about 
sixty  acres,  and  composed  entirely  of  angular  slabs  and  blocks  of  coarse  disinteg- 
rating;; granite.  The  fresh  snow  was  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the  interstices 
among  the  rocks,  but  had  nearly  all  melted  from  their  surfaces. 

The  day  was  clear,  and  the  view  indescribably  srand  and  impressive.  To  the 
eastward  for  a  hundred  miles,  our  eyes  wandered  over  the  dim,  dreary  prairies, 
spotted  hy  the  dark  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  the  deeper  green  of  the  pineries, 
intersected  by  the  faint  ^ray  lines  of  the  roads,  and  emerald  threads  of  timber, 
which  mark  the  meandering  of  the  streams,  and  banded  on  the  far  horizon  with  a 
cirdle  of  gold.  At  our  feet,  below  the  now  insignificant  mountains  up  which  we 
had  toiled  so  wearilv,  was  Colorado  City,  to  the  naked  eye  a  confused  city  of  Lilli- 
puts,  but  through  tde  gla-Hses  exhibiting  its  buildings  m  perfect  distinctness,  and 
E>eside  one  of  them  our  own  carriage  with  a  man  standing  near  it. 
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To  th»  irett,  ths  South  Pork,  40  milet  in  lengt 
aniphith eaters  of  rinh  floTftl  beauty — gardens  of  m 
of  the  mouotains — were  spread  thousands  of  feet  I 
peak,  until  the  pure  white  wall  of  the  tjnowj  Ranj 
of  the  skj.  Toward  the  north-east  we  eoufd  trac 
more  than  seTeittj  miles ;  but  though  the  junctio 
nnassrsted  eje,  showed  the  exact  tocatioo  of  Denvt 
to  d«teet  the  buildings. 

These  of  course  were  onlj  the  more  prominent 
the  north,  south  and  west  the  interrening  expai 
moantaina  of  diverse  rorms  and  minglinE  colors,  w 
iug  airilj  amon;;  their  soiirred  and  wrinkled  summi 
jards,  from  one  slight  elevation  to  another,  we  loo) 
Union — Kansas,  Nehroaka,  Utah  and  New  Mexioo. 
foint  we  viewed  rejtioos  watered  bv  four  of  thn  tm 
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for  the  rich  agrionltnral  districts  of  esat«rn  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  "  The 
soil  east  of  the  fuot  of  the  mountaina  is  mostly  arid  and  saDilj,  and  as  very 
little  rain  falls  (luring  the  summer,  is  not  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  Etcd 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  appear  unproductive ;  pulverize  a  handful  of  the 
soil,  and  it  proves  to  consist  slmoat  entirely  of  Band.  But  it  is  precisely 
identical  with  the  soil 
of  the  valleys  in  New 
Mexico;  and  like  them, 
with  irrigation,  it  will 
produce  abundantly  all 
the  small  grains  and 
vegetables.  The  val- 
leys in  the  gold  region 
will  produce  all  the 
great  staples  of  that  lat- 
itude, with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  corn. 
Their  elevation  is  near- 
ly 5,000  feet  above  the 
Bca  frosts  are  frequent  even  during  the  summer  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
corn  will  flourish  unless  it  be  the  small  species  grown  in  Mexico,  or  the 
variety  recently  introduced  in  Oregon  in  which  each  kernal  is  encased  in  a 
separate  husk.  The  donate  of  the  great  plains  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the'  world.  The  air  is  so  dry  and  pure 
that  fVesh  meat,  cut  in  summer  in  strips,  and  in  winter  in  quarters,  and  hung 
up  oat  of  doors,  will  cure  so  perfectly,  without  salting  or  smoking,  that  it 
may  be  carried  to  any  quarter  of  the  globo.  The  nights,  even  in  summer, 
are  cool  and  often  cold. '  The  winters  are  long  and  terribly  severe;  snow 
falls  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the  spring.  The  ParkM  in  the  Rocky 
Hoantains  are  mild  in  winter,  affording  abundance  of  food  for  stock,  and 
have  always  been  favorite  winter  haunts  for  the  Indians,     "They  are  com- 

Kratively  smooth,  fertile  spote — the  principal  ones  from  30  to  60  miles  in 
imeter — inclosed  on  all  aides  by  high  mountain  walls:  in  the  language  of 
Fremont,  "gems  of  rich  floral  beauty,  shat  up  in  the  stern  recesses  of  the 
monn  tains." 

The  mountain  dlstrictn  are  well  watered.  "The  conntrj  alonnds  in  timber,  the 
prevailinj;  variety  being  pine — immense  forests  of  both  the  yellow  and  white  being 
common.  On  the  streams  the  white  cherry  and  timber  common  to  this  latitude 
are  found.  Qame  is  exceedingly  abundant — the  black-tailed  deer,  red  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  mountain  sheep,  black  boar,  ete..  being  foond  in  all  portions  of  the  conn- 

5      It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indiana,  as  it  affords  them  plenty  of  game  when 
their  buffalo  hunts,  and  where  thev  get  their  lodge  poles  and  equipments  for 
their  excursions  for  BuCTalo  on  the  pli<"<-  " 
-pjjjij .__,. .__r,_.    , 


This  country  has  only  of  late  been  a  point  of  attrac^on  toemigrants.  Thediscov- 
tn  of  j/old  has  been  the  talisman  to  draw  multitudes  of  the  hardy  and  enterprising 
efonr  countrymen  to  this  Kocky  Mountain  land.  It  had  long  been  believed  by  the 
bnnters  and  trappers  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  that  the  eiistenee  of  gold  and  sil- 
ter,  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and&iuth  Platte,  was  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  tiioufO*  search  was  made  the  einct  spot  could  never  be  ascertained.  "  In  IS35, 
a  hunter,  named  Eustace  Carriere,  becsmo  separated  frqfm  his  companione,  and 
wandered  about  for  Bome  weeks,  during  which  period  he  discovered  some  grnina 
ef  gold  on  the  surface  of  the  grokod,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Mexico.  Un  his 
aoival  there  he  exhibited  his  specimens,  nod  a  company  was  formed,  having  Car- 
riere for  their  guide  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  Unfurtunately  for  himself,  Carriere 
wu  nnftble  to  Sod  the  precise  spot,  nod  the  Uexioans,  thinking  that  ha  did  &^ 
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'  <ccvpt  to  them,  set  upon  him,  and  hann^  puniBbed  him  verecs- 

TTTK"!  tn  Mexico.     Nutbin^  wiia  tlieo  heard  For  Bome  tini<>,  but 

1    in  uld  tnpper,  who  bad  bean  living  tunong  the  Indians  for 

<  :  'i  I'  I'PttlemcDts  and  reported  tho  existence  of  a  cave,  in  wbicb 

I  -iilid  mnsaeaof  golii,  hanging  from  tho  roof,  like  wttilaclitcH 

111'  iir;;cd  the  fotmation of  acompanv,  and  offered  to  conduct 

'!i<'  ^iDry  WHS  too  lur^e,  and  he  could  not  induce  nnv  one  tn 

I     .L;ii?rB-:ird  loft  for  the  Indian  country  by  himself,  and  noth- 

l.-Li-.l  nf  him. 

I  I  ^Llifurnia  emiprants  passing  through  this  part,  found  tmccs 
p|  till'  pnrty  wished  tofitay  and  examine  carefully,  hut  the  mn- 
inj  iif  the  California  nuegeta  being  ns  'large  as  a  brick.' wish rd 
jniirney.  Capt  John  lleuk,  who  was  of  this  parlr.  on  bin  re- 
II,  ti'uk  nut  a  party  of  a  hundred  men  to  this  gold  field,  and  from 
'-ji'-i'  of  cold  was  a  recognitcd  fact.  Parly  then  nipidly  sac- 
I'll'  who  returned  from  the  mines  pving  a  highly  colored 
■  [ii  be  realised  there.  Jn  May,  1S53,  a  party  from  Ijiw- 
ii.iiiicd  by  these  favoiahle  reports  to  proceed  to  ihe  difW'ngSi 
II  .'  'i<  even  better  th:in  had  been  represented.  The  result  uf 
iTi  lui^noio  known,  and  this  now  El  Dorado  Buddenly  became 
attraction  of  this  continent."  l:!o  great  in  two  years  was  the 
I  that,  in  I860,  the  ceneua  gave  the  population  of  the  nevlj 
t  uhout  sixii/  thuuaand. 

Li.iN  i»  known  to  extend  several  hundred  miles  along  the 
Tlic  best  part  of  it  is  supposed  (q  be  between  latitudes 
t  is  tho  general  opinion  tbut  quartz  mining  must  alwajs 
iTt^t  here;  and  miners  with  only  tbe  pan  and  roeker  or 
jL't  been  able,  aa  tliey  wore  origiDally  in  California,  to  ob- 
■  iby  wherever  they  might  locate.  Many  old  CnliforDiaDS. 
rill!  (juarta  'prospeota'  much  more  richly  here  than  it  ever— 
iili!.  As  early  as  October,  ISCO,  75  quartc  m 
luuntjiina.  and  100  more  bcitii;  put  up,  which,  i 
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Hall,  in  his  "  Emigrants'  and  Settlers'  Guide,"  gives  this  description  of 
the  climate  and  productions  of  Colorado.  He  is  also  full  and  enthusiastic 
upon  its  mineral  wealth.  He  descrihes,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  mode  prac« 
ticed  in  gold  mining  and  the  various  processes  for  extracting  the  ore.  We 
copy  his  article  helow,  almost  entire. 

"  The  Climate, — The  climate  of  Colorado  varies  with  its  hight,  both  as  to 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow.  The  climate  oP  that  por- 
tion lying  at  the  base  and  east  of  the  mountains  is  not  only  delightful  but 
remarkably  healthy.  The  frosts  come  generally  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
continue  far  into  the  spring  months,  but  they  are  not  severe.  On  the  plains, 
the  snows  of  winter  are  never  sufficient  to  prevent  cattle  of  all  kinds  from 
thriving  and  fattening  on  the  nutritious  grass,  dried  up  and  thus  cured  by 
nature  in  July  and  August. 

Throughout  the  winter  months,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sun  blazes  down 
with  an  almost  tropic  glow,  little  or  no  snow  falls,  and  although  the  nights 
are  sometimes  sharp  and  frosty,  there  is  no  steady  intensity  of  cold. 

With  such  a  climate  Colorado  could  not  well  be  otherwise-  than  healthy. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  territory  is  good,  and  the  number  of  deaths, 
considering  the  labor  and  exposure  ^  which  the  great  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants are  subjected,  remarkably  small. 

Agricultural  Products. — In  a  country  so  remote  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  states,  and  where  the  expense  of  transporting  supplies  is  so 
heavy,  the  need  of  home  production  is  necessarily  very  great.  The  rather 
scanty  opportunities  which  Colorado  presents  as  a  field  for  agriculture  have 
been,  however,  improved  to  the  utmost.  An  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
has  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  relieve  the  settlers  from  lack 
•f  rain  and  other  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  limited  agricultural  pro- 
gress. 

As  regards  the  production  of  grain,  the  crops  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  South  Platte,  Arkansas,  Fontain  que  Bruilley  afford  encouraging  pros- 
pects. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals  ;  but  the  continuance 
of  dry  weather  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  great  success  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Platte  River  and  other  mountain  streams  have  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  only  requires  water  at  long  intervals  to  promote 
an  astonishing  vegetable  growth.  All  the  succulent  varieties  of  plants,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  squashes,  etc.,  attain  an  enormous  size,  re- 
taining the  tenderness,  juiciness,  and  sweetness  which  almost  everywhere 
else  belong  only  to  the  smaller  varieties.  The  wild  fruits  of  the  territory 
are  also  numerous  and  abundant.  It  is  believed  that  Colorado  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  able  to  supply  her  own  home  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Stock  Raising  etc. — As  a  grazing  and  stock-raising  region  Colorado  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.  Near  the  base  of  the  rocky  ranges,  and  along  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mountains,  vegetation 
is  prolific.  The  grasses  are  not  only  abundant,  but  they  contain  more  nutri- 
ment than  the  cultivated  species  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  grasses  cure  standing,  and  cattle 
have  been  known  to  feed  and  thrive  upon  them  throughout  the  entire  win- 
ter months. 
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3tivcr'ih^-,'if!'ii>ii/.  ric. — As  a  gold-miniog  country,  Colorado  is  eeeond 
only  to  California.  The  Colorado  gold  minea  differ  from  thote  of  Ciilirornia 
in  tliia  partiVular,  viz.:  that  in  the  former  the  precious  ore  is  generally  found 
in  extensive  "  lodes  "  of  i.|uartz  and  pyritos,  while  in  the  latter,  placet  or 
"  guleh  mining  are  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  profitable.  We  do  not 
mean  to  he  understood  by  this  that  there  are  no  placer  mines  in  Colorado. 
Numerous  gulches  and  ravines  have  been  extensively  irorkcd  io  different 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  in  some  insCaDces  the  yield  lias  been  AfitOQishiugly 
rich  and  nbundant;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  extent  of  the  discov- 
eries of  guleh,  bar,  or  river  deposits  has  not  seemed  to  establlsti  a.  claim 
for  Colorado  us  a  great  placer  raining  region. 

That  the  inesperieneed  may  more  clearly  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween "placer"  and  "lodo"  mining,  the  following  brief  explanation  ia 
appended : 

''^  Plaerr"  and"  Tjodi:"  Mining. — Where  deposits  of  gold  are  found  in 
gulches,  on  bars,  or  in  river  beda,  mixed  only  with  the  sands  and  alluvial 
washings  of  the  mountains  or  billsidea,  and  requiring  only  the  action  of 
water,  by  sluicing  or  hjdranlicB,  to  aeparalo  them  from  the  earthy  mixture, 
the  term  "  placer  "  is  applied  to  this  mode  of  mining.  On  the  other  hiod, 
where  gold  deposits  are  found  mixed  with  quartz  rock,  pyrites  of  iron  and 
copper  or  other  metals,  and  oeeupying  veins  between  walls  of  solid  granite, 
they  are  called  '■  lode  "  minea.  The  latter  can  only  he  worked  profiUblj  by 
the  ail)  of  capital  and  powerful  machinery;  but  experience  has  confirmed 
the  belief  that  this  kind  of  mining  \s  more  permanent  and  quite  as  profita- 
ble as  ■'  pkeer  "  ii.iniiig.  The  mines  of  Colorado  are  of  this  eksa,  and  the 
leading  Enlerpri'os  of  the  population  are  specially  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment and  devel'ipnient  of  these  veins  or 

Miiiii'q  Mir/u'iiiri/  iiwd  in  Colorado.— 
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Sinking  a  Shaft. — ^Tbis  is  sometimes  attended  mih  great  labor,  and  not  % 
Uttle  expense.  The  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft,  four  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  through  the  "  cap  ''  is  estimated  to  be  about  $25  per  running  foot,  if 
the  shaft  is  from  60  to  100  feet  deep  :  $30  per  foot  if  it  is  fVom  100  to  160 
feet  deep,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  the  expense  increasing  with  the  depth, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  drawing  the  rubbish  to  the  surface. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  rock  through  which 
the  shaft  is  sunk.  In  some  cases  a  large  proportion,  or  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  the  shaft  is  defrayed  l^y  the  gold  found  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Indeed,  some  mines  haye  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  without 
•noountering  the  *'  cap  "  at  all. 

Method  of  Raising  the  Ore, — The  quartz  mills  are,  with  but  a  single  ez- 
oeption,  some  distance  from  the  shafts  or  mines.  The  hoisting  is  performed 
by  an  ordinary  "  whim,'*  worked  sometimes  by  a  horse  or  mule,  and  some- 
times by  a  five  or  six  horse-power  engine ;  a  ten  or  fifteen  horse  engine 
would  be  better  when  the  shafts  are  worked  to  great  depths. 

Jhrocess  of  Extracting  the  Ore, — ^The  usual  mode  of  extracting  the  gold 
may  be  simply  described  as  follows  :  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder  by  heavy 
stamps,  which  fall  down  with  great  force  ;  then  the  powder  is  mixed  wim 
irater,  run  over  metallic  plates,  having  slight  ridges  on  their  surface,  and 
vmeared  with  quicksilver :  thus  part  of  the  gold  is  retained. 

Two  new  processes  of  separating  the  ore,  which  are  now  in  extensive 
operation,  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 

The  Freiberg  Fan,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  in* 
vented,  Freiberg,  Germany — is  a  wooden  tub  of  perhaps  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  three  fbet  high,  with  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  upon  which  move  in 
a  circle  four  muUers  of  stone  or  iron,  attached  to  the  arms  of  a  central  up- 
right shaft.  This  shaft  propyls  the  mullers  by  the  power  of  steam.  In 
this  pan  or  tub  are  deposited,  from  time  to  time,  quantities  of^  pulverized 
quartz,  with  the  gold  dust  intermingled.  Water  is  let  in,  to  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  a  stream  of  it  allowed  to  run  constantly.  This 
wster  escapes  at  an  orifice  made  at  the  proper  bight,  and  carries  with  it  all 
Seating  dust.  The  water  is  warmed  by  steam  and  kept  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. The  motion  of  the  mullers  destroys  the  chemical  affinities  of 
the  several  substances,  and  allows  the  quicksilver  to  take  it.  This  pan  is 
coming  into  use  in  several  mills.  A  large  mill  will  soon  be  built  in  Nevada 
to  make  use  of  this  process. 

The  Bertola  Fan,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Spaniard  who  invented 
it,  is  more  extensively  used,  and  promises  better  for  all  kinds  of  ores.  It  is 
ibont  half  the  size  of  the  Freiberg  pan,  and  entirely  of  iron.  The  dust  is 
operated  upon  in  the  same  way  in  both  pans — ^water,  and  stone  mullers  be- 
ing used.  The  chemicals,  however,  in  the  Bertola  method,  are  deposited 
with  the  dust,  while  in  the  Freiberg  they  are  not.  What  chemicals  ^re 
used  is  still  a  secret,  carefully  guarded  by  those  who  make  use  of  the  pro- 
cess. Many  large  mills  are  adopting  it  with  great  confidence.  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Kimball  have  thirty  pairs  of  pans  in  operatien  in  their  large  mill, 
Central  City.  They  are  also  about  to  erect  an  immense  mill  for  a  new  com- 
pany iu  New  York,  on  Clear  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  pair  of  pans.  The  friends  of  this  process  are  very  confident 
of  its  entire  success. 

The  above-named  methods  of  operating  upon  the  ore  are  designed  to 


troduced  into  the  center,  and  the  high  s{ 
till  it  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  when  the 
it  through  a  three  or  four  inch-flue  into 
heat.  The  flue  then  expanding  to  a  widtl 
foot  in  hight,  takes  a  slanting  direction  do 
45  degrees,  all  the  time  heated  hy  flre  ttn< 
rated  from  the  ore  in  this  flue,  and  at  i 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  flue ;  another 
first,  and  so  off  into  the  air,  while  the  d 
where  it  cools,  and  is  taken  out  and  suhm 
This  *^  process  "  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Appearance  of  the  Ore, — "  All  is  not  gc 
i^  usually  of  a  light  gray  color.  Many  pi 
Bun,  and  form  handsome  specimens  to  carr 
oious  metal.     That  which  glitters  is  not  gi 

Productiveness  of  the  Ore, — The  Hon.  J 
states  that  the  ore  in  most  of  the  lodes 
tun,  while  in  some  instances  the  same  quan 
high  as  $500,  treated  by  the  stamping  proi 
analysis,  from  three  to  six  times  as  much 
dinary  methods  now  in  use,  giving  results 
Appear  almost  fabulous;  but  of  course 
drawn  from  merely  chemical  analyses  inaj 
practical  proof  is  in  the  actual  yield  and  ] 

The  cost  of  each  tun  of  quartz  may 
yield  at  $36,  thus  affording  a  profit  at  the 
too,  in  a  manufacture  or  business  where  th* 
active — the  various  operations  of  mining 
and  selling  the  gold  being  easily  performe 

Total  Product  of  Gold. — It  is  a  difficu 
amount  of  the  gold  product  of  Colorado 
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1859 $  4,000 

1860 : fiOO,000 

18fil 1,000,000 


1862 $6,000,000 

18Aa  (estiDiatod) 13,600,000 

1864  (estimated) 20,000,000 


The  above  statement  falls  short  of  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  territory 
Much  was  sent  to  other  places  than  Philadelphia,  and  /hrough  other  chan- 
nels; much,  too,  remained  in  the  hands  of  miners.     There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  gold  product  of  1864  will  not  fall  short  of  twenty  miU 
lioH»  of  dollars. 

Other  Mineral  Products, — The  territory  is  said  to  abound  in  metals  of 
various  kinds,  but  the  sacra  famei  (  ^^  sacred  hunger  "  )  for  gold  at  present 
absorbs  all  the  attention  of  the  miners. 

Iron  ore,  of  a  good  quality,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  territory,  not 
far  from  Denver,  and  in  close  proximity  to  coal.  Silver  and  lead,  in  small 
quantities,  have  also  been  discovered.  Platinum,  zinc,  manganese,  mag- 
netic iron,  sand,  alum,  salt,  and  petroleum  are  also  among  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  country." 

Hand  Mills  and  Hand  Mortars,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  quartz 
gold,  first  came  into  use  in  the  gold  regions  in  the  beginning  of  1865. 
"Whatever  invention  or  process  will  assist  individual  labor,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  associated  capital,  is  the  most  important  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  country.  A  newspaper,  published  at  Austin,  in  Nevada,  at  the 
beginning  of  1865,  thus  speaks  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  intro- 
duction : 

Some  few  of  our  citizens  have  censured  us  severely  for  advocating  and  recom- 
mending the  use  of  horse  and  hand-mills,  and,  hand-mortars,  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  ore,  and  some  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  were  encouraging  petit 
larceny,  as  many  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  did  not  have 
claims,  or  sufficient  means  to  purchase  the  rock.     But  it  does  not  follow,  that  to 
make  a  hand-mill  pay,  a  person  must  *' jayhawk  "  the  rock.     There  are  hundreds 
of  claims  in  this  city  and  vicinity  that  have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they 
"Were  not  rich,  but  simply  because  the  owners  did  not  have  means  necessary  to 
iirork  them.     From  these  claims  an  abundance  of  ore  can  be  obtained  to  run  all 
the  hand-mills  that  will  be  started  here  for  ages.     Three  months  since  there  was 
not  a  horse  or  hand-mill  in  the  city,  and  but  few  hand-mortars  used.    Now  there 
are  over  thirty  of  the  former  in  successful  operation,  the  latter  having  gone  al- 
most entirely  out  of  u^e.     From  Mr.  t^almon,  the  inventor  of  the  new  amalgama- 
tor, we  learn  some  interesting  facts.     He  is  engaged  in  amalgamating  exclusively 
Tor  the  horse  and  liand-milN,  and  does  it  with  one  of  his  tubs  by  hand-power. 
Xle  takes  out  over  $500  per  week,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  that  is 
offered  him.     The  bullion  will  run  over  900  fine.     Four  gentlemen,  for  whom  it 
has  been  working,  took  out  sufficient  after  night,  in  hand-mortars,  to  keep  them  in 
provisions  and  develop  their  claim,  and  they  are  now  having  a  large  lot  worked  at 
one  of  the  steam-mills.     Another,  who  was  on  the  eve  (»f  leaving  here  in  despair, 
"Went  to  work  with  a  hand-mill,  and  has  taken  out  enough  to  send  for  his  familv  to 
Wisconsin,  besides  having  sufficient  means  to  last  him  the  ensuing  winter.     Mr. 
Salmon  knows  of  many  good  and  experienced  miners  who  would  have  left  the 
country,  but  who,  by  these  miniature  inventions,  have  been  enabled  to  "stick  it 
out,"  work  on  their  claims,  and  help  to  develop  our  wonderful  and  most  remark- 
able  mines.     There  is  at  least  $2000  per  week  of  bullion  taken  out  by  these 
mills,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.     Ihey  keep  many  men  em):Joved,  assist  in 
developing  a  number  of  mines,  and  put  many  dollars  of  our  buried  wealth  into 
circulation ;  besides,  it  makes  all  engaged  in  the  business  thorough  and  experi- 
enced mill  men. 


MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

LNA*  was  originally  a  part  of  Idaho,  and  was  formed  in  1864.  It 
'  the  largest  of  the  territories,  comprising  an  estimated  area  of 
square  miles.  It  lies  south  of  the  British  possessions,  from  the 
he  34th  degrees  of  longitude.  The  Rooky  Mountains  and  their 
occupy  the  western  and  central  parts.  Within  it  are  the  head 
the  Columbia  River,  of  Oregon,  and  those  of  the  main  Missouri, 
reat  branch  the  Yellow  Stone. 

;he  first  year  of  the  rebellion,  Montana  was  a  trackless  wilderness, 
le  close  of  the  war,  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  mineral  discoveries 
the  attention  of  miners  and  capitalists,  and  in  defiance  of  obstacles 
and  climate,  they  forced  their  way  into  this  new  and  distant  land, 
vored  with  a  healthy  climate,  and  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  many 
orthern  and  Eastern  States.  Particularly  is  the  climate  moderate 
icific  side  of  the  mountains. 

:t  Benton,  on  the  Missouri  River,  a  trading  post  of  the  American 
pany,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2632  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
horses  and  cattle,  of  which  they  have  a  large  number,  are  never 
r  fed  in  winter,  but  get  their  living  without  difficulty, 
ill  of  the  temperature  as  winter  approaches,  appears  to  be  mueh 
upt  east  of  the  mountains,  in  this  latitude,  than  at  the  west  or  in 
ity  of  Great  Lakes. 

Deer  Lodge  Prairie,  in  the  valley  of  the  Deer  Lodge  River,  just 
the  mountains,  are  very  fine  farming  lands.  Beautiful  prairie 
occur  at  frequent  intervals,  in  the  valleys  both  of  the  Hell  0«te 
sr  Root  Rivers.  At  the  settlement  called  Hell  Gate,  situated  at 
tion  of  the  river  by  that  name,  and  the  Bitter  Root,  are  several 
ich  yield  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  bring- 
B  that  would  astonish  farmers  in  the  States,  as  parties  are  con- 
assing  through  that  region  on  their  way  to  the  mines,  and  glad  to 
supplies. 

I  years  since,  Gov.  Stevens  of  Washington  Territory,  said  in  an 
port: 

timate  that  in  the  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
IS,  and  extending  no  further  than  the  Bitter  Root  range  of  moun- 
ire  may  be  some  6000  square  miles  of  arable  land,  upon  grassed 
h  good  soils,  and  already  prepared  for  occupation  and  settlement; 
in  addition  to  this  amount,  there  are  valleys  having  good  soils,  and 
for  settlement,  which  will  be  cleared  in  the  removal  of  lumber 

M«riptioQ  given  of  this  Territory,  is  abridged  from  "  Hall's  Bmigrants,  S«tUera 
(•rt*  Guide  and  Hand  Book  to  California,  Nevada,  Ongon  and  the  Territories; 
sd  by  a  map  showing  the  roads  to  the  Gold  Fielda,  with  tables  of  distaneet." 
tvalsable  little  pamphlet  for  the  emigrant.    It  it  mailed  from  tke  ilTcm  TorU 
lee,  on  reeeipt  of  the  price— 25  eents, 

hilt 
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from  llicm.  Tho  Hiint  attempta  made  by  the  Indmna  at  caltmting  the 
suil.  have  been  attended  nith  good  success,  aod  Tatr  returns  might  be  ei- 
pcctcd  of  all  such  crops  as  are  adapted  to  the  Northern  States  of  oor 
country, 

"Tbe  numcrnua  mountain  rivulets  tributary  to  the  Bitter  Root  Kiver, 
that  run  through  the  yallcy,  afford  excellent  and  abundant  mill-seats;  uid 
the  bind  borderini;  Iheso  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  has  been  proved  be- 
yond a  cavil  or  iluubl  to  be  well  suited  to  every  branch  of  agricalture." 

Ill  r|i....'  ■,  i;;.\  -  ririuh  j;rain  is  already  grown,  and  along  the  Bitter  Root 
i-iM  I  -  may  be  found.     Produce  brings  a  good  price  and  llie 

im:'  <  "I   lireadxtuff^  at  Bannock  City  and  other  niining  towBI^ 

Ti-JI!  II  -.II'  ■ i.    vi-,iruu8  effort  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman. 

The  i"iti]i?  ill  tliL'  1)t;cr  Lodge  Valley  run  at  large  in  winter,  and  thrin 
and  fatten  rapidly.  There  is  a  considerable  aettlemenl  in  the  Valley,  *nd 
stock  raising  in  ({uickly  becoming  a  lucrative  business,  the  mining  popnli- 
tion  in  the  vicinity  increasing  rapidly,  and  affording  a  good  market.  The 
pasturage  grounds  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  are  unsurpassed.  The  eiien- 
sive  bands  of  horses  owned  by  the  Flat.IIead  Indians  occnpying  St.  Marj's 
Village,  on  Bitter  Root  River,  thrive  well  winter  and  eummer. 

At  ahont  the  latitude  of  4G°  SO',  the  Deer  Lodge  River  and  the  Black- 
foot  form  a  junction  and  are  then  called  the  Hell  Gate,  which  unites  iritl 
the  Bitter  Root  or  St,  JIary's  River,  in  latitude  47°,  and  asauracs  the  n.M 
onii.'laltcr. 

.\1m|._.  i]„  ,■■;.  y-  „r  both  the  Hell  Gale  and  Bitter  Root  there  is  »  gruf 
;il'i'  1.  lit  Limber — pine,  benilook,  tamarack,  or  larch  predom- 

iii.L';  ■■.[Mils   uiouutain  rivulets  tributary  to  the   Bitter  Swt 

n-1,1.  I,   i.iii  ili-..i_i;   (hi:  valley,  afford  excellent  and  abundant  mill  »m«. 
"  "jibered  with  an  eicellent  gro«ih 
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a  claim  has  been  opened  that  does  not  pay  good  wages,  while  many  elaima 
yield  the  precious  ore  by  the  pound."  Two  lines  of  coaches  run  between 
this  point  and  Bannock  City. 

The  following  were  the  prices  of  produce  at  Bannock,  at  the  beginning 
of  1865,  in  gold : 

J^lour,  $25  per  owt.;  Bacon,  30c.  per  lb.;  Ham,  90c.;  Fresh  Steaks,  15 
to  25c.;  Potatoes,  per  lb.,  25c.;  Cabbage,  per  lb.,  GOc;  Coffee,  80c.;  Sugar, 
60c.;  Fresh  Butter,  $1.25;  Hay,  10c.  per  Id.,  or  $30  per  tun;  Lumber, 
$150  per  thousand.  Wages  ruled  at  $5  per  day,  for  miners  and  common 
laborers,  and  $6  to  $8  for  mechanics.  Female  llibor  ranged  from  $10  to 
$15  per  week.     Washing  from  $3  to  $6,  by  the  do2en. 

At  these  rates,  it  will  be  seen  that  carrying  on  agriculture  by  irrigatioui 
which  the  want  of  rain  compels,  pays  the  producer  well. 


IDAHO  TERRITORY. 

HO  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  ''  Gem  oftKe  mauntaini"  It  was 
L  in  March,  1863,  from  the  territories  of  Washington,  Nebraska  and 
iih.  Its  area  then  was  326,000  square  miles ;  that  is,  seven  times  that 
w  York  State.     In  1864,  it  was  reduced  to  about  90,000  square  miles, 

creation  of  the  territory  of  Montana.     Its  capital  is  Lewiston,  near 
ashington  line  on  Lewis  fork  of  Columbia  River, 
great  attraction  was  its  gold  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  ware 

her  when  Montana  was  created. 

present  gold  mines  of  Idaho  are  in  the  northern  part,  on  branches 

Columbia^  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Eivers. 

le  Salmon  Eiver  mines  wero  the  first  to  attract  the  gold-hunter.  The 
btained  here  is  of  rather  an  inferior  quality,  being  worth  only  $13  to 
1  ounce.  Florence  City  is  the  largest  settlement  in  the  Salmon  Eiver 
y,  and  the  general  depot  for  supplies. 

•nth  of  Salmon  Eiver  is  a  large  extent  of  country  as  yet  wholly  un- 
ed.  On  Clearwater  Eiver  and  its  branches  north  of  Salmon  Eiver, 
I  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  Elk  City  and  Oro  Fino  being 
inoipal  centers  of  business  and  population.'* 
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DACOTAH  TERRITORY. 


Dacotah,  or  more  correptly  Dahkotah,  is  the  true  name  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tion of  Indians,  and  "  signifies  allied  or  joined  together  in  friendly  compact." 
The  territory  so  named  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  original  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  and  was  excluded  from  its  limits  when,  in  1858,  Minnesota 
was  erected  into  a  state.  It  was  organized  into  a  territory  in  February, 
ISni.  It  extends,  in  extreme  limits,  N.  and  S.  450  miles,  and  E.  and  W. 
200 :  N.  latitude,  42<»  30'  to  49*» ;  longitude,  W.  from  Greenwich,  94**  to 
104^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  E.  by  Minnesota 
and  a  small  part  of  Iowa,  on  the  S.  by  Iowa,  and  also  S.  and  partly  on 
the  W.  by  the  Missouri  River,  separating  it  from  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

The  eastern  part  is,  like  Minnesota,  covered  with  multitudes  of  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  largest  of  these  are  Red  Lake,  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
broad,  and  Mini-wakan,  or  Devil's  Lake,  about  50  miles  long  by  10  broad. 
Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  is  on  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
Minnesota,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Big  Sioux  and  Jacques,  afflu- 
ents of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Great  Red  River  of  the  North,  all  take  their 
rise  in  the  high  table  lands  of  the  interior. 

The  territory  contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  coal  has  been  found. 
Capt  Jno.  Pope,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  states  that 
''Dacotah  presents  features  differing  but  little  from  the  region  of  prairie  and 
table  land  west  of  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  is  mainly 
devoid  of  timber.  From  this  is  to  be  excepted  the  western  half  of  the  val- 
ley of  Red  River  and  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Rio  Jacques,  whioh 
are  productive,  and  with  the  region  inclosed  contain  arable  and  well  tim- 
bered land  sufficient  for  a  small  state."  These  valleys  are  productive  in 
wheat  of  the  best  qualities.     Population,  in  18$0,  4,839. 

Penibina,  the  principal  town  of  the  territory,  is  some  360  miles,  in  an  air 
line,  N.W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Red  Rivepof  the  North,  just  below  the  British 
line.  .  It  was  settled,  in  1812,  by  Scottish  emigrants  under  Lord  Selkirk,  who 
obtained  an  extensive  grant  of  land  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  On 
the  running  of  the  boundary  line,  subsequently,  Pembina,  the  southernmost 
.point  of  the  colony,  was  found  to  be  just  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  The  settlement — which  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants — is 
flourishing,  and  agriculture  is  prosecuted  by  the  hardy  settlet%l\!k!^\^^«^i^ 
oonsiderable  success.    The  greater  part  of  tlie  in\ia\Ataii\A  «lx^  V^aNi  \i\^\lv^^^ 
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and  descciidantB  of  fur-fradors  ind  their  servants,  bj  native  women.  For- 
merly every  summer,  wilb  o  taam  of  ovrts  drnivn  by  oxen,  aod  loaded  viith 
pcmmican,  furs,  etc.,  ihcy  came  down  to  St.  Pauls  on  a  trading  eicunuon, 
employing  about  tix  weets  in  making  llio  journey.  Their  singularly  ceo- 
Btructod  eatts,  eompoMed  eniirely  of  Vfood.  wjlhout  any  tire,  their  pwnlbl 
dtes-s.  miinners  iind  eoniplexion,  render  tbpm  an  object  of  curiosity  to  tboM 
unfamiliar  willi  flie  variuua  fihudes  oi'  society  intermediate  bettrecn  the  »iv- 
Dgo  and  civilii^ed." 


THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY: 


I 


Tbb  Indian  TBARlTORr  is  «n  axteneire  country  lying  west  of  ArtaDUi 
and  north  of  Texas,  and  extending  fiir  into  the  western  wilderness;  and  con- 
taining about  71,000  EC|uaTe  miles.  It  has  been  allotted  by  tbe  eeaeial  goi- 
ernmenl  as  the  permanent  residfnco  of  those  Indian  tribes  nbo  emigrate 
from  the  atate.s  east  of  the  MiitsisMippi.  "  It  is  about  450  miles  Ion|;  enst  kad 
nest,  and  from  35  to  2-10  milcn  in  width  north  and  south.  Kuns»ii  lies  on 
the  north  of  tliiu  tract,  Arkansas  on  the  cast,  Texas  on  the  south,  and  Ntn 
Mesico  and  Texas  on  the  nest.  In  the  north-western  portion  of  the  lodinn 
Terntorj  are  the  vast  sandy,  barren  lands,  known  as  the  Great  Amerir.an 
Diserl.  Excepting  this  desolate  rceion,  the  country  is  occupied  by  nndulit- 
iuir  plains  and  prairies,  broken  on  the  cast  by  the  mounluin  ridges,  called  the 
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Washington  Territory  is  tbe  extreme  north-western  domain  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  formed  by  act  of  congress,  in  1853,  from  the  north 
part  of  Oregon  Territory.  Its  early  history  is  identified  with  and  partially 
given  in  that  of  Oregon.  Okonogan  and  opokan,  two  of  the  trading  posts 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  were  within  its  limits,  and  the  Hndson's  Bay  Compa- 
ny had  also  numerous  posts,  and  carried  on  extensive  trading  operations  on 
its  soil.  In  1806,  the  British  North-west  Fur  Company  established  a  trad- 
ing post  on  Frazer's  Lake,  in  latitude  54^,  which  was  the  first  settlement  of 
any  kind  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
About  the  year  1839,  missions  were  established  by  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  country. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  the  United 
States  government  claimed  latitude  54^  40^  as  the  northern  boundary.  Then 
the  long  dispute  was  settled  by  fixing  upon  the  49th  parallel,  and  giving  up 
Vancouver's  Island  to  the  British. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountains  enters  it  from  Oregon,  and  runs  its  entire 
length  north  and  south.  In  a  general  description,  the  face  of  the  country 
Is  mountainous,  and  resembles  Oregon,  excepting  that  the  Blue  Mountain 
range  is  more  scattered  north  of  the  Columbia.  Mount  Olympus,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Coast  range,  is  8,197  feet  high:  several  of  those  of  the  Cas- 
cade range  are  clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  among  which  are  Mount  St.  Helen'», 
a  volcanic  peak,  and  Mount  Baincr,  each  estimated  at  about  13,000  feet  in 
altitude.  The  Pacific  coast  is  not  so  abruptly  mountainous  as  that  of  Ore- 
gon, and  can  be  traveled  almost  its  entire  length  on  a  beautiful  sand  beach. 
It  shares  with  Oregon  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  its  prin- 
cipal river,  and  its  main  branches  rise  within  it.  On  the  rivers  are  many 
falls  of  magnitude:  one  of  these,  the  celebrated  Snoqualmie,  in  about  47^ 
40'  N.  lat.,  and  121^  30'  W.  long.,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  260  feet.  The 
mountain  scenery  of  the  country  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

*'The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Oregon,  with  some  variations  caused  by  differ* 
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EitiKlE?  mill  Tiii'Sil  pHculiaritica.     It  is,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  t«rrito- 
]illili'r  (liiiu  in  ike  Bome  poiallela  of  ktitudee  east  of  the  Kockj  Moon- 

of  nil  ihe  prairie  lands,  with  the  exception  of  thoae  directly  around  Paget 

■Kii'oiiiii^lv  ftrtile.     Those  of  the  sound  are  of  ti  Bandy,  gravelly  nature, 

.  i'iilliv:iti'<i.  bill  producing;  enormous  St  and  oedar  treea.     The  «oil  on  the 

.   ii<  I  i!i\  MTV  rich ;   but  the  dense  growth  of  forest  deters  the  emi- 

rlt':irinEs  on  a  large  extent,  an  the  fine,  fertile  plains  and 

I   I  _.      '   "  tii.luuenienta.     Fruit  of  various  kinds,  particularly  apple), 

I .  ^  I  <i  -,•  I  y  ri'uilily,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.     Indian  com  doet 

i\  I  II,  uri   till'  t^poHiina  are  not  hot  enough ;  but  wheat,  barley,  oata,  and 

i.'M   iliii  juipsi  ithuodanl  crops,  of  the  finest  quality.     The  potaloe^  in 

tire   fltirpLiFKinqly   fine.      The  wheat    grown  on  tLe    Columbia,  called 

I'  ,it.  U  kiMwii  for  its  superior  eicellence. 

'    rii,.  riT-ii'iry  ia  a  very  mountuinous  country,  yet  there  are  many  in- 

ill     INI-':  and,  by  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  he  seen  that  iQDO- 

'         iiiH,  permeate  the  whole  region,  and  each  of  them,  from  th« 

.    I       I    iliitvs  in  its  course  through  rich  and  fertile  plaina,  of  vari- 

.  .  n   the  mountains.      Governor  Stevens,  in  January,  lS5-i, 

■. ,  -^iv.<  of  the  wateM  of  I'uf'et  ISound,  and  the  adjacent  onw 

I     ■         \  I   iiiMliy  Inlet,  and  Fucn  Straits,  '  that  their  maritime  advao-  . 

.1  II  .illiirding  a  series  of  harbors  almost  unequaled  in  the  world 

'     '  i.i  t';u'ility  of  accoss.and  they  are  in  the  immediiite  neighbor 

'h.'  beat  whaling  grounds  of  the  Pacific.     That  portion  of 

I.I  'I'ng  between    the    Cascade  Mounbuns   and   the    ocean, 

I  liiicss  of  soil  and  ease  of  transportation,  the  best  lands  of 

I     .   I      ■    II-    TL'd,  and  time  and  labor  arc  tenuired  for  clearing  iM  for- 

■  irili  In  theproduetiomif  its  fniiw.    Tho  great  body  of  the 

111    hiind,  Btrat^hini!  eastward  fnun  that  range  to  the  Kooky 

El  uinny  fertile  Valleys  and  much  land  suitable  to  the 

'y  a  grazing  Country — one  which,  aa  its  population  il' 

-'a  horaea,  and,  above  all,  its  wool,  to  open  a.  vast 

t.  in  the  mpantime,  the  staple  of  the  land  b  "  ■ 
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Utah  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a  native  Indian  tribe,  the  Pah-Utahs. 
It  formed  originally  a  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  of  Upper  California, 
and  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war.     In  1850  it  was  erected  into  a  territory  by  Congress. 

"A  large  part  of  Utah  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  supposed,  from  certain 
traditions  and  remains,  to  have  been,  many  hundred  years  ago,  the  residence 
of  the  Aztec  nation — that  they  were  driven  south  by  the  volcanic  eruptions 
which  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  Eventually,  they  became  the 
possessors  of  Mexico,  where,  after  attaining  great  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  * 
life,  they  were  finally  overthrown  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. 

Utah  was  not  probably  visited  by  civilized  man  nntil  within  the  present 
century.  There  were  Catholic  missionaries  who  may  have  just  touched  its 
California  border,  and  the  trappers  and  hunters  employed  by  the  fur  compa- 
aies.  The  first  establishment  in  Utah  was  made  by  William  H.  Ashley,  a 
Missouri  fur-trader.  In  1824,  he  organized  an  expedition  which  passed  np 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  and  through  the  clef^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
since  called  "TA«  South  Pass;'*  and  then  advancing  further  west,  he  reached 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  lies  embosomed  among  lolly  mountains.  About 
a  hundred  miles  south-east  of  this,  he  discovered  a  smaller  one,  since  known 
as  '^Ashley's  Lake."  He  there  built  a  fort  or  trading  post,  in  which  he  left 
about  a  hundred  men.  Two  years  afterward,  a  six -pound  piece  of  artillery 
was  drawn  from  Missouri  to  this  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  1828,  many  wagons,  heavily  laden,  performed  the  same 
journey. 

During  the  three  years  between  1824  and  1827,  Ashley's  men  collected 
and  sent  to  St.  Louis,  furs  from  that  region  of  country  to  an  amount,  in  value, 
of  over  $180,000.  He  then  sold  out  all  his  interests  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Jack- 
son, and  Sublette.  These  energetic  and  determined  men  carried  on  for  many 
years  an  extensive  and  profitable  business,  in  the  course  of  which  they  tra- 
versed a  large  part  of  southern  Oregon,  Utah,  California,  and  New  Mexico 
west  of  the  mountains.  Smith  was  murdered  in  the  summer  of  1829,  by  the 
Indians  north-west  of  Utah  Lake.     Ashley's  Fort  was  long  since  abandoned, 

Unfortunately,  these  adventurous  men  knew  nothing  of  science,  and  but 
little  information  was  derived  from  them  save  yagne  reports  wMaVl  ^^»>2c^ 
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lurt  iras  only  increased  by  the  partial  eiploratjons  of 

cditinn,  made  in  1843,  he  visited   the  Great  Salt  Laki, 

111  J  Spanish  maps  as  Lake  TimpanogoE  and  Lake  Tegsya. 
lS-17,  the  Mormons  ainifrrated  to  Utah,  and  conimeDCod 

iiiiuiit  by  whites.  It  wns  then  an  isolated  region,  nom- 
1  ri;ufnt  of  Mexico.  They  expected  lo  funnd  a  Mormon 
■I  i|uiet  far  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  man;  but  the 
I'l  war,  the  acquirement  of  the  country  by  the  United 
■..  ly  nf  gold  in  California,  brought  them  on  Iho  line  oF 

'  r.jiitinent,  and  more  or  less  in  conflict  nith  the  cititem 

i-N.allj  from  the  37th  to  (he  42d  degrees  of  north  Uli- 

lu  liiTih  and  120th  degrees  of  ^est  longitude,  having  i 

averiige  lenglh,  east  and  west,  of  600  miles,  oonUining  bo 

III  ..jiLiire  miles.    It  now  bas  110,000  square  miles  only. 

..  .1  L-li;ir,iL>ttTiBtic  of  Ulnh  ie,  that  anomalous  feature  in  oar 

■    A^-ii'.tLi-  tliiin  .dmerican  in  its  character,  known  as  the 

■■■I  Mil.'s  liin;;,  east  and  west,  bj  275  in  breadth,  north 

-■;      _i   ^iiiT  part  uF  thacentnd  and  western  portionsof  th« 

'  |>iil)  I'cet  iilHive  the  level  of  the  sea,  ani]   is  shut  in 

i''  ii\Tn  s^'stpm  oF  Inlces  nml  meri;  and  what  If  a 

I..   ■  li, 11?  uny  cinnection  with  the  ocean.     The  (leneril 

-    <   <    -'■   :i  ilesert      It  has  never  Ueen  fully  explored,  bnl 

.  !<  't  it  is  found  to  cunnint  of  arid  and  sterilo  plains, 

i.i.kI-i,  and  a  tliird  of  elevated  mountatnB,  a  few  (if 

I  >\.:.i   |>('r|ietual  snow.     TbefU  ron^e   nearly  north  odiI 

1 .    11,  .1  ii:irr„w  base  to  a  hiitUt  of  fruin  2,0l)0  lo  5,000  feet 

ii:'  L.inil.Liiifl  are  (he  arid  plains,  which  deserve  and  re«iv! 

iiw  on  their  siiiniiiils  and  the  ebnwera  nfflii 
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iH^t  oovwing  of  briny  water,  present  beds  of  salt  for  miles,  resemblins  softened 
ice,  into  which  the  horses'  feet  sink  to  the  fetlock.  Plants  and  bushes,  blown  by 
the  wind  upon  these  fields,  are  entirely  incrusted  with  crystallized  salt,  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  this  lake  of  salt  the  fresh  water  received,  tliou^h  great 
in  quantity,  has  no  perceptible  effect  No  fish  or  animal  life  of  any  kind  is  found 
in  it 

The  Rio  Colomdo,  with  its  branches,  is  about  the  only  stream  of  note  in  Utah 
which  is  not  within  the  Great  Basin.  The  only  valleys  supposed  to  be  inhabitable 
in  the  vast  country  in  the  eastern  rim  of  the. Great  Basin  and  the  llocky  Moun- 
tains, are  the  valleys  of  the  Uintah  and  Green  Kiver8,  branches  of  the  Ciolorado, 
and  whether  even  these  are  so,  is  extremely  problematical.  The  country  at  the 
sources  of  this  great  river  is  incapable  of  supporting  any  population  whatever. 

The  climate  oi  Utah  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in  Uie  same  parallel 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  temperature  in  the  Salt  Lake  ^ftlley  in  the  winter  is 
very  uniform,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  descends  to  zero,  lliere  is  but  little 
rain  in  Utah,  except  on  the  mountains,  from  the  let  of  May  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
[>er ;  hence  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on  by  irrigation. 

In  every  portion  of  the  territory  where  it  has  been  attempted,  artificial  irriga- 
tion has  lieen  found  to  be  indispensable ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  part 
)f  it,  however  fertile,  will  mature  crops  without  it,  except  perhaps  on  some  small 
>atche8  on  low  bottoms.  But  limited  portions,  therefore,  oi  even  the  most  fertile 
ind  warmest  valleys,  can  ever  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only 
luch  as  are  ac^acont  to  streams  and  are  well  located  for  irrigation.  Small  valleys 
lurrounded  by  high  mountains,  are  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the 
itreams  being  fed  by  melting  snows  and  summer  showers. 

The  greater  part  of  Utah  is  sterile  and  totally  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  is  unin- 
labited  and  uninhabitable,  except  by  a  few  trappers  and  some  roaming  bands  of 
[ndians,  who  subsist  chiefly  upon  game,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mountain  crickets.  The 
reneral  sterility  of  the  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  during  the 
tummer  months,  and  partly  from  its  being  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
erel  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  country  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The  little  which  there 
s  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  high,  rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  deep  moun- 
ain  gorges,  whence  issue  the  streams.  On  the  table  lands,  the  gently  undulating 
»lnins  and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none.  There  are,  however,  small  groves  oi 
K)tt(>n-wood  and  box-alder  on  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  principal  streams. 

A  species  of  artemisia,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  wila  sage,  abounds  in< 
nost  parts  of  the  country,  where  vdjE^etation  of  any  kind  exists,  but  particularly 
rhere  there  is  not  warmth  and  moisture  sufficient  to  produce  grass. 

The  Great  Sslt  Lake  V^alley  is  the  largest  known  in  the  Great  Basin,  beincab«ut 
me  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  tne  Salt 
L<ake  occupies  much  of  its  northern  portion.  The  surface  of  its  center  is  level, 
iscending  gently  on  either  side  towani  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  regarded  as 
me  of  the  nealthiest  portions  of  the  globe;  the  air  is  very  pure.  Its  altitude  is 
forty  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  some  of  the  mountains  on 
the  east  of  .the  valley  are  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow;  while  in  the  valley  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  above  one 
Hundred  degrees. 

By  means  of  irrigation,  the  Mormon  valleys  are  made  productive.  Wheat,  rye, 
harfey,  buckwheat,  oats  and  Indian  corn  are  their  agricultural  products,  and  all 
the  garden  vesetablos  peculiar  to  the  middle  and  western  states  are  grown.  To- 
hacco  and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  in  limited  quantities.  The  system  of 
irrigation  prevents  rust  or  smut  striking  the  crop,  and  renders  it  sure.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Mormons  is  a  stock-raising  country,  and  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
pastoral  people.  We  find  here  that  cereal  anomaly,  the  bunch  grass.  It  grows 
imly  on  the  bottoms  of  the  streams,  and  on  the  table-lands  of  the  warmest  and  most 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  cold  climates  and  elevated  countries,  and 
is,  we  presume,  the  same  as  the  grama  of  New  Mexico.  In  May,  when  the  other 
grasses  start,  this  fine  plant  dries  upon  its  stalk,  and  becomes  a  light  yellow  straw,, 
ull  of  flavor  and  nourishment    It  continues  thus  through  what  are  the  dry  months 
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11  .T]inuary,  and  then  stArts  with  b.  tIjcotoui  growth,  like  that  of 

I. 'iir  In  April,  whJL'h  keeps  UQ  until  the  return  of  another  Maj. 

'  .'iiL^4,  the  c&ttle  fatten  on  it  the  year  round.     The  numerooB 

I   <l  ^'ots  that  are  found  in  the  mountaina  are  eicellent  sheep 

:i  :i  ^iicculcnt  bulb  or  tuber,  chilled  the  fieocoe  or  seegote  roct, 

iij.'.l  lis  a  table  regelable  b;  the  Mormons." 

I  III'  Ulah  has  been  nearly  stationnry  fur  many  years,  and  ia 
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had  been  bailt  up  to  the  close  of  1850,  were  regarded  as  merely  temporary ; 
most  of  them  were  small  bat  commodious,  being,  in  general,  constructed  of 
adobe  or  sun-dried  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  house  for  pub- 
lic worship,  a  council-house,  a  bath-house  at  the  Warm  Spring;  and  they 
are  erecting  another  temple  more  magnificent  than  that  they  formerly  had  at 
Nauvoo.  Public  free-schools  are  established  in  the  different  wards  into 
which  the  city  is  divided.  East  of  the  city  a  mile  square  is  laid  off  for  a 
State  University." 


Hon.  John  Cradlebaugh,  late  assistant  judge  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
gives  this  sketch  of  the  Mormons,  their  origin,  doctrines,  practices,  and 
crimes: 

Extent  of  Mormonism — The  Mormon  people  h&ve  poRsessed  themselves  'of  this 
country,  and  although  their  history  has  been  but  a  brief  one,  vet  their  pron*e88 
has  been  so  great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  Although  they  have 
not  exbted  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  yet  we  find  that  thev  have  been 
enabled  to  encompass  the  globe  itself  with  missionaries.  Although  they  have  ex- 
isted but  a  few  vears,  we  find  them  rising  from  a  single  family  to  be  now  what  they 
call  a  great  nation.  They  claim  to  be  a  nation  independent  of  all  other  nations. 
They  have  set  up  a  church  government  of  their  own,  and  they  desire  no  other  gov- 
ernment to  rule  over  them. 

.  It  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  this  Mormonism  is,  that  has  thus  attracted 
these  deluded  people  to  that  country,  to  seize  this  empire  and  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish for  themselves  a  government  independent  of  the  world. 

Mormonism,  in  the  view  that  I  take  of  it,  is  a  religious  eccentricity,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  great  monstrosities  of  the  age.     It  is  not  tne  first,  however,  of  the  reli- 

g'oos  monstrosities  and  impositions  that  we  have  had.  Other  religious  impositions 
ive  been  invented  by  men  expert  in  tricks.  Knowledge  and  civilization  go  mov- 
ing on  at  a  slow  pace,  and  yet  make  gradual  progress ;  and  every  ray  of  light  that 
is  shed  shows  us  the  gross  absurdity  of  these  frauds  in  religion.  The  idols  of 
wood  and  stone  have  fallen  from  the  sacred  places  which  they  formerly  occupied, 
to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  their  former  worshipers,  and  the  cunning  devices 
of  a  more  enlightened  age  have  given  way  to  a  purer  creed.  The  majority  of  the 
heathen  practices  of  the  dark  ages  have  aisappeared  before  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tianity. But  an  epoch  came  when  mankind  were  fast  relapsing  into  a  painful  state 
of  ignorance ;  and  about  that  time  arose  that  boldest  and  most  successful  of.  all  im- 
posters,  Mohammed,  who,  incorporating  old  and  cherished  doctrines  into  a  volup- 
tuous creed,  went  abroad  with  bis  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  This  was  done  when  darkness  reigned  on  the  earth ; 
but  m  this  nineteenth  century,  favored  as  it  is  by  the  light  of  a  true  religion,  dis- 
tinguished as  it  is  by  its  general  knowledge,  and  refined  as  it  is  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent and  parallel,  a  religious  imposture  grosser  than  all  its  predecessors,  is  being 
saccessfuUy  palmed  off  on  mankind;  not  in  the  deserts  of  some  unknown  land; 
not  in  a  secret  comer  of  the  earth ;  but  in  free  America,  where  everv  man  can 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  under  his  own 
vine  and  ^^  tree. 

Mormon  Doctrines. — This  grotesque,  absurd,  and  monstrous  system,  thus  openly 
paraded  before  the  world,  is  Mormonism.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of  illy  cemented 
creeds  from  other  religions.  It  repudiates  the  celibacy  imposed  by  the  Catholic 
religion  upon  its  priesthood,  and  takes  instead  the  voluptuous  imposition  of  the 
Mohammedan  Church.  It  preaches  openly  that  the  more  wives  and  children  its 
men  have  in  this  world,  the  purer,  and  more  influential  and  conspicuous  they  will 
be  in  the  next;  that  his  wives,  his  property,  and  his  children  will  be  restored  to 
him,  and  even  doubled  to  him  at  the  resurrection.  It  adopts  the  use  of  prayers  for 
the  dead  and  baptism  as  parts  of  its  creed.  They  claim  to  be  favored  with  mar- 
velous gif^,  the  power  of  speaking  in  tongues,  of  casting  out  devils,  of  curing  the 
tick  and  healing  the  lame  and  the  halt;  they  also  claim  to  have  a  living  prophet^ 
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n    e    ha  Bibls,  bul  they  interpret  it  for  thensalTn, 

be    h  n(teii  by  new  reTelation,  which  thnj  Bsy  goper 

h       do    rineB  it  (hnt  of  continued  progrewiiaD  to 

n   b    1  wna  but  a 'roan  who  went  on  dnielopiiif; 

p  esent  high  eapiicity;  ond  thej  teach  thsl 

to  Uim      a  B,  word,  that  good  Mormons  will  becnne 

gods.       Their   eldsn 

tench  the  shedding  of 


words,  that  if  i 

.  throat  ibali 
ind  Ilia  bluod 
lu  the  p-ound 
him  from  his 
They  also  prae- 


poljgam, 

They   hold   that   ihe 

prophet's    rcTelatiuna 


id  thnl 

they   must  ober  him 

in  nil  tiiinca  'Thej 

n  or  (lod,  and   have  christened  themselvci 

Sninls."     They  cluim  tlint  Mormoni^m  is 

1 1  tlic  nations  of  the  earth:  and  that,  ifat- 

vord  -,   nnd  that,  in  progrcjs  of  time,  all  the 
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it  Then  thej  not  only  confessed  it,  but  openly  and  boldly  advocated  it  as  a  part 
of  the  religion  of  Utah.  Polygamy  then  is  now  the  ralo«  monogamy  is  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  among  them.  This  doctrine  is  preached  from  the  pulpit— it  is 
taught  everywhere. 

•  Education  and  Habits. — The  little  education  the  children  got  consists  in  pre- 
f)aring  them  for  the  reception  of  polygamy.  To  prepare  the  women  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  revolting  practice  it  is  necessary  to  brutalize  theni  by  destroying  their 
modesty.  The  sentiment  of  love  is  ridiculed,  cavulier  gallantry  and  attentions  are 
laughed  at,  the  emblematic  dcvicen  of  lovers  nnd  the  winning  kindness  that  with 
OS  they  dote  on  are  hooted  at  in  Utah.  The  lesson  they  are  Uiught,  nnd  that  is  in- 
culcated above  all  others,  is  ''increase  and  multiply,"  in  order  that  Zion  may  be 
filled.  The  youn^  people  are  familiarized  to  indecent  exposures  of  all  kinds ;  the 
Mormons  call  their  wives  their  cattle. 

A  man  is  not  considered  a  good  Mormon  that  does  not  uphold  polygamy  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  he  is  a  suspected 'Mormon  that  does  not  practice  it  The 
higher  the  man  is  in  the  church  the  more  wives  he  has..  Brigham  Young  and 
Heber  Kimball  are  supposed  to  have  each  between  fifty  and  a  hundred.  The  rev- 
erend Mormon  bishops,  apostles,  and  the  presidents  of  states  have  as  many  as  they 
desire,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  these  hoary-headed  old  Turks  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  robust  young  wives.  The  couimon  people  take  as  many  as  they  can 
support  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  house  of  two  rooms  inhabited  by  a  man, 
bis  half-dozen  of  wives,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  children,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  and  resembling  very  much  the  happy  family  that  we  read  of — the  prairie 
dog,  the  owl,  and  the  rabbit  Incest  is  common.  (Sometimes  the  same  man  has  a 
daughter  and  her  mother  for  wives  at  once;  some  have  as  wives  their  own  nieces, 
and  Aaron  Johnson,  of  Springville,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  his  parts, 
has  in  his  liarem  of  twelve  women  no  less  than  five  of  his  brothers'  daugnters. 
One  Watts,  a  Scotchman,  who  is  one  of  the  church  reporters,  is  married  to  his 
own  half-sister. 

The  ill-assorted  children — the  offspring  of  one  father  and  many  mothers — run 
about  like  so  many  wild  animals.  The  first  thing  they  do,  after  learning  vulgarity, 
is  to  wear  a  leather  belt  with  a  butcher-knife  stuck  in  it;  and  the  next  is  to  steal 
from  the  Gentiles ;  then  to  ride  animals ;  and  as  soon  as  they  can,  **  by  hook  or  by 
crook,'*  get  a  horse,  a  pair  of  jingling  Mexican  spurs  and  a  revolver,  they  are  then 
llormon  cavaliers,  and  are  fit  to  steal,  rob,  ana  murder  emigrants.  Ine  women 
And  girls  are  coarse,  masculine  and  uneducated,  and  are  mostly  drafted  from  the 
lowest  stages  of  society.  U  is  but  seldom  you  meet  handsome  or  attractive  women 
among  them. 

The  foreign  element  largely  predominates  in  Utah.  The  persons  emigrating  to 
the  territoiT  are  generally  from  the  mining,  manufacturing  and  rural  districts  of 
KogUnd.  l*he  American  portion  of  the  Mormons  are  generally  shrewder  than  the 
tiest,  and  are  chiefly  froqi  the  New  England  states.  Most  of  these  men  are  no 
^Unibt  fugitives  from  justice,  and  most  of  them  are  bankrupt  in  both  fortune  and 
^aracter. 

The  three  presidents  of  the  church,  or  rather  the  president,  Rrigham  Young, 
and  bis  two  council,  Kimball  and  Grant,  are  all  Amencans ;  eleven  of  the  twelve 
mpostles  are  Americana  The  foreigners  are  generally  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
draweis  of  water  for  the  church  and  its  dignitaries.  The  church  is  everything. 
It  is  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  it  is  a  political  engine ;  it  not  only 
claims  to  control  MorxnoD^  in  their  spiritual  matters,  out  to  dictate  to  them  as  to 
the  diaposition  of  their  temporal  aJB^rs.  The  church,  by  its  charter,  can  receive, 
hold  or  sell  any  amount  of  property ;  the  charter  provides  for  one  trustee,  and 
Lwehre  assistant  trustees,  and  Brigham  Young  is  trustee,  president  of  the  church, 
prophet,  seer,  revelator,  and,  the  commission  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
Ksotwithstanding,  he  is  the  real  governor  of  the  territory.  All  Mormons  are  re- 
^oired  to  yield  tp  him  implicit  o^dience. 

Each  Mormon  has  to  pay  into  the  church  one  tenth  part  of  all  he  produces,  so 
Hiat  if  a  good  Mormon  sow  bears  ten  pigs,  one  is  a  pious  pig,  because  it  belongs 
Id  the  church.  To  collect  these  tithes  officers  have  to  be  appointed,  and  to  gather 
Uni  re#«lls  tq^etbar  a  great  central  depot  has  to  be  maintained,  and  it  \a  «\\m%.\a\ 
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tv,  within  liri^hftm'B  otra  walla ;  and  the  corn,  bnttor,  e^ 
'<'  that  ia  convejed  there  and  stored  would 'epoil  duIoss  itnu 
.'  iLtid  that  they  need  nturex,  and  in  iia.)t  Lake  Citj  tre  Sod 
nil  the  sifm  "  Deserel  Store."  So  it  is,  the  church  is  a  tmder. 
<  'iinnected  with  the  Mormon  church  U  a  band  of  men  kno«ii 
iliH  avenging  angelx."  Thi»  band  ii  composed  of  the  bold- 
ihnns.  Thp;  are  bound  together  bj  drcadtul  oaUis;  thejare 
II'  (.'hurch,  carrying  out  ita  vengeance  against  apnstatw  and 
'liurch  diaoiptino;  and  ali  church  enemies  are  dealt  n-ith  bj 


t  and  terrible  i 

iries. — The  Mormon  Church  is  : 
in   large  numbera  throuehnu 


uited  I, 


*,  for  their  piety  and  derolior 


t  the  eaKh,  to  preach  aDi! 
not  selected,  as  are  the 
ir  for  their  general  fitnew. 
?  against  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
'.rr  piod  enotiph  to  go  into  the  world,  for  if  thej  send  gnei 
I'  vn  the:n,  and  on  that  account  thej  send  their  bad  men  o? 

I '■  nsiinlly  supported  bj  voluntory  contributions  raised  from 
-  iliHi  Ihpy  niitke.  They  picture  Utah  as  a  paradise,  Iht  Her- 
iriL^liam  Young  as  their  prophet;  they  promise  their  prophet 
mrc  sight  to  the  blind,  and  -comfort  to  the  afflicted ;  to  tht 
c  ireitltb,  and  preferment  is  for  the  amhitions.  while  enclil 
[I  to  the  degraded  of  both  sexen,  and  polygamy  is  the  parttdiH 


■^  -These  miasionnries,  when  ft 
inu  iheir  priiselytea  with  [hem  I 
I'll  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  I 
L  tliiit  are  ynnng  and  pretty  ar 
.■;  to  swell  their  hareina, 

Bnid,  the  Mot 


it  OD  missiona,  if  niccessfnl, 
Zion.     They  are  gensrallT 

ni^ant  trains  ia  hailed  a;  s 
greedilj  caught  up  by  die 


/ 
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only  refrained  from  panishing,  but  it  has,  throagh  the  vast  amounts  expended  for 
the  troope,  which  went  into  the  Mormon  coffers,  enriched  and  built  up  the  terri- 
tory. When  the  troops  went  to  Utah,  tlie  Mormons  were  naked  and  almost  starv- 
ing, poor  and  wrangling;  but  now  they  are  clothed,  and  money  circulates  freely 
among  them.  Treason  is  lucky,  and  traitors  prosper.  Not  only  are  they  freely 
pardoned,  but  they  are  rewarded  with  pockets  uill  of  gold.  When  treason  is  thus 
dealt  with,  traitors  will  be  numerous  indeed. 

An  Irrepressible  Conflict. — Attempts  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  been  made  by  the  three  sets  of  the  United  States  judges.  These  experimentSi 
have  all  proved  to  be  failures.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  judges  is  that 
the  Federal  constitution  and  laws  can  not  be  successfully  administered.  There  is 
a  complete  repugnance  and  antagonism  between  our  institutions  and  the  Mormon 
institutions.  The  church,  through  its  rulers,  plaims  to  supervise  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  relations  of  the  people.  Whether  it  be  in  the  place  of  business,  in  the 
jury-box,  on  the  witness  stand,  on  the  judge's  bench,  or  in  the  legislative  chair, 
uie  Mormon  is  bound  to  obey  the  heads  of  the  church.  If  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  organic*  law  of  the  territory  conflicts,  the  constitution  it 
treated  as  a  nullity ;  if  the  laws  of  the  United  States  contravene  the  ordinancet 
of  Utah,  the  law  is  disregarded.  The  will  of  the  prophet  is  the  supreme  law  in 
Utah. 

Mormon  grand  and  petit  juries,  on  being  impanneled,  would  go  through  the 
forms  of  business,  but  do  nothing,  while  murder  and  other  felonies  abounded. 
W^hen  warrants  are  issued  for  the  parties  accused,  they  can  not  be  arrested,  for  the 
entire  church  and  the  whole  community  united  in  concealing  and  protecting  the 
offender.  Witnesses  are  prevented  by  church  orders  from  appearing  before  the 
grand  jury,  or  are  forcibly  detained.  Grand  juries  refuse  to  find  bills  upon  testi- 
mony the  most  conclusive,  for  mof«t  of  the  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the 
order  of  the  church ;  and  to  expose  them  would  be  to  expose  and  punish  the  church 
and  the  functionaries  of  the  church. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Mormons  was  the 
^^Mountain  Meadow  Massacred  This  event  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
when  about  140  emigrants,  inoffensive,  peaceful  men,  women  and  children, 
on  their  way  overland  from  Arkansas  to  California,  were  waylaid  by  the 
Danite  band  of  Mormons  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
Some  of  the  little  children  were  spared,  and  afterward  recovered  from  the 
Mormons ;  and  from  their  lips  these  particulars  were  gathered.  A  corres- 
pondent of  Harpers'  Weekly,  for  August  13,  1859,  presents  this  narrative,  .y 
which  is  substantially  true,  and  otherwise  indubitably  corroborated: 

"A  train  of  Arkansas  emigrants,  with  some  few  Missourians,  said  to  number 
forty  men,  with  their  families,  were  on  their  way  to  California,  through  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah,  and  had  reached  a  series  of  grassy  valleys,  by  the  Mormons  called 
the  Mountain  Meadows,  where  they  remained  several  days  recruiting  their  animals. 
On  the  night  of  Sept  9,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  as  usual  they  quietly  retired 
to  rest,  little  dreaming  of  the  dreadful  fate  awaiting  and  soon  to  overtake  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as,  with  their  wives  and  familes,  they  stood  around 
their  camp-fires  passing  the  congratulations  of  the  morning,  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  from  an  ambush,  and  at  the  first  discharge  fifteen  of  the  best  men  are 
md  to  have  fallen  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  To  seek  the  shelter  of  their  corral 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  there  they  found  but  limited  protection. 

The  encampment,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  tents  and  a  corral  of  forty 
wagons  and  ambulances,  lay  on  the  west  bank  of,  and  eight  or  ten  yards  distant 
from,  a  large  spring  in  a  deep  ravine,  running  southwara ;  another  ravine,  also, 
branching  from  this,  and  facing  the  camp  on  the  south-west;  overlooking  them  on 
the  north-west,  and  within  rifle-shot,  rises  a  large  mound  commanding  the  corral^ 
upon  which  parapets  of  stone,  widi  loop-holes,  have  been  built  Yet  another  ra- 
Tine,  larger  and  aeeper,  faces  them  on  the  east,  which  could  be  entered  without 
exposure  from  the  south  and  far  end.  Having  crept  into  these  shelters  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  cowardly  assailants  fi^d  upon  their  unsuspecting  victims, 
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IhnH  making  a  beginnin;;  to  the  moBt  brutal  bateherj  «Ter  perpetraM'npOB  diia 
OODtinenL 

SutTOunded  bj  saperior  numben,  nnd  by  fui  aDseen  foe,  wo  are  lelil  tbo  Uttk 
party  stood  a.  (liege  within  the  corral  of  five  or  seven  daT«,  sinking  llieir  va^^ua 
vrheels  in  the  ground,  nnd  during  the  dnrkneai  of  oif;ht  aigt!<i>K  treni-hm,  wiuiin 
which  to  ihellcr  their  wives  and  uhildrea.  A  lur^e  gprlng  of  oool  inUcr  habblcd 
up  from  the  sand  a  few  jards  from  them,  but  d«ep  down  in  the  ravine,  and  Mi  vfU 
protected  that  certain  dcuth  marked  the  trail  of  at]  who  dar?d  approach  it  Tb« 
■woundeil  were  djin^  of  thirst ;  the  burniDE  brow  and  parched  lip  marked  the  de- 
lirium of  fever;  they  tosaed  from  aide  to  side  with  uiguigh;  the  aweel  sound  of 
the  water,  lis  it  murmured  along  its  pebblj  bed,  served  but  to  h)zhl«ii  their  keen- 
eat  suffering.  ButwhaCwiisthistothepanitof  leaving  to  a  cruel  late  Aeir  helplwa 
children  \  !hn\e  of  the  little  ones,  who  though  too  young  ta  remember  in  nlt<r 
Tdrs,  tell  us  that  thej  stood  bj  their  parents,  and  pulled  the  anowa  from  tlieir 
bleedine  wounds. 

Long  hnil  the  brave  band  held  together;  but  the  cries  of  the  wounded  BuBerert 
mutt  prBTBil.  For  the  first  time,  thoy  are  (by  four  Mormons)  offered  tbtai  liira  if 
tbey  will  lay  down  their  arms,  and  gladlv  they  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered 
mercy.  Within  a  few  hundred  ;artls  of  the  corral  faith  is  broken.  Disarmed  tnd 
betplesH,  they  are  fuUen  upon  and  mnssacr^  in  cold  blood.  Tbe  earogea,  who  hil 
been  driven  Co  tbe  hills,  are  again  called  down  to  what  was  denomiaatod  tlie  'job,' 
which  more  than  savage  brutalily  had  begun. 

Women  and  children  are  now  all  that  remain.  Upon  these,  some  of  whma  kid 
been  violated  by  the  tlormon  leaders,  the  savage  expends  bis  hoaided  iwinalN. 
]]y  a  Mormon  who  has  now  escaped  the  threats  of  tbe  Church  we  are  lold  uaUbe 
helpless  children  clung  around  the  knees  of  the  savages,  offering  thrmwdtn  U 
slavea;  but  with  fiendish  laughter  at  their  cruel  tortures,  knives  were  thruil  loM 
their  bodies,  the  scnlp  torn  from  their  heads,  and  their  throats  out  from  tulo  W." 

Besida  Salt  Lake  City,  the  other  priDci pal  Morraon  settlemenU  areitZ^ 
marc  C'li/,  the  capital,  Brounvmille,  J'rovo,  Ogden,  M<Mti,  and  Parwan. 
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New  Mexioo  is  older  than  any  English  settlement  in  North  America.  It 
was  a  Spanish  province  in  the  century  before  the  cavaliers  had  landed  at 
Jamestown,  and  the  Puritans  had  trod  the  snow-clad  rock  of  Plymouth.  In 
1530,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  president  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  had  in  his  ser- 
vice an  Indian,  a  native  of  a  country  called  Tejos  or  Texos,  probably  the 
present  Texas,  who  informed  him  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  accompany  his 
father,  a  merchant,  on  trading  expeditions  to  a  people  io  a  country  in  the  far 
interior,  when  the  latter,  in  exchange  for  handsome  feathers  to  ornament 
their  heads,  obtained  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  had  seen  seven  large,  towns,  in  which  were  entire  streets  occupied  by 
people  working  in  precious  metals.  That  to  get  there,  it  was  necessary  to 
travel  forty  days  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  ex- 
cepting short  grass,  and  then  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
keeping  due  north.  Fired  by  these  reports,  Guzman  organized  an  army  of 
400  Spaniards  and  20,000  Indians,  to  penetrate  this  land  of  gold.  He 
started  from  Mexico  and  went  as  far  as  Culiacan,  the  limit  of  his  govern- 
ipent,  when  the  obstacles  were  such,  in  passing  the  mountains  beyond,  that 
his  people  deserted  in  great  numbers.  Moreover,  he  heard  that  his  personal 
enemy,  Hernanc^o  Cortez,  was  returning  to  Mexico,  loaded  with  titles  and 
favors.  He  gave  up  the  expedition,  and  was  soon  after  thrown  into  prison ; 
and  the  Tejos  Indian  died. 

In  1528,  Pamphilo  Narvaez,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Hernando  Cortez, 
being  appointed  governor  of  Florida,  set  sail  from  St.  Domingo  with  400 
men  in  five  ships,  for  that  coast  The  expedition  was  tragic  in  its  results. 
Soon  afler  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  all  had  perished  but 
three ;  some  from  hunger,  some  by  shipwreck,  and  some  by  the  hostility  of 
the  natives. 

^'  There  only  survived  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  boatmaster,  Esteva  Dorantes,  an 
Arabian  negro,  and  Castillo  Maldonado.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  these 
three  men  reached  Mexico,  having  traversed  on  foot  the  American  continent 
Trom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  related  their  adventures, 
declared  that  they  had  met  with  Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  cultivated 
Uiaize,  while  others  lived  on  fish  and  the  produce  of  the  chase;  that  they 
had  heard  of  large  towns  with  lofty  houses  containing  many  stories,  and  sit* 
Uated  in  the  same  direction  as  those  spoken  of  by  the  Tejos  Indian*" 
85  h\h 
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'vny  of  ypw  Spnin,  Iiaii  these  three  travelers  bronglit  be- 
UHinicnlcd  itie  informalion  the;  gave  him  to  FraDci&co 
^riveroor  of  the  province  of  Culincati,  the  chief  (own  oi 
s  fiS  niilea  west  of  Mexico.  In  March,  1539,  Coronado 
Iin-iii;:  expedition  wncJyr  Folhcr  Marcos,  in  company  wiib 
lu  iicgrc  Eslcva  above  Bpoken  of,  and  some  friendlj  la- 


1  jilong.  Father  Mareos  i 
lL':i!"are,  and  presented  hi 
v;illejof  theSonora.  ' 
intelligent;  the  Vionien 
[lis  the 


r^4,.H! 


ict  entire  popnlalions,  who  re- 
n  with  provisions  and  flowers. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
rore  petlicoals  of  tanned  deer- 
caciques  oscended  little  eminenceB,  and,  for  above 
aloud  what  each  was  to  do  during  the  day.      At  their 
nd  their  temples,  re^emhling  in 
netinicB  ttick  them  round  tbeir 
the  borders  of  this  desert,  other 
ini,  for  (hey  had  not  the  sligbl. 
.Id  try  to  touch  his  ganneats, 
i  down  fVom  heaven. 
ronte,  he  wonid  soon 
nhabited  br 


jirc^ent  diiy,  who 
idicr  Marcos  found, 

i;uis.      Some  of  thei 

vi'/ota,  which  signifien.  Mi 

ini  that,  should  he  contin 

;  plain,  full  of  largo  towns,  which 


ring  gold  rings  and  earriugs,  and  making;  use  of 
•  nieta!  to  scrape  the  perspiration  off  their  bodie.'. 
rilion  giren  by  Fnlher  M.ircos  is  rather  vagne,  nad 
i^ible  to  state  precisely  the  route  he  followed,  or  to 
1  positions  of  the  countries  be  passed  ihrou^'b,  it  la 
here  spoken  of  ia  that  of  the  Rio  de  Las  Cusaa 
at  of  the  Rio  Sonara,  which  is  to  this  day  nil 
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.  white  skin,  like  the  Spaniards,  and  wore  wide  cotton  tunics  that  reached 
heir  feet.  These  garments  were  fastened  round  the  neck  by  means  of  a 
ton,  and  were  ornamented  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  studded  with  very  fine 
quoises.  Over  those  tunics  some  wDre  excellent  cloaks,  and  others  very 
ily  wrought  cow-hides.*  The  same  Indian  added:  Hhat  toward  the 
th-east,  there  existed  a  kingdom  called  Marata,  with  large  populations 
I  considerable  towns,  the  houses  of  which  had  several  stories ;  that  these 
•pies  were  continually  at  war  with  the  sovereign  of  the  seven  towns ;  and 
t,  in  the  direction  of  the  south-west,  on  the  Rio  Verde,  was  another  king- 
n,  called  Totonteac,  which  was  as  wealthy  as  it  was  densely  peopled,  and 
ose  inhabitants  were  dressed  in  fine  cloth.'  Although  these  narratives 
re  exaggerated,  it  is  not  less  a  fact  that  all  those  countries  were  thickly 
»pled,  intersected  with  roads,  and  studded  with  towns.'' 
Saving  rested  himself,  Father  Marcos  pushed  forward  to  rejoin  his  negro, 
[  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  natives  until  he  had  reached,  on  the 
I  of  May,  the  last  desert  that  separated  him  from  Cibola.  He  there  had 
pped  to  dine  at  a  farm  house,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  entrance  of 
teva*s  companions,  covered  with  perspiration,  faint  and  trembling  from 
igue  and  fear.  He  reported  that^Gateva  had  been  imprisoned,  and  then 
led  by  the  people  of  Cibola,  together  with  several  of  his  Indian  followers, 
e  negro,  probably,  had  been  guilty  of  some  misconcluct.  Marcos,  in  con- 
rnation,  took  the  back  track  to  Culiacan. 

Captain-General  Vasquez  Coronado,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  given  by 
her  Marcos,  and  hoping  to  discover  new  territories,  at  once  organized  in  New 
in  a  little  army,  which  assembled  at  Compostella,  and  on  the  day  following 
iter,  1540,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  composed  of  150  horsemen, 

archers,  and  800  Indians.     Having  reached  Culiacan,  tne  army  halted  to  take 

;     At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Coronado  moved  forward,  accompanied  by  fifty 

semen,  a  few  foot  soldiers,  and  his  best  friends,  among  whom  was  Father  Mar- 

The  command  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops  was  confided  to  Don  Tristan 

rellano,  with  orders  to  leave  fifteen  days  after,  and  to  follow  the  same  route  as 

captain-generaL 

Lfter  a  month  of  fatigue  and  of  privations  of  all  kinds,  Vasquez  Coronado  ar- 
k1  at  Chichilticale.  This  name,  which  signifies  Red  Town,  was  eiven  to  thb 
ility  because  a  large  house  of  that  color  was  to  be  seen  there,  which  was  in- 
cited by  an  entire  tribe  that  came  from  Cibola,  where  the  last  desert  begins.  At 
I  place  the  Spaniards  lost  several  horses,  and  ev^  some  men,  from  want  of  food, 
rertheless,  encouraged  by  their  chief,  they  continued^  their  march,  and,  a  fort- 
hi  after  they  had  left  Chichilticale,  they  arrived  within  twenty-six  miles  of  Ci- 
k.  They  saw  for  the  first  time  the  natives  of  this  singular  kingdom ;  but  the 
er  immediately  took  to  flight,  spreading  the  alarm  throughout  the  country  by 
ins  of  great  fires  which  thev  kindled  on  the  high  mountains — a  custom  in  use 
his  day  among  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico. 

iext  day,  Coronado  came  within  sight  of  Cibola;  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
.  all  assembled  and  awaited  the  Spaniards  with  a  steady  attitude.  Far  from 
epting  the  proposals  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  them,  they  threatened  the 
srpreters  with  death.  The  Spaniards  then,  crying  out,  *San  Jogol  San  Jago!' 
icked  the  Indians  with  impetuosity,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  resistance, 
ronado  entered  the  town  of  Cibola  as  conoueror." 

Hie  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  d'Arelhmo,  after  a  march  of  975  miles  by 
tfierent  route,  in  which  they  crossed  many  rivers  flowing  into  the  California 
IC  rejoined  the  main  army  at  Cibola,  On  thoir  way  they  founded  the  town  of 
1  Uieronymo,  and  in  that  vicinity  found  Indian  agricultural  tribes  who  tamed 
cles,  as  is  yet  the  custom  amon^  some  tribes  of  New  Mexica 
!^ronado  now  sent  Alvarado,  his  lieutenant,  to  conquer  theprovince  of  Tiguex, 
the  BioQrande,  which  he  subdued  after  a  campaign  of  fifty  days.    "It  coh:^ 
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vcrnoil  by  A  council  of  old  men.  The  wliole  comniBnitj 
1  iiuuHf! :  tha  women  made  the  mortnr  nnd  built  up  the  walls. 
<  m»)d  and  prepared  the  timbers.  Underneath  the  hoDM) 
•'  sublerraneom  bIcybb,  or  drying-places,  pnyed  with  large 
iliu  middia  was  a  rurnaee  on  which  they  threw,  from  time 
ufio.  which  was  sufficient  lokeep  ap  an  intenHe  heat  thrre, 
'w  hiilh.  The  DIED  spent  a  consiilerHble  part  of  Iheir  time 
■  wumen  eould  not  enter  there,  eicept  to  carry  food  to  their 
K-  men  spun,  wove,  and  attended  to  the  tillage  of  ibeir 
iipied  themBelres  with  the  care  of  their  children  and  Itoojie- 
thtf  miatreeseB  of  the  houae  and  kept  it  remarkably  clean, 
li  fiunily  had  seTeral  rouma;  one  Berred  as  a  sleeping-room, 
i  II  third  for  the  purp(u>e  of  grinding  wheat.  In  the  latter 
hirjro  stones;  three  women  would  seat  themsolven  before 
npiild  crush  the  jrriiin.  tlio  second  bruise  it,  and  the  third 
While  thej  were  thua  employed,  a  man,  seated  at  the 
-  r  ImspipeB,  iind  the  women  worked  to  nctuure,  nl!  three 
iiirking  the  rhythm  by  striking  with  their  tools  the  wheal 

wholly  naked  during  even  the  most  seTere  wenther,  mi 
IT  themselves  until  ^|iey  were  married.  The  object  of  thil 
.^ht  be  eipoaed  in  case  they  misbeliaved — a  kind  of  a  guard 
V  people  could  only  enter  the  married  stiite  with  the  per- 
"ho  governed  the  town.  The  young  man  had  tlicn  to  spin 
hen  completed,  the  girl  who  was  destined  to  become  ha 
II] ;  ho  wrapped  the  mantle  round  her  shoulders  nod  sbt 


-■..liastponinfE,  until  the  following  spring,  the  conquest  of  the 
1 IJ,  the  Spaniards  fuund  thomsolven  masters  or  nlnio^t  ill 
(   roriui~d   lij  ibe  province  of  Tigiiei,  around  tvhicl 
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dians  were  enslaved,  and,  under  the  lash,  were  forced  to  most  laborious  tasks  in 
the  mines,  until  goaded  to  desperation.  In  the  summer  of  1680,  a  general  insur- 
rection of  all  the  tribes  and  Pueblos  took  place  throughout  the  province.  General 
hostilities  having  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  Spaniards  massacred  all  over 
the  province,  the  Indians  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  which  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  evacuate,  and  retreat  south  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  where 
the  refugees  then  founded  the  town  of  £1  Paso  del  Norte.  For  ten  years  the  coun- 
try remained  fn  possession  of  the  Indian?,  when  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Span- 
iards. In  1698,  the  Indians  rose,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled.  After 
this  they  were  treated  with  more  humanity,  each  pueblo  being  allowed  a  league  or 
two  of  land,  and  permitted  to  govern  themselves.  Their  rancorous  hatred  for  their 
conquerors,  however,  never  entirely  subsided ;  yet  no  further  outbreak  occurred 
until  1837.  In  that  year  a  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  government  of  the 
country  was  completely  overthrown,  and  most  atrocious  barbarities  committed  by 
the  insurgents,  including  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  governor,  Perez,  was  savagely 
put  to  death — his  head  cut  off  and  used  as  a  football  by  the  insurgents  in  their 
eamp.  The  ex-governor,  Abrew,  was  butchered  in  a  more  barbarous  manner.  His 
hands  were  cut  off;  his  tongue  and  eyes  were  pulled  out ;  his  enemies,  at  the  same 
time,  taunting  him  with  opprobrious  epithets.  The  next  season  Mexican  authority 
was  again  established  over  the  province." 

The  first  Atnerican  who  ever  crossed  the  desert  plains,  intervening  between 

New  Mexico  and  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  River,  was  one  James 

Parsley.     While  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  west 

of  the  Mississippi,  he  fell  in  with  some  Indians  near  the  head-waters  of  the 

Platte  River,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  1805,  to 

Santa  Fe,  where  he  remained  several  years.     In  1804,  a  merchant  of  Kas- 

kaskia,  named  Morrison,  having  heard  by  the  trappers,  through  the  Indians, 

of  this  isolated  province,  dispatched  a  French  Creole^  named  La  Lande,  with 

some  goods,  up  the  Platte,  with  directions  to  make  his  way  to  Santa  Fe.     La 

Laode  never  returned  to  his  employer,  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  his 

adventure,  bat  settled  in  Santa  Fe,  grew  rich  by  trading,  and  died  some  20 

years  after.     In  1806,  the  celebrated  Captain  Pike  visited  this  country :  his 

exciting  descriptions,  as  given  in  his  narrative,  roused  the  western  country, 

and  eventually  led  to  the  overland  trade,  by  caravans,  with  western  Missouri, 

known  as  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  finally  grew  into  an  immense  business, 

employing  an  army  of  wagoners,  and  amounting  in  annual  value  to  four  or 

five  millions  of  dollars.     Santa  Fe  was  not  entirely  the  consumer  of  these 

importations,  but  rather  the  depot  from  whence  they  were  distributed  to 

Chihuahua  and  other  portions  of  northern  Mexico. 

When  Texas  achieved  her  independence  she  included  New  Mexico  within 
the  statutory  limits  of  the  republic,  although  Santa  Fe  had  never  been  con- 
quered or  settled  by  Texans.  A  desert  or  uninhabited  country  of  600  miles 
intervened  between  Austin,  the  Texan  capital,  and  Santa  Fe.  The  Texans 
wished  to  divert  the  overland  trade  which  was  going  on  between  the  Mis- 
sourians  and  the  New  Mexicans  to  their  country,  and  their  secretary  of  war 
proposed,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from 
Austia  to  Santa  Fe.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  extensive  preparations  were 
made  in  Texas  for  an  armed  visit  to  Santa  Fe,  the  objects  being  to  induce 
the  New  Mexicans  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Texas  to  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  and  to  open  a  trade  with  the  people.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
270  armed  Texans,  under  Gen.  Hugh  M'Leod,  started  from  Brushy  creek, 
near  Austin,  en  route  for  Santa  Fe.  This  expedition,  known  as  the  ^'  Santa 
Fe  expedition,"  was  unfortunate  in  its  results.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  that 
they  encountered  great  hardships  on  the  deserts,  and  were  finally,  when  in  a 
half  starved  condition,  near  San  Miguel,  induced  by  treachery  to  surrender 
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ilic  Mi'xJfiiMs  iiin!cr  Armijo,  goverdor  of  New  Mexico.  Some  few  wen 
..:    I..II  r'l..  J.  ;•  |.,.,l_vuf  them,  to  the  number  of  187,  were  sent  toMeiico, 

'  )>i'isons  of  tjautiago,  Pucbla  and  Perote. 
i  ■  i  ■  ■■■  .  ■  ■  MiiiuieuL-ement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  &niij  of  the 
-  ■■!  J  ,1  I,.  .1.  Ill  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California.  Thia  armjirM 
iiijjii-oJ  iif  ;i  iiuninlcj  rcKime"'  of  Jliesouriaiis,  and  a  LattAlioQ  each  of 
hiiitry,  Ura{:ncinH,  mid  lipht  artillery,  After  a  fifty  days'  march  from  Fort 
'uvcTiwurth,  of  ncurly  900  miles,  the;  entered  Sunta  Fe  on  the  ISlh  of 

"On  llii'ir  iirrivLiI,  tin)  American  commander,  Gene rnl  Kearney,  in  aecordanoe 
ill  liifi  ilirui'lluii-,  jjriiclniined  hiiDBelf  goTeniorof  New  Mexico.  'Yon  are  dot,' 
i|  111',  'Amtrii'iiii  i-iliicna  ;  you  no  louder  owe  allegiance  to  tbe  Meiiuao  gov*rn- 
iit'  The  (iriiici[iiil  men  then  took  the  oaili  of  ftllcgiance  to  the  [Joiled  i?lalw, 
J  whnnvur  WM  f^ilse  tii  thin  allegiance,  the  people  were  told,  would  be  pBdiahed 
tniitiira.  It  Wiis  (iiip^tiuncd  whether  the  administration  had  not  tnosccDded 
luiwtTB  ill  thus  auQciinjt  n  territory  to  the  Union  without  the  permission  of  cod- 

IrncMl  Ki-iinid-,  liiiving  appointed  Charlea  Bent  eovemor  of  New  Meiieo,  on 

'  :^.'i[|i  i>r  .S'jili'tiiliiT.  tnuli  a  Biuall  force  with  him  and  proceeded  orerlsBd  lo  Oil- 

riiiii      ('ill.  i'riri'  iirrivt-d  noon  after  at  Santa  Fe  with  recruils.     The  Narajolii- 

i[j-'  IklvIiili  r><[iiiii>'iii'<'il  liDslilitiea  a^ininst  the  New  Mexionns,  'sew  inhabinnb 

'I"    Irii'  !  '-I  .1   -'('.I    hi.iiiphitn,  who  had  been  left  in  oommand,  aet  oat  iFCjt- 

,  ;    ■     I.  ■'.     ■■!  II  .lit  tu  mnke  pence  with  liiem.     Winterwu  last  »p- 

'      '  I  '  '    I    '        '   .   '    ij   iTji:rediblo  JmrdBhiju)  in  orosiiing  the  niouoliun^ 

ijKiiii;    8DOW3    und    uiountikin    etorms,   tbey  HbbNt 

•   i]'t.  lieid,  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  thirty  men,  li 

'        .  '  .il,  w  Namjo  chief,  five  days  through  tbe  mountiin 

.     :   llii>  men  and  women  of  the  tribe.     Thejwerf  ran- 

lili.iii.s,  but  they  won  their  hearts  by  their  gajelj  "^ 

iii'l'  II  <-      ^l<<'l  "I   i'.<  III   II  I'l   iifvnraeen  a  white  inun,     lleid  and  his  cfliipn- 

!on}:8,  and,  what  pleased  the  Xavsjutl 
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The  present  American  territory  of  New  Mexico  comprises  bat  a  small 
part  of  the  original  Spuninb  province  of  that  name.  This  territory,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  "is  a  region  of  hi^^h  lable  lands,  crossed  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  barren  to  the  lust  degree."  It  has  scarce  a  siiij-le  wa- 
ter communication  of  consequence  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  famous 


Tht  Giaiii   Caclut. 

Rio  Grande  is  shallow,  full  of  sand  bars,  and  at  time.4  almost  too  low  to  float 
an  Indian  canoe.  Many  of  the  streams  run  in  deep,  frightful  chasma,  down 
which  it  is  impossible,  fur  days  of  travel,  to  penetrate.  There  is  not  enough 
fertile  land  ever  to  support  any  but  a  slight  agricultural  population,  and  very 
little  timber  excepting  the  memjuil — a  thorny,  disagreeable  tree,  that  does 
most  of  its  growing  underground:  its  roots  being  multitudinous,  twisting 
and  burrowing  in  all  directions,  and  of  no  use  but  for  fuel.  D.eside  this  is 
the  cactut,  io  many  varieties,  that  phown  in  the  engraving  being  confined 
within  narrow  lines  of  latitude.  Mucal,  a  tind  of  whisky,  of  a  most  pun- 
gent, acrid  flavor,  i^iuade  from  some  varieties  of  this  plant. 

"The  climate  of  Newkleiico  is  unsurpiissin^lj  pure  and  healthy.  A  sultry  day 
is  very  rare.  The  summer  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  Tbe  winters  are  lung, 
hat  uniPorm,  and  tlic  atmosphere  of  an  estranrainary  dryness;  and  there  is  but 
little  rain,  eicept  from  Jnlj  to  October.  Tbe  general  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  10  de*:.  to  15  deiz.  abore  Fahrenheit  Fevers  are  uocommon,  and  instances 
of  remarkable  longevity  are  frequent  Persona  withered  almost  to  mummies  are 
met  with  occaaionnlly,  whose  extraordinary  ape  is  shown  by  their  recoileotion  of ' 
certain  notable  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  times  far  remote. 

Aj^riculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  and  unimproved  state,  the  hoe  being  nlons 
nxed  by  a  greater  part  of  the  peasantry.  Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  princi- 
pal Htsples;  cotton,  flax,  and  tobacco,  although  indigenous,  are  not  cultivated:  tbe 
soil  is  finely  adapted  to  the  Irish  potato.  The  most  important  natural  pnAiuct  of 
the  soil  is  its  pasturage.  Most  of  the  high  table  plains  oSurd  the-  finest  graiing, 
while,  for  want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  useless  for  other  purposes  That  scanty 
iBoistare  which  anffices  to  bring  forth  the  natural  vegetation,  is  insufficient  for  a^^v- 
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.'Ithout  the  Bid  or  irrijxation.  Tbe'  high  prairies  or  all  (ha 
■■•m  tlioso  uf  our  boriler  in  the  general  chamt^ter  of  tijeir 
ri'iiinrkiibly  destitute  of  thfl  pnj  flowering  plHnts  Tor  wiii^h 
r.ili?il,bein(!  mostly  clothed  with  diOerent  sf^cieaof  ahi^j 
,',pnma,  which  is  of  a  very  abort  and  ourlj  ouolity,  Tbe 
.ili'iie  this  Kort  of  f^osa  is  prnduced,  being  aoldom  vetdant 
L-^on  aela  in,  the  grama  is  only  in  perfeotion  from  AqkusC  to 
i^ely  nipped  b;  the  fruit  until  the  rains  nr»  over,  it  cuks 
<  [iiiiina  excellent  haj — eqaal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  ithii^h 
1  iiiir  western  prairiea.  Although  the  winters  are  rigoroiw, 
iilmost  entirely  unknown  in  New  Mexico:  nevertheless,  the 
I'luintrj,  not  only  of  cattle  and  aheep,  but  of  mules  and 
:iiji  themselres  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pasta^ 
I  iild  Hcuson,  and  until   the  rains  iMrt  up  the  green  grass 

r  <>  verr  rude,  even  sawed  liimberboing  absrilntely  nnknon. 
'  I'l-lebrated  for  the  innnuracture  of  a  beautiful  aerape  or 
iL  iiiti.  gaudy  ^rainbow-like  hue*  Their  dtimeatio  goods  are 
iiiiriicture  of  which  is  greatly  embarrassed  foi  the  want  of 
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o  work  out  hie  claioi.  This  systvai  tmetaled  with 
y  iipiin  the  unfortiinate  poor,  who,  although  I^ey  worked  forGicd 
ii)  siiiLilI  a  com  pen  nation,  that  if  the  debt  waa  of  any  anount  it 
.0  II  [ii'rpetani  servitude,  as  be  reoeived  barely  aufictent  for  foiHl 

volrnuLo  action  abound  in  various  pftrts  oi'  liiew  Mexiao,  and 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  sad  cu>per.  Anthnoita  «oftl  of  an  execl- 
;  fiiunil  nearSaola  Fe.  Through  its  mineral  wealth  it  niiy 
e  a  cniisiilerubje  population;  but  most  of  the  food  to  support 
'     transported  thither  from  tbe  agricultural. districts  of  the 
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eheese,  tobftOCO,  and  plnonea  (fruit  of  the  pine),  Pinvt  monopky^la.  These  pinones 
aie  generally  baked  in  the  oven,  or  roaated  on  cindera,  aa  a  meanB  of  preaerring 
them  better.  Besidea  thoee  prOTiaions,  the  Sunta  Fe  market  also  nSbrdB  a  great 
varietj  of  bread  and  meat  The  Indians  of  the  pueblos,  too,  carry  quantities  of 
fish  there,  eidger  fresh  or  dried  in  the  Bun.  In  the  eveninp,  aller  the  Aiigtlut,  the 
square  is  filled  with  loungers,  who  chat,  play,  laugh,  and  smoke,  until  the  hour  for  the 
fandango;  for  be  it  known,  the  young  people  of  Mexico  could  not  lire  if  they  did 
not  dance  eX  least  365  fandangos  every  year.  At  Santa  Fe,  as  in  Texas,  and  in 
all  the  provinoee  of  Mexico,  the  women  go  to  the  fandangos,  with  their  reboto 
(maD^lIa),  and  arrayed  in  a  light  cool  costume  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  seated 
ronnd  the  garden,  or  hall,  where  the  dance  is  to  take  place,  they  smoke  cigarettes 
aod  chat  very  loudly  while  awaiting  the  oiiTaliera'  i-"-*--;—  " 


Id  Spanish  the  term  pwblo  means  the  people  and  their  townB;  and  in 
New  Mexico  it  ia  applied  to  the  Christianized  Indians  and  to  their  villages, 
red,  these  Indians  lived  in  comfortable 
ion  they  are  the  best  horticulturists  is 
New  Mexico,  furnishing  most 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
he  found  in  the  markets.  They 
also  cultivate  the  grape,  and 
have  extensive  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  etc.  They  are  remark- 
able for  sobriety,  honesty,  mor- 
ality, and  industry,  and  are 
mnch  braver  than  the  other 
classes  of  New  Mexicans,  and  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  fought 
with  dcsperstion  compared  to 
those  in  the  south.  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  they  must  have 
been  a  very  powerful  people, 
immhering  near  one  hundred. 
villages,  as  their  ruins  would 
indicate.  The  population  of  their  villages  or  puebloa,  average  about  five  hundred 
floula  Thej  axnort  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Klonteiuma  1'hey  profess 
the  Catholic  faith,  but  this,  doubtlefs,  reaches  no  farther  than  understanding  ila 
formalities,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  all  worship  the  sun. 

They  were  only  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  government, 
many  features  of  their  ancient  customs,  in  both  government  and  religion,  being 
retained.  Each  pueblo  was  under  the  control  of  a  caciirue  chosen  by  themselves, 
who,  wiUi  his  council,  had  charge  of  the  interior  police  of  the  village.  One  of  their 
regulations  was  to  appoint  a  secret  watch  to  suppress  vice  and  disorder  of  every 
description,  and  especially  to  keep  an  eye  over  the  young  men  and  women  of  Uie 

Their  villages  are  built  with  adobes,  and  with  great  regularity ;  sometimes  they 
have  but  one  large  hoiise|  with  several  stories,  each  story  divided  into  apartments, 
in  which  the  whole  village  reside.  Instead  of  doors  in  front,  they  use  trapndoors 
in  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  to  which  they  mount  up  on  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn 
up  at  night  for  greater  security.  Their  dress  consists  of  moccasins,  short  breeches, 
•od  woolen  jackets  or  blankets;  they  generally  wear  tlieir  hair  long  Bows  and 
arrows  and  a  lance,  and  sometimes  a  gun,  constitute  their  weapons.  They  manu- 
bcture  blankets,  as  well  as  other  woolen  stufis,  crockery  ware,  and  coarse  pottery. 
The  dress  of  many  is  like  the  Mexican;  but  the  majority  retain   their  aboriginal 


Among  the  villages  of  the  Pneblos  Indians,  was  that  of  the  Pecos  tribe^twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  tOinta  Fe,  which  gradually  dwindled  away  under  the  inroads  of 
the  Comanches  and  other  causes,  until  about  the  year  183S,  when  having  been  re- 
dneed  to  only  about  a  dozen  souls  of  all  ages,  tbey  abandoned  the  pUa& 


this  oatji>tro|)lie  timt  inducea  tnem  to  aouncion  lue 

f)oar8  to  li:ive  a<lopted  this  extraordinary  xunersti 
lave  all  lield  Mont«'zuina  to  be  their  perpetual  sove 
that  they  all  worship  the  sun;  fop  it  is  asserttni  to 
the  face  toward  the  east  at  sunrise. 

The  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  or  extend  their  in 
the  Navajoes,  the  Apaches,  the  Yutas,  the  Kia' 
Navajoes  are  estimated  at  about  ten  thousand,  and 
Cordilleras,  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe, 
region  from  whence  historians  say  the  Aztecs  emic 
posed  to  be  the  remnants  of  that  justly  cclebraf 
mained  in  the  north.  Although  living  in  rude  wig 
tions  in  their  manufactures.  They  are  still  distin; 
of  cotton  textures,  and  display  considerable  ingen 
ors  the  skins  of  animals.  The  serape  Navajo  (N 
texture  as  to  be  frequently  waterproof,  and  some  c 
dollars  each,  among  the  Mexicans.  Notwithstand 
cultivate  the  dificrent  grains  and  vegetables,  anH 
herds  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
.  The  Apaches  are  mainly  west  of  the  Kio  del  N< 
and  vagrant  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  northern  Mex 
fifteen  thousand  souls,  of  whom  two  thousand  ar 
manufacture  nothing,  and  appear  to  depend  entire 
The  depredations  of  the  Apaches  have  been  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  the  whole  coi 
borders  of  Durango,  is  almost  entirely  depopulate^ 
m  

The  population  of  New  Mexico,  other  thai 
east  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  in  the  valley  of 
taries.  It  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  to' 
of  which  are  generally  farms,  a  mode  of  livinj 
against  the  savages. 

Taos,  north  of  Santa  Fe,  is  a  beautiful  valle; 
includes  several  villages  and  settlements.     The 
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Albuquerque  is  in  the  most  fertile  locality  of  the  Rio  Orande,  and  although 
not  as  important  a  place  as  Santa  Fe,  it  is  more  central.  Including  the  neigh- 
horing  rancheros,  it  has  a  population  of  1,000  souls.  "Alhuqurqne  for  a 
Mexican  town,  is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  buildings,  like  those  inhabited  by 
Mexicans,  are  of  a  right  parallelopipedon  shape,  constructed  of  adobc^ 
(blocks  of  sun  dried  mud),  and  arranged  generally  on  the  four  sides  of  a 
rectangle,  thus  creating  an  interior  court  (pateo),  upon  which  nearly  every 
one  of  the  apartments  opens.  There  is  generally  but  one  exterior  or  street 
entrance;  and  this  is  generally  quite  wide  and  high,  the  usual  width  being 
about  six  feet,  and  the  hight  seven.  They  appear  to  be  made  thus  wide,  at 
least  as  fur  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  to  enable  the  burros  (asses)  and 
other  animals  to  go  through  with  their  packs.  They  are  generally  strongly 
secured  by  double  doors.  There  are  two  or  three  buildings  in  the  town  with 
extensive  fronts  and  portaUes  (porches),  which  look,  for  this  country,  very 
well — one  of  them  being  the  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Governor  Armijo. 
There  is  a  military  post  at  this  place,  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops." 

Acoma^  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  extraordinary 
of  the  Indian  pueblos.  ^'Acoma  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  which  rises 
perpendicularly  to  a  hight  of  360  feet  above  the  plain,  and  appears  like  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  The  summit  of  this  rock  is  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, and  its  superficies  is  about  sixty  acres.  To  reach  it  you  must  climb 
over liillocks  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the  wind  to  a  third  of  the  hight;  the 
two  other  thirds  of  the  route  are  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  shape  of.  a  spiral 
staircase.  The  town  is  composed  of  blocks,  each  of  which  contains  sixty  or 
seventy  houses,  and  a  large  Catholic  church,  with  two  towers  and  very  pretty 
spires.  The  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  have  windows  only  in  the 
upper  one;  in  construction,  they  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  Acoma  is  in  all* probability  the  Acuco  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  Spanish  historians,  which,  according  to  them,  was  situated 
between  Cibola  and  Tiguex,  and  built  at  the  top  of  perpendicular  rocks,  whose 
summits  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  300  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  at 
the  end  of  which  steps  was  a  kind  of  ladder  eighteen  feet  high,  also  formed 
by  holes  cut  in  the  rock.  Although  this  pueblo  was  deemed  impregnable, 
yet  the  inhabitants  placed  huge  stones  around  it,  that  they  might  roll  them 
down  on  any  assailant  who  was  bold  enough  to  scale  this  extraordinary 
stronghold.  Near  the  dwellings  might  be  seen  arable  lands  sufficient  to  grow 
the  necessary  quantity  of  maize  for  the  wants  of  the  population  ;  also  large 
cisterns  to  save  the  rain  waters.  The  Acucos  were  called  banditti  in  all  the 
surrounding  provinces,  into  which  they  made  frequent  excursions." 

Laguna^  a  few  miles  north  of  Acoma,  is  another  ancient  Indian  pueblo, 
and  contains  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  their  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  industry.  *^  It  has  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  old  German  cities  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  perched  on  a  mountain  peak.  The  houses,  with 
their  graduated  stories,  seem  piled  one  above  the  other,  producing  the  effect 
of  an  immense  amphitheater;  the  river  bathes  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  Laguna  is  built,  and  flows  in  tortuous  windings  through  the  plain." 

Zuni,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  pueblos,  is  west  of  Laguna. 
Its  present  population  is  about  2,000.  ^^The  houses  are  of  the  same  style 
as  those  of  the  other  Indian  pueblos;  their  graduated  stories  are  almost  all 
festooned  with  long  garlands  of  red  pimentos,  that  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
town  possesses  a  Catholic  church  thirty-three  yards  in  length,  by  nine  in 
widtli,  it  is  built  of  adobes^  and  behind  its  sole  altar  is  suspended  a  paint- 
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I  of  Mexico;  ■  few 
pletely  bare.  The 
caciqncs  or  chiefs 


itinc  Our  I.ndy  of  GuaJaloiipe,  the  pati 

>ut)d  tbc  painting,  but  the  lateral  walls  ar 

es  in  n  house   three  etaries  hiph,  wherei 

■nmeiit  frtiiueotly  BBseinble,  TJie  Zunis 
e:i;rlcs.  iviiioh  thoy  i".dch  irhile  yet  very  yonng  on  the  neighboring  moan- 
liiina :  multitudes  of  these  birds  are  to  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  the  homes, 
ppi-ondinR  their  enornmuH  wings  as  they  baak  in  the  eun." 

Zuni  Vieja,  or  Old  Zuni,  the  ancient  Cibola,  stood  id  the  iiiimediat«  vidn- 
ily.  The  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  are  in  the  center  of  a  plateao, 
elevated  more  than  900  feet  above  the  plains,  to  which  aeceBS  lu  gained  only 
by  climbing  nluiost  inaccessible  roeks.  It  was  only  in  1694,  that  it  bccatna 
definil4;ly  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF   KEW   MEXICO. 

I'  N'  w  M.  sirn  is  ns  yet  unexplored;  but  the  various  expeditions 
i!-  iif  the  U.  S.  army  have,  of  late  years,  given  ns  the 
.  '!"ii  of  the  existence  of  antiquities  in  the  heart  of  our 
. ;  Hi'  -mil:  and  worthy  of  curiosity  aa  (hose  in  Central  Americi*. 
■jiiii  iKjrlh  :iiid  cant  of  the  Gila,  and  east  of  the  Rio  Coloradv,  ia  s 
nine  few  linndred  square  niiles,  the  ruins  of  aneient  walled  cities 
liber,  it  is  e>liniated  by  an  officer  of  the  topo};r.'iphical  corps  of  en- 
f  l.noii.  iiro  fitund  at  thia  day.  These  show  that  the  country,  at 
rniiclcliLid  unknown  era,  perhaps  thousands  of  years  aiuce,  was 
ipubittd,  iiiid  by  a  race  to  a  considernble  degree  civilised.  The 
of  that  region,  can  give  no  information  respett- 
ij  people  found  when 


In  ihL-  r 
to  the  n 
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HuDgo  Fivie,  Cbettro  Kettle,  Del  Arroyo,  and  De  Penuca  BiKnoa.  These 
rnina  &ra  between  3G°  and  37°  N.  1st.,  and  near  lOS"  W.  loDg.  "XheT  are 
evidently,"  says  Simpson,  "froic  tbe  Birailarity  of  their  Htyle  and  moj^  of 
cms  true  tjon,  of  a  commoa  ol-igin.  They  discoTer  in  the  materials  of  wbioh 
they  are  composed,  aa  well  aa 
io  the  mandeor  of  their  de- 
sign and  superiority  of  their 
workmaDship,  a  condition  of 
arch i tec taral  excellence  be- 
yond the  power  of  tbe  Indiana 
or  New  laexioans  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  exhibit."  He  fur- 
ther adds  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  of  Aztec  origin. 
The  larf^t  was  De  Penasm 
Blanoa,  which  in  circnit  was 

•■Ctook^N«Md     l,tOOfeet,  and  thennmberof 
«.  origin^  ™ji.k».  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  j.^^  g^^^  JJ2 

It  differed  in  its  walls  from  tbe  other  pueblos:  the  stones  composing  them 
being  of  one  uniforui  character;  but  in  this  there  is  a  regular  nlternation  of 
large  and  small  etonea,  the  effect  of  which  is  unique  and  beautifol.  The 
first  pueblo  examined  was  Pintadi>.     We  aaaer  Simpson's  description: 


"After  portakine  or  loine  rerrMhmeata,  I  starWd  ulF,  with  htgh  •tpecUtiont— mr  anlsl- 
ut*,  the  Measn.  Kera,  accompanriDg  ma — M  examine  the  mini  of  PaMa  FinVtaa.  W* 
found  tbem  to  mora  than  nnanor  our  eipaclationB.  Forming  one  structure,  and  built  of 
lahnlar  [riacea  of  bard.  Snc  groiaed.  compact  gra;  sandatana  (■  material  entirely  udJedowd 


•"  Ua*ittin|l;  tha  ■itiat,"  u/a  LUat.  SimpiDO, "  bM  UWvt  on*  itory  ihort  »r  tlM  ai 
bat  th*  miaa  aibilnlad.    In  tbalr  ratloMd  ilata,  four  atoriar  iboald  appear." 
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of  New  Meiico),  to  which  ihe  ainiofphero  hss  impurled  «  red 
il!i  being  not  thicker  thiin  lliree  iiiches,  nnii  sometime*  Bd  ihio 
t  Ji^covcrs  in  the  miuiiiiry  it  coiDbiiiatiou  of  science  and  in 
I"  a  liiglier  stage  of  cirlliiBtioti  nnd  refiueineiit  than  it  diMDi- 
sri'ijiiit  or  Fueblos  of  the  preranl  daj.     Indeed,  »o  benDtififlljr 

;i  mn^iiiEcetit  jriece  or  mostlc  work. 

'     '  ''     -  -'  -  -         -  -  gigna  of  mort«r,  Uie  inIerraU  ■■«lnNa 


of  the  I 


iting  D 


ch  or  t«o  of  three  Teei;  higher  nji, 

rv  ht  retreniirc  joga  on  tlie  inside,  from  bolloni  to  tep. 

94t  puiiit,  is  Ijefneeu  twentj'  Ere  nnil  Ibiiij  reet,tlie  series 

ere  must  have  been  originallj  at  leut  three  stories.    The 

i,  ill  eiteriur  development.  »  about  4I>3   feet.     On  the 

iiiLliiiilditiKti,  are  Rfly-foiir  npiirtiuHnts.  houic  of  (hem  a 

'  I. <ri.-ejtitb'Ut  twelve  bflix  feet.    Them  rooms  cantmn^ 

imIi  lioora,  itonie  of  Ihem  an  contrncted  as  two  and  a  half 

III'  I'.i^e  of  lh«  inner  aulle,  the  doori  commuDicaiing  liih 

iLrrc  and  a  half  br  two  fefl.     The  princi))iil  room^  or 

.:  I  <il  their  hating  Inr^er  duors  mid  window?,  mojl  prob- 

Tlii!  system  of  flooring  seenu  to  have  been  Urge  in n- 

III  ili:imeler,  [nid  transverse! v  from  wall  to  wall,  and  Ihce 

ilirt:!!  inches  in  diameter,  laid  loogiludinalli  upon  tt^nu 

'  iv:'c:ir,  but  most  pnibublv  U  Whs  brash,  b'nrk,  or  Mibl. 

■■'nii'i-im.  showno  signs  of  Ui«  saw  or  nxei  On  the 

■I    I    ■ '  .  !   ..il'  tiv  mennB  of  some  very  impMfect  i»tn- 

<  .  :  I'   '<  iiiJijHs  which  ure  oiilj  in  the  second  ttor;. 

II-.     i^n  tlie  north  aide,  ihej  are  onljr  in  tor 

-    -iiibi;   .,-  Iiiiiileen  l>y  tuurleeii  incbes.      At  differeut 

■  ' i.-lrcnl,iv  pip.irtmenls  sunk   In  tlia  ground,  the  walls 

.iir.  ibe  Pueblo  Indians  call  tiluffaa,  or  places  where  the 
■■.■■iiM  meetings. 

I  Kill-  Lit  the  ruins  of  Pu^lo  Piiitndo  yestcrtlaf  afCemDon, 
iii'>riiiiig.    On  dig:eingabont  Ihe  baneof  the  eiteriorwill. 
"^   —  ■!--  wo„ij  permit  u' '   ""-- 
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ther  interrupted  each  stori  bj  ■  terrace,  u  \a  the  cue  with  llie  moitetn  nueblo 
Min  NcwMeiicoT  ' 

front  or  eiierior  wnlls  were  eriJentlj  one  pUln  Burf«ce  from  bottom  to  top;  because 
er  we  found  them  in  their  integritj,  which  we  did  for  ai  mauj  as  Tour  Btoiiea  in 
(e  alwiLis  noticed  them  to  be  uninterrupted  I;  plain,  • 

I'ear  khIIs,  however,  were,  in  no  instance  that  1  recollect  of,  found  to  extend  higlier 

It  of  the  second  atopjj  and  the  parti'- " '" 

^ _^         ia  not  at  lault,  corres- 

~'  poiidinglj  sleplike  in 
their  respective  alti- 
tudes. The  idea,  then, 
at  ouce  utitolda  itaelf. 


wull  n 


It  have 


been  a  eerica  ol  retreat- 
ing surfaces,  or,  what 
would  muke  this  neces- 
snrv,  each  story  On  the 

meed.  I'liia  idea  also 
gniiiers  strength   from 


!   {ac 


Ihnt  n 


lions  of  snj 
nternal  modeoC  ascent 
■iom  story  to  story, 
lud  therefore  that  eonie 

»ive  been  resorted  to 
— sucti  ax,  probably, 
iidileni,  wliich  the  ler- 
nce  form  of  the  sel- 


la IU<  Caoo 


>f  ciitnj. 


ilories  would  bei^t  conduce  to  li^lit  and  ventilation  for  the  interior  ranj;ea  of  spart- 
The  iilen  then,  which  Mr.  R,  H.  Kem  waa  llie  first  to  suggest — thai  these  pueblos 
meed  on  their  inner  or  cuurt  side — is  not 'without  strong  grounds  of  probiiliility; 
I  ill  ciinsunanee  with  thin  idea  that,  in  his  ratoralioa  of  the  Puiblo  Huitgo  Pavit, 
■iveii  it  the  form  eihibited  in  tlie  driiwing. 

I  curious  fact,  that  in  no  single  instance  did  we  find  in  these  ruins  either  a  chimney 
indeed,  the  receJsesde-icrihed  as  existing  in  ac ' -•- 


»i"™ ,      

flrephice^,  which  thrar  slight  liight.  as  well  bji  deprivation  of  chimney  flue 
'  authorize.     Neither  were  there  any  indications  of  the  use  of  iron  at 


3uld 


•I  f;reat  depth  and  imnregnabilitr.  It  is  inhabited  bj  the  Navajoei,  who, 
:h  they  puiseas  the  skill  t'>  miuiufacturB  one  of  Uie  most  beitutiful  kind  of 
ta  in  the  world,  possess  no  better  habitations  than  the  conical  pole,  brush 
ud  tod^^e.  This  waa  explored  for  it  distance  of  over  nine  jniles ;  and  the 
'they  ascended  it  the  j;reater  was  the  Altitude  of  the  inclosing  wnlU :  at  their 
i  point  of  prosreas  it  was  502  feet  high,  aod  the  average  width  600  feet 
'aX  length  of  the  canon  was  judged  to  be  about  25  miles.  In  ascending  it 
w  some  Gne  caves  here  and  there;  also  small  habitations  made  up  of  over- 
f^  rock,  and  nrtllicinl  walls  laid  in  stone  and  mortar — tlia  latt«r  forming  the 
ortion  of  the  dwelling,  i^me  four  miles  from  the  month,  they  came  to  the 
f  A  smnll  pueblo,  like  those  already  described.  It  stood  on  the  shelf  of  tha 
id  wall,  about  ."iU  feet  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  wall  being  very  nearly 
dicnliir,  it  could  only  be  nppronclicd  by  ladders.  Seven  miles  from  the 
they  fell  in  with  the. ruins  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  the  stupendous 
1  rear  nnd  overhanging  them.  ^ 

we  ruins  are  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  canon,  ft  portion  of  them  being 
I  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  wall,  and  the  other  poitioa  apon  a  shelf  ia 


can  buc  piusciib  pviiiiu,  eiiuvt   uii  uiitrr  iiiuue(|Uiiu^ 

Although  the  canon  of  Chellj  was,  at  th 
ity,  later  explorers  in  the  wild  waste  countr 
and  Calitbrnia  have  fotmd  numerous  othe 
can  bear  no  compari^oB.  Some  of  them  a 
otitlet  or  inlet,  deep,  gloomy  cracks,  descend: 
than  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  boun 
walla,  dt  iht  htme  of  wliich  the  foot  of  ma 
form  the  valleys  of  streams,  which,  as  one 
winding  their  serpentine  course  down  in  a 
The  canon  of  the  Rio  Colorado  is  of  this  c 
ploratierfrs  ascertained  it  to  be  about  11,00( 
depth. 

About  200  miles  westerly  from  Santa  Fe,  an< 
mand  came  to  a  stupendous  mass  of  rock,  abou 
peculiar  from  its  massive  character,  and  the  '. 
tresses  and  domes.  *'  Skirting  this  stupendous 
its  left  or  north  side,  for  about  a  mile,  the  guide 
terminus,  was  noticed  to  leave  us,  and  ascend  e 
the  better,  as  it  appeared,  to  scan  the  face  o 
reached  before  he  cried  out  to  us  to  come  u] 
sure  enough,  here  were  inscriptions,  and  so: 
althou;!h,  with  those  which  we  afterward  exam 
there  could  not  be  said  to  be  half  an  acre  of  th 
BO  extravagant  as  I  was  prepared  to  find  it^  T\ 
were  indeed  inscriptions  of  interest,  if  not  of 
back  as  1606,  all  of  them  very  ancient,  and  sev 
beautifully  engraven,  I  gave  airections  for  a  ha 
up  a  meal,  and  Mr.  Kern  and  myself  to  the  wo 
Bcriptions.  ....  The  greater  portion  of  thee 
some  little  sprinkling  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
der  in  hieroglyphics,  doubtless  ot  Indian  origin 
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F    k  n  a     h    P    bio  /  2 

he  h    h  B  abo  e   he   ds     p  on  b  e   he  ni  ne  i 

ir  to  lie     he  s  de       bed    h  u^h    nfe    o  he  f 

S  TDpsOD  W       no       nnra       d   w    h   New  Mex    o 

hat  he  bud  n        e  n  a       h   vr  tube  ed  am 

8  nee  be  had  lef     he      tiG  ca  of    be  ( 


be  bo  ders  or    be 


M  s8  SB  pp  va  ej  He  makes  hcsc  emsrks  upon  h  ti  pa  t  of  New  Mcx  c 
Tbe  por  on  fa  he  ne  o  he  Ca  forn  a  ne  a  co  d  ng  to  o  he  obs  it  n 
M  DO  more  ftlluring.     Says  be: 

''The  ideA  I  perCinaciouiil;  ndhered  U;  before  ever  haTing  eecn  this  cnuntrr. 
w»«,  that,  beside  pnrtiikinR  of  the  bold  chHrHcteristics  of  the  priuidrj  fo^Ilnti»n^ 
rocks  cnnfuaedly  piled  upon  rocks,  deep  ^lens,  an  occiioinnal  cancade.  ^reon  fortile- 
•nI1i>Tii — the  aEiiinl  nccompniniinents  of  siiuh  cliarncteristit^  with  us  in  the  statps — 
(t  wan  also,  like  the  conntry  of  tlie  stat*-»,  penerally  Fertile,  and  covered  with  T»r- 
dure.  Ifut  never  did  I  have,  nor  do  I  believe  anybody  can  have,  a  tali  apprecia- 
ttuQ  of  the  almost  iinivRmal  barrennem  which  pervade*  tbis  country,  nntil  they 
Mue  uut,  u  I  did,  to  '  search  tbe  land,'  and  behold  with  their  own  eyM  its  genevi^' 


ARIZONA  TERRITORY. 


Abizona  origiDally  comprised  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory,  south  of 
tlie  Gila  River,  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east  to  the  Rio  Col- 
orado on  the  west,  just  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gul#  of  California.  It 
was  purchased,  in  1854,  of  Mexico,  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of 
Sonora,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  for  some  time  styled  the  6rac28- 
den  Purchase^  out  of  compliment  to  General  Gadsden,  the  American  minis^ 
ter,  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  It  was  temporarily  attached,  by  congress,  to 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  about  500  miles  long,  with  a  width 
ranging  from  20  to  130  miles,  and  comprising  31,000  square  miles.  It  was 
separated  from  Texas  by  the  Rio  Grande ;  from  Lower  California  by  the 
Rio  Colorado ;  and  on  the  south  of  it  were  the  Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora. 

When  it  was  purchased  of  Mexico  there  was  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept a  few  scattered  Mexicans  in  the  Mesilla  valley,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
at  the  old  town  of  Tucson,  in  the  center  of  the  purchs^.  The  marauding 
Apache  Indians  had  gradually  extirpated  almost  every  trace  of  civilization 
in  what  was  once  an  inhabited  Mexican  province.^ 

In  1854,  congress  formed  the  present  territory  of  Arizona  from  the  west 
halves  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase ;  and  the  east  half  of  the 
latter  is  now  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona  has  an  area  of 
131,000  square  miles.     The  capital,  named  Prescott,  is  in  the  center  of  the 

territoiy. 

"Much  interesting  information  upon  the  early  history  of  this  compara- 
tively little  known  part  of  the  United  States,  was  obtained  from  the  archives 


civilization,  descended  the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz  River  to  the  Gila,  which  he 


•  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Col.  Chas.  D.  Poston,  agent  of  tbe  Sonora  Ex- 
ploring and  Mining  Company,  under  date  of  Jan.  31, 1857,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  period  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  our  people  :  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  in  these  desultory  remarks,  to  note  the  improvement  in  Tubac  and  the 
adjacent  country  since  our  arrival.  When  we  forced  our  wagons  here,  over  the  under- 
growth on  the  highway',  in  September  last  (185«),  no  human  being  was  present  to  greet  our 
eoming,  and  desolation  ovwshadowed  the  scene.  It  was  like  entering  the  lost  city  of 
Pompeii.  The  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the  malaria  of  a  rank  vegetation,  the  under- 
growth in  the  bottom  served  as  a  lurking  place  for  the  deadly  Apache,  and  the  ravens  m 
the  old  church  window  croaked  a  surly  welcome.  Now  the  highroads  are  alive  with  tralnp 
and  people.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  mining  are  resuming  their  wonted  prosperity  under 
tbe  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  our  people.  The  former  citisens  of  Tubac  have 
retamed  to  the  occupation  of  their  houses,  set  to  work  vigorously  upon  their  milpas,  ana 
are  load  in  their  praises  of  American  liberty  and  freedom." 


immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  new  country  u 
rapid  settlement."  • 

The  sites  of  yarious  villages,  ranches,  and  mit$i 
were  principally  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro,  i 
**The  missions  and  settlements  v^ere  repeatedly  d« 
priests  and  settlers  massacred  or  driven  off.     Th 
aroused  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  by  wb 
liberty,  forced  to  labor  in  the  silver  mines  with  ir 
treated,  finally  rose,  joined  with  the  tribes  who  hs 
ually  drove  out  or  massacred  their  oppressors, 
their  devastating  career,  and  in  its  place  we  no^ 
ruins  and  decay,  fields  deserted,  and  mines  abando 
del  Bac,  and  the  old  towns  of  Tucson  and  Tubac, 
remains.     The  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  a 
its  elegant  masonry  and  tasteful  ornaments,  must 
great  prosperity.     From  1 757  down  to  1 820,  the  S 
to  work  many  valuable  mines  near  Barbacora,  an 
mention  many  silver  mines  most  of  which  coni 
most  celebrated  modern  localities  are  Arivaca  (al 
Sopori,  the  Arizona  Mountains,  the  Santa  Kita  rr 
tire  vicinity  of  Tubac,  the  Del  Ajo,  or  Arizona  c* 
mine,  and  the  Gila  River  copper  mines.     As  Int 
Plata  (silver  and  copper  minen),  near  Fort  W 
worked  to  great  advantage  ,*  and  so  rich  was  the  < 
on  mule-back,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to  the 

The  silver  mining  region  of  Arizona  is,  in  fact 
the  great  silver  region  of  Mexico.  The  mountaii 
those  which  southward  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  a 
by  millions  for  centuries  past  The  general  din 
veins,  is  north-west  and  south-east,  and  there  are  n 
which  form  long  and  narrow  valleys  in  the  same  < 
gions,  Arizona  is  of  small  value  for  agriculture,  ] 
extent  but  little  arable  land,  and  in  most  ptirts 
desert-like.  Some  of  this  forbidding  and  arid  sui 
if  irrignted." 
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of  ■nirdenn,  who  liv«  on  th«  head  itreami  of  the  Qila,  beyond  the  reach 
of  tb«  white  man. 

The  BOnlherD  boundary  of  Ariiona  was  bo  nin  as  to  exolnde  any  part  of 
theGalf  of  California  from  American  juriadtction,  bo  that  she  hu  not  there 

ingle  Haport. 


Tuet 


the 


Bu  ABtunla-t  ttej,  18N. 


principal  town,  is 
a  miae  table  ooN 
leotioD  of  adobe 
houaea,  in  the 
valley  of  the  San- 
ta Cnii.  It  con- 
tains about  700 
iohabitaata,  near- 
ly all  of  them 
degraded  Uezi* 
cans.  The  en- 
graTJDg  shows 
tie  oharch  of  the 
place,  an  adobe  or 
BUD- horned  brick 
Btruotnre;  itit 
from  a  drawing 
in  outline,  taken 
on  San  Anionio's 
day,  in  1860. 
Among   the   fig- 


ure! are  one  or  two  of  the  wild  Apache  Indians  and  numerous  females,  etc. 

TiAae,  62  miles  south  of  Tncaon,  is  the  buBinesB  center  of  the  silrer 

mioiog  district  of  Ariiona,  and  contains  a  few  hundred  bouIb.     The  prinoi- 

El  nines  worked  in  its  rioinity  are  the  Heintielman  and  those  of  the  Santa 
ta  Company.  With  the  pecuniary  success  of  these  mine§,  appears  to  be 
eonneoted  the  immediate  progress  of  the  Urritory,  as,  aside  from  the  mines, 
it  has  no  resources ;  but  in  these  Arlfona  has  a  great  future. 

When  our  pioneers  poured  in  upon  the  gold  placers  of  California,  the  in- 
trepid  gold-hunter  could,  alone  and  single  handed,  work  bis  way  to  wealth, 
with  a  jack-knife  and  tin-pan  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  labor,  tie  up  the 
arails  in  a  rag,  place  it  under  his  pillow,  and  then  dream  pleasantly  of  wifo, 
and  ohildren,  and  home,  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

Silver  mining  is  a  different  huainegs.  The  eager  novice  might  collect  his 
t«na  of  silver  ore ;  and  then  would  come  the  taDtalising  discovery — it  was 
labor  lost.  To  extract  the  ailyer  from  ita  ores,  is  often  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  ehemieal  proeeBsea,  requiring  practice  with  a  peculiar  aptnOBS 
for  metallurgy,  so  diversified  and  intricate  are  the  combinations  of  this  metal 
with  other  minerals.  No  coUege  professor,  however  Sue  a  metallurgist  he 
might  be,  could  successfully  manage  the  rtduction  worki  of  a  silver  mine ; 
Amerieaas,  until  they  learn  the  art,  and  ■'  improve  upon  it,"  ta  is  their  na- 
tional  bent,  will  be  compelled  to  procure  their  talent  of  this  kind  from  those 
bni  ftom  youth  to  this  branch,  in  Hezieo  and  Germany.  Aside  from  this 
difieolty,  enormous  ontlaya  are  required  to  start  and  work  a  silver  min«; 
'  this  can  generally  only  be  obtained  by  associated  capital.     With  tltia  comei 
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yokra  klone,  hj  the  Belfishness  and  miarnsnag 
pontioaa  be  ascertained,  it  would  probablj  f 
ftll  the  property  taora  coarageouBly  Btoleo  b} 
dan  wbo  have  been  thrust  into  the  cella 
foundation  of  the  covornmont  to  the  present 
and  widows,  have  been  wronged,  and  the  Iibi 
orons  manhood,  laid  by  in  a  spirit  of  self-de 
irretrievably  and  ehamefolly  lost.  The  Bas| 
own  bosoms  a  defense  against  such  allnreinei 
cent  fall  Tictima.  The  hard  lesson  taught 
seldom  safely  spent,  excepting  by  the  band 
issociated  capital  great  entcrpriEes  can  be 
more  or  less  of  personal  risk  and  loss,  the  g 
Ruob  are  the  enonnoas  returns  of  SDCcessfuI  i 
prise  have  always  been  ready  to  embark  in  the 
erate  promise.    In  Meiioo,  where  silver  minit 

•«»•  th*  oHiat  obknln  himinnii*  nf  the  country. 
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whole  produce  of  the  Mezioaii  mines  was  estimated  by  HnmboMt,  in  1803,  at  nearlj 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

^  By  many,  and  especially  the  Mexicans,  the  Gadsden  Parohase  is  regarded  as  the 
richest  portion  of  the  continent,  for  mines  of  silver,  copper  and  Iea£  Silver  ore 
has  alr^dy  been  reduced  there  which  yielded,  in  Iftrse  Quantities,  $1,000  to  the 
tun.  The  average  of  the  Heintzelman  mine  has  been  |250,  although  much  of  the 
ore  taken  from  it  yielded  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  per  tun,  and  some  at  the  rate  of 
over  $20,000. 

The  copper  mines  worked  on  the  Mimbres  River,  vield  large  quantities  of  ore 
which  is  v5  ]>er  cent  copper,  while  the  lead  mines  of  the  Santa  Kita  and  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  are  refdly  inexhaustible.  With  these  mineral  treasures,  placed 
by  nature  for  the  use  of  man,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Arizona  will  long  remain 
in  its  present  condition.  When  once  the  mining  enterprises  already  begun  shall 
have  demonstrated,  either  in  the  hands  of  their  present  proprietors  or  some  others, 
that  the  precious  metals  not  only  exist  there,  out  mav  become  profitable,  a  new 
impetus  will  be  given  to  this  kind  of  industry,  and  the  silver  countiy  of  Arizona  will 
become  as  widely  known  as  the  golden  fields  of  California. 

Various  modes  are  practiced  of  reducing  silver  from  its  ores.  1.  The 
Furnace,  2.  The  Mexican  or  patio  (floor)  amalgamation,  with  quicksilver. 
3.  The  caze  (or  kettle)  amalgamation.  4.  The  Freyberg  or  German  barrel 
amalgamation.  5.  Augustin^s  method,  by  salt,  without  mercury.  6.  Zier- 
vogel's  method,  with  salt  or  mercury.  These  modes  can  not  be  indiscrimin- 
ately applied.  The  character  of  the  ores,  climate,  and  other  circumstances 
will  alone  determine  it.  If  the  ore  of  a  mine,  in  its  mineralogical  oonsitu- 
ents,  is  not  adapted  to  the  mode  of  operation  to  which  the  operator  is  bred, 
he  is  generally  powerless  to  reduce  it.  One  experienced  in  smelting  ores, 
can  not  reduce  those  which  are  adapted  to  "  the  patio ; "  or  one  accustomed 
to  '*  the  patio,"  can  not  reduce  by  the  €lerman  barrel,  or  by  the  Augiistin 
process,  and  vice  vena. 
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:.A.BAMA  IB  an  Indian  eipreBBion,  eaid  to  signify  "hen  we  rest"  It  is 
)scd  that  its  soil  was  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1540,  tbat  being  the 
year  when  its  territory  was  traversed 
by  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  in  hie 
celebrated  expedition  through  Florida 
to  the  Mississippi.  After  a  long  snd 
dissBtrons  inarch,  De  Soto  arrived 
with  his  cavalcade  by  the  waters  of 
the  Coosa,  having  made  hie  entry  into 
Alabama  from  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia,  where  he  bad  been  searching 
for  gold.  The  conntry  of  the  Coosa 
tribe  embraced  the  present  conntiea 
of  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladega  and 
Coosa, 

From  Coosa  the  expedition  ad- 
vanced toward  Talhtpooaa.  Crossing 
the  Tallapoosa,  they  were  received  by 
Tuscaloosa,  an  Indian  chieftain,  who 
was  "lord  over  many  territ«riea  and 
1  people,  and  was  feared  by  bis  no^hbors  and  snbjects."  Passing 
I  the  western  side  of  Alabama  Biver  with  Tnsoaloosa,  De  Soto  arrived  at 
bila,  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  place  consisted  of  eighty  handsome 
es,  each  sufficiently  capacioos  to  contain  a  thousand  men.  They  were 
npassed  by  a  bigh  wait  made  of  immense  trunks  of  trees,  set  deep  in  the 
nd  and  close  together,  strengthened  with  oross-timhen  and  interwoven 
large  vines.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  present  site 
loctaw  Bluff,  in  Clarke  county,  aoont  twenty-five  miles  above  the  coq> 
ce  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee. 

appears  that  Tuscaloosa  had  taken  measures  after  De  Soto  came  within 
apital,  to  seise  him  and  hia  men  as  prisoners.  De  Soto  having  disoov- 
the  plot  took  measures  of  defense.  The  attack  was  begun  by  an  Indian 
',  who  rushed  out  of  a  house  and  loudly  denounced  the^paniards  as  roh' 
ihiecei  and  oMOMint.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued.  The  Indians,  snp- 
]  to  have  been  upward  of  ten  thousand  in  number,  joined  by  many  of 
young  women,  fought  desperately,  and  for  a  time  the  conflict  seemed 
tfiil.  De  Soto,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  calling  loudly  upon  "our  Lod^ 
Santiago,"  rushed  boldly  upon  the  enemy,  audfQrc«&\n&^«,^  Q:^«c\».-tL- 


by  Cortez,  occupied  their  places.  The  Muse 
conquered  the  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in 
conquests,  and  overrun  Georgia  to  the  Savanc 
their  tribe  the  relics  of  the  Alabamas,  Tusk 
The  Muscogee  confederacy  at  length  becan 
country.  They  received  the  name  of  '^Creeks 
streams  flowing  through  their  country. 

After  the  invasion  of  Do  Soto,  the  soil  of 
untrodden  by  Europeans  for  nearly  a  centur 
ville,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  sailed  up 
mouth  of  Dog  River  commenced  the  erection  < 
public  buildings.  The  fort  was  long  designa 
bile.  Here  was  the  seat  of  government  for  : 
period,  in  1711,  the  French  moved  up  to  the 
they  founded  the  present  city  of  Mobile. 

Bienville,  the  French  governor,  pursued  a 
and  endeavored  to  secure  the  friendship  anc 
upon  the  Mobile  River  and  its. tributaries.  1 
ment,  various  delegations  of  Indian  chiefs,  2 
Canadians  from  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
Bienville  upon  business.  The  English  trad' 
were  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  Frer 
France  and  England,  the  latter  power  insti 
French  colonists.  To  stop  their  expeditions 
the  Alabama  at  Tuskegee.  In  1721,  three 
African  slaves,  arrived  at  Mobile.  Ultimate! 
caused  the  abandonment  of  Mobile  to  a  later 

At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  Frenc 
the  continent  of  America.  The  western  bai 
source  to  its  mouth,  but  including  the  islao 
bank,  nassed  into  the  hands  of  Snain.  while  < 
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(xeorge  Johnson,  the  first  British  governor)  organized  a  military  govern- 
ment,  garrisoned  the  fort  at  Mobile,  and  that  of  Toulouse,  up  the  Coosa. 
The  first  English  inhabitants  of  Mobile  died  in  great  numbers,  from  habits 
of  intemperance,  exposure,  and  contagious  disorders,  introduced  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  exports  of  Mobile,  in  1772,  were  indigo,  raw  hides,  corn,  cattle, 
tallow,  rice,  pitch,  bear's  oil,  lumber,  fish,  etc.  Cotton  was  cultivated  in  small 
quantities.  The  charter  granted  to  Georgia  comprised  within  its  limits  all 
the  territory  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  That  state,  considering  its  title  to 
these  lands  as  perfect,  made  grants  to  various  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  Two  sets  of  these,  known  as  the  "  Yazoo  Grants"  have  acquired 
a  celebrity  in  history.     By  the  first,  five  millions  of  acres  in  Mississippi  were 

Wanted  to  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company;  seven  millions  to  the  Virginia 
azoo  Company;  and  3,500,000  acres  in  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee  Compa- 
ny. The  United  States  authorities  opposed  these  grants,  and  the  several 
companies  buving  failed  to  pay  the  purchase  money,  Georgia  reschided  her 
patents.  Several  years  afterward,  Georgia  made  other  and  more  considerable 
grants.  These  sales  raised  a  storm  throughout  the  country;  they  were  de- 
nounced by  Gen.  Washington,  in  his  message  to  congress,  and,  eventually, 
they  were  declared  null  and  void.  * 

Alabama,  at  this  period,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  the  na- 
tives. There  was  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops  at  Mobile,  and  also  at  St. 
Stephens,  on  the  Tombigbee,  with  trading  posts  upon  the  Oconee,  and  on 
other  points  in  the  south  and  west.  The  whole  country  west  of  the  present 
limits  of  Georgia,  to  the  Mississippi,  was  now  purchased  by  the  United  States, 
and,  in  1817,  was  erected  into  the  "Mississippi  Territory."  Fort  Stoddard 
was  built  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  and  the  county 
of  Washington  laid  out,  embracing  a  space  out  of  which  20  counties  in  Ala- 
bama and  12  in  Mississippi  have  since  been  made. 

At  the  period  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Alabama  was  a  thea- 
ter of  Indian  warfare,  as  a  great  part  of  the  state  was  then  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  tribes  of  Indians,  of  whom  the  Creeks  were  the  principal.  In 
1812,  the  Creeks  having  been  stirred  up  to  war  by  Tecum seh,  the  celebrated 
Shawnee  warrior,  commenced  hostile  operations.  In  August,  they  fell  on 
Fort  Mimms;  the  garrison  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  out  of  three 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  only  seventeen  survived  the  massacre. 
The  adjoining  states  were  now  roused  to  action.  In  November,  Gen.  Jack- 
ion,  assisted  by  Generals  Coffee,  Flovd,  and  Claiborne,  entered  the  Indian 
country,  and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Talladega,  where  290  of  their  warriors 
were  slain.  In  November,  Gen.  Floyd  attacked  the  Creeks  on  their  sacred 
ground,  at  Autossce.  Four  hundred  of  their  houses  were  burned,  and  200 
of  their  bravest  men  killed,  among  whom  were  the  kings  of  Autossee  and 
Tallahassee. 

The  last  stand  of  the  Creeks  was  at  Tohopeka,  a  place  called  the  "  Horse- 
$hoe  Bend.'*  Here  the  Indians  fought  desperately,  but  were  entirely  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  GOO  men.  The  victory  ended  in  the  submission  of 
the  remaining  warriors,  and  in  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and 
the  Creeks  have  now  removed  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1816,  a  cci>- 
tion  was  obtained  from  the  Indians  of  all  the  territory  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Coosa  westward  to  Cotton  Gin  Point,  and  to  a  point  running  thence 
to  Caney  Creek  on  the  Tennessee.  The  territorial  government  being  estab- 
lished, the  seat  of  government  was  located  at  St.  Stephens^  William  W. 
Bibb  was  appointed  governor,  and  the  first  legislature  was  convened  in  1818. 


pines.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Alabama  van 
tion  of  it«  parts.  In  the  north  the  soil  is  mo 
part,  which  is  less  elevated  and  undulating, 
river  bottoms,  the  land  is  extremely  rich  and 
noDt  productions  of  the  state  are  cotton — of  v 
quantity  of  any  state  in  the  Union — corn,  whej 
are  also  raised  to  some  extent. 

Alabama  is  rich  in  mineral  productions, 
underlaid  with  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  or  occui 
thickness  and  extent.     The  coal  is  of  a  bitumii 
for  steamboats  and  factories.     Various  establi 
have  been  erected,  and  their  products  have  I 
The  river  navigation  in  the  state  is  quite  ex 
measuring  at  least  2,000  miles.     The  great 
bama  find  their  way  to  Mobile,  the  commerci 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  and  their 
Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  religioi 
Population  in  1820,  was  127,901,  of  whom 
had  increased  to  771,671,  of  whom  342,892 
ulation  waa  955,917,  of  whom  435,473  were 

Mobile,  the  principal  city  and  commercia 
uated  on  the  west  bank  of  Mobile  River,  jus 
Bay,  330  miles  S.W.  of  Montgomery  by  the 
leans,  and  1,566  from  New  York,  ropulatic 
built  on  an  extended  piain,  dry  and  sandy,  ai 
the  highest  tides.  It  has  a  fine  prospect  < 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles,  to 
ately  opposite  the  city  is  a  low  island,  cover 
known  as  "the  marsh.*'  Above,  on  the  bank 
l\o/>lr  A-nm  fliA  r»ifv  thfl  drv.  saudv  hills  comn 
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ftt  the  CDtranee  of  Uobtle  Baj.  He  then  sailed  up  the  bftjr,  and,  nt  the  month 
of  Dog  KivcT,  baean  the  erection  of  a  fort,  a  warehouee,  and  other  buildinga. 
This  place  wae  called  Mobile,  from  the  spacious  bajr  upon  which  it  wag  sitaated, 
•0  oamed  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  had  resolutely  fought  De  Soto  upon  the 
field  of  HftubUa. 


North  View  of  St.  LouU  Wharf,  KoUle. 

■kaviii*  one  ol  tna  prfndiwl  whurrn  Ibr  the  nnladlng  of  mllon  ud  other  mitldts ;  ktbh  oT  Oh  Mon* 
nA  vnnhDiiK*  Appear  on  the  rlgbt  uid  ttie  ihipplDg  Id  the  dbtjuice. 

In  ITII,  all  the  inhabitants,  excepting  the  gairiBOn  at  the  fort,  removed  to  the 
Mobile  River,  and  established  themeelvee  on  the  present  site  of  Mobile.  In  1T63, 
Mobile  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain.  In  ITSO,  it  was  surrendered  to 
Spain,  and  in  April,  1813,  it  became  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  was  in- 
oorponted  as  a  city  in  1819. 

Fort  Horsan,  formerly  Fort  Bowyer,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay.  In 
September,  1814,  a  British  fleet,  under  Com.  Percy,  made  an  attack  on  the  fort, 
which  was  defended  by  Major  Lawrence,  with  130  men.  The  Britiah  were  re- 
jnlsed  with  a  total  loss  of  232  men— the  American  loas4  killed  and  4  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans  forced  the  British  to  abandon  the 
banks  of  the  Miasissippi,  after  which  they  hovered  about  Mobile  Point,  five 
thotiMnd  men  landed  from  their  shipe  and  prepared  U>  reduce  the  fort  Major 
Lawrence,  aereeably  to  a  council  of  officers,  negotiated  for  a  eurrender,  and  the 
next  day,  Febmarv  12, 1815,  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  hia  liUle  garnsoo,  with 
colors  flying  and  drums  beating.  They  took  quarters  on  board  the  British  ships- 
of-th»line  as  prisoners  of  war.  Soon  after  the  news  of  peace  was  rocuvcd  Great 
mortality  prevailed  among  the  British  shipping  at  this  time,  from  wounds  and 
disease,  and  hundreds  of  Hritixh  soldiers  were  entombed  among  the  while  sanda 
of -Mobile  Point  and  Dauphin  Island. 

MoKTOOHEBT  CiTY,  ilis  Capital  of  Alabama,  is  on  an  elevated  blulf  on  the 
Alabama  Biver,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  118  mitea  southeasterly 
from  Tnscaloosa,  the  former  capital.  There  is  a  continuous  line  of  railroads  to 
New  York,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  being  483  milea  from  the  latter  place.   It 
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The  following  account  of  some  of  the  principal  events,  in  this  region  of 
country,  during  the  Creek  war  of  1813-14,  is  extracted  from  Perkins*  His- 
tory. The  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  Aug.,  1813,  spread  consternation 
and  dismay  throughout  all  the  settlements  in  Alahama,  and  the  inhabitants 
fled  without  delay  to  various  places  for  safety.  The  neighboring  states  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  were  roused  to  vigorous  exertions.  A  body  of  1,800 
volunteers,  under  Gen.  Floyd,  were  marched  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  from  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  passed- 
an  act  to  raise  3,500  men  to  act  against  the  Indians,  and  $300,000  were  voted 
to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses.  Generals  Jackson  and  Cocke  were  ap- 
•pointed  commanders. 

"  The  first  object  to  which  the  troops  under  General  Jackson  were  directed,  was 
their  encampments  at  the  Tallustaches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  river,  a  northern  branch 
of  the  Alabama  On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Coffee  was  detached  with  a 
psrt  of  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  mounted  riflemen,  amounting  to  nine 
nondred,  af^inst  this  assemblage.  He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  and 
encircled  the  encampment  with  his  cavalry ;  when  he  had  approached  within  half 
a  mile,  the  Creeks  sounded  the  war-whoop  and  prepared  for  action.  Captain  Ilam- 
mond*8  and  Lieutenant  Patterson's  companies  advanced  within  the  circle  and  gave 
a  few  shots  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  enemy.  The  Creeks  formed  and  made 
a  violent  charge.  Captain  Hammond,  according  to  his  orders,  gave  way,  and  was 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  until  they  met  the  right  column,  which  ^ave  them  a  ^n- 
eral  fire,  and  then  charged.  The  Iiidians  immediately  retreated  within  and  behind 
their  buildings,  and  fought  with  desperation;  but  their  destruction  was  soon  ac- 
complished. The* soldiers  rushed  up  to  the  doors  of  their  houses,  broke  them  open, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of  them :  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the 
news.  None  asked  for  quarters,  but  fought  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  and 
met  death  in  various  shapes  without  a  groaa  Two  hundred  warriors  were  killed, 
eighty  four  women  and  children  taken  prisoners  and  discharged ;  of  General  Coffee's 
troops  only  five  were  killed,  and  forty-one  wounded. 

General  Jackson  established  his  head-quarters  at  the  Tei^  Islands  on  the  Coosa, 
and  fortified  his  position,  giving  it  the  name  of  Camp  Strother.  On  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  November,  a  runner  arrived  from  the  friendly  Indians  at  the  Tallageda 
fort,  thirty  miles  below  on  the  same  river,  giving  information  that  the  hostile  Creeks 
had  encamped  in  great  force  near  that  place,  and  were  preparing  to  destroy  it,  ear- 
nestly soliciting  immediate  assistance.  General  Jackson  determined  on  commenc- 
ing his  march  the  same  night,  and  dispatched  a  runner  to  General  White,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  movement,  and  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march  to  Camp  Strother, 
to  protect  it  in  his  absence.  He  had  previously  ordered  General  White  to  form  a 
junction  with  him  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  received  his  assurances  that  he 
wonld  be  with  him  on  the  7th.  General  Jackson  immediately  commenced  crossing 
the  river  at  the  Ten  Islands,  leaving  his  baggage  wagons  and  whatever  might  retard 
his  progress  in  the  camp,  and  halted  at  midnight  within  six  miles  of  the  Tallageda. 
Here  a  runner  arrived  with  a  note  from  General  White  fnforming  him  that  he  had 
altered  his  course,  and  was  on  his  march  back  to  join  General  Cocke  at  the  mouth' 
of  the  Chatagk 

BattU  of  Tallageda. — ^It  was  then  too  late  for  the  general  to  change  his  plan  of 
operations,  or  make  any  new  arrangements.  He  renewed  his  march  at  three 
o  clocl^  and  at  sunrise,  came  within  half  a  mile  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  found  en- 
cAmpea  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  fort  He  immediately  formed  the 
line  of  battle;  the  militia  on  the  left,  the  volunteers  on  the  right,  and  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings ;  and  advanced  in  a  curve,  keeping  his  rear  connected  with  the  adf- 
vance  of  the  infantry  line,  so  as  to  inclose  the  enemy  in  a  circle.  The  adVanoe 
Ituard  met  the  attack  of  the  Indians  with  intrepidity,  and  having  poured  upon  them 
/our  or  five  rounds,  fell  back  to  the  main  body.  The  enemy  pursued,  and*  were 
met  by  the  front  line.    This  line  was  broken,  and  several  companies  of  militia^  ra^ 
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labees,  killed  GO  warriors,  took  25G  prisoni 
fitroDg  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  either 
TeoDessee  forces  were  performing  these  ope 
of  the  Creek  country,  the  Georgia  troops, 
territor J  from  the  east. 

**  The  general,  having  received  information  th 
assembled  at  the  Autosee  towns,  on  the  souther 
miles  from  the  Hickory  ground,  and  twenty  aln: 
the  Coosa,  proceeded  to  that  place  with  a  corps 
and  four  hundred  friendly  Inaians ;  and  on  the 
at  half  past  six,  appeared  in  line  of  battle,  in  f 
Indians  presented  themselves  at  every  point,  an 
well  directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  the  char; 
from  the  ground,  and  obliged  them  to  take  she! 
houses  in  rear  ox  the  town.     Many  concealed  t 
Tided  as  places  of  retreat,  along  the  high  blufil 
covered  with  reeds  and  brush-wood.     The  frien 
companies,  under  Ictftlers  of  their  own  choice 
Creek,  and  occupy  that  flank  to  prevent  escai 
about  one  hundred  r(|ds  below  the  Autosea     j 
after  the  action  commenced,  most  of  them  throi 
lines;  but  the  Covetans  under  Mcintosh,  and  th 
«on,  joined  the  flanks  of  the  militia,  and  fought 
trpops.     At  nine  o'clock,  the  Indians  were  con 
the  houses  of  both  towns  were  in  flames.     Wa: 
bled  at  Autosee,  which  their  prophets  had  taug 
On  which  no  white  man  could  tread  without  inc 
buildings  were  burned,  some  of  which  were  of 
ravages.     The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  estima 
whom  were  the  Autosee  and  Tajlisce  kings.     ' 
be  ascertained,  as  they  were  taken  off  by  thei 
considerable.     General  floyd  was  severely  w< 
man  slightly.     The  whole  loss  of  the  Georgii 
wounded.     The  friendly  Indians  lost  spveral  k 
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mcnce  farther  offensive  operations,  marched  from  his  encampment  at  Fort 
Strothcr,  with  900  volunteers,  who  were  soon  afterward  joined  by  300  friendly 
Indians.  Marching  against  the  Creeks,  collected  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  was  att&cked  by  the  Indians,  on  Jan.  22d,  at  Ehnuckfau^  with 
great  fury.  Gen.  Jackson,  being  on  the  alert,  encamped  his  men  in  a  hollow 
sr|uni*e,  stood  his  ground,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  Being  somewhat 
crippled,  and  rather  short  of  provisions,  Jackson  began  a  retreat  to  Fort 
Strothcr.  When  at  Enotochopko  Creek,  he  was  a^in  attacked,  and  he  once 
moi'e  succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight.  In  these  two  conflicts,  the 
American  loss  was  20  killed  and  75  wounded;  among  the  killed  were  Maj. 
Donaldson  and  Capt.  Hamilton.     The  Indians  lost  at  least  189  warriors. 

The  Creeks  still  continued  to  concentrate  their  forces  at  the  great  bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa,  usually  called  Horse  Shoe  by  the  whites,  and  Tohapeka  by  the 
Indians,  a  word  in  their  language  said  to  signify  a  horse  shoe.  The  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  bend  contained  about  100  acres,  on  which  was  a  village 
of  some  200  houses.  About  1,000  Indians,  from  the  adjoining  districts,  had 
fortified  themselves  on  the  peninsula  with  great  skill,  having  a  formidable 
)>reastwork  built  of  large  logs.  They  had  also  an  ample  supply  of  proviso 
ions  and  ammunition. 

''On  the  16th  of  March,  1814,  General  Jackson,  having  received  considerable 
reinforcements  of  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  and  friendly  Indians,  lefl  Fort  Stro- 
ther  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand  of  every 
description,  on  an  expedition  against  this  assemblage  of  Indians.  He  proceeded  ' 
down  the  Coosa  sixty  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  he  established  a 
post  called  Fort  Williams,  and  proceeded  on  the  24th  across  the  ridee  of  land  di- 
viding the  waters  of  the  Coosa  from  the  Tallapoosa;  and  arrived  at  the  great  bend 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  having  the  three  preceding  days  opened  a  passage 
through  the  wilderness  of  fifty-two  miles.  On  the  26th  he  passed  the  battle  ground 
of  the  22d  of  January,  and  left  it  three  miles  in  his  rear.  General  Coffee  was  de- 
tached with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  and  mounted  gunmen,  and  six  hundred  friendly 
Indians,  to  cross  the  river  below  the  bend,  secure  the  opposite  banks,  and  prevent 
e8ci4>e.  Having  crossed  at  the  Little  Island  ford,  three  miles  below  the  bend,  his 
Indians  were  ordered  silently  to  approach  and  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  while 
the  mounted  men  occupied  the  adjoining  hights,  to  ^ard  against  reinforcements, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  Oakfusky  towns,  eight  miles  below.  Lieutenant . 
Bean,  at  me  same  time,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Little  Island,  at  the  fording-place, 
to  seeure  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape  in  that  directiou.  In  the  mean  time, 
General  JacKson,  with  the  artillerv  and  infantry,  moved  on  in  slow  and  Iregular. 
order  to  the  isthmus,  and  planted  his  guns  on  an  eminence- one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  front  of  the  breastwork.  On  perceiving  that  General  Coffee  had  completed 
his  arrangements  below,  he  opened  a  nre  upon  the  fortification,  bat  feund  he  could 
make  no  other  impression  with  his  artillery  than  boring  shot-koles  through  the  logs. 
General  Coffee's  Indians  on  the  bank,  hearing  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  in  front, 
and  observing  considerable  confusion  on  the  peninsula,  supposing  the  battle  to  be 
nearly  won,  crossed  over  and  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  attacked  the  Creeks  in  the 
rear.  At  this  moment  General  Jackson  ordered  an  assault  upon  the  works  in  front. 
,1110  regular  troops,  led  by  Colonel  Williams,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the*militia 
of  General  Dougnertjr's  brigade,  led  on  by  Colonel  Russell,  presently  got  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  works,  amid  a  tremendous  fire  from  behind  them.  The  advance 
guaru  was  led  by  Colonel  Sisler,  and  the  left  extremity  of  the  line  by  Captain  (}or- 
don  of  the  spies,  and  Captain  M'Marry  of  General  Johnson  s  brio;ade  of  West 
Tilnnessee  militia  The  battle  for  a  short  time  was  obstinate,  and  fought  musket 
to  musket  through  the  port-holes;  when  the  aspiilants  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  opposite  sicle  of  the  works,  and  the  contest  ended.  The  Creeks  were 
endrely  routeti,  and  the  whole  margin  of  the  river  strewed  with  the  slain.  The 
trooDfl  under  General  Jackson,  and  General  Coffee's  Indians,  who  had  crossed  over 
i&lAhe  peninsula,  continued  the  work  of  destruction  as  long  as  there  ^«k»  >drt«K^ 


months,  from  the  Gret  ut  Noreiuber  tii  ino  nrsi 
vrnrriorii,  nmoni;  irluini  were  thoir  priin-i|';il  prop 
most  of  thoir  towns  nnd  Tillngea  bui-iied,  n.nd  the 
occupied  br  the  I'nited*  Estates  troojin.  Al'ter  thi 
of  the  bnitSle  tribes  HahmitCed.     AVentlierford,  th 
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Marion,  the  capital  of  Perry  county,  is  situated  26  mifes  N.  from 
Selma,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  is  in  an  elevated, 
broken,  and  dry  region,  distant  from  any  river,  creek,  or  swamp,  and 
is  remarkable  for  salubrity.  The  village  contains  about  three  thous- 
and inhabitants. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  Te- 
cumseh,  the  celebrated  Shawnee  chieftain,  visited  the  southern  Indians, 
and  by  his  arts  of  persuasion  induced  them  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States.  Gen.  Claiborne,  who  was  appointed  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Mobile,  proceeded  to  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  situated  on  the  Mobile  River,  upward  of  forty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  From  this  point  he  sent  the  soldiers  under  his  command  to 
defend  the  settlements.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tensaw  district,  on 
the  Alabama,  fled  to  Fort  Mimms,  on  that  river,  about  16  miles  above. 
This  fort  was  built  about  the  residence  of  Samuel  Mimms,  a  mile  east 
from  the  Alabama  River,  and  two  miles  below  the  cut-off.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  150  soldiers,  under  Major  Beasly;  these,  with  the  white 
settlers,  the  friendly  Indians,  and  negroes,  amounted  to  553  persons, 
who  were  crowded  together  in  an  Alabama  swamp,  in  the  month  of 
August.  About  1000  Creek  warriors  stole  up  near  the  fort,  and 
there  lay  in  ambush,  ready  for  a  bloody  onset:  among  their  leaders 
was  the  celebrated  Weatherford.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  in  an 
unsuspecting  moment,  while  the  soldiers  were  about  dining,  the  In- 
dians issued  from  their  hiding-places  and  advanced  to  within  a  few  rods 
before  the  alarm  was  given. 

**  As  the  sentinel  cried  out  *  Indians,'  they  gave  a  war-whoop,  and  rushed  in  at 
the  gate  before  the  garrison  had  time  to  shut  it  This  decided  their  fate.  Major 
Beasly  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  comme/icement  of  the  assault;  he  ordered 
his  men  to  secure  the  ammunition,  and  retreat  into  the  house;  he  was  himself  ' 
carried  into  the  kitchen,  and  afterward  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  fort  was 
originally  square,  but  Major  Beasly  had  enlarged  it  by  extending  the  lines  upon 
two  sides  about  fifty  feet,  and  puttmg  up  a  new  side,  into  which  the  gate  was  re* 
moved;  the  old  lines  of  pickets  were  standing,  and  the  Indians,  on  rushing  in  at 
the  gate,  obtained  possession  of  the  outer  part,  and  through  the  port  holes  of  the 
old  Tine  of  pickets,  fired  on  the  people  who  held  the  interior.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort  was  an  offset  or  bastion  made  round  the  back  gate,  which,  being 
open  on  the  outside,  was  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who,  with  the  axes  that  lay 
scattered  about,  cut  down  the  gate.  The  people  in  the  fort  kept  possession  of  the 
port  holes  on  the  other  lines,  and  fired  on  the  Indians  who  remained  on  the  out- 
side. Some  of  the  Indians  ascended  the  block-house  at  one  of  the  corners,  and 
fired  on  the  garrison  below,  but  were  soon  dislodged;  they  succeeded,  however,  in 
setting  fire  to  a  house  near  the  pickets,  which  communicated  to  the  kitchen,  and 
from  thence  to  the  main  dwelling-house.  When  the  people  in  the  fort  saw  the 
Indians  in  fiill  possession  of  the  outer  court,  the  gate  open,  the  men  fast  falling, 
and  their  houses  in  flames,  they  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing horror  ensued.  The  women  and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  upper 
•tory  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  the  Indians  dancing 
and  yelling  ronnd  Uiem  with  the  most  savage  delight  Those  who  were  without 
the  buildings  were  murdered  and  scalped  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  sev- 
enteen only  escaped.  The  battle  and  massacre  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
until  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  work  of  destruction  was  fully  com- 
pleted, the  fort  and  buildings  entirelv  demolished,  and  upward  of  four  hundred, 
men,  women,  and  children  massacred. 

*' General  Claiborne  dispatched  Major  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  with  a  strong  detach* 
ment  to  Fort  Mimms,  from  his  headquarters  at  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  pui^«(^ 


OnittHt  View  of  iht  Vnmrtits  m 


Witliam  Weatherford,  one  oF  tlie  most  con 
Confederacj,  wim  Iwirn  in  the  Creek  Nation :  hit 
his  mnthcr  a  full  blooded  Indian  of  the  Seminc 
Mesed  the  bad  qualitiea  or  both  his  parent^  coi 
faia  ona  In  nersoii  he  ms  tall,  strait,  and  wd 
■eloquence  hod  seeurcd  the  reanect  of  the  old  ; 
jonng  and  noprincipled.  Dunns  the  wiir  of  II 
of  Tecumneb,  and  vtae  the  principal  leader  at  i 
the  finul  defeat,  at  the  battle  of  the  Ilorae-shoe, 
ot  Oen.  Jackson ;  it  wm  od  this  oocnsioD  that  1 


tit  ]arm  I  amid.     I  haw  fought  ttcnt,  mdfaayht  tkim 
figla-~-lvicnildeimltndtotkt  tmti  but  I  ixatnent.    2 

Oeneral  Jackson  was  pleased  with  hia  boldne 
in  his  power,  jet  he  would  take  no  advanCa^ ;  t 
and  contend  a^inst  the  Americans,  if  be  choc 
taken  afterward;  and  that  unconditiona]  eubm 
safety.     Weatfaerford  replied,  in  a  tone  as  dign 

"  r<H,  »■  K,/,lf  addrrm  »  »  nrl  r^rw  »».  ft. 
OAd  timt  vhf»  I  had  a  rhoier — Ihavenmt 
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TtrBCAi4)a&&  ii  aituBled  on  the  -S.  E.  etde  of  BUek  Warrior  River,  94  N.  W.  of 
Moittgomerj,  120  &  W.  of  Hunievillc,  and  217  troin  Mobile.  It  ia  regularly 
built,  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  tower  fulls  of  llie  river,  at  the  iieadofBteamboat 
navigation,  and  until  1S4T  was  the  capital  of  the  slate.  It  containe  the  old  elate 
house,  the  University  of  Alaliamn;  jiopulation  about  3,000.  The  University  of 
AUbania  went  into  operation  in  1631. 


h    P  h 


rtH    I 


Hdntsvillb,  the  shire  town  of  Mndieon 
well  built  places  in  the^'Outhern  Slates,  is  i 
pbis  railroad,  about  10  miles  N.  of  the  Teni 
And  211  from  Hemphis.  Tenn.     It  has  n 


»nnty,  c 
I  the  lin. 


le  of  the  mOHt  beautinil  and 
,e  of  the  Charleston  and  Mem- 
.v-~.te  River,  217  N'.  from  Montgomery 
lany  handsome  private  dvellinge,  and 
presents  many  allractiona  for  a  perninticnt  residence.  Population  about  S,CKKX 
llunlei'ille  received  its  name  from  CnpL  John  Ilnnt,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  the 
first  settler,  who  located  himnelf  near  the  spring  which  supplies  the  city. 

WtluMpka  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Cooaa  Kiver,  1 3  miles  northeasterly  from  Mont- 
gomery. It  has  a  fine  site,  at  the  head  of  Bleanil>ont  navigation,  and  is  a,  place 
of  eonaideraljle  trade:  The  state  penitentiary  was  located  here  in  October,  1H51. 
Population  about  3,000.  The  Harroiegale  Sjiringi,  in  the  south  border  of  the  city, 
are  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  months. 

'  Florence,  the  capital  of  [jkuderdale  county,  was  laid  out  in  ISIS.  It  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  immediately  below  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  197 
miles  N.  W.  of  Monlgomery.  It  is  on  an  elevated  plain,  100  feet  above  the  river, 
which,  when  full,  ie  navigable  for  steamboats  (o  the  Ohia  FopulatioD  about 
2,000. 

Ttueumbia  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  five  miles  below  Florence,  and 
346  railcA  N.  from  Mobile.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Uempbis 
lulrcMu],  144  milM  eaat  frora  MemphiA     Population  3,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


r  this  stftte  iB  from  the  Indian  worda  Sfearh-Vhauippi,  ^ign'- 
The  first  Europeans  who  traversed  its  soil  were 
De  Soto  and  his  followers,  in  their 
celebrated  expedition  in  search  of 
gold,  about  the  year  1540.  The  In- 
diana inhabitin<;  ita  territory  wsre  the 
Choriaut,  Chickaiaw*,  Niitcliez.  etc. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  time  until  the 
cession  of  1763,  moat  of  these  tribes 
or  uationa  vcre  in  a  state  of  warfare 
with  the  white  intruders.  Ln  Sntle, 
descending  ihe  rivers  from  the  Illinois 
country,  in  1681,  visited  the  part  of 
the  state  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  first  attempt  to  found  perma- 
nent aettlemenls  on  this  river  were 
made,  in  1698,  by  Ibberville,  the  gor- 
ernor  of  Louisiana.  His  colony  ar- 
imut  or  UiuiiurR  ''^'^'^  "'  ^'•'P  ^^'"""^  '"  l^'^",  and  afler 

exploring  along  and  beyond  the  Mis- 
■ieiippi,  the  parties  returned  and  built  a  fort  at  Bilosi,  at  the  mouth  of  s 
river  of  that  name,  about  20  miles  N.  of  the  island. 

In  1716,  Bienville,  one  of  the  governors  of  Louisiana,  Bailed  up  tbe  Mis- 
siBsippi  as  far  as  Natchez,  erected  and  garrisoned  a  fortification,  which  he 
called  ''Fori  RoiaUe."  Thie  spot  had  been  marked  down  by  Ibbervillo,  in 
1700,  as  an  eligible  site  for  a  town,  of  which  he  drew  a  plan,  and  which  ha 
called  Roialte,  the  maiden  name  of  the  Countess  Poncbartrain,  of  France. 

In  1729,  the  Natchei  Indians  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  French  col- 
onists, by  whom  they  considered  themselves  aggrieved.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  by  surprise,  and  about  700  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  were  massacred.  Tbe  French  governor  of  Louisiana,  M. 
Perier,  resolved  on  avenging  tbe  massacre,  sent  to  the  Cboctaws,  who  fur- 
nished a  body  of  about  1,600  warriors  to  assist  the  French  aeainst  the 
Natchez.  The  Natcbei,  being  besieged  in  their  fort  by  the  French,  had  the 
address,  during  the  night,  to  make  their  escape.  Learning' afterward,  that 
tbey  had  fortified  themselves  west  of  the  Mississippi,  tbe  French  followed 
them  thither,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender,    xtiey  were  taken  to  N«^ 


villc  advanced  against  the  enemy.  As  they  < 
lort,  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  the  British  flag  was 
j(  was  known  that  British  traders  were  in  the 

The  French  column  advanced  to  the  assau 
*'  Vive  le  Roiy  Twice  during  the  day  was  i\ 
sword,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  terribh 
lost  about  100  men,  iu  killed  and  wounded, 
his  encampment  and  took  up  the  retrograd< 
missed  the  Choctaws  with  presents,  he  threw 
and  floated  down  the  river  to  Fort  Conde,  an 

One  important  part  of  the  plan  of  the  can 
was  to  have  the  co-operation  of  a  force  of  Fi 
D'Artaguette,  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  Fr 
aid  oi  ''Chicago,''  the  Illiuois  chief  from  the 
lieutenant  was  the  gallant  ViMennes,  from  1 
These  heroes  came  down  the  river  unobservf 
and  from  thence  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
May,  they  encamped,  it  is  supposed,  about  sis 
of  Pontotoc,  near  the  appointed  place  of  rendes 
Having  waited  for  some  time  in  vain  for  intellij 
the  Indian  allies  of  D'Artaguett«  became  imj 
could  not  be  restrained,  when  D'Artaguett« 
attack.  He  drove  the  Chickasaws  from  tw< 
was  severely  wounded  in  his  attack  on  the  th 
Illinois,  dismayed  at  this  check,  fled  preci] 
left  weltering  in  his  blood.  Vincennes,  his  1 
their  spiritual  guide  and  friend,  refusing  to  fl 
gallant  leader.  They  were  treated  with  gi 
Chickasaws,  who  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
then  advancing  into  their  country.  After  1 
spairing  of  mceiving^  anything  for  their  prise 
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ftcres  of  land  in  Mississippi,  called  the  Ycasoo  purchase^  to  fonr  companies, 
for  $500,000,  who  afterward  sold  it,  at  advanced  prices,  to  various  persons, 
mostly  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  next  year  the  legislature  de- 
clared the  sale  unconstitutional,  and  ordered  the  records  of  it  to  he  hurnt. 
The  southern  section  of  the  state  was  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  and  was 
purchased  of  Spain  in  1821.  In  1798,  a  large  part  of  the  area  now  com- 
prising the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  constituted  the  "  Mississippi 
Territory.*'     In  1817,  the  state  of  Mississippi  was  admiUed  into  the  Union. 

Mississippi  is  situated  between  30°  10'  and  35°  N.  Lat.,  and  between  80° 
30'  and  81°  35'  W.  Long.  It  is  339  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  150 
broad,  containing  47,151  square  miles.  The  soutnern  part  of  the  state,  for 
about  100  miles  from  the  JGrulf  shore,  is  mostly  a  sandy  level  pine  forest,  in- 
terspersed with  cypress  swamps,  open  prairies,  and  a  few  slight  elevations. 
There  are  no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  only  numerous  ranges 
of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  some  of  which  terminate  abruptlv  upon  a 
level  plain,  or  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  bearing  the  name  of  ^^bluffsy"  or 
river  hills.  The  Missis^ppi  River,  in  its  various  windings,  forms  the  entire 
western  boundary  of  the  state,  and  most  of  the  lands  bordering  it,  from  the 
northenv  line  to  the  entrance  of  Yazoo  River,  consist  of  inundated  swamps, 
covered  with  a  large  growth  of  timber.  From  Memphis,  just  above  the 
northern  line  of  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg,  a  distance  of  450  miles  by  the 
river,  the  uplands,  or  river  hills,  are  separated  by  inundated  bottom  lands 
of  greater  or  less  width,  and  afford  no  site  suitable  for  a  port.  Below  Vicks- 
burg, the  only  eligible  port  is  Natchez,  100  miles  south. 

The  country  in  the  south  part  of  the  state  is  rolling,  healthy,  and  produc- 
tive. The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state, 
and  the  lands  drained  by  it  are  very  fertile.  The  coast,  which  extends  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about  60  miles,  has  no  harbor  for  large  vessels.  A 
chain  of  low  sand  islands,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  inclose  several 
bays  or**sounds:  the  largest  are  Pascagoula  Sound  and  Lake  Borgne.  Ship 
and  Cat  Islands  are  eligible  for  ocean  steamers.  The  ports  on  the  Missis- 
sippi are  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Natchez.  The  great  staple  of  the 
state  is  cotton.  Indian  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are  also  important 
productions.  The  fig  and  orange  grow  well  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  apple  tree  flourishes  in  the  higher  hilly  regions.  Population,  in 
1800,  8,850 ;  in  1820,  75,448 ;  in  1840,  375,651  ]  in  1850,  606,555 ;  and  in 
1860,  887,258,  of  whom  479,607  were  slaves.. 

Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  is  about  40  miles  eastof  Vicks- 
barg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad.  It  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  Pearl  River,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small  steamboats. 
It  contains  the  state  buildings,  and  has  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Natchez  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  87  milesbS.  W.  from 
Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  from  New  Orleans,  by  the  river, 
309  miles,  but  in  a  direct  line  127  miles.  This  is  usually  consid- 
ered the  principal  city  of  the  state,  its  importance  arising  from  its 
being  the  depot  of  cotton,  the  product  of  the  lands  around  it,  and 
from  being  also  one  of  the  main  entrepots  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  Mississippi.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  a  clayey 
bluff,  about  150  feet  high.    Natchez  under  the  Hill,  as  it  is  called,  is 
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In  Ibe  year  1700,  Iberville,  the  first  colonist  of  Louisiana,  ascended  the 
Mississippi  400  miles,  as  far  as  the  Natehez  tribe,  on  a  vojap^e  of  explora- 
tion. Here  he  selected  an  elevated  bluff  as  the  site  for  the  future  capital  of 
the  province.  It  was  the  bluff  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands :  this 
place  Lq  named  Rosalie.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  Natchez  tribe  and 
their  country.  This  tribe  was  very  powerful  and  highly  improved,  and  in 
many  particulars  differed  from  the  neighboring  tribes  with  whom  they  were 
in  alliance. 

"  Their  religion,  in  some  respects,  resembled  that  of  the  fire-worshipers  of  Per- 
sia. Fire  was  the  emblem  of  their  divinity ;  the  sun  was  their  god :  thpir  chiefs 
were  called  "suns,"  and  their  king  was  called  the  "Great  Sun."  In  their  princi- 
pal temple  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning  by.  the  ministering  priest,  who  like- 
wise offered  sacrifices  of  the  first  fruitn  of  the  chase.  In  extreme  cases,  they  offered 
sacrifices  of  infant  children,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  deity.  When  Iberville 
was  there,  one  of  the  temples  was  struck  by  lightning  and  set  on  fire.  The  keeper 
of  the  fane  solicited  the  squaws  to  throw  their  little  ones  into  the  fire  to  appease 
the  an^ry  divinity,  and  four  infants  were  thus  sacrificed  before  the  French  could 
prevailon  (hem  to  desist  from  the  horrid  rites. 

After  Iberville  reached  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  Great  Sun,  or  king  of  the  con- 
federacy, having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  French  commandant,  determined 
to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person.  As  he  advanced  to  the  quarters  of  Iberville,  he  was 
borne  npon«the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  men,  and  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of 
his  people.  He  bade  ]})erville  a  hearty  welcome,  and  showed  him  the  most 
marked  attention  and  kindness  during  his  stay.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  con- 
cluded, with  permission  to  build  a  fort  and  to  establish  a  trading-post  among  them; 
which  was,  however,  deferred  for  many  years." 

A  few  stragglers  soon  afler  took  up  their  abode  among  the  Natchez ;  but 
no  regular  settlement  was  made  until  1716,  when  Bienville,  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, erected  Fort  Rosalie,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  east- 
ern limit  of  the  present  city  of  Natchez. 

Grnnd  or  Great  Sun^  the  chief  of  the  Natchez,  was  at  first  the  friend  of 
the  whites,  until  the  overbearing  disposition  of  one  man  brought  destruction 
on  the  whole  colony.  The  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  was  a  beautiful  vil- 
lage, called  the  White  Apph,  This  village  spread  over  a  space  of  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent,  and  stood  about  twelve  miks  south  of  the  fort,  near 
the  mouth  of  Second  Creek,  and  three  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi.  M.  de 
Chopart,  the  commandant,  was  guilty  of  great  injustice  toward  the  Indians, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  command  the  ^' Great  Sun"  to  leave  the  village  of  his 
ancestors,  as  he  wanted  the  ground  for  his  own  purposes.  The  Great  Sun, 
finding  Chopart  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  formed  a  plot  to  rid  his  country  of 
the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them.  Previous  to  the  tragedy,  the  Sieur  de  Mace, 
ensign  of  the  garrison,  received  advice  of  the  intention  of  the  Natchez, 
through  a  young  Indian  girl  who  loved  him.  She  told  him,  crying,  that  her 
nation  intended  to  massacre  the  French.  Amazed  at  this  story,  he  ques- 
tioned his  mistress.  Her  simple  answers,  and  her  tender  tears,  left  him  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  plot.  He  informed  Chopart  of  it,  who  forthwith  put 
him  under  arrest  for  giving  a  false  alarm.  The  following  is  from  Monette's 
History  of  the  Valley  of  Mississippi: 

"At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived.  It  was  Nov.  29,  1729.  Early  in  the  morning 
(Jreat  Sun  repaired,  with  a  few  chosen  warriors,  to  Fort  Rosalie,  and  all  were  well 
armed  with  knives  and  other  concealed  weapons. 

The  company  had  recently  sent  up  a  large  supply  of  powder  and  lead,  and  pro- 
visions for  the  use  of  the  post  The  Indians  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  jprocure 
a  supply  of  ammunition,  pretending  that  they  were  preparing  for  a  creat  hunting 
«soor«ion.     Before  they  set  out  they  wbhed  to  purcnaso  a  supply  of  ammunition^ 


Uailieu  U)  sunn  liiuir  nauus  %«ilu  ms  ucapiocu  u 

of  a  common  Indian.     Two  mechanics,,  a  tailo 
cauRC  they  mi^ht  be  useful  to  the  Indians. 

While  the  massacre  was  progressing,  the  Gr 
cious  warehouse  of  the  company,  and,  with  ap 
vat  and  smoked  his  pipe  while  his  warriors 
French  garrison  in  a  pyramid  at  his  feet  Tht 
center,  surmounting  those  of  his  officers  and  8< 
formed  the  Great  Sun  that  the  last  Frenchman 
the  pillage  to  commence.     The  negro  slaves  \ 

Elunder  for  distribution.    The  powder  and  mi 
c  use  in  future  emergencies. 

While  the  ardent  spirits  remained,  the  day 
continued  scene  of  savage  triumph  and  drunk< 
spent  their  orgies  in  dancin^;  over  the  mangled 
strewed  in  every  quarter  where  they  had  fall 
nnburied,  they  remained  a  prey  for  dogs  and 
th.:  houses  and  dwellings  in  all  the  settlements 

Two  soldiers  only,  who  happened  to  be  absei 
Biassacre,  escaped  to  bear  the  melancholy  tidi 
proachcd  the  fort  and  heard  the  deafening  ye 
umns  of  smoke  and  flame  ascending  from  the 
of  their  countrymen.  They  concealed  themse! 
or  canoe  to  descend  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  • 
ward,  and  told  the  sad  story  of  the  colony  on  t 

The  same  fate  was  shared  b^  the  colony  on 
by  those  on  the  Washita,  at  Sicily  Island,  and 
Dismay  and  terror  were  spread  over  every  set 
leans  was  filled  with  mourning  and  sadness  f 
men. 

The  whole  number  of  yictims  slain  in  this  n 
hundred  men,  besides  a  few  women  and  som 
their  masters.  Ninety-two  women  and  one  h 
taken  prisoners.  Among  the  victims  were  Fat 
Laloire,  the  principal  agent  of  the  company; 
chased  M.  Hubert's  interest,  and  had  just  arri 
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ered  in  the  woods,  were  allowed  to  execute  her  in  the  same  manner.  The 
unfortunate  woman  was  led  forth  to  a  platform  erected  near  the  levee,  and, 
surrounded  hy  the  whole  population,  was  slowly  consumed  hy  the  flames  I 
She  supported  her  tortures  with  stoical  fortitude,  not  shedding  a  tear.  ^^On 
the  contrary,"  says  Gayarre,  **8he  uphraided  her  torturers  with  their  want 
of  skill,  flinging  at  them  every  opprobrious  epithet  she  could  think  of.'' 

"The  scattered  remnants  of  the  tribe  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Chickasaws 
and  other  tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  French.  Since  that  time,  the  individual- 
ity  of  the  Natchez  tribe  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  incorporated.  Yet  no  tribe  has  left  so  proud  a  memorial  of  their  coura>co, 
their  independent  spirit,  and  their  contempt  or  death  in  defense  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  The  city  of  Natchez  is  their  monument,  standing  upon  the  field  of  their 
glory.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  who  are  now  considered 
extinct  Jn  refinement  and  intelligence,  they  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
other  tribe  north  of  Mexico.  In  courage  and  stratagem  they  were  inferior  to  none. 
Their  form  was  noble  and  commanding;  their  stature  was  seldom  under  six  feet, 
and  their  persons  were  straight  and  athletic.  Their  countenance  indicated  more 
intelligence  than  is  commonly  found  in  savages.  The  head  was  compressed  from 
the  08  frontis  to  the  occiput,  ro  Uiat  the  forehead  appeared  high  and  retreating, 
while  the  occiput  was  compressed  almost  in  a  line  with  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
This  peculiarity,  as  well  as  their  straight,  erect  form,  is  ascribed  to  the  nressuro 
of  bandages  during  infancv.  Some  or  the  remaining  individuals  of  the  Natchez 
tribe  were  in  the  town  of  Natchez  as  late  as  the  year  1782,  or  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  Natchez  massacre." 

By  the  peace  of  1763,  the  Natchez  District  came  into  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  next  year  it  was  included  in  West  Florida.  In  1783,  when 
Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain,  Natchez  came  under  the  dominion  of  that  power. 
In  1796,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  Natchez  district  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  That  treaty  defined  the  boundary  of  the  Floridas  to  be  the 
thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the 
Chattahoochee  River;  thence  along  a  line  running  due  east*  from  the  mouth 
of  Flint  River  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary*s  River,  and  thence  down  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  left  to  Spain,  west  of  the  present 
boundary  of  Florida,  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  about  CO 
miles  in  width,  of  the  present  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
to  the  Mississippi,  beside  all  of  the  present  Florida  and  a  strip  of  about  25 
miles  in  width  of  the  present  southern  part  of  Georgia.  Spain  was  forced 
to  this  cession  through  her  political  embarrassments,  and,  from  the  delay  in 
abandoning  the  territory,  it  was  evident  she  had  hopes  that  circumstances 
would  arise  which  would  enable  her  to  retain  possession.  Foiled  in  her  in- 
trigues to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Spanish  governor  general  at  New  Orleans, 
in  January,  1798,  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  only  Spanish  forts  remain- 
ing, Natchez  and  Nogales.  The  post  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  near  the 
present  site  of  Memphis,  had  been  evacuated  the  preceding  autumn. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1798,  about  midnight,  the  Spanish  drums  in  the 
fort  at  Natchez  sounded  the  note  of  preparation,  and  before  morning  the 
^rrison  had  embarked  on  the  Mississippi,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans. 
On  the  7th  of  the  following  month,  the  territory  surrendered,  comprising  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  north  of  the  31st  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  was  erected  into  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May,  organized  a  territorial  government.  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  first 
territorial  governor,  and  the  territorial  judges,  arrived  at  Natchez  the  fol- 
lowing August,  and  proceeded  to  establish  the  government.  General  WiU 
kinson  also  arrived  with  the  Federal  troops,  and  established  his  headquarters 


in  Mississippi  for  nearly  forty  years  afterwar* 
Previous  to  tlie  extension  of  the  Americc*. 
district,  the  Catholic  powers  forbade  Protestai 
ing  was  unknown.  The  first  Protestant  prea 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  arrived  at  N 
and  proceeded  to  organize  societies  at  Wa 
Creek  near  Greenville,  and  on  the  Bayou  V 
succeeded,  in  1806,  by  Learner  Blackburn, 
troduced  into  the  territory.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowm 
Natchez  in  1803.  In  1802  came  the  first  Pr 
Hall  and  Montgomery,  the  first  of  whom  lab 
Id  1802  came  David  Cooper,  the  first  Bapti 
also,  about  the  same  time,  Kev.  Dr.  Cloud,  of 

"  The  Mississippi  Territory,  for  several  years  i 
Indian  country,  was  traversed  by  only  three 
These  were,  first,  Ahe  road  from  the  Cumberland 
naw  and  Choctaw  nations  to  the  Natchez  District 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  by  way  of  th 
that  from  the  Oconee  settlements  of  Georgia,  }>y 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chickasaw,  or  NashvilU 
any  other,  it  bein<»  the  traveled  route  for  the  reti 
men  and  traders  from  New  Orleans  and  Natche2 

Natchez  was  the  residence  of  lion.  Sergeai 
Quitman,  each  of  whom,  in  their  time,  wei 
Mr.  Prentiss  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in 
age  settled  in  Natchez,  where  he  studied  law 
head  of*  his  profession  in  this  region.  As  a  , 
the  southwest,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  1 
1833  and  1839,  he  was  a  representative  in  c 
the  age  of  40  years,  and  is  buried  near  the  ci 
Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1799,  was  e 
thout  twentv-one  vcara  of  acre  he  removed  to  '. 
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YlCKSBnna  so  named  from  Mr  Vicks  an  extensire  landholder,  is  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Miesisaippi  41  milea  W  from  Jackson  and  b;  the  river, 
513  trom  New  Orleans  The  city  is  principally  built  on  a  bluff,  broken  into 
several  emioences  and  elevated  about  200  tcet  above  the  river.  The  build- 
inga  are  situated  on  and  among  the  sbelving  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  the 


Hew  of  i'ick'abiirg,  fin.n  Ihe   JVeil  ban!:  of  (lie  NUriiMippL 
t    TlHCu-UoiiwuriliTJuliiimR.lt.  liuD  Iht  ilalil. '  Tha  Cillivlli:  (nd  oima  ulber  cliun:ti« 

initny  clusters  of  dwcHinga  present  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  city  con.- 
laius  the  usual  public  butldiitj^,  several  academies,  five  churches,  and  about 
■1,51)0  inbubitants.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  182f),  and  as  a  city  in 
1836.  Great  quantities  of  cotton  are  annually  shipped  from  this  place  to 
New  Orleans  and  clse*^ere.  The  surrounding  country  is  remarkably  fertile, 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  grain,  etc.  The  Wtiliiitt  lii/U,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  the  city,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  500  feet 
above  the  river. 

Oxford,  the  eapitul  of  Laf^j-olto  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Con- 
tra! railroad,  in  Iho  nurtlicrn  part  of  the  xiate.  It  is  uonHidorud  on« 
of  the  kealthiext  places  in  Mississippi,  and  in  noted  iis  llie  scat  of  th« 
University  of  Misninsippi.  This  institution  is  about  n  mile  fiiini  tlie 
villn<;o,  nnd  the  buildijigs  are  excellent.  Its  origin  wuh  a  •;ritnt  of  39 
sections  of  land  given  for  this  purpose,  by  Congress,  io  1S19. 

Columbus,  the  tsbit'c  town  ofLownilcs  county,  is  on  t1ie4eft  biiiikoP 
tho  Tonibigbec,  iit  an  elevation  of  120  feet  abovn  tlie  river,  iit  tiie  or- 
dinary liead  of  Kleambout  iiavigaliitti,  150  N.  E.  fi-oin  Jackson,  nnd, 
by  the  river,  48U  miles  from  Mobile.  It  has  about  4,000  inhabitants; 
Aberdeen,  on  the  right  bunk  of  tho  Tombigbee,  25  miles  from  Col- 
umbus, is  the  center  and  shipping  plucu  for  a  fertile  region. 

Canton  is  25  miles  N.  fi-om  Jaekdon,  on  tho  line  ef  the  railroad,  oad 
lias  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

Yazoo  City  is  a  largo  shipping  point  for  cotton  on  the  Yazoo  River, 


Outline 
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Phineiu  Lymiiii,  a  m^or  Keneral  in  the  Fn 
first  of  the  AdrIo  isaxon  race  who  attempted  a 
UiMiHippt.  He  was  a  native  of  DuTham,  O 
diatinjcaiBlied  lawyer,  and  became  commander 
He  visited  England  aa  the  agent  for  an  aaaocia 
era,"  whose  desifpi  was  the  coloniiation  of  a  b 
After  saatuning  a  series  of  mortifioatiens  and 
than  ten  jeara,  the  grant  upon  the  MIsBiaaippi 
1773. 

In  Dae.,  1773,  Gen.  Lyman  sailed  from  Ne 
Orleans,  accompanied  bv  the  folloirin);  emign 
and  Capt.  I«dlej,  of  Hartford;  Thomas  and 
White,  Cnpt  Ellsworth,  Ira  Whitmore,  and  - 
and  Phineas  Ljman,  Jsunea  Harman  and  fami! 

Harmon, Hanks,  Elnnthan  t^mith,  and  • 

Comstock, Weed,  of  New  Hartford;  Cap 

bel  Howen,  John  Newcomb,  and  Jamea  Dea 
CapL  Matthew  Phelps,  of  Norfolk;  Giles  and' 
Thaddeus  Brhdiey,  of  Salisbury;  Mai.  Baaley 
mi.l,»  H„l„  W-lf;n«H-nr,l   Timothv  and  David 
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and  by  his  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  new  countir,  induced  many  of 
the  citizens  to  return  with  him.  After  some  delay,  he  sailed  from  Middletown  in 
1776.  Among  the  emigrants  were  Madame  Lyman,  the  widow  of  the  late  general, 
with  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Maj.  Timothy,  Sereno,  and  Jonathan  Dwight, 
of  Northampton ;  Benjamin  Day  and  family,  Harry  Dwight  and  three  slaves,  Jos- 
eph Leonard  and  Joshua  Flowers,  with  their  families,  from  fipringfield;  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  family,  from  Granville,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Elnathan  Smith  and  children, 
John  Felt,  with  his  family,  Capt  Phelps  and  family,  from  Suffield,  and  many 
others.  , 

After  a  voyage  of  three  months,  they  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  Auj^^st 
Here,  having  obtained  boats,  they  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  Capt  Phelps  and 
all  his  children  becoming  prostrated  by  disease,  his  boat  was  tied  to  the  willows, 
while  the  others  continued  the  voyage.  The  boat  containing  the  Lymans  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  reached  Natchez.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mai.  Dwight  died  in  a  short 
time.  Those  of  the  party  who  were  left  arrived  at  the  Big  Black  and  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Gen.  Lyman.  Here  Madame  Lyman  soon  died,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  her  husband.  Capt  Phelps  remained  in  his  boat,  which  vras  an- 
chored fifteen  miles  above  Point  Ooupee,  where  his  son  and  daughter  died  and  he 
was  compelled  to  bury  them  with  his  own  hands :  his  wife  soon  afler  died,  and  he 
was  left  alone  with  two  little  children.  These  were  subsequently  drowned  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  River. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Lyman  family  continued  in  the  country  until 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-S2.     With  a  numberof  their  friends,  they 

Elanted  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natohez.  Being  British  subjects,  and 
aving  everything  to  fear  from  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  to  flee  through  the 
wilderness  to  Savannah,  the  nearest  British  post  The  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  being  at  war,  rendered  a  direct  course  to  Savannah  too  perilous  to  be 
hazarded.  To  avoid  danger  they  were  compelled  to  take  a  very  circuitous  route, 
wandering,  according  to  their  reckoning,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles.  Their 
joumeyings  occupied  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  days. 

The  caravan  was  numerous,  including  men,  women  alkd  children,  with  some  at 
the  breast  They  were  mounted  on  horseback,  but  the  Kuggedness  of  the  ground 
obliged  such  as  were  able  to  walk,  to  qiake  a  great  part  of  their  way  on  foot  They 
were  in  constant  apprehensions  from  hostile  Indians.  Often  they  suffered  from 
extreme  thirst  and  hunger.  The  first  Indian  town  they  ventured  to  approach  was 
on  the  "  Hickory  ground" — ^the  site  of  Wotumnka,  Ala.  Supposing  Uie  company 
were  whigs,  and  enemies  to  King  George,  their  ^'  Great  Father, '  the  Creeks  appear 
to  have  determined  to  put  them  to  death.  But,  by  the  cunning  and  address  of 
Paro,  the  black  servant  of  McGillivray,  the  Creek  chief,  who  understood  the  Eng- 
lish language,  they  escaped.  The  Indians  told  Paro  that,  if  they  were  English- 
men, ''  they  could  make  the  paper  talky^'  t.  e.  they  must  have  kept  a  journal  I'aro 
took  the  hint,  and  as  they  had  kept  none,  he  told  them  any  piece  of  paper  that  had 
writing  upon  it  would  serve  the  purpose.  An  old  letter  was  produced,  from  which 
one  of  the  company  pretended  to  read  the  adventures  of  the  company  since  they 
left  Natohez.  This  was  interpreted  to  the  Indians  by  Paro,  sentence  by  sentence. 
As  the  recital  went  on,  their  countenances  began  to  relax,  and  before  the  reading 
was  finished,  their  ferocity  was  succeeded  by  friendship,  and  all  the  wants  of  the 
wanderers  kindly  supplied. 


THE  BANDIT  MASON. 

^  Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  the 
violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason.  This  fearless  bandit  had  become 
tlie  terror  of  the  routes  from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions. After  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  and  the  opening  of 
roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  of  traders,  supercargoes, 
and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  voja;>;e,  was 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions; and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules  and  horses  over 


tuno  ot  the  trader ;  and  before  pui:suit  was 
descending  sweep  of  the  solitary  vulture,  U 
murder  oa  the  remote  shores  of  the  Miss 
last  80  frcauent  and  daring,  that  the  peoph 
measures  lor  their  apprehension.  But  sucl 
possessed  by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his 
^  a  time  he  baffled  every  attempt  for  his  capt 

Treachery  at  last,  however,  effected  what 
in  vain  attempted.  A  citizen  of  great  resp< 
the  wilderness,  was  plundered  by  the  bandi 
and  they  returned  to  the  settlement.  Publ 
ernor  ot  the  territory  found  it  necessary  to 
offered  a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber  M; 
was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it  rei 
much  merriment  on  the  occasion.  Two  of 
reward,  concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  ] 
occurred ;  and  while  Mason,  in  company  w 
out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a  tomahawk  wa 
severed  from  his  body  and  borne  in  triump 
territorial  government 

The  head  of  Mason  vras  recognized  by  ro 
proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  correspo 
tain  scars  and  peculiar  marks.  Some  dela^ 
reward,  o^ng  to  the  slender  state  of  the  tr 
from  all  the  adjacent  country  had  taken  ph 
of  the  robber  chief.  They  were  not  less  : 
verse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  hi 
scourge.  Among  those  spectators  were  the 
these  traitors,  recognized  them  as  compani 
father. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  n 
also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only  Vi  t 
and,  on  the  full  evidence  of  their  guilt,  c( 
Jefferson  county. 

The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprive 

pfficiAnt  TTiAn.  dinnArAAd  and  flo/1  fVio  /«rtnnft> 
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owing  to  tbe  iovention  of  the  cotton  gin  b;  Whitney*  in  1793.  Prior  to  this  time 
it  wns  in  vain  Ui  think  of  ruining  cotbm  for  tiie  inurket  for  separatinjt  the  aeed 
fnim  a  single 'puunil  of  cotton  was  t,  da;'R  wurli  for  n  aingie  hand.  At  ^ii  pericwl 
tlio  whole  interior  of  tbe  southern  <t»lea  was  languishing,  and  the  people  emigrated 
fur  wont  of  some  oliject  to  engiige  their  Rtt^ntion  and  emplu;  their  industiy,  when 
the  invention  of  this  machine  at  oai.e  opened  new  views  to  tliem  which  set  the 
whole  couDtrj  ia  motion. 


I  1784,  ai 


ITarvealing  Cotton, 
in  YCBHel  arrived  at  Liverpool,  having  on  board,  for  part  of 
,  eight  bfgs  of  cotton,  which  were  seized  hj  the  officers  of  cDstoma 
nnder  the  conviction  that  thej  could  not  bo  the  growth  of  America,  althoagh 
the  plant  is  nataral  to  the  soil.  Now  cotton  ia  our  p^at  article  of  export,  amonnt- 
ing  in  value,  in  1H59,  to  $161,000,000,  and  in  totol  product  to  about  f250,000,- 
OliOM     The  demand  is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  we  can  supplj;  such 

■  '•Bli  WhitDor,  the  grut  banefutor  of  the  mulh,  In  the  iDTenlian  of  the  cotloD  g[n,wu 
bona  in  IfsiauhuislU,  and  **■  eurl;  dlitinguithed  forhii  mMbanicnl  grnms.  After  grad' 
D^iog  mt  Yale  Collegs,  he  visited  Ocorgia  in  the  protpeet  of  aecuring  ■  litDiiIlon  of  nriirat* 
tBtor.  He  wu  diienfiolnled  in  Ihs  hupe,  and  wu  received,  almoit  in  ehRritj,  uniler  the 
benerolent  root  of  Mn.  Green,  tbe  widow  of  Qenera!  Nalbaoid  Oreen,  of  the  Kevolatioo. 
A  pkrty  uf  gentleaien,  eonvariing  inFidcntallj  on  tbe  >ub]ect,  were  Ismentina  Ifaftl  thero 
was  no  neansor  lepanting  Ibe  iced  from  the  eotton;  and  remarked,  tbat  until  ingenuity 
Amid  dimie  lome  machine  to  eflcot  the  parpoae,  it  waB  vain  to  think  of  railing  cotton  to 
ciport.  "  Oenllamen,"  laid  Itit.  Qreen.  "  apply  to  mj  yoang  fiienJ,  Ur.  Whitney,  he  ean 
naka  Bnything."  When  the  matter  wai  nropoied  la  Whitney,  he  replied  (hat  he  hid  never 
H»n  eotton  or  oolton  leed  in  hii  [ife.  ^he  lubjeot  wai  thui,  however,  aaggsited  to  big 
Bind,  and  with  loola  moat  inadeqaato,  and  mnsh  of  the  materiala  mads  by  faimaelf.  In  the 

Thaa,  by  the  for»  ct  lotnitiva  geniui.  one  mun  ciitled  into  praolioal  being  the  atapte  of  aa 
entire  eonnlry,  revoiutioniicd  ill  affain,  and  added  milliona  to  ila  wealth.     When  the  ful 

■  hat  tbsy  broke  open  kii  home  and  aeiied  it.  Defcra  WITItney  waa  ibFe  to  niilke  bi>  mode! 
■nd  prcKora  hia  piitant,  many  machinea  wero  already  in  gperstion.  Thia  riolent  prouednra 
robbed  the  Inventor  of  much  of  tbe  benSt  nt  bia  discovery.  It  wsa  emphatically  itated 
by  Whitney,  in  a  anbiequent  application  to  eongreii  for  rs  mun  oration,  "  that  hii  invention 
kad  bMi  tha  loarei  of  opalanca  to  thonaand)  of  the  citiiena  of  the  United  Stalea,  and  that 
aa  a  tabnr-saring  Bianblne,  It  woald  anabia  ODO  man  to  parTorm  tha  work  of  oaa  tboosaod 


*'  Cotton  goods,  to  a  great  extent,  may  b( 
tian  nations,  that  traverses  the  globe ;  an 
the  merchants,  over  two  thirds  of  the  i< 
prise  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  c 
comfort  Detter  promoted;  geiysral  induf 
more  widely  extended ;  and  civilisation 
ceding  age.  When  the  statistics  on  tht 
nearly  aU  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  Ch 
labor  of  the  United  States."  The  Londo 
two  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  depe 
their  destiny  may  be  said,  without  any  ki 
Should  any  dire  calamity  befall  the  Ian 
ships  would  rot  idly  in  dock;  ten  thonsar 
hundred  thousand  mouths  would  starve,  I 

There  appears  to  be  no  limits  to  the  variel 
southern  states,  and  known  to  commerce,  f 
The  sltort  staplet  or  upland  cotton,  was  origl 
familiiir  to  every  household  in  the  form  of  si 
/  Sea  Island  eoUon,  is  supposed  to  have  origini 
world,  commanding  four  or  five  times  the  pri 
fabrics.  Combined  with  silk  it  often  deceive 
tiire. 

An  immense  area  of  the  Union  is  adapted 
slave  states  excepting  the  northern  tier.  ^ 
states,  are  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  th 
great  varieties  of  scenery,  and  often  the  cott 
combinations  of  hill  and  dale.  Preparations 
collecting  the  old  stalks  o^the  previous  seas 
planting  takes  place  about  ^he  last  of  Marc] 
the  acre.  In  about  a  week  the  young  plants 
lines  of  solid  masses.  **  The  field  hand,  hov 
surrounding  multitude,  and  with  his  rude  ho< 
boldness  of  touch  of  a  master;  leaving  the  in 
and  at  nightfall  you  can  look  along  the  extei 
and  of  the  required  distance  of  separation  fi 
the  crop  is  worked  over  the  last  time,  with  th 
to  perfection. 


LOUISIANA. 


Th¥  territory  of  Loulaiaoa  was  first  traversed  by  the  Spaniards  under  De 
Soto,  who  died  at  tho  month  of  Red  River,  in  May,  15-12.     This  celebrated 
'    tnturer,  finding  that  the  hour  of 


death  was  c 


inted  i 


e,  appom 
Bor,  and  witn  his  dying  breath,  ex- 
horted his  desponding  followers  to 
"  union  and  confitlence,"  words  later 
emblazoned  on  the  arms  of  Louisiana. 
De  Soto,  it  is  said,  expended  100,000 
ducats  in  this  expedition,  and  thus 
like  the  fabled  pelican  of  old,  gave 
bis  own  blood  for  the  nourishment  of 
bia  brood  of  followerH. 

In  1G82,  La  Salle,  a  French  naval 
officer,  discovered  the  three  passages 
by  which  the  Mississippi  die  barges 
its  waters  into  the  Quif.  La  Salle, 
having  ascended  the  river  to  a  dry 
spot,  above  inundation,  erected  a  col- 
umn with  the  arms  of  France  affixed, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country, 
"in  the  lume  of  the  Most  High,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victorious  Prince, 
Looia  the  Qreat,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  four- 
teenth of  that  name."  After  tho  Te  Deam  was  chanted,  a  saluto  of  fire- 
arms, and  cries  of  twa  le  roi.  La  Salle  declared  that  bia  majesty,  as  eldest  son 
of  the  church,  would  annex  no  ooontry  to  his  crown,  without  making  it  bis 
chief  care  to  establish  the  Christian  religion  therein:  its  symbol  must  now 
be  planted.  Accordingly  a  cross  was  erected,  before  which  religious  services 
were  performed.  The  country  was  named  LouUiana,  in  honor  of  the  French 
king. 

La  Salle  attempted  a  settlement,  but  it  failed.  In  1699,  a  more  successful 
attempt  was  nude  by  Iberville  and  others.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
UiaaiaaiM)!,  and  after  making  conuderable  explorations,  be  returned  to  the 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  where  he  erected  a  fort,  which  he  loft  in  charge  of  his  broth- 
ers, Soveoii^  and  Bienville,  and  then  returned  to  France.  In  1712,  the  King 
of  France  granted  a  charter  to  M.  Croxat,  which  covered  the  whole  province, 
with  tbe  exolasive  privilege  of  trade,  elo.,  tor  twenty  years.    This  ^t.TLt.*««.% 


in  colonizinir  their  lands,  this  "Western  ( 
1732,  which  the  king  accepted,  and  de( 
free. 

In  1760,  war  broke  out  between  Great 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  rather 
many  of  the  inhabitants  sought  a  home  ii 
on  the  Acadian  coast  of  Louisiana,  or,  U 
river,  formed  the  settlements  of  Attaka] 
1762,  France  ceded  the  territory  of  Louij 
New  Orleans,  to  Spain,  and  soon  aflerwai 
ward  to  Great  Britain.  When  the  new: 
upon  the  French  inhabitants,  they  were  fil 
a  Spanish  military  force,  arrived  and  land< 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  o 
proved  himself  a  tyrant.  Some  of  the  : 
into  prison,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  s 
phonso,  making  it  death  to  incite  insurrc 
and  execution  followed.  "Posterity,"  saj 
this  act  to  public  execration." 

The  laws  of  Spain  were  gradually  extc 
American  Revolution,  Galvez,  governor 
garrison  at  Baton  Rouge.     The  treaties  I 
Spain  and  the  United  Sti\tes,  concluded 
the  Mississippi,  and  ceded  the  Floridas 
were  followed  by  embarrassing  disputes, 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  whic 
Any  attempt  to  navigate  the  river,  to  int 
leans,  was  resisted  by  the  authorities,  an< 
year  1787,  Gten,  Wilkinson  conceived  the 
American  families  in  Louisiana,  for  whicl 

r»i«l  favnra  frnm  thft  Snnnmrdfl. 
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claims  of  tho  United  States  and  Spain,  to  the  strip  of  territory  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  were  brought  to  something  like  a  crisis,  in  1810,  by 
tho  seizure  of  the  Spanish  post  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1812,  Louisiana  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Gen.  Wilkinson  took  possession  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Perdito,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Spain.  The  memorable  battle  of 
New  Orleans  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815.  The  British  troops, 
about  8,000  strong,  were  entirely  defeated  by  a  body  of  about  6,000  Ameri- 
can militia,  with  a  loss  of  about  2,600  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ; 
the  American  loss  was  only  six  killed  and  seven  wounded,  a  disparity  rarely 
if  ever  before  known.  Since  this  period,  Louisiana  has  steadily  advanced  in 
wealth  and  population. 

Louisiana  extends  from  29*^  to  33*^  N.  latitude,  and  from  88*^  40'  to  94*^ 
25'  W.  longitude;  bounded  N.  Jby  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  E.  by  Missis- 
sippi, W.  by  Texas,  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  length  is  250  miles, 
its  breadth  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  300  miles,  and  at  its  northern  boundary 
is  180,  having  an  area  computed  at  46,431  square  miles.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  state  consists  mostly  of  low  grounds,  with  some  hilly  ranges  in  the 
western  part.  The  southern  portion  of  the  state,  occupying  about  one  fourth 
part  of  its  territory  is  seldom  elevated  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
IS  annually  inundated  by  the  spring  floods.  This  section  is  an  alluvial  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  it«  branches.  The  territory  be- 
tween the  Atchafalava  on  the  west,  and  the  Iberville,  etc.,  on  the  east,  is 
called  the  Delta  of  tne  Mississippi,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
of  that  name. 

The  immense  alluvial  soil  of  Mississippi  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes 
— the  first,  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  has  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  canes,  etc.,  and  a  soil  of  the 
richest  fertility.  The  second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps;  these  are 
basins  or  depressions  of  the  surface  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  and  the 
waters  which  they  receive  from  the  annual  floods  remain  until  they  are  car- 
ried off  by  evaporation ;  the  third  class  consists  of  the  sea  marsh,  a  belt  of 
land  partially  covered  by  the  common  tides,  and  generally  without  timber; 
the  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of  prairie  land. 

The  richest  tract  in  the  state  is  a  narrow  belt,  called  ^Uhe  coast"  lying 
along  the  Mississippi,  on  both  sides,  extending  from  150  miles  above  to  140 
below  New  Orleans,  and  one  to  two  miles  wide.  This  belt  was  formed  from 
the  annual  deposits  of  the  river,  and  is  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  floods.  To  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tracts  in  the 
rear,  an  artificial  embankment  has  been  built,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  called 
the  Levee,  which  is  sufficiently  broad  for  a  highway.  The  whole  of  this  tract 
is  under  cultivation,  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  annually  produced. 
Below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  the  Mississippi  separates  into  several  branches 
or  outlets,  which,  diverging  from  each  other,  slowly  wend  their  way  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  divide  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  into  islands. 
The  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  is  similar  to  that  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  although  two  degrees  further  south.  The  great  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  state  are  sugar,  indian  corn,  rice  and  cotton.  Louisiana  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  the  eastern  and  western ;  the  eastern  contains  21, 
the  western  26  parishes.  Improved  lands,  1,590,025  acres;  unimproved| 
3,939,018.  Population,  in  1810,76,656;  in  1820, 153,407 ;  in  1850, 511,974,- 
in  1860, 666,431,  of  whom  312,186  were  slaves. 


Saulk-Eaxtem  view  of  Jaektoi 


Rivers, and  2,000  from  St.  Anthony'a  Fal 
W.  froni  Oreenwich.  The  city  is  built  a 
a  carve  somevhat  in  the  form  of  a  crcao 


Tater  surface.  To  protect  the  country  sgimst  iDaoJat  ons  an  embankment,  or 
kvet,  fifteen  feet  wide  and'Hix  feet  h  (,h  I  an  been  raised  extending  120  miles 
above,  aod  43  beloir  the  c  t\  to  I  ur    f  ]    ^         no 


I.  ObulH  BolaU 


The  New  OHeanH  levee  is  one  continuous  landing-place,  or  quay,  four 
miles  in  extent,  and  of  an  average  width  of  lOU  feet.  It  is  15  feet  above 
low  water  mark,  and  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  to  which  it  ia  grad- 
uated by  an  eaay  descent.  During  the  busiuega  Bcason,  from  November  to 
Jnly,  the  river  in  front  of  the  levee  is  crowded  with  vessels,  of  all  sizes  nnd 
from  all  quarters  of  .the  world,  with  hundreds  of  lar^e  and  splendid  steam- 
boats, bargea,  flat-boats,  eto.  The  levee  presents  a  most  buay  and  animated 
prospect  Here  are  aeen  piles  of  cotton  bales,  vaat  nambera  of  barrels  of 
pork,  flour,  and  liquors  of  varioua  kinds,  baica  of  foreign  and  domestic  man- 
nfactures.  hogsheads  of  sugar,  crates  of  ware,  etc.,  draymen  with  their  carter, 
buyers,  scUera,  lab'orera,  etc.  Valuable  products  from  the  bead  watera  of 
the  Missouri,  .^.000  milea  diatant,  center  here.  The  Itlinoia,  the  Ohio,  the 
Arkanaas  and  Red  Rivers,  with  the  Missisaippi,  are  all  tributaries  to  this 
commercial  depot.     tJpward  of  lioo  hundred  tniWumx  of  A.iAW&  iii:>VC(i  ^1 


700  yards  in  breadth.  In  1836,  New  Orlean 
cipalities,  but  in  1852,  this  division  was  abrc 
the  village  of  La  Fayette,  are  now  incorpora 
Algiers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  has  s( 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  inhabitai 
equally  composed  of  Americans,  Creoles,  ai 
1850,  116,375;  in  1860,  170,766. 

Jackson  Sauare,  with  its  beautiful  statuary 
of  the  Cathedra],  is  one  of  the  most  attractivt 
it  was  known  as  Place  d^Ai^ns^  and  in  early  d 
poses.  In  1850  it  was  changed  to  its  present 
Deen  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks,  and  ornamei 
flowers  of  the  south.  In  the  center  of  the  sc 
son,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  on  horseback, 
is  a  statue  representing  the  seasons.  The  G 
square,  was  erected  in  1792.  The  style  of  i 
first  story  front  is  of  the*  Doric  order,  and 
belfry  was  erected  in  1850.  The  founder,  D 
this  imposing  structure  to  the  church,  on  co 
every  Saturday  evening  at  sunset  for  the  repc 

La/ai/ette  Square^  adorned  with  shade  trees 
rade  ^ound,  and  has  several  fine  public  edific* 
Hall  fronts  the  west  side  of  th%  square.  It 
a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  City  Hall,  on  the 
a  superb  edifice  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  a 
it  is  built  of  white  marble,  the  basement  beii 
tion  of  the  building  is  the  portico,  with  its  i 
pediment  contains  a  groupe  in  marble,  repn 
Liberty  and  Commerce.     It  was  commenced  in 


|i[«B«titd  on  tha  !7Ui  of  Ang.,  tiam  Phil.  I,  21.    Fnr  to  ma  lo  live  is  Cbrlit,  and  to  dla  U 

Tliere  are  about  50  churches  Id  New  Orleans,  ahout  one  third  of  irhich 

are  CalhoHe.     The  Charily  Hoipital  is  a  large  buildinj;,  three  stories  high 
and  290  feet  in  length.     It  was  institufed  in  1832,  and  the  citizen  and  stranger 


Norlhrm  View  of  IjafafjefU  Sgtiare,  A'eic  Orleans. 

Th*  nm  Prr-liytTlni.  fhirnh  \i  iwn  In  thr  <i*nlni1  |nrt,  on  llw  wnlh  Mo  i>r  Iha  Sun  .rx.    Tnrt  i>r  lb* 
Odd  r<U.>w.'  Uall  m.d  CUWlic  Cbunli  BO  III!  Itft,  ud  Ibo  (TddI  of  tlic  CII;  U*1]  on  th<  silnnw  rivkt. 

alike  find  admission  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  institution  during  sick- 
ness, lu  average  yearly  admiKsions  have  been  latterly  about  11,000,  and  its 
discharges  about  0,000.  Its  disbursements  are  about  {100,000.  The  ITJii- 
ofTsi'^  o/ XouisiuHH  was  founded  in  1849.     Tlie  medical  department  baa  8 


Titr  anlllD*  ihowi  t1io  fmnn 


Situation  of  New  Orleant. 


lilooTAIglen,  MuDongngh.el 


ttt  MM  Bran  fWwn  tho  foi 


n  il»  «•■  bunk  et 


ErofcMors,  the  academic  4,  and  the  Inw  4.  The  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  is  at 
hcDonough,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  hotels  and  theaters  of 
New  Orleans,  are  among  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  city.    St.  Chsrlea 


right  gracefully  extended.  The  corner  stone 
1856,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1800,  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  concourses  of  people  ever  i 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  overlooking 
was  a  place  of  favorite  resort  to  Mr.  Clay,  a 
her  citizens  hy  many  valued  recollections  of 


The  history  of  New  Orleans,  in  its  earli 
whole  French  settlements  in  lower  Louisia 
the  Dake  of  T)rleans,  Begent  of  France. 

**ln  many  respects  New  Orleans  is  regarded 
tive  city  of  the  United  States,  espoeially  oy  thoi 
life  of  SouAcrn  Europe.     Its  almost  tropical  cl 
uries  and  pleasures,  and  its  being,  so  to  speak, 
ern  states,  whoso  inhabitants  are  famed  for  the 
manners,  all  combine  to  render  New  Orleans  U 
it  a  place  of  most  delightful  memories  and 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  the  history  of 
nected  with  that  of  Franco  and  Spaia     It  was 
owed  its  existence  to  the  famous,  and  until  n 
genius,  John  Ijaw.     The  settlement  of  the  coun 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  though  immense  sums 
colonists  sent  there.     All  possible  protection  ai 
nerative  returns,  principally  because  gold  and 
crops.     In  1727,  New  Orleans  received  a  great 
line  nuns,  who  remained  there  until  1764.     It 
yellow  fever  occurred — introduced,  it  is  said,  b 
United  States  began  in  1777,  and  during  the  fo 
hy  a  vast  conflagration.     I'he  population  of  I 
four  thousand  seven  hundred;  in  1853  it  was  o 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-i 
enty-four  were  either  slaves  or  *fp.c.,'  *free  p 
treaty,  Louisiana  was  conveyed  to  Spaia     Sev 

'*  *^  —  *-  — 1..-.«  'PUrt  MAW  Qrknniali    rrnVAmmP 


meat,  its  progreM  was  wooderfullj  rapid,  its  populatioB  more  than  doubling  Trithin 
seven  jbub.  It  was  on  January  8,  1815,  tMt  the  moat  intereHtiiig  erent  in  its 
faistoi;  occurred.  It  was  on  that  day  that  General  Pakenhom  approached  the  oitv 
through  Ldua  Borgne  and  Ponohartrun,  and  was  defeated  by  OeDenil  Jaokecm. 


Baltle  Fitld  of  Plaint  OhalmelU,  or  ffe*  Orleant. 

The  memorable  batlle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  about  four  miles  below 
the  citjr,  at  a  spot  washed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  surrounded  bj  cypress 
BWamps  and  cane-brakes.  The  following  account  is  from  Perkins'  Ilistory 
of  the  War: 

"On  his  nrriTal  in  the  city,  General  Jaolcson,  in  coninnction  with  Judge  Hal), 
and  mauy  inflaential  persons  of  the  city,  on  the  I6th  of  December,  issued  an  order 
declaring  the  city  and  environs  of  New  Orleans  to  be  nnder  strict  martial  taw. 
Every  individual  entering  the  city  woa  required  to  report  himself  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  no  person  by  land  or  water  was  suffered  lo  leave  the  citv  without  a 
pcu<sporL  The  street  lamfxncre  ordered  to  be  extinguished  at  nine  o  clock;  after 
which  any  persons  found  in  the  streets,  or  from  their  hnmes  without  permission  in 
writing,  and  not  having  the  countersign,  were  ordered  to  he  apprehended  as  spies. 
This  measure  at  once  converted  the  whole  city  into  a  camp,  and  sulijected  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  citizens  to  the  will  of  the  commanding  general.  Writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  civil  process  by  means  of  which  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  people  are  protected,  were  for  the  lime  suspended.  Such  wtia  the 
alarm  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  thjlt  few  inquiries  were  made  whence  the 
oomnianding  general  of  a  military  station  derived  such  powers,  to  be  exercised 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  in  nowise  connected  with  his  cnmp. 
Although  the  brilliant  success  which  afterward  attended  the  operations  of  General 
Jackson  seemed  to  justify  the  measure,  yet  the  people  saw  in  it  a  precedent,  which 
though  it  might  have  saved  New  Orleans,  might  at  some  future  period  extinguish 
their  liberties.  A  most  rieid  police  was  now  instituted.  Spies  and  traitors,  with 
which,  the  governor  complained,  the  city  abounded,  and  who  had  been  induatrt- 
ooely  employed  in  seducing  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  from  their  alle- 
giance, now  fled;  and  the  remaining  citiiens  cordially  co-operated  with  the  gen- 
eral in  the  means  of  defense.  Fort  St  Philips,  which  guarded  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  the  Detour  la  Plaquemine,  was  strengthened  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  M^or  Overton,  nn  able  and  skillful  engineer.  A  site  was  selected  for 
works  of  dolense,  four  miles  below  the  city,  where  its  destinies  were  ultimntely  (o 
be  determined.  The  right  rested  on  the  river,  and  the  left  was  flanked  by  an  im- 
penetrable  cypress  swamp,  which  extended  eastward  to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and 
westward  to  within  n  mile  of  the  river.  Between  the  swamp  and  the  river  was  a 
Urge  ditch  or  artificial  hayou  which  had  been  mndo  for  o^icnltnral  objects,  but 
which  now  served  an  important  military  purpose.  On  the  northern  bank  ol  this 
ditch,  the  QntrenchmentB  were  thrown  up. 
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fortress  of  Petit  Coquillo,  they  determined  to  hi 
l>ienvcnue.     For  this  purpose  they  concentrate* 
miles  distant  from  the  contemplated  phice  of  k 
Bor^no  vrixs  such  that  this  distance  could  be 
crait,  and  must  iio«*essarily  be  passed  several  t 
armament     The  first  object  of  the   British  ^e 
American  gun-boats;  aad  for  this  purpose,  fort 
suit  of  them,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
American  flotilla,  stationed  on  Lakes  lioriruc  a: 
New  Orleans,  consisting  of  live  |run-l)oats  and  J 
success,  they  obtained  the  undisturbed  }>osses8 
December,  proceeded  from  their  rendezvous  < 
and  small  craft  capable  of  navi^o^tin,!;  the  lak< 
havin«r  surprised  and  captured  the  videttes  at  t 
vision  accomplished  their  landing  unobserved. 
Orleans  militia,  living  on  the  bayou,  to  whom  t 
first  attack,  and  giving  notice  of  the  enemy's  8 
on  his  plantation,  nine  miles  below  the  city,  ^ 
their  approach. 

Skirmiithes  on  the  23d — ^Notice  was  immedi 
came  out  and  attacked  them  on  the  evening  of 
sustained  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and  mi 
ontrenched  themselves  at  the  Bienvenue  plant 
camp,  making  the  plantation  house,  in  the  rea 
(ieneralJackson  cstiiblishcd  his  head-quarters 
of  the  river,  and  in  full  viow  of  the  British  er 
the  Caroline  and  Louisiana,  constituting  all  th 
dropped  down  from  the  city,  anchored  opposite 
a  brisk  fire  upon  their  lines  with  considerable 
Captain  Henly,  got  becalmed  within  reach  of  t 
to  and  dostroved  by  their  hot  shot:  the  othei 
reach.  On  the  28th,  the  British  advanced  \ 
lines,  and  opened  a  fire  of  shells  and  rockets; 
lerv  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  night  o 
asniin  advanced  to  within  six  hundred  yards 
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the  8th.  On  the  6th,  the  last  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  arrived  from 
England,  under  Major  General  Lambert  l^efore  the  final  assault  on  the  American 
lines,  the  British  general  deemed  it  necessary  to  dislodge  General  Morgan  and 
Commodore  Patterson  from  their  positions  on  the  right  bank.  These  posts  so  ef- 
fectually enfiladed  the  approach  to  General  Jackson's  works,  that  the  army  advanc* 
injE  to  the  assault  must  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  boats  were  to  be  transported  across  the  island  from  Lake  Borgne  to  the 
Mississippi;  for  this  purpose  the  British  had  been  laboriously  employed  in  deep- 
ing and  widening  the  canal  or  bayou  Bienvenue,  on  which  they  first  disembarked. 
On  the  7th,  they  succeeded  in  opening  the  embankment  on  the  river,  and  complet- 
ing a  communication  from  the  lake  to  the  Mississippi  In  pushing  the  boats 
through,  it  was  found  at  some  places  the  canal  was  not  of  sufficient  width,  and  at 
others  the  banks  fell  in  and  choked  the  passage,  which  necessarily  occasioned  great 
delay*  and  increase  of  labor.  At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  hauling 
through  a  sufficient  number  to  transport  five  hundred  troops  to  the  right  bank.  At 
dawn  of  day  on  the  8th,  was  the  period  fixed  for  the  final  assault  on  the  American 
lines.  Colonel  Thornton  was  detached  with  five  hundred  men,  to  cross  the  river 
and  attack  the  batteries  on  that  side,  at  the  same  time  that  the  main  assault  was  to 
be  made,  of  which  he  was  to  be  informed  by  a  signal  rocket  The  American  gen- 
eral had  detached  Colonel  Davis,  with  three  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  badly  armed, 
to  reinforce  General  .Morgan.  These  were  immediately  ordered  to  the  water-edge, 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  landing.  Unable  in  their  situation  to  contend  with  a  supe- 
rior torcc  of  regular  troops  well  armed,  they  soon  broke  and  fied,  and  the  Louisi- 
ana militia  at  (icneral  Morgan's  battery  followed  their  example.  Commodore  Pat- 
terson's marine  battery,  being  now  unprotected,  his  crews  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  silencing  both;  but  the  oppo- 
sition which  Colonel  Thornton  met  With  prevented  this  operation  from  being  com- 
pleted until  the  contest  was  nearly  ended  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

At  day-li^ht  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  main  body  of  the  British  under  their 
commander-in-chief.  General  Pakenham,  were  seen  advancing  from  their  encamp- 
ment tt^storm  the  American  lines.  On  the  preceding  evening  they  had  erected  a 
battery  within  eigiit  hundred  yards,  which  now  opened  a  brisk  fire  to  protect  their 
advanca  The  British  came  on  in  two  columns,  the  left  along  the  levee  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  directed  against  the  American  right,  while  their  right  advanced  to  thd 
nwamp,  with  a  view  to  turn  General  Jackson's  left  The  country  being  a  perfect 
level,  and  the  view  unobstructed,  their  march  was  observed  from  its  commence- 
ment They  were  suffered  to  approach  in  silence  and  unmolested,  until  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines.  This  period  of  suspense  and  expectation  was 
empJoyed  by  General  Jackson  and  his  officers,  in  stationing  every  man  at  his  post, 
ana  arranging  everything  for  the  decisive  event  When  the  British  columns  had' 
advanced  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lines,  the  whole  artillery  at  once 
opened  upon  them  a  most  deadly  nre.  Forty  pieces  of  cannon  deeply  charged  with- 
^rape,  canister,  and  musket  balls,  mowed  them  down  bv  hundreds,  at  the  same 
time  the  batteries  on  the  west  bank  opened  their  fire,  while  the  riflemen  in  perfect 
iiecuritj  behind  their  works,  as  the  British  advanced,  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
nearly  every  shot  took  effect  Through  this  destructive  fire,  the  British  left  column, 
iiader  the  fmmediate  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rushed  on  with  their 
fascines  and  scaling  ladders  to  the  advance  bastion  on  the  American  right,  and 
mccecded  in  mounting  the  parapet;  here,  after  a  close  conflict  with  the  bayonet, 
,hej  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  bastion,  when  the  battery  planted  in 
he  rear  for  its  protection,  opened  its  fire  and  drove  the  British  from  the  ground. 
3n  the  American  left,  the  British  attempted  to  pass  the  swamp,  and  gain  the  rear, 
>at  the  works  had  been  extended  as  far  into  the  swamp  as  the  ground  would  pcr- 
iiit  Some  who  attempted  it,  sunk  into  the  mire  and  disappeared;  those  behind, 
leeing  tlie  fate  of  their  companions,  seasonably  retreated  and  gained  the  hard 
ground.  The  assault  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter  during  the  whole  time  the 
British  were  exposed  to  the  deliberate  and  destructive  fire  of  the  American  artil* 
ery  and  musketry,  which  lay  in  perfect  security  behind  their  earthen  breastworks, 
•lirough  which  no  balls  could  penetrate.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  British  columxu^ 
Irew  off  in  confusion,  and  retreated  behind  their  works.    F\\i«\\«d.  ni\\\x  %>aL<l^^^^^ 
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his  troops  near  the  glacis,  was  severely  wuuuut 
on  marshaling  their  troops  at  five  o'clock  in  t 
fal  dinner  in  New  Orleans,  and  ^ve  them  I 
countersign  of  the  day.  Before  eight  o'clock 
the  field,  two  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  the 
ward  of  two  thousand  of  their  men,  dead,  < 
battle.  Colonel  Kay  nor,  who  commanded  t 
American  bastion  on  the  right,  as  he  was  leac 
leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot  Disabled 
the  parapet,  and  receive  the  American  bayo 
the  neld,  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and  five 
total  on  that  day  of  twenty-six  hundred.  But 
wounded.  Of  General  Morgan's  detachment 
the  British  lines,  forty-nine  were  killed,  a 
wounded. 

After  the  battle.  General  Lambert^  who  ha< 
before,  and  was  now  the  only  survivirg  genci 
of  burying  his  dead.     This  was  grant^  unti 
9th.     Lines  were  drawn  one  hundred  rods  dii 
which  the  British  were  not  permitted  to  appi 
the  works,  within  the  prescribed  lines,  four  1 
were  picked  up  by  the  American  troops,  and  < 
lines  for  burial     The  afternoon  of  the  8th 
by  the  British  army  is  burying  their  dead, 
lines  during  this  interval,  frequently  repeate* 
tumbling  their  companions  by  hundreds  into 

Retreat  ofihe  Briiiah. — On  the  night  of  t 
ment,  and  commenced  their  retreat  to  the  pi 
plish  this  with  safety;  it  was  necessary  tha 
With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  battle 
been  employed  in  constructing  a  road  throu; 
tance  along  the  margin  of  the  bayou :  by  bin 
and  laying  them  across  the  mire ;  in  the  c 
constructed  something  resembling  a  road  fro 
debarkation.  Along  this  insecure  track,  the 
•-  ^u«  -.:..uf  ^f  fKo  ]Rfh  of  January.     By  th 
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found  themselTefl  on  board  their  ships.  Their  ranks  thinned,  their  chiefs  and 
many  of  their  companions  slain;  their  oodies  emaciated  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
sickness,  they  gladly  quitted  this  inauspicious  counfty.  The  surviving  command- 
ing general  observes,  *  that  the  services  of  both  army  and  navy,  since  their  landing 
on  this  coast,  have  been  arduous  beyond  anything  he  ever  before  witnessed,  and 
difficulties  have  been  gotten  over  with  an  assiduity  and  perseverance  beyond  ex- 
ample by  all  ranks.'  A  British  officer  of  distinction,  an  actor  in  the  scene,  thus 
describes  his  tour  from  the  encampment  to  the  embarkation:  'For  some  time,  ouf 
route  lay  along  the  high  road  beside  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  was  agreeable 
enough ;  but  as  soon  as  we  began  U^  enter  upon  the  path  through  the  marsh,  all 
comfort  was  at  an  end.  Being  constructed  of  materials  so  slight,  and  resting  upon 
a  foundation  so  infirm,  the  treading  of  the  first  corps  unavoidably  beat  it  to  pieces: 
those  which  followed  were  therefore  compelled  to  flounder  on  in  the  best  way  they 
could;  and  by  the  time  the  rear  of  the  column  gained  the  morass,  all  trace  of  a 
way  had  entirely  disappeared.  But  not  only  were  the  reeds  torn  asunder  and  sunk 
bjr  the  pressure  of  those  who  bad  gone  before,  but  the  bog  itself,  which  at  first 
might  have  fUmished  a  few  spots  of  firm  footing,  was  trodden  into  the  consistency 
of  mud.  The  consequence  was,  that  every  step  sunk  us  to  the  knees,  and  fre- 
quently higher.  Near  the  ditches,  indeed,  man^  spots  occurred  which  we  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  of  crossing  at  all;  and  a.<t  the  night  was  dark,  there  being  no  moon, 
nor  any  light,  except  what  the  stars  supplied,  it  was  difficult  to  select  our  steps,  or 
even  to  follow  those  who  called  to  us  that  they  were  safe  on  the  other  side.  At 
one  of  these  places,  I  myself  beheld  an  unfortunate  wretch  gradually  sink,  until 
he  totally  disappeared.  I  saw  him  flounder  in,  heard  him  cry  for  help,  and  ran 
forward  with  the  intention  of  saving  him '/  but  before  I  had  taken  a  second  step,  I 
myself  sunk  at  once  as  high  as  the  breast.  I  could  feel  no  solid  bottom  under  me, 
and  continued  slowly  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  till  the  mud  reached  my  arms.  In- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  help  the  poor  soldier,  of  whom  nothing  now  could  be  seen 
except  the  head  and  hanos,  I  was  forced  to  beg  assistance  for  myself,  when  a 
leathern  canteen  strap  being  thrown  me,  1  laid  hold  of  it,  and  was  dragged  out 
just  as  my  fellow  sufferer  became  invisible.  Over  roads  such  as  these,  did  we 
continue  our  march  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  arrived  at 
a  place  called  Fishermen  s  huts,  consisting  of  a  clump  of  mud-built  cottages, 
standing  bv  the  edge  of  the  water,  on  a  part  of  the  morass  rather  more  firm  than 
the  rest  Ilere  we  were  ordered  to  halt;  wearied  with  exertions  and  oppressed 
with  want  of  sleep,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  without  so  much  as  taxing  off 
my  muddy  garments,  and  in  an  instant  all  cares  and  troubles  were  forgotten.  Nor 
did  I  awake  from  that  deep  sluiiber  for  many  hours;  when  I  arose,  cold  and  stiff, 
and  addressed  myself  to  the  last  morsel  of  salt  pork  my  wallet  contained.'  With- 
out tents  or  huts  of  any  description,  our  bed  was  the  morass,  and  our  pnly  cover- 
ing the  clothes  which  had  not  quitted  our  backs  for  more  than  a  month;  our  fires 
were  composed  solely  of  reeds,  which,  like  straw,  soon  blaze  up  and  expire  again, 
without  communicating  any  degree  of  warmth.  But  above  all,  our  provisions  were 
expended,  and  from  vrhat  quarter  an  immediate  supply  was  to  be  obtained,  we 
could  not  discover.  Our  sole  dependence  was  upon  the  boats.  Of  these  a  flotilla 
lay  ready  to  receive  us,  in  which  were  already  embarked  the  black  corps  and  the 
44th ;  but  they  had  brought  with  them  only  food  for  their  own  use,  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  they  should  reach  the  fleet  and  return  again  before  we  could 
be  supplied.  But  as  the  nearest  shipping  was  eighty  miles  distant,  and  the  weather 
might  become  boisterous,  or  the  winds  obstinate,  we  might  starve  before  any  sup- 
ply could  arrive.  As  soon  as  the  boats  returned,  regiment  afler  regiment  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  the  fleet;  but  the  distance  being  ccmsiderable,  and  the  wind  foul, 
many  days  elapsed  before  the  whole  could  be  got  on ;  by  the  end  of  the  month,  we 
were  all  once  more  on  board  our  former  ships.' " 

The  following  respecting  New  Orleans,  is  extracted  from  a  small  work,  en- 
titled "Travels  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  in  the  year  1802,  etc.,"  a  very 
popular  volume,  published  in  Paris,  Aug.,  1803.     Translated  by  John  Davis: 

'*  New  Orleans  ...  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  thirty-five  leagues  from 
che  8etL  . .  •    The  river  forms,  before  the  city,  a  large  creek,  or  kind  of  aemv^vc^"^- 


ago,  under  the  direction  ot  Mods.  Uaronaeiec, 
curing  to  the  city  the  advantages  of  a  double 
boring  Bwamps.  Formerly,  those  very  vesse 
anchor  before  the  citj,  but  it  having  been  ni 
gOTernor,  it  has  lost  its  advantages  in  being  c! 
of  only  the  most  diminutive  barks. 

The  city  is  about  3,600  feet  in  length :  to  wl 
extending  like  the  city  along  the  river,  and  ab 
in^,  both  the  city  and  suburbs  are  mere  out! 
being  constructed  of  wood,  having  but  one 
roofed  with  shingles,  the  whole  being  of  very 
Hence  this  city  nas  been  twice  on  fire,  acci 
number  of  years,  in  the  month  of  March,  178 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  inhabitants  every  c 
of  the  consequences. 

There  are  a  few  houses,  more  solid  and  \em 
and  in  the  front  streets.  Those  houses  are  o 
stories  high,  having  the  upper  part  fumishe< 
rounds  the  building.  In  tne  heart  of  the  i 
racks. 

The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  tolerably 
by  a  footway  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  throughc 
but  what  more  particularly  incommodes  the  i 
of  steps  before  every  door.  The  streets  bein^ 
where  it  was  thrown;  and  during  a  great  p 
sewer,  a  sink  of  nastiness,  dirt,  and  corruptic 

With  regard  to  the  public  buildings,  these 
Parochial  Church  (a  plain  building  of  the  I( 
former  has,  however,  out  one  story.  They  s 
tiguous  to  the  river.  At  both  times  they  offe; 
seeking  safety  under  their  roofs,  instead  of  e: 
flames. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  small 
several  dramas  performed  with  considerabl 
posed  of  half  a  dozen  actors  and  actresses, 
*^»tfnMnl€M  {n  »Ka  TalnnH  nf  Sfc  TViminirn.      Nor 
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In  winter,  duiinK  the  Carnival,  there  ia  a  public  ball  open  twice  a  week,  one  da.r 
for  tbo  grown  people,  and  another  for  children.  ]t  is  nothing  but  a  kind  o?  hiJl  * 
mnde  out  of  ii  buge  barntck,  and  stands  in  such  an  unfortunate  part  of  the  cit^, 
that  it  is  onlj  accessible  through  mud  and  mire.  Each  side  is  accompitnied  with 
boiea,  where  the  mammas  form  a  tapestry,  nnd  where  ladiee  of  vounger  date,  who 
come  merely  as  specCatars,  are  accommodnted  with  scats.     Thelatter  in  irony  aro 

called  BrtiiouilUs The  muBiciana  are  half  a  duien  jQ^psies,  or  elie  people 

of  oolur,  scraping  their  fiddles  with  all  their  mi^bt It  ie  hither,  m  the 

months  of  January  and  February,  but  selilum  sooner  or  later,  that  the  inhabitant* 
repair,  men  and  women,  to  forget  their  cares  in  dancine;  nor  wiil  they  tire  at 
their  country  dunces,  groso  mada,  from  seven  at  ni^ht  till  cook-cm  wing  the 
morning.  The  price  of  admittance  is  four  Dutch  shillings,  or  half  a 
fvery  indiriduai." 

The  French  or  Catholic  Cemetery,  in  New  Orleaas,  ie  an  int«rcEting  spot. 
On  account  of  the  wet  nature  of  the  soil,  almost  all  the  dead  arc  interred 
above  ground.  The  princip.il  cemetery  (which  is  within  the  city  limits),  is 
in  three  diviuiona.  each  of  which  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  elevated 
tombB.  Many  of  these  are  beautifully  construot«d,  embracing  a  great  va- 
rietj  of  architecture.     A  lar^e  portion  of  ibe  tombs  are  huUt  against  the 


walls  which  Hnrrouii<]  each  division  of  the  cemetery,  having  tiers  of 
ovenliko  recesiiefi,  one  nbove  each  other,  in  each  iif  which  a  body  is 

E laced  and  then  walled  up  by  mnsonry,  with  a  marblo  slab  in  front 
aving  inseriptions  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  within. 
Baton  Roitor.  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  and  the  oldest  town  in  the 
«tato  next  to  New  Orleans,  is  situated  on  the  east  or  Ivtl  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  130  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  1,120  miles  S.  W.  from 
Washington.  Tt  ie  mostly  built  on.  an  elevated  plain  or  bluff,  somo 
30  or  40  feet  above  high  water,  befng  tho  first  elevation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  its  entrance  into  thegulf  of  Uexico.  The  city  contains 
about  4,000  inhabitanU.  « 

The  first  settlement  of  Baton  Rougo  was  made  by  the  French,  but 
the  difficulty  in  navlgatingthoriver  with  sailvosstels  to  such  a  distance 
from  th«  Gulf  irossura  that  it  never  increased  to  any  groat  ext«M.    K.\. 


GDI.  Tituw'*  Rdidince. 

B:astD  when  'old  White;,'  graiing  fn  his 
Tening  sounds,  and  sweep  along  the  blal 
dially  Acknowledging  tbe  boaors  paid  to 
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rn&0HJL3B  OF  LOUISIANA.* 

In  1763,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  by  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of 
St  Ildefonso,  concluded  in  1800,  that  power  ceded  it  back  to  France.  Napoleon, 
however,  wished  to  keep  this  cession  secret  until  he  should  have — as  he  hoped  to 
do — ^reduced  8t  Domingo  to  submission.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  rendered  indif- 
ferent to  his  new  acquisition.  In  January,  1803,  he  sent  out  Lau9sat  as  prefect  of 
the  colony,  which  was  the  first  intimation*  that  the  inhabitants  had  of  the  transfer 
which  gave  them  great  joy. 

On  being  informed  of  tliis  retrocession,  President  Jefferson  had  dispatched  in- 
structions to  Robert  Livingston,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  to  represent  to 
the  First  Consul  that  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  France  would  endanger 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations,  and,  perhaps,  even  oblige  the  United 
States  to  make  common  cause  with  England;  as  the  possession  of  this  city  by  the 
former,  by  giving  her  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  the  only  outlet  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  western  states,  and  also  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  important  to  Amer- 
ican commerce,  would  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  nations  would  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Mr.  Livingston  was  therefore  in- 
structed not  only  to  insist  apon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  but  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  acquisition  of  New  Orleans  itself  and  the  surrounding  territory;  and 
Mr.  Monroe  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation. 

Bonaparte,  who  always  acted  promptly,  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
he  could  not  defend,  he  had  better  dispose  of  on  the  best  terms ;  but  before  decid- 
ing, he  summoned  two  of  his  ministers  in  council,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1803,  and 
thus  addressed  them: 

"I  am  fullv  sensible  of  the  value  of  Ix)uisiana,  and  it  was  my  wish  to  repair  the 
error  of  the  Wench  diplomati.^ts  who  abandoned  it  in  1763.  I  have  scarcely  re- 
covered it  before  1  run  the  risk  of  losing  it;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  give  it  up,  it 
shall  hereafter  cost  more  to  tliose  who  force  me  to  part  with  it  than  to  those  to 
whom  I  yield  it  The  English  have  despoiled  France  of  all  her  northern  posses- 
sions in  America,  and  now  tiiey  covet  those  of  the  south.  I  am  determined  that 
they  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi.  Although  Louisiana  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
to  their  vast  possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet,  judging  from  the  vexution 
they  have  manifested  on  seeing  it  return  to  the  power  of  France,  1  am  certain  that 
their  first  object  will  be  to  gain  possession  of  it  They  will  probably  commence 
the  war  in  that  quarter.  T^icy  have  twenty  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  our 
affairs  in  St  Domingo  are  daily  getting  worse  since  the  death  of  Le  Clerc  The 
conquest  of  Louisiana  might  be  easily  made,  and  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
pntting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  have  already  begun  an 
attack  upon  it  Such  a  measure  would  be  in  accordance  with  their  habits ;  and  in 
their  place  I  should  not  wait  I  am  inclined,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  pros* 
pect  of  ever  possessing  it,  to  cede  it  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly 
say  that  I  cede  it,  for  I  do  not  yet  possess  it;  and  if  I  wait  but  a  short  time,  my 
enemies  may  leave  me  nothing  but  an  empty  title  to  grant  to  the  Republic  I  wish 
to  conciliate.  They  only  ask  for  one  city  of  Louisiana,  but  I  consider  the  whole 
colony  as  lost;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  this  rising  power  it  will  bo  more 
useful  to  the  political,  and  even  the  commercial  interests  of  France,  than  if  I 
shoald  attempt  to  retain  it     Let  me  have  both  your  opinions  on  the  subject" 

One  of  the  ministers,  Barbe  Marbois,  fully  approved  of  the  cession,  but  the  other 
opposed  it  They  debated  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  and  Bonaparte  concluded  the 
conference  without. making  his  determination  known.  The  next  day,  however,  he 
sent  for  Marbois,  and  said  to  him : 

'*  The  season  for  deliberation  is  over :  I  have  determined  to  renounce  Louisiana. 
I  shall  give  up  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  whole  colony,  without  reservation. 
That  I  do  not  undervalue  Louisiana  I  have  sufficiently  proved,  as  the  object  of  my 
first  trea^  with  Spain  was  to  recover  it  But,  though  I  regret  parting  with  it,  I 
•m  oonTineed  it  would  be  folly  to  persist  in  trying  to  keep  it    I  commission  you, 

^Tliis  article  if  extimoted  from  Bonner's  History  of  Looiiiana. 


■J  » 


proposal  of  the  First  Consul  to  be  only  a  devic 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  treaty  was  s 
pay  fifteen  million  dollars  for  their  new  acquis 
illegal  captures;  while  it  was  agreed  that  the 
and  Spain  should  be  admitted  into  all  the  ] 
twelve  years. 

Bonaparte  stipulated  in  favor  of  Louisiana  t 
incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  its  inhal 
privileges,  and  immunities  as  other  citizens  o 
article  of  the  treaty,  securing  to  them  these  b 
Consul  himself,  who  presented  it  to  the  plcnipM 

'*  Make  it  known  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
that  we  have  stipulated  for  all  the  advantages  I 
in  giving  them  up,  has  insured  to  them  the  gre 
prospered  under  any  European  government  as 
pendent.  But,  while  they  enjoy  the  privileges 
that  they  are  French,  and  preserve  for  their  m 
common  origin  inspires." 

The  completion  of  this  important  transact 
partiea  "  I  consider,"  said  Livingston,  *^that  f 
rank  with  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  and  noi;i 
power  of  England ;  "  and  Bonaparte  expressed 
**By  this  cession  of  territory  1  have  secured  t 
given  to  England  a  maratime  rival,  who  at 
pride."  These  words  appeared  prophetic  whe 
after,  met  so  signal  an  overthrow  on  the  plains 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  had  never  bee 
parte's  ministers  drew  his  attention  to  his  ob8< 
there  was  no  uncertainty,  it  would,  perhaps,  b< 
in  fact,  the  Americans,  interpreting  to  their  ov 
few  years  after  seized  upon  the  extensive  terri 
dispute  between  them  and  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1803,  Laussat  to( 
Casa  Calvo  and  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  commissi' 
the  city,  ovei:  which  the  tri-colorod  fljig  floated 
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erent  to  the  niUion  which  has  ocoarroil  in  this  centuiy.  From  th&t  moment,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Mleaissipi  vnllej  became  an  onp,  Hiiiit  itx  nut 
nnturni  rceonrceB  began  to  be  nipiill;^  developed.  So  great  are  the?  that  it  U 
destinod  to  become  the  oenter  of  American  pnirer — "  the  mittreu  of  lai  tcorU." 

CCI-TITATIOS    OP  BDOAB    OAKB." 

Louieana,  berorc  the  rebollion,  proiliiced  nhout  half  the  amount  of  sugar  used 
"T   the  Union,  or  more  than   350,000  hoghends  yearly.  -Sugar  is   a   modern 

production:  it  was  unknown  to  the 
aocienta.nnd  oven  in  the  middle  ages 
woa  a  luxury  seldom  indulged  in  even 
by  the  wonllbiest,  It  is  Renerally 
conceded  tbat  the  pi  not  originated  in 
China.  The  cnno  was  lirat  introduced 
into  fcurope  bv  the  Saracens,  who  cul- 
tivated It  In  bicilj,  and  the  islands  in 
the  vicinity  by  the  middle  of  ths 
13th  century  it  became  generally 
knnvrn  to  the  European  world.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America  the 
su,^  cane  ivua  introduced  hj  tbe 
oirly  colonists  of  St  Domingo  nod 
other  West  India  islands,  which  soon 
btcame  famou<i  for  its  cultivation  and 
the  extraordinary  improvements  in- 
troduced there  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  In  1761,  the  cane  was  intro- 
duced into  Louisianahy  Jciuitpriests 
from  be  liomingo,  who,  by  the  indua- 
try  of  ne^es  Tamiliar  with  its  cul- 
tivation, planted  it  upon  lands  uov 
OkCupied  by  the  most  densfly  popu- 
1  itoU  part  of  New  Orleans.  The  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  West  Indies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar;  but  tbe  cane  in  time 
bei-omes  acclimated  and  insensible  to 
the  cold  which  would  destroy  that 
grown  iarther  south. 

Until  within  the  memory  of  those 
now  living,  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
was  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans.  A  great  change  nas  taken 
place:  for  over  two  hnndred  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  Mississippi,  add  on 
the  banks  of  many  of  its  tributaries,  together  with  the  rich  country — almost  un- 
known except  to  its  inhabitants — of  Opelouaas  and  Attakappos,  lying  westwardly 
on  the  Oulf  coast,  the  sugar  cane  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  large 
nnmber  of  the  great  ootton  farms  on  lower  Rod  River,  have  been  successfulTy 
changed  into  the  onltivation  of  cane,  and  the  "high  lands,"  which  mean  those 
•bove  the  annual  rise  of  the  Mississippi,  have  gratefully  rewarded  the  labor  of  the 
sugar  planter. 

Sugar  cane  is  classed  by  botanists  among  the  grasses.  Its  teohnicol  descrip^on, 
except  to  the  initiated,  gives  but  an  indefinite  idea  to  the  general  reader.  Super- 
6eialiy,  it  resembles,  in  the  field,  the  growing  com;  but,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
fonna  to  be  very  different  The  stem,  in  every  species  of  cone,  is  round  and  hard, 
and  divided,  at  ebort,  irregular  intervals,  with  joints.     When  it  is  considered,  that 


.».|/wMo.        1.  uia  eitruiiy  paradis 

— lies  west  of  tlie  ^Ussissippi  Kiver,  and  boi 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  its  cha 
lakes,  rivers,  prairies,  and  impenetrable  8wam] 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  state,  Attakappas  is  ii 
tined  to  remain,  except  to  its  immediate  inh; 
adopted  to  faicilitate  communication,  in  the  s] 
in  a  comfortable  steamer;  later  in  the  season 
by  the  '*  low  water." 

Here,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Teche,  is  the 
richest  8u;;ar  farms  of  Ix>uisiana.  Unlike  the  } 
its  waters  never  overflow.  The  stately  resident 
by  >;ardenii,  the  shrubbery  of  which  reaches  to  i 
and  hawthorn,  of  lemon  and  orange,  every  whi 
its  shores  the  magnificent  live  oak  rears  itself  i 
youth/'  and  gives  to  the  gently  undulating  land 
nesscd  in  the  lordly  parks  of  England. 

The  pletisant  town  of  Franklin  lies  upon  th 
of  the  richest  sugar  parish  of  the  state.  Vessel 
of  Mexico  turn  aside  from  the  mud-choked  moa 
and  cordelling  through  innumerable  bays  and  I: 
the  '*  interior,  and  mingle  their  trigging  with  the 
argosies,  born  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Aroosto 
molasses,  and,  once  freighted,  wing  their  way  to 

Running  parallel  with  the  Teche  are  mapiil 
upon  the  rear  of  the  plantations.  It  is  the  m 
those  of  the  rivers,  that  rise  over  the  sugar  eai 
frosts  which  in  less  favored  regions  destroy  the 
dental  location  of  a  plantation  with  regard  to  wi 
parative  exemption  from  freezing  cold. 

Immediately  after  the  business  of  one  year  is 
end,  one  of  the  first  things  attended  to,  as  a  comi 
the  clearing  out  of  the  ditches,  that  have  become  ch 
of  the  summer  and  fall  months.  The  ditches  forn 
pensive  necessities  of  a  sugar  estate;  for,  with  the 
IS  the  most  destructive  thine  to  cana     Rw^n*.  fKo< 
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•Ix  to  twelye  feet  in  hight  When  the  riyer  is  full,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  ia 
an  inconceiyable  pressure  made  by  this  artificial  column  upon  the  water  that  lies 
under  the  soil  of  the  plantations.  Oonsequentlj,  there  is  a  constant  percolation 
Uf  to  the  surface;  and  if  this  were  not  provided  a^inst  by  the  most  liberal  and 
scientific  method  of  ditching,  although  the  sun  might  shine  uninterruptedly  for 
weeks,  the  cane  crop  would  sicken  and  die,  not  as  we  have  seen  by  the  descending 
rains,  but  by  the  ascending  flood  that  at  these  particular  times  literally  boils  and 
billows  under  the  earth. 

The  highest  lands  upon  the  Mississippi  Bivcr  are  those  forming  the  banks;  as 
you  go  inland,  they  gradually  sink.  In  draining  a  plantation,  it  is  customary  to 
cut  parallel  ditches  about  two  hundred  feet  apart,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
plantation,  with  cross  ditches  every  six  hundred  feci  This  complication  of  artifi- 
cial canals  requires  not  only  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  and  occupation  of  val- 
aablc  land,  but  also  taxes  the  scientific  engineer  to  give  them  their  proper  levels. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  found  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  and  costly  draining- 
machines  have  to  be  called  into  service.  There  is  erected  the  steam-engine,  that 
in  every  revolution  tumbles  the  superabundant  water  that  is  running  so  merrily  in 
the  ditches  over  the  back  levee  into  the  swamp. 

There  are  plantations  on  which  within  a  square  mile  can  be  found  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  of  ditching.  Often  the  *^ bayous"  of  the  country  are  cleared  out, 
and  form  an  important  natural  adjunct  in  carrying  off  the  surplus  water,  but  to 
the  labor  of  man  is  to  be  ascribea  the  making  of  the  most  formidable  channels; 
for  on  some  plantations  can  be  seen  a  regular  system  of  deep  and  carefully  con- 
structeil  canaU.  It  may  be  with  truth  said,  that  the  industry  and  capital  expended 
in  Louisiana  alone,  to  preserve  the  state  from  inundation,  have  erected  works  of 
internal  improvement  which,  united,  far  surpass  in  extent,  and  if  concentrated 
within  the  vision  of  a  single  eye,  would  be  superior  in  magnificence  to  the  re- 
nowned pyramids  of  Egypt 

This  extensive  ditching  has  required  the  labor  of  years  to  accomplish.  At  first 
very  little  was  needed,  for  only  the  highest  lands  of  the  river  were  cultivated.  As 
plantation  after  plantation  was  opened,  and  the  levees  increased,  this  ditching  be- 
came more  important — in  fact,  the  value  of  the  plantation  for  productiveness  de- 
S ended  upon  their  construction.  Where  the  **  plantation  force  "  is  large,  the  negroes 
0  most  of  this  important  work,  and  generally  are  able  to  keep  all  clean  when 
once  they  are  made.  But  the  same  hardy  and  improvident  son  of  Erin  that  levels 
mountains  at  the  north,  or  tunnels  through  their  rocky  hearts,  that  flourishing 
cities  may  be  built,  and  railways*  be  copstructed,  finds  his  way  to  the  distant  south ; 
and  with  spade  and  wheelbarrow,  is  ever  ready  to  move  about  the  rich  soil  with 
an  energy  and  ease  that  finds  no  rival  except  in  the  labors  of  an  earthquake. 

For  planting,  new  or  fallow  ground  is  prepared  by  plowing  the  whole  surface. 
The  ground  Deing  then  harrowed,  drills  are  opened  with  a  double  mold-board  plow 
seven  feet  apart  Cuttings  of  cane  for  seed  are  to  be  planted  in  them.  These  are 
reserved,  from  the  crop  in  the  autumn,  when  some  of  the  best  cane  on  the  planta- 
tion is  selected  for  this  purpose,  while  still  standing.  This  is  cut  off  at  the  roots, 
and  laid  up  in  heaps  or  stacxs,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaves  and  tops  protect 
the  stalks  from  frost  The  heaps  are  called  mattresses ;  they  are  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  as  many  ^ards  across.  At  the  planting  season  they  are  opened,  and  the 
cane  comes  out  moist  and  green,  and  sweet,  with  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  protrude 
at  the  joints,  swelling.  The  immature  top-parts  of  the  stalk  are  cut  off,  and  they 
are  loaded  into  carts,  and  carried  to  the  ground  prepared  for  planting.  The  carts 
used  are  large,  with  high  side-boards,  and  are  drawn  by  three  mules — one  large 
one  being  in  the  shafts,  and  two  lighter  ones  abreast,  before  her.  The  drivers  are 
boys,  who  use  the  whip  a  great  deal,  and  drive  rapidly.  In  the  field,  says  Olmsted, 
in  his  book,  I  found  the  laborers  working  in  three  divisions — the  first,  consisting 
of  light  hands,  brought  the  cane  by  armsfull  from  the  cart,  and  laid  it  by  the  side 
of  thefurrows;  the  second  planted  it,  and  the  third  covered  it  Planting  is  done 
by  laying  the  cuttings  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall 
be  three  always  together,  with  the  eyes  of  each  a  little  removed  from  those  of  the 
others — that  is.  all  '*  breaking  ioints."  They  are  thinly  covered  with  earth,  drawn 
o?or  them  with  hoes.    The  other  tools  woro  so  well  selected  on  this  plantA.t\.<^^x 


twelllh  ol  the  whole  of  each  crop  has  to  be  r 
lowin<;  crop,  even  when  two  thirds  of  this  is  U 

Planting  is  finished  in  a  favorable  seoson- 
menced  immediately  afterward,  by  plowing  fro 
sequontlj  continued  very  much  after  the  usua! 
planted  in  drills,  with  us.  By  or  before  the 
earthed  up,  the  rows  of  cane  growing  from  the 
wide,  with  deep  water-furrows  between  each, 
feet  high ;  and  that  growing  from  each  bed  for 
as  to  completely  shade  the  ground.  The  furro 
cleaned  out;  so  that  in  the  most  drenching  t< 
carried  off  into  the  drain;*,  and  thence  to  the  s' 
no  further  labor  upon  it  until  frost  is  apprcl 
arrives. 

The  nearly  three  months*  interval,  commenci 
corresponds  in  the  allotment  of  labor  to  the  pe 
ture,  because  the  winter  itself,  on  the  sugar- 
The  negroes  are  employed  in  cutting  and  carti 
in  making  necessary  repairs  or  additions  to  ti 
paring  for  the  grinding-season. 

The  grinding-season  is  the  harvest  of  the  su 
ber,  and  continues  for  two  or  three  months,  dui 
ble  activity  and  the  utmost  labor  of  which 'the 
secure  the  product  of  the  previous  labor  of  i 
during  the  last  grinding-season  nearly  every  mt 
tion,  including  his  overseer  and  himself,  were  i 
From  the  moment  grinding  first  commences,  un 
discontinued;  the  fires  under  the  boiler  never 
for  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  relays — thre 
at  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  labor  req 
said  that  his  negroes  were  as  glad  as  he  was  hie 
arrive,  and  they  worked  with  greater  cheerfuln< 
can  those  persons  who  are  always  so  ready  to 
than  free  laborers  in  free  countries,  and  that  fo 

bv  them.  n/»nminf.  fnr  fhi«9     TKo*  «*  \C»   T?  'a  *» 
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It  tb.?  season  has  been  favorable,  so  that  the  cane  is  strong;,  and  well  matured, 
It  w!>.  Li* Jure  a  smart  early  frost  without  injury,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  well 
JraiiuV. ,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  the  season  has  arrived  at  which  frosts 
are  to  be  expected,  the  whole  crop  is  cut,  and  put  in  mattresses,  from  which  it  is 
taken  t)  the  grinding-mill  as  fast  as  it  can  be  made  to  use  it 

The  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  everyw^here  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  the  cane.  The  shortness  of  the  season  during  which  the  cane 
'.'an  be  used  is  the  reason  assigned  for  this:  the  proprietors  would  not  be  willing 
»  trust  to  custom  mills  to  manufacture  their  produce  with  the  necessary  rapidity. 
I  f  cane  should  be  cultivated  in  connection  with  other  crops — that  is,  on  smal! 
!arm8,  instead  of  great  ** sugar  only"  plantations — neighborhood  custom-mills 
wtiolil  probably  be  employed. 

The  other  prominent  towns  of  Louisiana  are  Opelousas,  Nachitoches,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Shreveport,  the  last  named,  on  Red  River,  being  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  Western  Louisiana,  and  with  a  population  of  about  3,000. 
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Tbhkxssbx  wbb  origin&llj  included  withia  the  limita  of  Nortli  CaroHiu 
The  first  eaUblishtDent  of  the  Anglo-Sazon  race  within  its  borders  was  K<ut 
London,  on  the  north  bank  of  Lit- 


irWatanga  Kiver,aboat 
a  mile  above  the  month  of  Tellica 
River,  and  eome  30  milea  south-west* 
erly  from  Knoxville.  This  fortifioa- 
tion  woB  erected  by  Andrew  Lewis,  in 
175G,  who  WBB  seat  here  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Eart  of  London,  the  ^^- 
ernor  of  Virginia  and  commander  "^ 
the  King's  troops  in  Amcrinii.  Ti; 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  British  trooM, 
and  this,  with  other  fortified  plaoea 
established  anerward,  induced  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  to  settle  in  tha 
vicinity.  In  the  spring  of  1758,  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Loudon  was  augment-  , 
ed  to  200  men.  In  a  few  months,  bj 
the  arriTal  of  traders  and  hunters,  it 
grew  into  a  thrirlng  villaee.  At  the  time  Tennessee  was  first  explored,  its 
territory  was  a  vast  and  almost  nnoccupied  wilderness,  over  which  the  Indian 
hunters  seldom  roamed.  Being  cqui-diatant  from  the  settled  territories  of 
the  Bonthern  and  northern  tribes,  it  remained  a  kind  of  neutral  ground.  By 
reason  of  the  mildneBS  of  the  climate,  and  the  rich  pasturage  furnished  by 
its  varied  ranges  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  common  with  Kentucky,  it  bad 
become  a  great  park  in  which  the  beasts  of  the  forert  ranged  without  mach 
molestation.  The  Cherokees,  in  the  soath-eaet  corner  of  the  territory,  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  Indian  tribe  who  bad  any  permanent  location  in  the 
state.  The  other  parts  of  Tennessee  were  either  claimed  or  occupied  as 
huDting  grounds  by  the  Chickasaws,  Choctawe,  and  Shawnees.  The  Six 
yations  also  claimed  a  right  to  the  grounds  north  ari  east  of  the  Tennessee 
Itiver,  and  the  first  cession  of  lands  by  any  of  the  fiboiiglnal  tribes  was  made 
fty  them. 

The  second  fort  built  in  Tennessee  was  in  the  north  east  comer  of  the 
dtate,  within  the  present  limits  of  Sallivan  county,  near  the  Virginia  line,  in 
175S,  by  Col.  Bird,  in  the  French  and   .p'lian   war.     It  was  erected  on  • 


„*ni    luc   reruns   01   I 

Cumberland  River — the  first  navigation  and 
carried  on  upon  that  stream  by  the^  Anglo- Ai 
stands  they  discovered  the  French  Lick,  and 
falo  and  other  wild  game.     Descending  the  i 
Indians,  who,  while  they  stole  a  few  articles, 
On  descending  the  Ohio  they  met  with  Fre 
who  treated  them  with  friendship.     From  th 
sissippi  as  far  as  the  then  Spanish  town  of 
remained  while  the  others  returned. 

In  1760,  the  Cherokees  besieged  Fort  Lo 
men.     The  garrison,  having  subsisted  for  a 
of  horses  and  dogs,  agreed  to  capitulate,  on  c< 
to  return  to  Virginia  or  Fort  Prince  George, 
miles  from  the  ibrt,  they  were  surrounded  a 
nearly  500  warriors;  with  horrid  yells  they  ri 
the  feeble  and  emaciated  troops,  and  massac: 
spot.     The  next  year.  Col.  Grant,  with  a  bod 
Provincials  and  friendly  Indians),  marched  in 
battle  to  the  Indians,  burned  their  dwellings,  i 

The  celebrated  Francis  Marion  was  a  subordim 
in  writing  to  a  friend,  he  gave  the  following  tou< 
**  We  arrived  at  the  Indian  towns  in  the  month  of 
and  the  season  had  been  favorablef  the  corn  was  b 
of  luHty  rousting  oars  and  pods  and  clustering  bea 
joice  under  their  precious  loads — the  fields  stood  t 
the  first  night  in  tne  woods,  near  the  fields,  where 
young  corn,  which,  with  fat  venison,  made  a  most  • 
mg,  we  proceeded,  by  order  of  Col.  Grant,  to  burn 
of  our  men  seemed  to  enjoy  this  cruel  work,  laugh 
flamen,  as  thev  mounted,  loud  crackling,  over  the 
appeared  a  shocking  sight  'Poor  creatures  I'  t 
grudge  you  such  miserable  habitakmno '     w-*  — »- 
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ing  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghantly  ruin  poured  over 
their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often  played." 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  decisive,  and  a  deputation  of  chiefs  visited 
the  camp  to  sue  for  peace.  Among  them  was  AttakuUa,  a  chief  who  had  been 
oppfOscd  to  the  war,  and  who  thus  addressed  Col.  Grant: 

'*  You  live  at  the  water  sidoi  and  are  in  light.  Wo  are  in  darkness ;  bat  hope  all  will  be 
c^ar.  I  have  been  constantly  going  about  doing  good;  and  though  I  am  tired,  yet  I  nin 
come  to  Hee  what  can  be  done  for  my  people,  who  are  in  great  distress.  As  to  what  has 
happened,  I  believe  it  has  been  ordered  by  our  Father  above.  We  are  of  a  different  color 
from  the  white  people.  They  are  superior  to  us.  But  one  God  is  Father  of  u^ji  all,  and  we 
hope  what  is  past  will  be  forgotten.  Qod  Almighty  made  all  people.  There  is  not  a  day 
but  that  some  arc  coming  into,  and  others  going  out  of  the  world.  The  Great  King  told 
mo  the  path  should  never  be  crooked,  but  open  for  every  one  to  pass  and  repass.  As  we  all 
lire  in  one  land,  I  hopo  that^we  shall  all  live  as  one  people." 

Peace  was  formally  ratified,  and  both  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  last  as 
long  as  the  sun  would  shine  and  the  rivers  run. 

In  1773,  the  population  of  Tennessee  was  found  to  have  increased  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  In  the  succeeding  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
northern  Indians,  residing  across  the  Ohio,  and  terminated  by  their  suing  for 
I»eacc.  The  year  177G  is  rendered  memorable  by  a  formidable  invasion  of 
the  Cherokees,  whom  the  British  had  incited  to  attack  the  infant  settlements. 
A  strong  force  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  soon  dispersed  the  Indians, 
and  peace  was  again  restored.  When  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina 
was  formed,  in  1776,  Tennessee  (then  the  District  of  Washington)  sent 
deputies  to  the  convention.  In  the  southern  campaign  of  1780,  at  the  bril- 
liant exploit  at  King's  Mountain,  when  the  British  troops  under  Col.  Fer- 
guson, were  either  taken  or  slain,  the  Tennessee  settlers,  under  Col.  Sevier, 
bore  a  most  important  share  in  the  conflict.  Col.  Sevier's  command  was  240 
men,  all  well  mounted  and  nearly  all  armed  with  a  Dftckhurd  rifle.*  The  fol- 
lowing relative  to  this  period  is  from  Kamsay's  Annals  of  Tennessee: 

•'The  camp  on  Watauga,  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  Septembor,  presented  an  ani- 
mated spectacle.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  a  few  colonists  on  the  distant  Cumber- 
land, the  entire  military  force  of  what  is  now  Tennessee  was  assembled  at  the 
Sycamore  Shoals.  Scarce  a  single  gunman  remained,  thLt  day,  at  his  own  house. 
'J'hc  young,  ardent  and  energetic  had  generally  enrolled  themselves  for  the  cam- 
paign against  Ferguson.  The  less  vigorous  and  more  aged,  were  left,  with  the  in- 
ferior guns,  in  the  settlements  for  their  protection  against  the  Indians;  but  all  bad 
attended  the  rendezvous.  The  old  men  were  there  to  counsel,  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  youthful  soldier,  and  to  receive,  from  the  colonels,  instructions  for 
the  defense  ot  the  stations  during  their  absence.  Others  were  there  to  bring,  in 
rich  profusion,  the  products  of  their  farms,  which  were  cheerfully  furnished  gratu- 
it/)usly  and  without  stint,  to  complete  the  outfit  of  the  expedition.  Gold  and  silver 
they  had  not,  but  subsistence  and  clothing,  and  equipment  and  the  fiery  charger — 
anything  the  frontier-man  owned,  in  the  cabin,  the  neld  or  the  range,  was  offered, 
unostentitiously,  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  The  wife  and  the  sister  were 
there,  and,  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  husband  and  the 
brother.  And  there,  too,  were  the  heroic  mothers,  with  a  mournful  but  noble 
pride,  to  take  a  fond  farewell  of  their  gallant  sons. 

'I'iie  sparse  settlements  of  this  frontier  had  never  before  seen  assembled  together 
A  ccmcoarse  of  people  so  immense  and  so  evidently  agitated  by  groat  excitement 
'I'he  largo  mass  of  the  assembly  were  volunteer  riflemen,  clad  in  the  homo-spun  of 
tiieir  wives  and  sisters,  and  wearing  the  hunting  shirt  so  characteristic  of  the 
back-woovls  soldiery,  and  not  a  few  of  them  the  moccasins  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture.    A  few  of  the  officers  were  better  dressed,  but  all  in  citizens'  clothing.     The 


^  This  rifLe  was  remarkable  for  the  precision  and  distance  of  its  shot.  It  was  generally 
thr«e  feet  biz  inches  long,  weighed  about  seven  pounds,  and  ran  about  seventy  balUU  V% 
ib«  poaad  of  load.    It  was  so  called  from  Ddokhard,  the  maker,  iti  L;wiiQik^\AT,'^K« 

40 


Douniy  p^o^ll^*eu  lo  uuiccio  ouu  ov/iui^io  vr* 
iion.  A  i«ettlement  had  been  made  in  tb 
ertson  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  f< 
the  county  received  its  name  in  honor  of 
ing  Cornwallis  in  1781.  The  military  wa 
omcers  and  soldiers  came  to  this  section  1 
many  purchasers  from  various  states  of  t 

In  1785,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coui 
Greene,  lying  directly  west  of  the  Allegl 
veniences  of  having  a  government  so  i 
framed  a  constitution,  elected  their  gover 
independent  state  by  the  name  of  the  £! 
state  was  to  comprehend  "all  that  tract 
mountains  and  the  suck  or  xohirl  of  Ten 
the  new  state  met  at  Jonesboro' :  John  iS 
ciary  system  was  established,  David  Cai 
derson  were  appointed  judges.     These  p 
sion  and  warm  disputes,  which  continued 
independency  were  relinquished  and  tran< 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
was  established  under  the  name  of  th 
south-west  of  the  river  Ohio."     Willia 
appointed  the  first  governor. 

In  1794,  Tennessee  was  constituted  a  e 
bly  of  which  met  at  Knoxville.  In  17$ 
numbered  77,262,  of  which  number  10 
1796,  a  convention  met  at  Knoxville  and 
ernment,  and  the  name  of  Tennessee  w: 
constitution  was  approved  by  congress 
tered  the  Union.  John  Sevier  was  el 
Blount  and  William  Cocke  were  elected 
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severally  known  as  Eatl,  Weti,  and  Middle  Teiine$$ee.  East  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  is  an  elevated  region,  containing  nnmerous  lofty 
and  picturesque  ranges  of  the  Cumberland  and  Laurel  Hoantains,  and  other 
conapicnoaa  branches  of  the  Alleghany  range,  mostly  covered  to  their  sum- 
mits with  noble  forests.  West  Tennessee,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  has  generally  sn  undulating  surface,  though  some  parts  are 
quite  level,  with  a  light  bot  productive  soil,  producing  large  quantities  of 
cotton.  Middle  Tennessee  is  uneven  and  hilly,  though  not  mouotainona,  and 
the  lends  are  of  good  quality. 

Tennessee  is  watered  in  various  directions  by  important  streams.  The 
Missiaslppi  washes  its  western  borders;  the  Tennessee  crosses  the  slate  be- 
tween Middle  and  Western  Tennessee;  the  Cumberland  has  its  principal 
course  in  this  state;  the  UoUton,  Clinch,  French,  Broad,  and  Hiwassee,  are 
branches  of  tbe  Tennessee.  The  mineral  resonrces  of  the  state  are  very  great, 
consisting  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  etc.  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  staples.  In  1^51,  at  tbe  World's  Fair,  the  wool  of  Ten- 
nessee was  awarded  the  premium  of  the  "Golden  Fleece."*  Tbe  climate  is 
mild  and  genial,  being  free  from  tbe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Papulation 
in  1790,35,791;  in  1820,422,813;  in  1840,829,216;  in  1860,1,002,725, 
in  1860,  1,146,640,  of  whom  287,112  were  slaves. 


Nashville,  city,  port  of  entry,  county  seat  for  Davidson  county,  ond  cap- 
iliil  of  the  slate  of  Tennessee,  i^  situuted  on  the  left  bank  of  Cumberland 
River,  at  the  head  of  sleiimboat  navigation,  about  200  niilca,  following  the 


nn«M«.  Knrlh  Cmn 


UmlTS  wool  RTOWBr  of  Tennosiee, 
■anted  soma  of  his  wool  in  oompct: 
n\n,  WH  between  canotriaa,  not  i 
kwitrded  to  Teaoaisaa.  Tha  legiil 
lutliAi  lenderlDg  Mt.  C.  iU  Ihuk 


ended  Itae  Wor 


tha  kdTiiDtBga  in  etlmAta,  bat  the  noble  lords  nnd  w< 
It  antil  ne  met  in  the  Crjetsl  Palsoe,  in  London,  bef 
Books  were  hoaged  BIX  montbi  in  the  year,  to  ehettar 
BiiDO  worn  roiming  arer  (ba  greoo  pmtares  of  Tani 
of  k  aoulherD  mn — tba  floeoa  tbua  gsftaned  and  rt 
food  prodacing  &  Bcia,  OTon  flber.'" — Prv/,  CkriHg'i 
Tba  mountsin  ragiuni  of  tbit  aactioD.  elevated  nbr 
tba  Tar;  bait  climate  and  aoil  eiv-t  of  the  Book;  1 
paitioularlj  tho  poach  and  the  gnpa.     On  the  elcfsl 


rallj  al 
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course  of  tlie  river,  from  its  r.ntr.inca  into  Iho  Oliio ;  it  is  684  milca 
W.  by  S.  from  Washington,  230  N.  E,  from  Mempiiis.  anil  206  S.  W. 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  Tliu  city,  built  on  iin  elevated  bluff  of  limeHtono, 
from  50  to  175  feet  iibove  the  river,  prcfenls  nn  im^iORiji!;  appearance, 
iind  IB  surrounded  by  u  beautiful  anil  fertile  coitntry.  Chi  the  public 
fiquaro  is  the  eourt-liouiic.  market-house,  and  other  fine  buildings. 
The  University  of  Niislivillo.  founduii  in  180G,  and  iis  medjeal  eehool 
long  have  iiad  a.  fine  re]nil)ition.     Pr>|iulatioii  in  18G0.  23,715. 

Ill  1779,  Ciipt.  James  RoberlKon,  witii  two  or  three  liundrcd  othci-s, 
left  the  Holsloii  country  tor  the  purpose  of  making  ii  xcttlement  at 
French  Lick,  where  it  itppeiirs  tlitit  some  Frenchmen  hnd  a  station 
as  carl  J-  us  17C4.  This  w:im  on  tlie  spot  where  the  city  of  Nashville  is 
HOW  built,  C:ipt.  lioiicrtsoii's  company  brouglit  with  tbem  a  good 
many  hoi-scs  ;ind  callk-.  Their  iimte  lay  thiMiugh  the  Kentucky 
country,  and  an  there  were  no  fomU,  and  being  impeded  witli  snow 
storms,  they  did  not  ari'ive  at  the  Kreocii  Lic'k  until  January,  1780. 
The  snow  was  of  .^'reiit  depth  and  coriiiiiiiud  lur  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time,  ko  that  it  was  wiih  much  diflieulty  ihat  men  and  iiensts 
could  travel,  and  they  suffered  greatly  in  oblaining  fm.d,  or  died  of 
want  aud  cold  combijiod.  In  17».S,  the  Legislature  o(  North  Carolina 
established  a  to^vn  bi-re  calling  it  Nasiivillc,  in  liujior  of  Col.  Francis 
Na«K,  who  fell  at  the  liead  of  iii.s  re-i:iieiJt  at  tlie  battio  of  Uenimn- 
town. 

The  following  is  tlie  in<icription  on  tlic  mnnuncnt  Btntiding  id  tbe  Tront  yard  of 

the  Polk  miiDsiun,  on  Vine  Mreet  in  the  citv  of  Nashville: 
"Tlic  mortal  rcDininn  nf  J.wna  Kkox  I'ulk  are  resting  in  the  vault  beneath,     lie 

ma  bora  in  Meuklcnbui^h  Co.,  North  CiLrolinn,  and  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Samuel  Polk,  to  Tennessee 
in  1806.  The  beauty  of  vir- 
tue was  illustrated  in  his 
Lfe  tliecicellpQceof Christ- 
ianity was  eiemplihod  in  bis 
death  His  hfe  was  devoted 
to  tbe  public  serviuc.  He 
was  elwated  successively  to 
the  first  places  in  the  State 
and  Federal  Guternaicnt;  u 
nienihcror  the  deaernl  As- 
senildj  a  ncmber  of  Con- 
gres"*,  and  choirmjn  of  the 
lannt  important  Canj^resiiion- 
nl  (omuiittecB  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Bepresento- 
tnes  Omemor  of  Ti'nnea- 
see  and  Presidtnt  of  the 
United  '■tntes.  l!yhigpul>- 
lii,  policy  he  defined,  cstiib- 
hxhed  and  extended  the 
houndanes  of  his  Country. 
He  planted  the  Laws  of  the 


Unio 


the 


shores  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Natinnal  Treasury  on  the  princi- 

,  .,„  ., _ , ,^._,  ._.. of  Navigation,  Tfado  and  Industry. 

Knox  Polk,  lOth  President  of  the  U.  S.,  bora  Nov.  2,  1795,  died  June  &., 


VicK  af  Xtmpki*  from  the  Wtft 

T1»  Xichnnirr,  or  Conn  noiw  bnJUUnpi.  b- nrrn  on  Ihr  brl 
twne  rtghl-    TbefTDDl  rvwoT  n»«i3inlilBbnlMii.iB»|M)™ 

loi^e  town.  It  has  greit  conimeTcisI  >dT 
portant  railroads,  boilt  or  contemplated,  i 
phis,  since  1850,  when  its  populalton  was 
Btride  io  commercial  prosperilT,  it  being  d 
OU8  citj  of  the  BOulh-wesi,  and  second  in 
It  has  a  enperior  sjstem  of  free  schools,  a 
and  mannfuctarinp  establishments.  CoDW 
region  of  North  Mississippi,  it  b  a  great 
Popalition  is  abont  35,000. 

The  adjacent  coontrj  ts  one  of  the  mosl 
tillable  land  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi 
Ohio  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  elevated,  < 
■inil  nmilnciive  soil,  and  extcndine  east,  ii< 
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**  Tho  Indians  manifesting  a  disposition  to  receive  the  officers  of  the  Spanish 
Goyernment,  Gov.  Gkiyoso  came  up  with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  and  built 
Fort  St  Fernando,  on  the  bluffy  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  Kiverf  the  site  of  which  is 
now  coTesed  by  a  portion  of  the  Navy  Yard  The  Spanish  continued  in  occupy, 
tion  of  this  garrison,  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  United  iitates  Government,  and  33  decrees  of  north  latitude  estab- 
Ibhed  as  the  boundary  line  between  the*  two  governments. 

Soon  after  this,  Gen.  Pike  (then  Lieut  Piice),  was  sent  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  with  troops,  to  occupy  Fort  St  Fernando,  and  the  Spanish  troops 
evacuating  it^  crossed  the  river  and  established  Camp  'Lesperance  (afterward 
called  Camp  Good  Uope),  at  or  near  the  termination  of  the  Military  Koad.  Gen. 
Wilkinson  came  on  soon  after  Lieut  Pike  arrived,  and  dismantled  Fort  St  Fer- 
nando, and  established  Fort  Pickering 

In  1783,  the  government  of  the  United  States  granted  to  John  Rice  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  Memphis  stands,  who  devised  it  to  Elisha  Bice,  and  he  sold  it  to 
John  Overton. 

In  1S19,  John  Overton  sold  one  undivided  half  of  the  tract  to  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Gen.  James  Winchester,  and  these  three  (Overton,  Jackson  and  Win- 
chester), laid  out  the  town  of  Memphis." 

The  first  pablie  sale  of  lots  was  made  in  1820,  at  which  front  lots  were 
deemed  high  at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  back  lots  in  proportion.  The 
prto<^ipal  business  of  the  place  was  confined  to  the  Indian  trade  for  several 
years  afterward,  and  the  new  town  attracted  but  little  attention  until  after 
1830,  in  which  year  it  was  but  a  village  of  704  inhabitants, 

''In  lS4i,  Conii^ess  appointed  Ciimmissioners  to  select  and  survey  a  flite  for  a 
Navy  Yard  upon  the^  MiHsissippi  Itiver,  who,  after  a  toilsome  examination  of  its 
whole  length,  froin  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  reported  the  position 
at  the  mouth  of  Wolf,  as  being  the  most  suitable  one  they  could  find  for  the  pur- 
pose; and,  at  the  session  of  1842-3,  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  a 
Kavy  Yard  at  Memphis. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  ground  which  the  Navy  Yard  occupies,  has  been 
formed  by  dcposites  of  sand  and  mud  from  the  river,  since  1830. 

Knoxville  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Holston  River,  4  miles  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  French  Broad  River,  185  miles  east  from  Nashville, 
and  204  from  Lexington,  Ky.  It  is  quite  a  flourishing  place,  a  central  point 
of  intersection  of  all  the  [^reat  railroads  of  the  country,  east,  west,  north  and 
•oath.  Fine  marble  quarries  and  iron  ore  abound  in  this  section,  and  beds 
of  bituminous  coal  on  the  line  of  the  railroads.  The  river  is  navigable 
dowBvand  for  steamboats  at  all  seasons,  and  in  the  spring  some  30  or  40  miles 
above  to  Daodridge.  Few  places  possess  such  a  variety  of  scenery  as  can 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  Knoxville,  exhibiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Holston  the  wild  and  picturesque  beauty  of  nature,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  cultivated  country,  the  manufacturing  village,  and  the  features  of  the 
citj.  Knoxville  contains  six  churches,  the  county  buildings,  of  which  the 
jail,  a  castellated  building,  makes  a  striking  appearance,  the  University 
buildings,  and  the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Population  about  9,000. 
East  Tennessee  College,  or  University,  is  located  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
upward  of  200  feet  high,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  court  house.  Thia 
institution  was  founded  in  1792. 

Knoxville  was  first  laid  out  by  Oen.  James  White,  the  first  patentee.  East 
Knoxville  was  laid  out  by  Moses  White,  his  son,  and  at  first  was  called 
Meehaaicsburg.  The  west  end  of  the  town  was  laid  out  by  Col.  John  Wil- 
liams, and  was  for  some  time  called  Williamsburg.  Gov.  Blount's  residenee 
wa«  on  Barbara  Hill,  where  the  University  buildings  now  stands.  The  hill 
reeeived  its  name  from  Barbara^  the  daughter  of  the  governor,  wlio  was 


Ilu;;h  L  While,  U.  S.  senator,  who  died 
KoU-rt  nu4l'>n  wa*  ihe  fir-,t  sherifT,  aod 
John  HoihI  win  the  fintt,  or  one  of  the  fii 
the  KnoxTille  Gaiette. 

The  followin<r  nre  lowna  of  local  note 
from  1,000  to  4.000  inhabitants  each:  C 
HOuth  hank  nr  Tennessee  Itivnr.  in  the  » 
hounilary  limrs  of  (Jcoivia  nii'l  Alabanr 
from  OiiiirloNton.  S.  C..  :inil  4'i2  from  8^ 
Kveral  imporlnnt  ruilnmlH,  hoth  conipic 
fniin  Kiclimonil,  ('harlciion  and  Savanj^! 
and  Ohio  Kiven.  The  place  i:*,  for  the  i 
ley,  in  the  miiiMt  of  hills  or  monntainoi 
Afar/nrtlmni',  the  countv  wwt  of  Rathei 
Nudhvillo  and  Chatt.ino<VM  Uiilroad,  ab< 
It  wuH  the  capital   of  (he   xtntc   from    1) 
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the  legislature  of  North  Carolina:  it  is  the  oldest  town  in  Tennessee.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Willie  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Halifax  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, a  friend  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  western  counties,  and  an 
activ6  patriot  of  the  Kevolution.  Lebanon,  capital  of  Wilson  county,  30 
miles  east  of  Nashville,  is  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Here  is  Cum- 
berland University,  a  flourishing  institution,  foui\ded  in  1844,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians;  the  law  school  attached  to  it  was 
founded  in  1847,  and  has  more  students  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  Shel- 
byviUey  capital  of  Bedford  county,  is  on  Duck  River,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  59  miles  S.S.E  of  Nash- 
ville. McMinnville,  capital  of  Warren  county,  on  the  McMinnville  and 
Manchester  Railroad,  75  miles  S.E.  from  Nashville.  Winchester,  capital  of 
Franklin,  on  the  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad,  2  miles  south  from  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railrotd,  and  84  miles  S.E.  of  Nashville.  A 
branch  of  the  Winchester  and  Alabama  Railroad  connects  this  place  with 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  tunnel  which  has  been  cut  in  this  county, 
through  the  Cumberland  Mountjiins,  for  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road, is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  extend- 
ing 2200  feet,  mostly  through  solid  rock.  Fayetttville  is  the  capital  of  Lin- 
coln county,  73  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nashville.  Cleveland,  county  seat  of 
Bradley,  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad,  83  miles  S.W.  of 
Knoxville,  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  rich  copper  mines  of  East  Tennes- 
see.  Athens,  capital  of  >lcMinn  county,  154  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nashville. 
Greenville,  capital  of  Green  county,  is  UG  miles  E.  by  N.  fVom  Knoxville. 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  Maury  county,  is  41  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Nashville, 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  College, 
founded  in  1833,  and  also  three  female  seminaries.  The  town  is  in  a  beau- 
tiful country,  is  noted  for  its  educational  institutions,  has  a  fine  trade,  and 
was  the  residence  of  President  Polk,  previous  to  his  election  in  1844.  Gal- 
latin, county  seat  of  Sumner,  is  25  miles  N.W.  of  Nashville.  Clarksville  is 
on  the  Cumberland,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  about  50  miles  N.W.  of 
Nashville:  it  is  an  important  point  for  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  of 
tobacco,  and  a  very  flourishing  business  town.  Jackson,  capital  of  Madison 
county,  in  West  Tennessee,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


The  COPPER  MINES  of  East  Tennessee  are  proving  u  most  important 
element  in  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  famous  Duchtown  mines  are  in 
Polk  county,  forty  miles  easterly  from  the  little  thriving  town  of  Cleveland, 
on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad,  which  is  their  point  of  ship- 
ment. The  first  mine  was  discovered  in  1850,  and,  for  want  of  roads,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  any  ore  could  be  sent  away.  The  earlier  shipments  had 
to  be  made  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  a  distance  of  seventy-four  miles.  Notwith- 
standing these  inconveniences,  there  had  been  14,291  tuns  of  copper  ore 
shipped  from  these  mines  before  the  close  of  1855,  which  was  sold  for  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  In  September  of  1855,  seven  of  the  mines  «pro- 
duced  ore  to  the  value  of  $80,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  discovery  of  these  mines  led  to  great  excitement  and 
lai^e  expectations  when  it  was  known  that  the  supply  of  copper  throughout ' 
the  world  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Lands  which  were  nearly  quite 
worthless  before  the  veins  were  discovered  rose  to  a  great  value.  In  one  in- 
stance, a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  with  a  mine  fully  developed,  sold  for 
^60,000.     A  late  visitor  at  Dacktown  thus  gives  us  his  experience  there : 


naps,  are  aii  inai  circuinnuiiictss  reifuirv.      xn 
decant  dwellings,  plenty  of  pniper  food,  8ch< 
on  the  Saibbath.    There  is  here  a  population 
are  En^rliah  and  Scotch,  with  a  few  Irish  aiMJ 
trolled  by  Enjslish  capitalists,  and  no  slaves 
deed,  no  mechanical  work  in  which  slaves  tu 
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Oen.  James  RoherUoHy  one  of  the  princip 
of  North  Carolina,  the  patriarch  of  Wataugs 
settlements.  He  emigrated  to  Watauga  in 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  im 
his  Creator  he  was  indebted  for  rich  menta 
improvement  To  his  God  he  was  indebted  f 
age  which  the  circumstances  that  surround 
ciso.  A  detail  of  his  acts  in  behalf  of  his  con 
ings  by  pergonal  exposure  in  the  wilderness 
fort  and  the  assaulted  station,  in  losses  of  r< 
fill  a  volume.  Previous  to  and  at  the  time 
United  States  agent  at  the  Chickasaw  nation 
useful  life  an  active  friend  to  his  country,  ar 
roents,  in  peace  and  in  war,  he  has  caused  h 
tude  and  veneration:    He  died  at  the  Chicki 

John  Sevier,  the  first  governor  of  Tennes 
Gen.  James  Robertson,  was  born  in  Shenand 
tors  were  French  Huguenots;  the  family  na] 
Dunmore,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  appoin* 
tary  service  of  the  <M>lony.  Not  long  after  tl 
Holston,  and  finally  to  the  WatauiOL  Inhe 
generosity  of  his  French  ancestry,  Uapt  Sevi 
of  Watauga^  In  the  revolution,  when  the  Bi 
of  liberty  before  them  in  the  southern  stat 
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fu8r;n  which  followed  that  event,  he  was  seised  by  an  armed  posse,  and  conveyed 
to  Morgantown  on  a  charge  of  treason  afi^nst  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  At  the 
time  ofhis  trial  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  his  return  was  everywhere  wel- 
comed with  joy.  He  was  afterward  restored  to  favor,  and  was  elected  the  first 
member  of  congress  from  the  peat  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     In  1815,  he  was  ap* 

Eointed  commissioner  b^  President  Monroe  to  run  the  boundary  of  territory  ceded 
y  the  Creeks  to  the  United  8tateH.  He  left  his  home,  near  Knoxville,  in  Jane,  for 
tnat  purpose,  and  died  of  a  fever  September  24th,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  a|^.  He 
was  buried,  with  the  honors  of  war,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Taflapooea,  near  Fort 
J>ecatur,  in  Alabama. 

William  Blovnt^  the  first  governor  of  the  "Territory  south-west  of  the  River 
Ohio,"  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  relatives  were  distinguished  durine 
the  rovolutionanr  period.  He  received  the  appointment  of  governor  under  the  aa- 
ministration  of  Washington  in  1790.  He  was  remarkable  lot  his  urbanity,  hospi- 
tality and  commanding  presence.  At  first  he  made  his  residence  in  the  fork  of 
Holston  and  Watauga  Uivers,  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Cobb,  where  he  held  his  court 
in  the  ancient  woods  of  Sullivan.  Afler  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  the  friendly  In 
diau  chiefs  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  new  capital.  Mrs.  Blount,  the  wife  or  the 
governor,  an  accomplished  ladv,  became  much  interested  in  them,  and  by  her  ad 
dress  and  persuasion  induced  them  to  restrain  their  young  warriors  from  aggree* 
sion  upon  the  frontier  people.  Grainger  county  and  Fort  Grainger,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee,  were  named  from  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Blount  Governor 
Blount  wa8  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  First  Pres))yterian  Church,  having  a  slab  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion: 'William  Blount,  died  March  21,  1800,  aged  53  years." 

Andrew  Jackson,  *'*Ask  nothing  but  what  is  ri^ht — submit  to  nothing  vnt>ng,' 
was  Andrew  Jackson's  great  political  maxim,  and  it  was  an  abiding  principle  m 
his  character  from  his  earliest  youth  until  the  close  ofhis  life.  That  noble  princi- 
ple was  the  key  to  his  great  success  in  whatever  he  underto<4^  and  is  worthy  of 


Ju^^^-^^^^^^^SZ^   .2!e*<.^^^/^^/^2^ 


adoption  by  every  young  man  when  he  sets  out  upon  the  perilous  voyage  of  active 
life.  Jackson's  parents  were  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  were  among  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  in  the  upper  ptirt  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wazhaw 
creek.  Jackson's  father  lived  north  of  the  dividing  line  between  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  there  Andrew  was  bom  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1797.  His  father  died  five  days  afterward,  and  a  month  later  his  mother 
took  up  her  abode  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  meetinghouse  of  the  Waxhaw  set- 
tlement He  received  a  fair  education,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  bv  the  tu- 
mults of  the  on-coming  revolution,  and  soon  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  the  Wax- 
haw  settlement  became  a  terrible  scene  of  blood,  in  the  massacre  of  Buford's  regi- 
ment by  the  fiery  Tarleton.  Every  element  of  the  lion  in  young  Jackson's  nature 
was  aroused  by  this  event,  and,  boy  as  he  was,  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
joined  the  patriot  army  and  went  to  the  field.  One  of  his  brothers  was  killed  at 
Stono,  and  nimself  and  another  brother  were  made  captives  in  1781.  The  widow 
was  soon  bereaved  of  all  her  family  but  Andrew,  and  after  making  a  journey  of 
mercy  to  Charleston,  to  relieve  sick  prisoners,  she  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  'the 
place  of  her  sepulcher  is  not  known  unto  this  day.'  Left  alone  at  a  critical  period 
of  life,  with  some  property  at  his  disposal,  young  Jackson  commenced  a  career 
that  promised  certiiin  destruction.  He  suddenly  reformed,  studied  law,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1786.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  solicitor  of  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee,  and  journeying  over  the  mountains,  K«  qiqibjsatv^^^ 
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Kiir  Dinny  years  Juckson  wus  chief  ii 
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In  1S2I,  President  .Monroe  appointed  Ue 


Bprin?  of  IS37,  hn  rotired  from  public  life  f 
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upon  his  boyhood  days,  that  interesting  era  in  the  history  of  great  men. 
These  we  find  grouped  to  our  hand  by  a  reviewer,  and  so  present  them,  with 
his  dove-tailing  paragraphs: 

His  parents  were  Scotch  Irish  emigrants  from  Carrackfergus,  of  the  humblest 
condition  in  life,  and  to  add  to  the  strugj^les  of  the  family  with  adversity,  his  fathor 
died  just  atl;or  the  birth  of  his  son.  His  mother  was  obliged  to  find  a  home,  :i8 
hcnisekeeper  and  poor  relation,  in  the  family  of  a  brother-in-law,  and  here  yomi:; 
Andrew  passed  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  soon  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  mo»t  mischievous  boy  in  the  neighborhood,  always  full  of 
pranks  and  getting  into  trouble.  His  school-days  were  not  of  the  most  promising 
character;  nor,  judging  from  Mr.  Parton's  lively  description,  was  his  youthful  brain 
in  danger  of  being  turned  by  any  superfluity  of  book-learning. 

*In  due  time  the  boy  was  sent  to  an  'old-field  school,'  an  institution  not  much 
unlike  the  road-side  schools  in  Ireland  of  which  we  read.  The  northern  reader 
is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  an  'old-field*  is  not  a  field  at  all,  but  a  pine  forest 
When  crop  after  crop  of  cotton,  without  rotation,  has  exhausted  the  soil,  the 
fences  are  taken  away,  the  land  lies  waste,  the  young  pines  at  once  spring  up,  and 
soon  cover  the  whole  field  with  a  thick  growth  of  wood.  In  one  of  these  old  fields, 
the  rudest  possible  shanty  of  a  log  house  is  erected,  with  a  fire-place  that  extends 
from  side  to  side,  and  occupies  a  third  of  the  interior.  In  winter,  the  interstices 
of  the  log  walls  are  filled  up  with  clay;  which  the  restless  fingers  of  the  boys  make 
haste  to  remove  in  tin^  to  admit  the  first  warm  airs  of  spring.  An  itinerant 
schoolmaster  presents  himself  in  a  neighborhood;  the  responsible  farmers  nledge 
him  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  and  an  old-Held  school  is  established  lor  the 
season.  Such  schools,  called  by  the  same  name,  exist  to  this  day  in  the  Carolinas, 
differing  little  from  those  which  Andrew  Jackson  attended  in  his  childhood.  Head- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  were  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  early  day.  Amonz 
a  crowd  of  urchins  seated  on  the  slab  benches  of  a  school  like  this,  fancy  a  tall, 
slender  boy,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  a  freckled  face,  an  abundance  of  long,  sandy 
hair,  and  clad  in  coarse,  copperas-colored  cloth,  wkh  bare  feet  dangling  and  kick- 
ing, and  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  Andy  as  he  appeared  in  his  old- 
fie(d  school  days  in  the  Wax  haw  settlement' 

HLs  mother  seems  to  have  had  more  ambitious  views  for  her  son,  and  hoped  that 
by  being  enabled  to  obtain  for  him  a  liberal  education  she  would  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  him  'wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit'  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Ue  was  not  destined,  however,  to  'beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic,'  though  if  his  good 
mother  8  wishes  could  have  been  realized,  he  would  doubtless  have  proved  a  valiant 
soldier  of  the  'church  militant,'  and  dea)It  thick  and  heavy  blows  on  the  sinner 
and  heretic  with  as  much  unction  as  he  subsequently  discomfited  the  invaders  of 
his  country  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  fighter  from  his  earliest  boyhood.  Not  a 
drop  of  tame  blood  ran  in  his  veins. 

'Andy  was  a  wild,  frolicsome,  willful,  mischievous,  daring,  reckless  boy;  gen- 
erous to  a  friend,  but  never  content  to  submit  to  a  stronger  enemy.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  those  sports  which  are  mimic  battles — above  all,  wrestling  Ue- 
ing  a  slender  boy,  more  active  than  strong,  he  was  often  thrown. 

*I  could  throw  him  three  times  out  of  four,'  an  old  schoolmate  used  to  say,  'but 
he  would  never  stay  throwed.  He  was  dead  game,  even  then,  and  never  would 
give  up.' 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  running  foot  races,  of  leaping  the  bar,  and  jumping, 
and  in  such  sports  he  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  To  younger  boys,  who 
never  questioned  his  mastery,  he  was  a  generous  protector;  there  was  nothing  he 
would  not  do  to  defend  them.  His  equals  and  superiors  found  him  self-willed, 
somewhat  overbearing,  easily  offended,  »m/ irascible,  and,  upon  the  whole,  'difficult 
to  get  along  with.'  One  of  them  said,  many  years  after,  in  tne  heat  of  controversy, 
that  of  all  the  boys  he  had  ever  known,  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  only  bully  who 
was  not  also  a  coward. 

Bat  the  boy,  it  appears,  had  a  special  cause  of  irritation  in  a  disgraceful  disease, 
name  unknown,  which  induces  a  habit  of — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — 'slob- 
bering.'    Woe  to  any  boy  who  presumed  to  jest  at  this  misfortune!     And^  ^^& 
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proached  the  house  in  two  divisions,  one  party  moving  toward  the  front  door,  the 
other  toward  the  back.  The  wakeful  noldier,  hearing;  a  suspicious  noise,  rose,  went 
out  of  doors  to  learn  its  cause,  and  saw  the  foe  stealthily  nearing  the  house.  He 
ran  in  in  terror,  and  seizing  Andrew  Jackson,  who  lay  next  the  door,  by  the  hair, 
exclaimed :  *The  tories  are  upon  us ! ' 

Andrew  sprang  up  and  ran  out  Seeing  a  body  of  men  in  the  distance,  he  placed 
the  end  of  his  gun  in  the  low  fork  of  a  tree  near  the  door  and  hailed  them.  No 
reply.  He  hailed  them  a  second  time.  No  reply.  They  quickened  their  pace,  and 
had  come  within  a  few  rods  of  the  door,  by  this  time,  too,  the  guard  in  the 
house  had  been  roused,  and  were  gathered  in  a  group  behind  the  boy.  An- 
drew discharged  his  musket,  upon  which  the  tories  fired  a  volley,  which  killed  the 
hapless  deserter  who  had  given  the  alarm.  The  other  party  of  tories,  who  were  ap- 
proaching the  house  from  the  other  side,  hearing  this  discharge,  and  the  rush  of 
Dullets  above  their  heads,  supposed  that  the  firii\g  proceeded  from  a  party  that  had 
issued  from  the  house.  Tkqf  now  fired  a  volley,  which  sent  a  shower  of  balls 
whistling  about  the  heads  of  their  friends  on  the  other  side.  Both  parties  hesitated 
and  then  halted.  Andrew  having  thus,  by  his  single  discharge,  puzzled  and  stoj  ped 
the  enemy,  retired  to  the  house,  where  he  and  his  comrades  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
from  the  windows.  One  of  the  guard  fell  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and  an- 
other received  a  wound  less  severe.  In  the  midst  of  this  singular  contest,  a  bugle 
was  heard,  some  distiince  off,  sounding  the  cavalrv  charge,  whereupon  the  tories, 
concluding  that  they  had  come  upon  an  ambush  of  whigs,  and  were  about  to  be  as- 
Bailed  by  horse  and  foot,  fled  to  where  they  had  left  their  horses,  mounted,  dashed 
pell-mell  into  the  woods,  and  were  seen  no  more.  It  appeared  afterward  that  the 
Dugle  charge  was  sounded  by  a  neighbor,  who,  judging  from  Uie  noise  of  musket- 
ry that  Captain  Sands  was  attacked,  and  having  not  a  man  with  him  in  his 
house,  gave  the  blast  upon  the  trumpet,  thinking  that  even  a  trick  so  stale,  aided 
by  the  aarkness  of  the  ni.^ht,  might  have  some  effect  in  alarming  the  assailants.' 

After  pence  was  restored  to  his  neighborhood,  young  Jackson  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  engage  in  a  'free  fight,'  beside  sharing  largely  in  the  fun  and  frolic, 
which  were  almost  as  congenial  to  his  disposition  as  the  drubbing  of  an  adversary. 
Several  Charleston  Himilies  of  wealth  and  distinction  were  waiting  in  the  settlement 
for  the  evacuation  of  their  city.  With  the  young  men  whose  acquaintance  he  thus 
made,  Andrew  led  a  life  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1782  that  was  more  merry 
than  wise.  He  now  began  to  betray  that  taste  for  horse-flesh  which  became  such  a  de- 
cided passion  in  after  life.  He  ran  races  and  rode  races,  gambled  a  little,  drank  a 
little,  indulged  in  a  cock-fight  occasionally,  and  presented  a  glorious  specimen  of 
the  young  America  at  that  day.  He  seems  to  have  had  but  a  faint  love  for  his  Car- 
olina relations,  and  was  probably  regarded  as  the  scapegrace  of  the  family. 

It  is  credibly  related  tnat  his  first  attempt  at  earning  a  living  for  himself  was  in 
the  capacity  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  but  after  trying  his  hand  in  this  unconge- 
nial employment  for  a  short  time  he  resolved  to  study  law.  Gathering  together  his 
scanty  earnings,  he  mounts  his  horse,  sets  his  face  to  the  northward  m  quest  of  a 
master  with  whom  to  pursue  his  law  studies,  and  finally  enters  an  office  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Of  his  residence  in  that  pleasant  old  town, 
Mr.  Farton  has  succeeded  in  gagging  some  characteriitic  if  not  altogether  edifying 
reminiscences: 

'Salisbury  teems  with  traditions  respecting  the  residence  there  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  a  student  of  law.  Their  general  tenor  may  be  expressed  in  the  language  of 
the  first  old  resident  of  the  town,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information :  'Andrew 
Jackson  was  the  most  roaring,  rollicking,  game-cocking,  horse-racing,  card-playing, 
mischievous  fellow  that  ever  lived  in  Salisoury.'  Add  to  this  such  expressions  as 
these:  *Hc  did  not  trouble  the  law  books  much,'  'he  was  more  in  the  stable  than  in 
the  office,'  'he  was  the  head  of  all  the  rowdies  hereabouts.'  That  is  the  substance 
of  what  the  Salisbury  of  1859  has  to  say  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  of  1785. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he  was  a  roaring,  rollicking  fellow,  overflowing 
with  life  and  spirits,  and  rejoicing  to  engage  in  all  the  fun  that  was  going,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  neglected  his  duties  at  the  office  to  the  extent  to  which  Salis- 
bury says  he  did.  There  are  good  reasons  for  doubting  it  At  no  part  of  Jack- 
son 8  career,  when  we  can  get  a  look  at  him  through  a  pair  of  trustworty  e^^i^^d!^ 
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went  to  the  WabasH  country,  bonght  a  flat-boat  loaded  it  with  corn,  and 
floating  down  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Obion,  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  poled  it  up  that  stream  130  miles 
further  by  its  various  windings,  to  the  forks  of  the  Obion,  and  there  distri- 
buted it  among  his  suflfering  neighbors.  His  first  question,  when  a  man 
oame  to  buy,  was,  "Have  you  got  money  to  pay  for  it?"  If  the  reply  was, 
''Yes,"  Crockett  would  rejoin,  "then  you  can't  have  a  kernel.  I  brought  it 
here  to  sell  to  those  who  have  no  money."  Another  question  was,  "  how 
many  have  you  in  your  family? "  This  ascertained,  he  would  sell  none 
more  than  their  share,  taking  from  all  due  bills,  and  refusing  credit  to  none, 
however  untrustworthy  their  reputation,  or  great  their  poverty.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  from  Lossing's  American  Biography : 

"  ^Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead^  is  a  wise  maxim  attributed  to  one  whose 
life  was  a  continual  illustration  of  the  sentiment  Every  body  has  heard  of  *  Davy 
Crockett,'  the  immortal  backwoodsman  of  TenneAsee — tlie  '  crack  shot'  of  the  wil- 
derness— the  eccentric  but  honest  member  of  congress — the  '  hero  of  the  Alamo' 
— -yet  few  knew  his  origin,  his  early  strugeles,  and  the  general  current  of  his  life. 
History  hns  but  few  words  concerningnhim,  but  tradition  is  garrulous  over  his 
many  deeds. 

David  Crockett  was  bom  at  the  mouth  of  the  Limestone  River,  Greene  county, 
East  Tennessee,  on  the  i7th  of  August,  1786.  His  father  was -of  Scotob-lrish  de- 
went,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  War  for  Independence.  It  was  all  a  wil- 
dernc'fs  around  David's  birth-place,  and  his  soul  communed  with  nature  in  its  un- 
broken wildnees,  from  the  beginning.  He  grew  to  yoang  manhood,  without  any 
education  from  books  other  than  he  received  in  his  own  rude  home.  When  only 
seven  years  of  as^e,  David's  father  was  stripped  of  most  of  his  little  property,  by 
(ire.  He  opened  a  tavern  in  Jefferson  county,  where  David  was  his  main  'help*^' 
until  the  a«;e  of  twelve  years.  Then  he  was  hired  to  a  Dutch  cattle-trader,  who 
collected  herds  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  drove  them  to  the  eastern  mar- 
ket**. This  v:i;p-nnt  life,  full  of  incident  and  adventure,  suited  3'oung  Crockett,  hut 
bccomin<j  dissatisfied  with  his  employer,  he  deserted  him,  and  made  his  way  back 
to  his  father  8  home.  After  tarrying  a  year,  he  ran  away,  joined  another  cattle  mer- 
chant, and  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  in  Virginia,  he  was  dismissed  with  precisely  four 
dollar:*  in  his  pocket  For  three  years  he  was  'knocking  al>out,'  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  then  he  sought  his  father's  home  again.  He  now  enjoyed  the  advanttiges 
of  a  school  for  a  few  weeks;  and,  finally,  after  several  unsuccessful  love  adven- 
turet>,  he  married  an  excellent  girl,  and  became  a  ftfther  in  1810,  when  24  years  of 
aj^e.  lie  settled  on  the  banks  of  KIk  River,  and  was  pursuing  the  quiet  avocation 
of  a  farmer  in  summer,  and  the  more  stirring  one  of  hunter  in  the  autumn,  when 
war  was  commenced  with  Great  l^ritiiin,  in  1812.  Crockett  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  Gen.  Jack»H)n*s  call  for  volunteers,  and  under  that  brave  leader  he  wns 
engaged  in  several  skirmishes  and  battles.  Ho  received  the  commission  of  colonel 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  worth.  His  wife  had  died  while  he 
was  in  the  army,  and  several  small  children  were  lell  to  his  care.  The  widow  of 
a  deceased  friend  soon  came  to  his  aid,  and  in  this  second  wife  he  found  an  excel- 
lent guardian  for  his  children,  tioon  after  \\\a  marriage,  he  removed  to  l^uren* 
county,  where  he  Wiis  made  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  chosen  to  reprenonl 
the  district  in  the  state  legislature.  Generous,  full  of  fun,  possessing  great  shrewd- 
ness, and  *  honest  to  a  fault,'  Crockett  became  very  popular  in  the  Tcirislaturo  and 
among  his  constituenta  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  ne  removed  to  Western  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  became  a  famous  hunter.  With  the  rough  backwoodsmen  there 
he  wa.s  a  man  after  their  own  hearts,  and  he  wns  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress,  in  1-8:28^ 
and  again  in  1830.  He  and  the  opposin<!  candidate  canvassed  their  district  to- 
gether, and  made  stump  speecheiii.  Crockett's  opp«)nent  had  written  his  speech, 
and  delivered  the  same  one  at  difi*erent  places.  David  was  always  originaVand  ho 
readily  yielded  to  his  friend's  request  to  speak  first  At  a  point  where  bf)th  wished 
ti>  mtiice  a  good  impression,  Crockett  desired  to  speak  first  His  opponent  could 
not  refuse;  but,  to  his  dismay,  be  heard  David  repeat  his  ovrn  8^*oecu.    llh.^  ^i^W 
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district  nttorney,  jud);a  of  the  supreme  com 
of  the  stiite  bank,  etc.  He  wna  appointed 
edjtist  claims  of  our  citiienB  against  Spain. 
eesHlTel;  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  Unite 
ability.  At  the  election  for  vice  president 
ceived  all  the  votes  of  QeorKia  and  Tennesi 
tiona  from  the  legislature  of  I'eonessee  to  t 
judgment,  be  resigned  his  scat  in  that  body 
oied  at  his  resideoce  in  Knoxville,  April  10 

THE  CQEROKE 

The  first  mission  of  the  American  B 
Missions  among  the  Cherokces,  was  com 
within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
Ureek,  which  Is  navigable  to  Bralnerd,  b 
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cburcb  was  organized  in  Sept.  1817,  and  Catherine  was  the  first  fruit  of  mis* 
sionary  labor.     This  place  was  visited  by  President  Monroe,  in  May,  1819 
on  bis  grand  tour  through  the  United  States. 

The  missions  continued  to  flourish :  8  churches,  or  stations,  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  mass  of  the  people  became  civilized,  and,  externally,  embraced 
the  Christian  religion.  In  1828  and  1829,  the  state  of  Georgia,  repudiating 
the  independent  government  which  the  Cherokees  attempted  to  establish 
among  themselves,  extended  her  laws  over  them,  and  forbade  the  missiona* 
ries  of  the  board  to  reside  among  them.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler,  for 
violating  this  law,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary.  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  1832,  which 
ordered  their  release.  The  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  passed  congress  in  1830.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  Aug.,  1835, 
the  church  at  Brainerd  gathered,  for  the  last  time  in  that  place,  around  the 
sacramental  table.  In  1836,  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  negotiated  a  treaty 
at  New  Echota,  for  the  sale  of  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  for  five 
millions  of  dollars.  In  1838,  the  whole  nation,  16,000  in  number,  were  on 
their  march  for  the  west,  in  fourteen  companies.  Several  missionaries  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way.  Their  journey  of  600  or  700  miles,  was  per- 
formed in  four  or  five  months.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1839,  Major  Ridge^ 
bis  son,  John  Ridge^  and  Elias  Boudinot,  Cherokee  chiefs,  were  assassinated 
by  their  countrymen,  for  the  part  they  took  in  selling  the  lands  of  the 
nation. 

THE  JERKS. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  religious  meetings  of  the 
west  were  attended  by  singular  mental  and  physical  phenomena,  resembling, 
in  some  of  their  phases,  the  mesmeric  phenomena  of  our  time.  These  were 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  ^'  the  Jerks.^^  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance was  at  a  sacrament  in  East  Tennessee,  wheik  several  hundred  of  both 
sexes  were  seized  with  this  strange  and  involuntary  contortion.  A  clerical 
writer.  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone,  has,  in  his  biography,  left  an  account  of  what 
be  personally  witnessed  of  these  strange  phenomena,  which  we  here  tran- 
scribe: 

The  bodily  agitations  or  exercises  attending  the  excitement  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  various,  and  called  by  various  names,  as  the  falling  exercise, 
the  jerks,  the  dancins  exercise,  the  barking  exercise,  the  laughing  and  singing  ex- 
ercises, and  80  on.  Ihe  falling  exercise  was  verv  common  among  all  classes,  the 
saints  and  sinners  of  every  a^e  and  grade,  from  the  philosopher  to  the  clown.  The 
subject  of  this  exercise  would  generally,  with  a  piercing  scream,  fall  like  a  log  on 
ihe  floor  or  earth,  and  appear  as  dead.  Of  thousands}  oi  similar  cases,  I  will  men- 
tion one.  At  a  meeting,  two  gay  ^oung  ladies,  sisters,  were  standing  together,  at- 
tending the  exercises  and  preaching  at  the  same  time,  when  instantlv  they  both 
fell  with  a  shriek  of  distress,  and  lay  for  more  than  an  hour  apparently  in  a  life- 
less state.  Their  mother,  a  pious  Baptist,  was  in  great  distress,  fearing  they  would 
not  revive.  At  length  thoy  bop^an  to  exhibit  signs  of  life,  by  crying  fervently  for 
mercy,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  same  death-like  state,  with  an  awful  gloom  on 
their  countenances;  after  a  while,  the  gloom  on  the  face  of  one  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  heavenly  smile,  and  she  cried  out,  *  Precious  Jesus ! '  and  spoke  of  the 
glory  of  the  gocpel  to  the  surrounding  crowd  in  language  almost  superhuman,  and 
exhorted  all  to  repentance.  In  a  little  while  after,  the  other  sister  was  similarly 
exercised.     From  that  time  they  became  remarkably  pious  members  of  the  churclL 

1  have- seen  very  many  pious  persons  fall  in  the  same  way,  from  a  sense  of  the 
danger  of  their  unconverted  children,  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
danger  of  their  neighbors  in  a  sinful  world.     I  have  heard  them  agonizing  in  teac«^ 


•trange  as  the  exercise  itseit. 

The  dancing  exercise  generally  began  wi 
fessors  of  religion.  The  subject,  after  jer 
the  jerks  would  cease.  Such  dancing  wi 
Inhere  was  nothing  in  it  likp  levity,  nor  calc 
The  smile  of  Heaven  shone  on  the  counten 
angels  appeared  the  whole  person.  ISomet 
tines  slow.  Thus  they  continued  to  mov 
track  or  alloy  till  nature  seemed  exhausted 
floor  or  eartn,  unless  caught  by  those  stand 
heard  their  solemn  praises  and  prayers  asc 

The  barking  exercise,  as  opposers  con  ten 
jerks.  A  person  affected  with  the  jerks,  e: 
a  grunt  or  a  bark,  from  the  suddenness  of  1 
to  have  had  its  origin  from  an  old  Presbyte 
had  gone  into  the  woods  for  private  dev 
Standing  near  a  sapling,  he  caught  hold  o 
head  jerked  back,  ne  uttered  a  grunt,  or  a  ! 
bein^  turned  upward.  Some  wag  discover 
that  he  had  found  the  old  preacher  barking 

The  laughing  exercise  was  frequent— con 
loud,  hearty  laughter,  but  it  excited  laughter 
peared  rapturously  solemn,  and  his  laughte: 
ners :  it  was  truly  indescribable  t 

The  running  exercise  was  nothing  more  1 
these  bodily  agitations,  through  fear,  attem] 
them;  but  it  commonly  happened  that  they 
became  so  agitated  they  oouid  not  proceed 

I  knew  a  young  physician,  of  a  celebrate 
big  meeting,  to  see  the  strange  things  he  hn 
BDortively  agreed  to  watch  over  and  take  a 
At  length,  &e  physician  felt  something  ver 
gregation  to  run  into  the  woods.  He  was  * 
not  proceed  far  until  he  fell  down,  and  ther 
and  afterward  became  a  zealous  member  < 

Bion. 


ARKANSAS. 


The  first  European  vlio  traversed  the  territory  of  Arkanus  waa  De  Soto, 
«  eelebrated  Spanish  adventurer,  vho  after  bis  wanderings  east  of  the  Mis- 
aissippi,  about  the  let  of  May,  1541, 
reached  the  great  river  of  the  weal^ 
not  far  from  the  site  of  Hempbia, 
Tenn.,  where  he  encamped  and  tarried 
for  about  twenty  days,  to  order  to 
construct  boats  to  croas  the  river. 
On  the  oppoeito  bank  a  gr^t  multi* 
tade  of  Indian  warriors  asaemblcd, 
well  armed,  and  with  a  Sect  of  oanoes, 
to  defend  the  passage.  The  morning 
after  De  Soto  had  encamped,  some  of 
the  natives  visited  him.  "Advancing 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  turning 
their  faces  to  the  east,  they  made  » 
profound  gennSezion  to  the  sun ;  then 
facing  to  the  west,  they  made  the 
same  obeisance  to  the  moon,  and  oon- 
eluded  with  a  similar,  bat  less  humble, 
reverence  to  De  Soto."  They  in- 
]  him  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  province,  to  bid  them 
ae,  and  offer  their  friendship  and  services.  When  the  time  hid  arrived 
saing  over,  De  Soto,  shoot  three  hours  before  day,  ordered  the  four 
10  bad  built  and  launched  to  be  manned,  and  four  troopers  of  tried 
I  to  go  in  etch.  As  they  came  near  the  other  shore,  meeting  with  no 
on,  the  troopers  dashed  into  the  water,  easily  effected  a  landing,  and 
emselves  masters  of  the  pass.  Two  hours  befoige  the  son  went  down 
le  army  had  passed  over  the  Mississippi.  "The  river  in  this  place," 
Portuguese  historian,  "was  half  a  league  from  one  shore  to  the 
that  a  man  standing  still  could  scarce  be  discerned  from  the  oppo- 
The  stream  was  of  great  depth,  very  muddy,  and  was  filled  with 
timber  carried  along  by  the  rapidity  of  the  enrrent." 
>  now  pursued  his  way  northward,  and  then  taming  westward  again, 
ied  more  than  two  hundred  mileii  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  ai^- 


Aug  tu  bume  accounts,  tbe  J^'rench  had  a 
at  Arkansas  Post,  as  early  as  1685.     It 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  does  i 
saws  attacked  the  post,  slew  many,  took 
into  the  fort/'     At  this  time,  "from  tht 
hundred  leagues,  there  was  not  a  settlen 

This  state  was  originally  included  w 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Missouri,  it 
latter,  under  the  name  of  Missouri  Territ 
and  the  southern  portion  became  the  T< 
government  was  originally  located  at  Ar 
distinguished  officer,  and  a  native  of  Nei 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  George  Izard 
place  in  Nov.,  1819.     The  first  legislatu 
1820.     The  members  of  the  general  ai 
Phillips,  William  0.  Allen,  and  Wm.  B. 
ward  McDonald,  Jo.  Hardin,  and  Joab 
Clark,  Wm.  Stephenson,  and  John  Englif 
murry,  Radford  Ellis,  and  Thos.  H.  Tin 
man  and  Thos.  Fish,  Clark  county.     G( 
his  life  in  a  duel,  was  appointed  brigadi 
James  Woodson  Bates  was  elected  deleg 
tary.     The  seat  of  government  was  remo 
1836,  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  an  indepei 
sixth  member  of  the  American  Union. 

Arkansas  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri,  o 
separating  it  from  Mississippi  and  Tennes 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  It  extends 
and  between  89**  6(y  and  94**  3(y  W.  Lon 
to  S.,  and  from  170  to  258  wide  from  E 
square  miles. 
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aro  principally  eoal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  gypsum,  and  salt  The  coal  field 
of  Arkansas  commences  40  miles  above  Little  Rock,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  Cannel,  nnthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  the  state.  Uold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  White 
county.  Near  the  Hot  Springs  is  a  celebrated  quarry  of  oil  stone,  superior  to  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world :  the  quantity  is  inexhaustible :  there 
arc  great  varieties,  exhibiting  all  decrees  of  fineness.  According  to  a  writer  in 
De  Ik)w's  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,  there  is  manganese  enough  in  Arkan- 
sas to  supply  the  world ;  in  sine  it  excels  every  state  except  New  Jersey ;  and  has 
more  gypsum  than  all  the  other  states  put  together,  while  it  is  equally  well  sup- 
plied with  marble  and  salt  The  lead  ore  of  this  state  is  said  to  be  parti^larly 
rich  in  silver." 

"Among  obiects  of  interest  to  tourists,  are  the  Hot  Springs,  about  60  miles  S.W. 
of  Little  Kock.  From  a  point  or  ridge  of  land,  forming  a  steep  bank  from  150  to 
200  feet  high,  projecting  over  Hot  Spring  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Washita,  more 
than  100  springs  issue  at  different  elevations,  and  at  different  temperatures,  from 
135  dog.  to  160  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  A  considerable  portion  of  this  bank  consists 
of  calcareous  deposits,  formed  from  the  water  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  These 
springs  arc  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  people.  The  waters  are  esteemed 
particularly  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  the  chronic  effects  of  mercury ; 
Also  in  rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  etc.  Near  the  top  of  the  bank  above 
Alluded  to,  there  is  a  fine  cold  spring,  so  near  to  the  warm  springs  that  a  person 
can  put  one^and  into  tiold  and  the  other  into  warm  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
creec  below  the  springs  is  rendered  warm  enough  to  bathe  in,  even  in  the  coldest 
season.  Cane  Hill,  in  Washington  county,  elevated  about  1,000  feet,  is  flat  or  roll- 
ing on  the  top,  with  exactly  the  same  growth  of  trees,  etc.  (including  tlie  grape- 
vine, pawpaw  and  gum  trees)  as  on  the  river  bottoms.  It  was  originally  covered 
with  cane,  hence  the  name.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  perhaps  ten  miles 
long,  and  densely  populated.  The  mountains  on  the  western  border  of  the  state, 
abound  with  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.*  There  is  in  Pike  county,  on  the 
Little  Missouri  River,  a  mountain  of  alabaster,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  In  the  same  county  also  there  is  a  natural  bridge, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity." 

The  state  is  traversed  or  washed  by  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Mississippi  laves  its  eastern  front  for  more  than  350  miles  by  its 
windings.  The  Arkansas,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  state,  through  its  center  by  a  very  tortu- 
ous course,  and  is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  far  beyond  its 
western  limits.  The  Red  River  flows  through  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  state :  the  White  River  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  state,  and  the  Washita 
in  the  south^n,  are  both  important  and  navigable  streams. 

The  aoil  is  of  every  variety,  from  the  most  productive  to  that  which  is 
BtMrile.  On  the  margins  of  rivers,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  back  of  this  the 
land  in  many  places  is  sterile,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cotton  and  In- 
dian com  are  staple  productions,  but  the  country  is  well  calculated  for  raisine 
eattle.  Wild  animals  and  fowls  abound,  such  as  buffaloes,  deer,  beaver,  wild 
turkeys,  geese,  auails,  etc.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  state  has  rapidly 
advanced  in  wealth  and  population,  consequent  japon  the  impetus  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Population,  in  1850,  209,639,  of  whom  46,982  were 
slaves;  in  1860,  435,427,  including  111,104  slaves. 


Little  Rock,  the  capital  and  chief  town  in  Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  100  miles  in  9,  direct  line  from  Napoleon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  but  more  than  double  that  distance  following  the  course  of  the 
stream :  distant  from  New  Orleans,  by  the  rivers,  905  miles,  and  1,080  W. 
from  Washington.    The  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  bluflf,  some  40  or  50  feet 


lud  Kotry  Liiidltisi  »n  K*n  uu  Iho  rlglil.    Put  of  lh»  di 
ul  IIm  laft,  ud  ilH  Suu  HiniH  ou  tli«  rlxbl. 

The  first  rock  which  appears,  in  ascendi 
sippi,  is  Men  iu  the  bank  near  the  Bteamb( 
one  and  n  half  miles  above  the  town,  on  tl 
large  perpendicular  rot'lc,  some  300  feet 
while  the  other  was  k  nown  by  the  name  of 
Dsmo  of  the  city,  which  iriia  originally  ca 
ernment  for  ArkanHai  Territory  waa  laid  o 
steamboat  Cornel  arrived, In  ei<.'ht  days  froi 
that  ascended  the  ArkaoMS.  The  river  at 
in  width.  In  the  Bummer  months,  when 
boate  of  a  light  draught  can  ascend  as  h 
times  the  river  has  oeen  known  to  rise 
severe  weather  in  winter,  it  is  sometimes  fi 
■oil  is  very  fertile,  producing  cotton  from  I 
Balesville,  the  county  seat  of  Indeper 
orly  from  Little  Rock,  is  on  the  left  bi 


that  time  thoro  were  no  tovns  or  villages  on  White  Biver  from  Bates* 
ville  to  its  month. 

Helsna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miesifisippi,  is  100  miles  from 
Little  Rock,  100  from  Napoleon,  and  100  from  Uemphia.  It  has  a 
large  trade  with  the  back  country  and  the  settlementa  on  St.  Francis 


Behita. 

River,  from  which  it  ret-eives  considerable  cotton  for  shipment.  There 
in  a  fine  rnn^e  of  hilU  buck  of  tlie  landing,  the  first  to  M  Been  on  the 
western  bank  of  tlie  UiHsiaeippi. 


Hh  Titw  Am  tba  uwHruc*  of  KipDlaon  h  h»  from  llw  DMllHni  tank  nf  tha  ArkuwH,  ni  tb* 
ptilBt  irhm  tl  >aUn  tbt  HIidBlFpl-  Tha  U.  S.  Hoaplul  ud  tka  Bonth  of  tb*  ArliMiu*  *n  Man  on  tl>» 
rlfht :  Iha  BtcamlnU  Luidln(  ind  Iha  Caltulie  Cbnreta  on  tba  laft :  Ibi  Wrttr  IiUdlac  aad  Odbti  !!«■• 

Napoleon  is  eitnated  on  the  aonthern  side  of  Arkansas  Birer,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  Misi>iasippi,  about  100  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
Little  Bock,  by  the  river  about  600  from  New  Orleans,  1,087  from  St. 
Louis,  and  1,583  from  Cincinnati.    It  has  600  inhabitants. 

Arkansas  Post,  the  oldest  settlement  in  Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river  about  50  miles  above  ils  juuction 


Fiete  on  the  J 
Ftiut  Bluff,  the  county  Beat  of  JefTereo 
bank  ot  Arkansas  River,  is  bj  land  45 
Bock,  and  90  bj  land  frbni  Napoleon,  at 
derives  its  uame  from  the  pina  grovin 
high),  on  wbich  the  place  ia  situated.  !) 
a  fine  court  boose,  ereoted  at  an  experu 
habitants. 

The  While  Sulphur  Spring*,  about  aev 
niog  to  "be  qult«  a  place  of  resort,  fro 
waters. 

Fort  Smith  is  about  160  miles  from 
ihe  state,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  . 
of  the  great  overland  mail  route  from 
has  long  been  noted  as  a  military  p 
Andrew's  College,  a  Catholic  inBtitat 
The  Ecdesiustioal  Seminary,  coneid^ 
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W.  of  Little  Eock.  It  is  distinguished  as  being  the  seat  of  a  large 
number  of  hot  springs.  The  temperature  of  the  several  springs  vary 
from  110^  to  150^  Fahrenheit.  About  three  miles  N.  E.  are  the  chaly- 
beate springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  cold,  and  in  Montgomery 
county,  50  miles  westward,  are  also  sulphur  springs.  The  whole 
neighborhood  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  scenery  romantic. 
The  springs  are  a  highly  popular  place  of  resort  for  invalids  and 
pleasure  peckers.  ' 

Fayettevilley  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  is  a  beautiful 
town,  long  noted  for  its  literary  institutions. 


TEXAS. 


The  signification  of  the  word  Toxu  is  nnkoown.  The  name,  on  tho  first 
diaooTery  of  the  country,  was  tliat  of  an  Indian  town  on  the  Neches.  In 
very  early  timca,  Texas  vm  known  aa 
the  "/ieu>  PhUippinn"  and  was  so 
allnded  to  in  Spanish  official  papers. 
The  first  landing  of  any  white  per* 
sons  on  the  soil  of  Texas  was  made 
by  La  Salle  and  his  companions,  Feb. 
18,  16B5.  This  adventurer,  who  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Lonis  XIV, 
of  France,  af^r  his  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1682, 
was  sent  out  on  a  bccodJ  expedition 
to  take  possession  of  the  Mississippi 
country  and  that  adjacent,  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  to  secure 
theBamebyactaalsettlement  Tbiaex- 
pedition  conaigted  of  four  vessels  and 
about  300  men.  La  Salle,  by  mistak* 
iog  his  coarse,  proceeded  too  far  to 
the  sonth-west,  and  made  his  entrance  into  Matagorda  Bay,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  mouths  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  which  river  he 

)  the  Lavacca 
1  Fort  ^t.  Louis,  He 
afterward  explored  the  country  to  tbe  eastward  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River, 
.  when  be  became  satisfied  of  his  error,  and  that  he  was  still  iar  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Having  oacertuined  nearly  his  sctual  position,  he  determined  on  opening  a 
communication  with  the  French  settlements  in  lilinoie,  and  for  this  purpose, 
on  March  22,  1G86,  with  twenty  of  his  men,  sot  out  on  a  journey  of  2,000 
miles,  over  an  unexplored  country.     He  encoontered  many  difficulties  on  hia 

Rrogress  toward  Eustern  Texas.  He  proceeded,  it  is  supposed,  as  far  as  tbo 
'ecbos  River,  where  he  was  taken  sick.  He  was  kindly  treated  there  by  the 
CSaois  tribe  of  Indians,  but  on  his  recovery,  he  found  his  stock  of  ammuni- 
Hon  Eo  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  hia  small  colony  Cm 


Aun  or  Tn^i. 


hod  previously  discovered.     He  proceeded  about  six  n 
River,  and  built  a  fort  on  its  hanas,  which  be  called  1 


The  Spanish  government  having  heard 
and  wishing  to  contest  the  claim  of  Fram 
Leon  with  an  expedition  to  Matagorda  Ba 
April  22,  1689.     From  this  point  he  proi 
he  found  two  of  the  French  colonists,  whc 
in  Mexico.     De  Leon  was  afterward  sent : 
estahlished  several  missions  and  militarj 
pointed,  hy  the  government  of  Spain,  gov 
being  the  first  attempt  to  organize  a  gov 
post^  and  formed  settlements  on  Red  Rive 
About  this  time  was  established  the  missio 
Bautista.     This  last  was  situated  on  the  *^ 
laid  out  about  this  time,  bj  St.  Denis,  the 
chcs,  with  a  view  to  open  a  trade  with  M 
traveled  by  Mexican  traders  and  others,  fo 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  the  hea 
to  colonize  Texas,  caused  the  king  of  Spai; 
terprise.  The  missions,  however,  struggle 
ments.  In  1712,  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  i 
granted  a  charter  to  Crozat,  including  bo 
pointec^  Condillac  governor  of  the  whole  U 
session  of  the  rich  mines  in  the  interior  of 
with  a  command,  to  establish  settlements  a 
gions.  The  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexic< 
ccedings,  and  in  order  to  defeat  the  entei 
establish  new  posts  and  fortify  the  missions 
established  many  missions,  in  different  p 
which  has,  therefore,  been  called  the  '^yea 
this  year  the  permanent  occupancy  of  Texs 

In  1721,  De  Bienville,  the  governor  of  I 
to  drive  out  the  Spaniards  from  Texas.     Th* 


« 
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while  the  Natchez  attacked  the  French  garrison  at  Natchitoches.  This  war 
broke  out  in  1730,  and  continued  for  two  years,  when  the  Spaniards  defeated 
the  Indians  in  a  great  battle,  which,  for  a  time,  gave  peace  to  the  country. 

In  1762,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  who,  having  thus  acquired 
possession  of  both  Louisiana  and  Texas,  established  some  new  frontier  de- 
fenses, but  allowed  only  two  garrisons  to  Texas,  the  one  at  San  Antonio,  and 
the  other  at  La  Bahia.  The  trade  of  Texas,  consisting  almost  entirely  ia 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  was,  after  this,  prosecuted  with  New  Orleans  wit& 
less  difficulty,  and  the  precious  metals  from  various  parts  of  Mexico  passed 
through  Texas  without  opposition.  The  policy,  however,  of  the  Spanish 
government,  in  not  allowing  any  free  trade,  cut  off  all  commerce  from  the 
coast  of  Texas,  which  was  but  imperfectly  known,  only  new  and  then  a  con- 
traband trader,  or  a  piratical  cruiser,  coming  into  (Hlveston  to  conceal  a 
prize. 

^^  In  1765,  the  population  of  Texas,  confined  almost  entirely  to  Adaes,  San 
Antonio,  La  Bahia,  with  a  few  at  Nacogdochos,  Orquisaco  and  Mound  Prairie, 
is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  1,500,  one  half  of  whom  were  Indians  domicil- 
iated.'* When  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  in  1779,  Don  Jose 
Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisiana,  engaged  in  active  hostilities,  and  re- 
ceived a  few  recruits  from  Texas,  who  aided  in  the  victories  at  Natchez,  Pen- 
gacola,  and  other  places.  Previous  to  and  during  the  American'  Ilcvolution, 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Natchez,  through 
Nacogdoches,  to  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  it  was  through  those  engaged  in 
this  trade  that  its  beauty  and  fertility  became  known  to  the  Americans,  and 
attracted  adventurers  from  the  United  States. 

In  Oct.,  1800,  Spain,  by  secret  treaty,  retroceded  Louisiana  back  to  France. 
In  1808,  Bonaparte,  being  in  want  of  money,  sold  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  The  western  boundaries  of  this  territory  were  quite  un- 
defined, but  the  River  Sabine  was  finally,  in  1819,  in  treaty  with  Spain, 
agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  upon  the  gulf.  At  the  close  of  1806,  Texas 
was  comparatively  prosperous,  owing  chiefly  to  the  disbursement  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  troops  at  the  fortified  places ;  the  population  at  this 
time  was  estimated  at  about  7,000.  Some  few  Americans  had  settled  along 
the  San  Antonio  road,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  disposition  manifested  toward 
them.  Nacogdoches,  at  this  time,  contained  about  500  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  quite  a  number  of  Americans. 

West  of  the  Sabine  was  a  tract,  called  the  "  Neutral  Ground,"  which  was 
occupied  by  bands  of  outlaws  and  desperate  men,  who  lived  as  buccaneers, 
by  robbery  and  plunder,  perpetrated  upon  the  traders.  The  Spanish  author- 
ities had  endeavored  to  expel  them,  but  could  not.  The  United  States  sent 
a  force  against  them  and  drove  them  away,  but  they  returned  again,  and  re- 
newed their  depredations.  About  this  time,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Magee,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  commanded  an  expedition  against  these  outlaws, 
conceived  the  idea  of  conquering  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  establish- 
ing a  republican  government.  This  enterprize  was  undertaken  in  the  name 
of  Don  Bernardo  Gutierres,  though  Magee  was  in  reality  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  The  freebooters  of  the  neutral  ground  joined  his  standard,  in 
June,  1812.  The  civil  war  at  this  time  raging  in  Mexico,  favored  the  de- 
signs of  Mnpree,  who  had  with  him  nearly  every  able  bodied  man  east  of  the 
Trinity.  He  crossed  the  Colorado  with  about  800  men.  At  this  point,  he 
learned  that  Siilcedo,  the  royalist  governor  of  Texas,  had  come  out  against 
him  as  fur  as  the  Guadaloupe,  with  1,400  men,  where  he  lay  in  ambush.    Magee 


Americans.     The  battle  of  JRosalis  en8 
were  slain,  and  some  few  taken  prisoners 
rendered,  and  being  put  in  charge  of  a 
transported  to  New  Orleans,  he,  with  13 
Governors  Herrera  and  Cordero,  were  ta 
the  town,  where  they  were  stripped  and 
Kemper,  Maj.  Ross,  and  others,  being  c 
barbarity,  left  the  army  and  returned  hon 
mand,  and  on  the  night  of  June  4th,  atta 
2,000  sent  against  them.     The  Republieai 
another  army,  under  Gen.  Arredondo,  on 
Only  93  Americans  reached  Natchitoches 
Capts.  Taylor  and  Ballard.     The  Spaniard 
raitted  horrid  atrocities  upon  the  friends  of 
the  first  effort  at  Texan  independence. 

In  Feb.,  1819,  in  a  treaty  with  Spain 
United  States,  and  the  Sabine  agreed  upoi 
possessions.  Texas  thus  being  relinquish 
territory,  gave  much  dissatisfaction  to  the 
the  United  Sutes.  Early  in  1819,  Dr.  J 
Natchez,  of  75  men,  and  proceeded  to  Nac< 
joined  by  Col.  Davenport  and  Bernardo 
creased  to  300.  A  provisional  govern  men 
declared  to  be  a  ^^free  and  independent  ret 
and  fixed  the  price  of  lands,  those  on  Red 
per  acre.  They  also  established  the  first 
being  the  editor  of  the  paper.  G^n.  Long 
ing  of  the  Trinity,  the  falls  of  the  Brazos, 
patched  Col.  Gaines  to  Galveston,  in  order 
fitte,  the  freebooter,  in  the  ravolution.  Tli 
forces  were  entirely  inadequate  for  thA  n 
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Terj  day  on  wbioh  be  left,  Gen.  Lon^,  with  Col.  Milam  and  othen,  came 
over  from  Bolivar  Point,  and  dined  with  Lafitte.  Soon  after.  Long, 
Milam,  and  Trespalacios,  collecting  their  forces  sailed  with  them  down  the 
eoast.  Oten.  Long  landed  near  the  month  of  the  San  Antonio,  and  proceed- 
ing with  a  party  took  possession  of  La  Bahia.  Milam  and  Trespalacios  soon 
after  went  to  Mexico,  m  order  to  raise  funds  from  the  Repablican  govern- 
ment, for  at  this  time  the  Revolutionarv  cause  was  gaining  ground  in  Mex- 
ico. Notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  that  the  royalists  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing Gen.  Long  soon  after,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  and  finally  assassinated.  The  wife  of  Gen.  Long,  who  re> 
mained  at  Bolivar  Point,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  having  heard 
of  his  death,  returned  to  her  friends  in  the  United  States.* 

In  Bee.,  1820,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  for  some  time 
%  resident  of  Missouri,  set  out  for  San  Antonio  de  Bexar«  to  solicit  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government,  and  to  procure  a  tract  of  land,  for  the  settlement  of 
{in  Anglo-American  colony  in  Texas.  On  presenting  himself  to  the  gov- 
ernor, he  was,  according  to  the  Spanish  regulations  respecting  foreigners,  or- 
dered to  leave  the  province,  immediately.  On  crossing  the  public  square,  he 
accidentally  met  the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance in  the  United  States,  many  years  before.  By  his  influence  he  obtained 
a  second  interview  with  the  governor,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  peti- 
tion to  introduce  three  hundred  American  families  into  Texas,  was  recom- 
mended and  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Mexico.  It  was  granted 
in  Jan.,  1821:  Mr.  Austin  returned  before  its  fate  was  known,  and  died 
shortly  afterward.  He  left  special  injunctions  to  his  son,  Stephen  F,  Amtinj 
to  carry  out  his  cherished  plan  to  establish  a  colony. 

On  July  21,  1821,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  accompanied  by  Senor  Seguin  and 
seventeen  pioneers,  .entered  the  wilderness  of  Texas  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
her  present  prosperity.  He  explored  various  parts,  and  after  meeting  with 
losses  and  difficulties,  located  his  colony  on  the  Brazos.  Austin  soon  repaired 
to  San  Antonio,  to  report  to  the  governor,  who  appears  to  have  been  friendly 
to  the  enterprise.  When  he  arrived  there,  in  March,  1822,  he  learned,  with 
much  regret,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  journey  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
to  procure  a  grant  from  the  supreme  authorities.  On  the  29th  of  April  en- 
suing. Col.  Austin  arrived  in  Mexico,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Itur- 
bide,  then  emperor,  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  made  to  his  father.  When 
about  to  return  to  Texas,  Iturbide  was  overthrown,  and  his  acts  declared  null 
and  void.  Austin  was  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  reigning  authorities, 
who  renewed  the  grant,  and  in  effect  clothed  him  with  almost  sovereign 
power.  In  conjunction  with  Baron  Bastrop,  Austin  fixed  his  colonial  capital 
on  the  Braaos,  calling  it  San  Felipe  de  AvsUn, 

*Mr8.  Loogy  formerly  Miss  Wilkinson,  of  Maryland,  remained  for  a  oonsiderable  period 
with  two  young  children,  attended  by  only  a  single  servant.  While  in  this  lonesome  sitn- 
ation,  exposed  to  many  dangers,  her  youngest  child,  a  daughter,  was  born,  being,  it  is  be- 
Heved,  the  first  born  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  southern  Texas,  and  posiiibly  the  first  in 
the  state.  She  was  born  Dec.  14, 1820,  and  died  at  the  age  of  2}^  years,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Miss.,  near  Rodney.  She  named  her  little  daughter  Mary  Jametf  but  in  accordance  with 
the  wii«hes  of  some  of  her  Mexican  friends,  she  received  the  baptismal  name,  at  San  Anto- 
nio, of  Marie  Arattaa*  Joeoba  Pedro.  While  Mrs.  L.  remained  alone  on  the  point,  she  lived 
in  apprehension  of  a  visit  from  the  Cannibal  Indians,  a  murderous  race  who  frequented  the 
coast  and  Galveston  Island.  By  the  aid  of  a  spy  glass,  she  could  discern  the  movements 
of  th«>i  Indians,  and  when  they  appeared  to  be  making  for  the  Point,  she  raised  a  flag  and 
ired  off  a  cannon,  and  by  this  means  probably  saved  the  lives  of  herself  and  childMo. 
Hn,  Long,  at  present,  resides  at  her  plantation,  near  Richmond,  Texaa . 
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prisuDcrts  ui  wur.  x^jijuuujb  iiiicinMiu  i 
massacred,  to  the  number  of  330,  in  col( 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1836,  Santa  Am 
visions  of  Sesma  and  Tolsa.  He  proc 
Brazos,  crossed  the  river  at  Richmond,  s 
The  Tezans,  under  Gen.  Houston,  now  n 
before  his  advance,  proceeded  down  the  1 
a  position  near  the  River  San  Jacinto. 
Anna,  with  a  force  of  over  1,700  men,  I 
was  attacked  bj  the  Texans.  When  wi 
line  opened  their  fire  upon  them,  but  tl 
on  to  a  close  conflict,  which  lasted  about 
gave  way,  and  were  totally  routed,  m 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner.  The  Te: 
wounded.     Thrs  victory  secured  the  ind 

In  1841,  President  Lamar  organized  wha 
pedition,"  the  object  of  which  was,  to  open 
Texan  authoritv,  in  accordance  with  the  tn 
py  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Santa  Fe,  lyin 
Bion  of  the  Mexicans.  On  the  18th  of  . 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  under  Gen.  M 
and  afler  a  journey  of  about  three  months. 
New  Mexico.  They  were  intercepted  by  a 
on  condition  of  their  bein;;  allowed  to  retu 
with  ropes  and  leather  thongs,  in  gand(B  oT 
clothing,  and  marched  to  the  city  of  Mexic 
route,  they  were  treated  with  cruelty,  bea 
times  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day ;  blinded 
ishing  with  hunger. 

Having  arrived  at  Mexico  in  the  latter  ] 
ders  of  Santa  Anna,  thrown  into  filthy  ] 
pelled  to  labor  as  common  scavengers  in  th 
sent  to  the  stone  quarries  of  Pueblo,  where 

wifh  honw  nhniriA  rnflfoTinH  frx  fhpir  limVin 
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In  a  dark,  rainy  night,  they  droye  in  the  gaard,  and  in  iipite  of  a  constant  fire  of 
the  enemy,  effected  a  lodgment  in  some  houses  in  the  saharbs,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  deadly  rifle,  fought  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  place.  At  length,  Am- 
pudia  sent  a  white  fla^,  which  was  accompanied  by  Gea  La  Vega  and  other  officers, 
to  inform  the  Tezans  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance  against  an  enemy  ten 
times  their  number.  The  little  band  at  lensth  ver^  reluctantly  surrendered,  after 
a  loss  of  only  thirty-five  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Mexicans  admitted  theirs 
to  have  been  over  five  hundred. 

The  Tezans,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  were  marched  to  Mexico,  distant  one 
thousand  miles.  On  one  occaflion,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  them,  although 
unarmed,  rose  upon  tlieir  guard  of  over  three  hundred  men,  overpowered  and  dis- 
persed them,  ana  commenced  their  journey  homeward;  but  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try and  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being  pursued  by  a  large  party,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  Every  tenth  man  wna  shot  for  this  attempt  at  escape.  The 
others  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Perote,  where  about  thirty  died  of  cruel 
treatment     A  few  escaped,  and  the  remainder  were  eventually  released. 

Early  application  was  made  by  Tef  as  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
Several  years  passed  over  without  any  serious  attempts  having  been  made  by 
Mexico  to  regain  Texas,  and  the  political  freedom  of  the  country  was  thus 
considered  as  established.  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in  turn,  ob- 
jected on  the  ground  of  the  unsettled  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  peacefol 
relations  with  Mexico.  President  Tyler  brought  forward  the  measure,  but 
it  was  lost  in  congress.  It  having  been  the  test  question  in  the  ensuing  pres- 
idential election,  and  the  people  deciding  in  its  favor  by  the  election  of  the 
democratic  candidates,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union  by  a  joint  resolntion 
of  congress,  Feb.  28,  1845. 

The  Mexican  minister,  Almonte,  who  had  before  announced  that  Mexico 
would  declare  war  if  Texas  was  annexed,  gave  notice  that  since  America  had 
consummated  "the  most  unjust  act  in  her  history,"  negotiations  were  at  an 
end. 

War  with  Mexico  then  ^nsued.  The  theater  of  war  in  this  state  was  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  American  troops,  routed  the  Mexi- 
cans on  the  soil  of  Texas,  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  dnd  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  were  every  where  triumphant.  The  state  govern- 
ment was  organized  on  the  19th  of  Feb.,  1846.  The  boundary  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  the  latter  of  which  claimed  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
was  adjusted  by  treaty  in  1850. 

The  joint  resolution  by  which  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union,  gives  per- 
mission for  the  erection  of  four  additional  sti^tes  from  its  territory,  and  in 
these  words — "  New  states,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
state  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereaflber,  by  the  con- 
sent of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  en- 
titled to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution." 

The  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was,  at  the  time,  very  great  in 
the  North.  Massachusetts,  through  her  legislature,  declared  **that  re-annex- 
ation of  TexJis  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union."  The  term  re-annex- 
ad'on,  used  at  that  period,  grew  out  of  the  claims  acquired  by  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  of  France,  in  1803.  The  French  claimed,  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  to  the  United  States,  that  the  western  limit  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  was  tlie  Rio  Grande,  500  miles  west  of  the  Sabine.  The  limit, 
however,  was  undefined,  and  a  large  tract  west  of  the  Sabine,  as  before  ob- 
served, bore  for  many  years  the  term  of  "Neutral  Ground,"  which  was,  by 
the  citizens  of  the  south,  considered  of  right  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States.     When  the  Sabine  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary,  by  the  treaty  of 


tne  sea  coast  in  ttie  soatn-cast,  ana  travcTi 
that  direction.  Texas  may  be  dividecihint 
level,  •xtends  along  the  coast,  with  a  brea 
being  narrowest  at  the  south-west;  this  pi 
toil,  and  is  singnlarly  ftroe  from  swamp 
IHoge  the  rivers,  between  which  are  extev 
Becond  division,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
which  extends  from  150  to  200  miles  fart 
Here  are  the.beantifnl  '*  islands  of  timber 
is  as  rich  as  the  land  in  the  alluvial  eoont 
produces  a  greater  variety  of  products.  I 
"•11  the  cotton,  com,  rice,  grain  and  tobacc 
tent,  without  much  labor  or  eare.  The 
i|he  W.  and  S.W.,  forming  part  of  the  Si 
been  but  little  explored.  Texas  abounde 
in  its  geology.  Silver,  gold,  lead,  coppe 
pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
«ad  'U)>peT  Brazos. 

The  Texan  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  i 
i^om  December  to  March,  and  the  latter  fi 
'vmiriBg  with  location  from  tropical  to  tern 
delightful  and  salubrious.  During  the  h 
blow  from  the  south,  almost  without  intei 
dom  seen,  except  in  the  northern  part  ( 
sugar  are  the  great  agricultural  staples :  i 
of  almost  every  kipd  flourish.  Oreat  nu 
axe  reared,  vast  herds  of  buffido  and  wild  '. 
deer  and  game  are  abundant.  Populati 
601,039  including  180,388  slaves. 
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When  the  iBUnd  was  flrat  discovered  by  La  Balle.  in  1686,  it  wM  called  S«n 
Louis,  but  alUrwurd  it  wm  named  Galveston,  ftom  Qalves,  a  Spttnish  noblemui. 
The  firat  settlement  was  about  tlie  vear  1.S36,  by  persons  wlio,  during  the  TezH 
Bavololion,  fled  from  tlie  inlcrior.  'At  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812,  LaBtta.  the 
pirate,  had  a  port  here.     Ilig  vessels  lay  where  the  wliatf  is  n  -   ■  ■     -■ 

foi^rouod  or  the  picture.    Population,  7,000. 


AWtheatlem  vieu  of  Galeetlon. 


TW  tIcv  •hom  On  i|wuxiua  or  Uh  bwM  coapKl  otit  at  Oaln 
whuf^wblA,  IlktUwMtien.  HHuiliaciuiuldanb1adbuiii»  Aval.. 
Chaich,  Ibg  Hutat  csnolm,  ud  tbg  Umrnblr  LJsU  u*  Mta  CO  Uh  lift,  ud  Oi« 
GhoRh  «  llw  it(fal.    ThnltBlki^utiBiUiicenc  t)Hbildc*frDaVlrsiaiiPalnl 


ft«B  Koha  «r  Bnt 


of  UwJJmImIIo 


San  ANTOvro  stamla  on  both  sides  of  tlie  San  Antonio,  and  is  abont  70  mitea 
8,  W.  of  Austin,  and  1,476  from  San  Diego,  California,  and  has  about  8,000  io- 
habitanta.  It  was  for  years  tlie  headquarters  of  the  United  States  army  in  Texaa: 
the  great  Btarlltig  point  for  military  expeditions  across  the  plains,  between  here 
and  the  ^tciSo.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  of  the  Mexiean 
race,  and  Mexitan  habits,  manners,  and  customs  are  largely  prevalent.  The 
Alaiio,  so  celebrated  in  Texan  liiutory.  is  in  San  Antonio,  on  tne  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  the  public  square  and  the  principal  part  of  the  town  beinE  on  the  west 
Hde,  The  word  alamn,  in  Spniiish,  signifJe*  "cottonwood,"  troia  which  it  ia  in- 
ferred tliat  a  grove  of  cottonwood  slooa  on  or  near  its  sitA 

Col.  Ed.  E.  Croeo,  of  ihe  5th  New  Harnpshire  Voluotem,  killed  at  QeUjAaig, 
gave  Uiia  description  of  liJan  Antonio  about  the  year  IfUQ: 

"San  Antonio  is  like  Quebec  a  city  of  the  olden  time,  jostled  and  crowded  by 
modem  enterprise.  Tlie  latter-day  American  building,  with  its  (bur  or  five  stories, 
and  half  glass  front,  overtops  the  grim  old  Spanish  wall  and  the  dilafudalcd  Hexi- 
Mo  '  haoal,'  which  betolcens  a  by-gone  era.  Here  have  the  Oermana  settled  in 
large  numbers,  bringing  good  old  fashioned  industry  along  with  their  lager  beer. 
Thinr  Beai«olta£eaand  vegetable  garden*  are  noticeable  all  abont  the  suburba    As 


Main  Plata,  San 

It  tooDi  In  llH  UnIM  S 


OurU.  Floor,  potatoen  and  oniona  nre  uaong 
of  the  inhnbiCiuita  being  conoentmCed  upon  co 
bftker;,  a  first  nor  ereo  a  Becood  claM  hotel  in 
of  Mosaacbuaetta  Belle,  wheoeTer  there  ib  ft  lo; 
five  cents  per  pound.  Nothing  ii  cheap  but  th< 
maj  be  bought  in  the  hoof  for  from  two  to  twt 
of  our  New  Eof^lnndere  who  apent  a  daj  or  tn 
portunitiee  for  making  money  were  eo  nunj  ai 
that  the  very  contemplation  mnde  him  feei  woi 
"Walking  about  the  citj  and  ita  environs,  ;o 
■trange  land.  The  houies,  manv  of  them  bi 
that«Hed,  swarm  with  their  mixed  deniaoni,  wl 
iuuTow  streets,  the  itout  old  walls,  which  seem 
the  aqneducts,  aloni;  which  run  the  waters  of  t 
which  is  spoken  b;  almost  sTerybodT,  the  darl 
joD  from  the  low  doorwajrs— everytnin);,  in  thi 
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founded  m  I  tMliera  on  fact,  th&t  >  Mexican  is  good  Tur  nothing  unlesa  in  lerrice  orer  cat- 
tle, borees  aaii  mules.  Tbe  bend  of  tbeir  Uletit  is  toiriril  lire  ■lock.  A*  little  Cape  Ctxl- 
Ites  divert  tbemselres  b*  playing  wbalemeii.  and  in  that  amusement  hnrpoon  kiltenj  and 
chickens,  lo  does  the  juvenile  Meiicau  take  at  once  to  the  lasso,  and  with  precocioni  skill 
lariat  dogs,  goats  and  calves;  and  tlius,  growing  up  in  constant  i^'acUce,  the  lariat  become* 
in  hii  hands  a  deadly  snare.  Ill  throw  is  swifl  and  certain.atid  it  is  alike  dreaded  hi  man 
and  benat.  Bverj  cattle  farm  and  hurae  range  hai  its  lasso  men,  or  "  rapers  "  us  thev  are 
called  ill  Terns,  whose  duly  it  is  lo  catch  runaway  and  rerraclory  mutes,  hurM>  and  cattle, 
and  in  tliis  bufiiiie«a  they  become  wuiidei-ruUy  eiiiert.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  the  clioplkllen 
uir  wliich  at  ouue  coniej  over  an  old  mule  when  the  Uasa  has  tigh[«ned  around  his  throat. 
Esperience  has  tau;;ht  him  tlial  all  attemple  at  escape  aie  vain,  and  with  a  misemble  luuk 
of  restgnnlion  he  submits  to  be  led  off. 
Tbe  free-and-easy  style  of  life  which  la  characteristic  of  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans  Is 
sure  to  I'urpi'iseli  stranger.  He 
sees  children  of  both  sexea. 
from  two  lu  six  tears  of  age, 
strolling  about  in  the  econom- 
ical and  clueely-Stting  custutne 
beftowed  upon  tbem  by  nature. 
Women,  ahort  and 'dumpy, 
with  forms  gdiltless  of  artifl- 
i-ial  .fixtures,  iind  in  the  single 
Bi'ticle  of  atlire  deuominul«d 
a  petticoat,  bnef  at  both  ends, 
are  ubserved  indoors  aiul  out, 
mnnifestine  not  the  liiglitest 
re^anl  for  the  carious  glance* 
of  tlie  passers  by.  Parties  of 
nicn,  vumeii  and  children 
Taa  Ciiuacii  or  TBI  Ai.tuii.  bmhe    in    the    San     Anlunio 

River,  just  outside  the  corpor- 
ate limits,  without  the  aiinnyauce  of  dreises.  This  cunifurt-itile  fashion  was  formerly  in 
Totnie  within  the  citr,  until  the  authorities  concluded  it  might  with  propriety  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mexican  amusement?,  iu  the  shape  of  cockfights  and  fandangoes,  help  lo  elevate  and 
refine  the  people  of  San  Antonio,  such  a!  choose  to  p;irticlpiile.  Every  Sunday,  just  rtfter 
moss  at  the  old  Uissiou  Cl.urch,  there  is  a  cockfight,  generally  oumerousty  attended. 
The  pit  ia  located  inreaVor  the  church,  about  one  square  distant.  On  last  Bub  bath,  going 
past  the  church  door  about  the  time  of  service,  t  observed  a  couple  of  Mexicans  kneeling 
near  the  door  in  a  pious  attitude,  which  would  doubtless  have  appeared  verv  sober  and 
Christianlike,  had  not  each  one  held  a  smart  gamecock  beneath  big  arm!  I^ious  souls! 
They  had  evidently  paused  a  moment  on  their  wajr  to  the  cocki^t,  in  order  to  brush  over 
tbeir  little  ahortcomings  for  the  pnat  week. 

The  fandangoes  take  place  every  evening,  and  are  mtrouiied  by  the  loner  orders  of 
people,  who,  as  the  sapient  circus  proprtelor  in  "  Hard  Time*  "  would  declare,  "  mutt  be 
unushed."  A  large  hall  or  square  room,  lighted  by  ■  few  lampa  hung  from  the  walls,  or 
lanterns  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  a  pair  of  negro  fiddlers  and  twenty  or  thirty  couples 
In  die  full  enjoyment  of  a  "  bolero."  or  the  Meiicari  polka,  help  make  up  the  sceue.  la 
the  comers  of  the  room  are  rerrvshment  tables,  under  the  charge  of  women,  where  coffee, 
flTJolee,  tortillas,  bailed  rice  and  other  eatables  muy  be  obtained,  whisky  being  nominally 
not  sold.  From  the  brawls  and  free  Gghta  which  often  take  place,  it  Is  surmised  that  the 
article  may  he  had  in  acme  mysterious  manner.  At  these  fandangoes  may  be  seen  the 
iDnleteer,  fresh  t>om  the  coast  or  tbe  Pass,  with  gay  clothes  and  a  dozen  or  sii  of  silver 
dollarst  the  United  Stales  soldiers  Just  from  the  hnrracks,  abounding  in  oaths  and  tobacco; 
the  berdstnao,  with  bli  blanket  andjoiig  knife,  which  seems  a  portion  of  every  Mexican; 
the  disbanded  ranger,  rough,  bearAd  and  armed  with  bis  huge  holster  pistol  and  long 
bowie-knife,  dancing,  eating,  drinking,  swearing  and  carousing,  like  a  party  of  Captain 
Kidd's  men  Ju/it  in  from  a  long  voyage.  Among  the  women  may  be  seen  all  colors  and 
~~  s  from  leu  to  forty;  the  Creole,  the  Poblano.  the  Mexican,  and  rarely  the  American  or 
— lan — generally.  In  such  coses,  the  dissipated  widow  or  discarded  mistres*  of  some  sol- 
flier  or  follower  of  the  army. 

Ban  Antonio  is  npidly  Improving,  Near  the  Alamo  a  fine  hotel  of  (lone  is  being 
erected  by  an  enterpriaing  German.  The  new  Catholic  Chureb  i*  a  grand  edifice  for 
Texaa-  Near  lbs  city  is  a  quarry  of  limestone,  so  soft  that  It  can  be  cut  with  a  commoo 
knife.  Exposed  to  the  air  foe  any  length  of  time,  it  hardens  and  becomes  solid.  Some 
One  wirehouw*  have  Jiut  been  eoinpletadi  one  ia  rented  by  the  United  States  Eiit  &  iJtai:«- 


^ 


The  establishments  formed  in  Texas  wc 
There  ^as  a  mission  at  each  presidio;  but 
at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Each 
ant,  and  the  necessary  officers  for  a  comm 
though,  from  various  circumstances,  the  nu 
erally  less.  The  troops  wore  inferior,  bad 
buildings  were  erectea  around  a  square,  p 
ohurch,  dwellings  for  officers,  friars,  and  s 
The  sixe  of  the  square  depended  on  the  pop 
tended  to  be  stationed  there,  nnd  also  upon  t 
the  presidio.  Huts  were  erected  at  a  short 
for  the  converted  Indians.  The  unmarried 
huts,  and  at  night  locked  up  by  the  friars,  ^ 
aged  chastity  among  the  Indians,  and  punisl 
mipping,  as  the  oflrender  was  a  m^e  or  a  fei 

forts  were  erected  near  the  presidios,  and 
The  oiTil  and  military  authority  was  united 
matters,  was  subordinate  and  in  others  supc 
principal  duty  of  the  military  was  to  repel 
to  suppress  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  oo 
olothea,  and  cared  for ;  their  labors  were  not 
could  not  complain.  But  they  were  compel! 
monies  before  they  could  understand  anyth 
were  laid  down  for  their  every  motion,  a  dej 
ished.  It  was  this  tyranny  over  the  minds  i 
bled  and  wasted  them.  They  were  willing  t 
missions,  for  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  vasi 
molested  over  them,  and  chasing  the  buffiftlo 
is  the  idol  of  the  Indian.  He  worships  the 
finom  his  loved  haunts,  he  pines,  and  sickens, 
the  Jesuits  on  the  lakes,  gone  with  their  floci 
them  in  their  feasts,  and  praised  them  for  th 
met  with  greater  success.  But  the  Jesuits  i 
had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  tedious  an 
nies :  and  tiiev  also  enioved  the  aid  of  the  nhi 
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thia  datT.  The  prisoners  (aken,  espeoiallv  the  young,  were  trained  alike  in  the  mjS' 
teries  of  the  Christian  faith  and  agricofture.  To  effect  their  training,  they  were^ 
divided  among  the  older  and  more  deserving  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  held  them 
in  servitude  until  they  were  of  an  age  suitable  to  nuury.  At  the  proper  time 'this 
rite^as  faithfully  performed,  and  thus  there  grew  up  a  race  of  domestic  Indians 
around  the  missions. 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  the  missions  and  the  number  of  the  oonverts,  reliable 
Indians  of  these  establishments  were  sent  out  among  their  wild  brethren  to  bring 
them  in.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  pernuasion,  and  sometimes  by  deception 
and  force.  However,  they  were  brought  to  t^e  missions,  and  incorporated  among 
the  learners  and  workmen  of  the  fold. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  that  age,  and  the  import- 
ant fact  that  the  Indians  who  remained  long  in  the  missions  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  their  spiritual  guides  and  the  form  of  their  worship,  we  must  admit  that 
these  pioneers  or  religion  deserved  some  praise.  Their  toils  and  privations  evinced 
their  faith— their  patience  and  humility  should  satis^  the  world  of  their  sincerity. 

Until  the  present  century,  the  Catholics  did  more  tor  the  cause  of  missions  than 
the  Protestants;  and  if,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  they  committed  fatal  errors  in 
their  religious  enterprises,  it  is  no  more  than  has  since  been  doi^e.  The  fate  of 
the  aboriginal  races  of  the  New  World,  and  even  of  the  Pacific  islands,  is  peculiar. 
A  well-defined  instance  of  any  tribe  or  nation  that  has  been  civilized,  without  a 
total  or  partial  destruction  of  its  people,  can  scarcely  be  produced.  This  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  vices  introduced  by  the  friends  of  Uie  mission- 
aries. 

Yoakam  gives  this  history  of  the  founding  of  the  mission  at  San  Antonio : 

The  venerable  mission  of  the  Alamo,  the  second  in  Texas,  deserves  some  consideration. 
It  was  first  founded  in  the  year  1703  by  Franciscans  of  the  apostolic  collcuzeof  QueretarOy 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  under  the  invocution  of  San  Francisco  Solano.  Here  it 
remained  for  five  years,  but  for  some  reason  was  removed  to  a  place  called  San  IldephonsOy 
where  it  seems  to  have  remained  till  1710,  at  which  time  it  was  moved  back  to  tLe  Rio 
Grande,  and  reinvocated  as  the  mission  of  San  Jose.  Here  it  remained  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  good  father  Jose  de  Soto  till  the  Ist  of  May,  1718,  when,  on  account  ot  the 
scarcity  of  water,  it  was  removed  to  tlie  west  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  north-west  of  the  present  parish  church  of  San  Antonio.  Here  it  remained,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  post  [fort]  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  whose  name  it  assumed, 
until  1729,  when,  on  account  of  trouble:^  with  the  Indians,  it  was  once  more  removed,  with 
the  post,  to  what  is  now  known  as  %he*MUUary  Plaxa,  The  main  square,  or  PUxa  of  fAs 
GsRsCilitfioii,  was  formed  in  1730,  by  the  colonists  sent  out  at  the  request  of  De  Aguayo.* 
The  establishment  around  the  Military  Plaza  was  properly  called  San  Antonio  de  BeMOf 
(  V^r\  while  the  town  on  the  east  of  the  church  was  known  as  San  Fernando, 

In  May,  1774,  the  people,  tired  of  the  lawsuit  between  the  ex-governors  Sandoval  and 
FranquiSt  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  their  old  mission,  where  it  now  stands  un- 
finished, as  the  duurek  of  the  Alamo.  It  had  been  seekine  a  resting  place  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  it  was  time  that  it  should  find  one.  From  tnis  period  until  1783,  it  was  stUl 
known  and  conducted  as  the  mission  of  Siaii  Antonio  de  VaUro,  In  the  meantime,  the 
number  of  Indians  under  its  charge  increased,  and  as  they  became  civilized,  were  settled 
around  tiie  mission,  thus  forming  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  company  of 
Saa  Carlos  de  Parras  was  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  the  town  and  mission.  It 
eqjojed  a  separate  organization,  and  had  its  own  alialdo,  and  place  of  worship.  But,  about 
this  last-named  period,  the  place  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  station.  All  the  Indiaoi 
brought  in  for  conversion  had  for  some  time  previously  been  taken  to  the  missions  below 
the  town— psrhaps  the  better  to  secure  them  against  its  corrupting  influences;  so  that,  hav- 
ing no  further  missionary  work  to  perform,  San  Antonio  de  Valero  became  an  ordinary 

^**  In  the  eooTM  of  that  year,  says  the  ancient  record,  came  twelre  fiunilles  of  pnre  Spanish  blood,  from 
fho  ikmatf  LilMidt,  who  laid  out  and  founded  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  Among  the  eettleri  was  a  Ckuvia, 
a  Florae,  aNaTarro  and  a  Gk^rmxa,  namee  afterward  prominent  in  the  rerolutionary  history  of  Texas,  while 
it  was  daimtd  as  a  Spanish  colony.  One  year  after  their  arrival  the  colonists,  as^ted  by  the  Franciscan 
fsthen  aad  their  crowds  of  T«diau  conrerts,  erected  the  quaint  church  which  now,  defttced  and  battered 
bj  the  stonu  of  one  hundred  and  twenty>seTen  years,  stands  in  the  main  plasa  of  the  dty,  a  monument 
Of  the  almost  haried  past.  Its  erening  hells  echo  sweetly  their  ohlmt*  as  in  tiie  days  of  long  afo,  and 
crowds  of  worshipen  still  kueel  upon  the  old  stone  floor,  and  bow  bsitra  the  Tanarable  pictiirs  of  the 
CtveUtKUm  whldi  haofi,  all  dim  and  discolored,  abore  the  altac** 


Biie.iU  Btren;;th,  and  the  rude  splendor  with 
nern  varviojA  of  AiinU  and  nnurcd  relics  u 
Dinin  entrance,  which  is  garniKhed  b;  mnn; 
presentation  of  the  VirjEin  and  her  infant,  qi 
limesEuDe.  Profane  heritioi  have  wied  the 
and  the  place  "where  his  heart  oaght  to  be 
cled  ihetr  skill  as  aarksmen.  The  chapel  fi 
painting,  in  red,  yellow  and  blue,  in  its  day, 
worshiped  there,  a  gmnd  exhibition  of  art 
aion  of  Concepeion,  which  was  once  a  loftj 
dome,  surrounded  bj  a  thick  arched  wall  t 
ers  in  full  possession,  and  the  ntain  chapel  re 
outbuildings  and  arches  are  overi^wn  with 
which  vaa  slowlv  itealinK  over  toe  San  Ante 
a«d,  and  we  startled  at  our  own  footstep*  ap< 
IDS  to  see  the  oowled  Sfifm  of  some  ghostlj  : 
rebuke  our  unhallowed  intrusion. 

CniBsin^  the  Han  Antonio  Kiver  from  the 
edifice,  whose  seamed  and  battered  front  bet* 
shell.  It  was  built  after  the  Moorish  stvie,  i 
has  been  added,  is  the  same  old  ediSce,  i 
iudepciideitee — Iht  Alamo  I  a  name  &mi]iar 
bold  word"~A  name  associated  with  a  siege 
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tioQ  was  given  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  town  by  a  Mexican  deserter. 
This  was  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  eo  aroused  the  militarj  spirit  of  Col. 
B^DJamiii  R.  Milam,  that  he  ezclaimed,  "  Who  toUlgo  with  old  Ben  Milam  into 
San  AnlonioT"     The  reply  was  an  approving  shout  from  the  officers  snd 
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The  Alamo,  San  Aitlonio. 


men,  who  volnnteered,  to  the  number  of  301,  to  make  the  assault,  and  elected 
MiUm  as  thoir  leader.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  storm  the  town  the  next 
morning  in  two  divisions,  the  first  under  Col.  Milam,  and  the  second  under 
Col.  Frank  W.  Johnson. 

The  town  wsa  fortified  at  the  public  square  by  breaatworka  and  batteries,  besides 
which  the  houses  beine  of  Btooe  were  m  eSeot  like  so  many  fort*.  The  Alamo, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivsr — the  main  part  of  the  (own,  with  the  plasa, 
being  on  the  west — coEnmnnds  some  of  the  enCranoes  to  it,  and  was,  at  the  time, 
stroiij^ly  fortified  and  ^(arrisonBd.  The  assault  began  jnat  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  Che  5th,  the  fimt  division  attacking  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
second  on  the  opposite.  The  storming  lasted  three  days.  The  Teiana  gradaally 
worked  tbelr  way  to  the  center  of  the  place.  The  MeA;ans  occupied  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  and  cutting  loopholes  in  the  parapet  walls,  fired  upon  their  foe.  The 
Texann,  with  picks  and  crowbars,  made  piissaf^e  ways  through  the  houBes;  first 
thrusting  through  their  riBcs  and  firing  upon  their  defenders,  thoy  drove  them  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  house  to  house,  until,  thus  gallantly  fighting  inch  by  ^nch, 
they  had  penetrated  so  near  the  plaza,  that  Gen.  Cos,  on  the  mommg  of  the  '9th, 
seeing  further  resistance  hopeless,  sent  in  a  flog  of  truce,  expressing  a  wish  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  next  day  the  terms  were  concluded.  They  were  most  honorable  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  more  glorious  in  their  moderation  to  the  Texans,  than  the  vio- 
tory  itself     The  Mexican  officers  were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  aud  privat« 


arm  J  iiuuiin;reu  t»eveiai    tuuuoauu  otiui 

of  his  country.  On  the  same  day  a  r< 
and  lasted  eleven  days,  until  the  final 
Boned  by  1&6  men,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Bowie,  second,  as  is  believed,  in  oomi 
with  the  garrison,  but  it  is  unknown  ^ 
joined  it  only  a  few  weeks  before : 

Santa  Anna  immediately  demanded  a 
their  reply  was  a  shot  from  the  fort  He 
at  Bexar,  as  a  token  of  vengeance  againt 
this  by  slow  approaches.  Itavis  sent  off 
declaring  tliat  he  would  immt  $wrrmdar  m 
cidents  occurred  in  ihe  siege.  On  the  1 
sales,  under  Gapt  Jbhn  W.  Smith,  enter 
force  to  188  men.  On  the  2d,  Travis  sei 
forth  fully  his  determination  to  remain  u 
fense.  About  the  same  time  he  also  wro 
care  of  my  little  boy.  If  the  oountrv  sh< 
did  (brtune;  but  if  the  eountry  should  be 
noOking  hut  tim  proud  reooiOection  that  he  is  i 

The  account  of  the  final  assault,  wi( 
Alamo,  we  take  from  the  '^Fall  of  th< 
Potter,  published  at  8an  Antonio,  in  J 
nities  for  obtaining  all  that  can  be  kno 
which  have  not  been  accurately  given, 
fender  survived  it : 

Santa  Amia  after  calling  a  ooundl  of  war  < 
of  Sunday,  the  fitb.  as  the  time  for  the  final  • 
deacribe  the  Alamo  as  ifthen  existed.  It  hm 
of  the  vicinity,  and  being  originally  built  as 
property  in  case  of  Indiaii  hostility,  with  suff 
the  streugth  nor  compactness,  nor  the  arcangc 
regular  furtificatiou.* 

As  its  area  eootained  between  two  and  thr 
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bad  upper  windows,  under  which  platfonih  were  erected  for  mounting  cannon  in  thoee 
openings,  (s)  designates  one  of  .those  upper  windows  which  I  will  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, and  (o)  the  front  door  of  the  church,  (o)  is  a  wail  50  feet  long,  connecting  this 
dinroh  with  the  long  bairack  (s  s).    The  latter  ii  a  stone  house  186  feet  long,  18  wide, 
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and  18  high,  being  of  two  stories,  (r)  is  a  low  stone  barrack,  114  feet  long  and  17  wide 
Those  houses,  or  at  least  their  original  walls)  which  (except  thoee  of  the  church),  are 
about  thirty  inches  thick,  are  still  standing.  They  had  at  the  time  flat  terrace  roofs  of 
beams  and  plank,  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  cement.  The  present  roofs  and  the  ad- 
joining sheds  and  other  woodwork,  have  been  added  since  the  place  was  converted  into 
a  quai-termaster's  depot  of  the  United  States  army,  (o  h  i  and  k)  were  rooms  built  againsi 
the  we!«t  barrier,  ana  were  demolished  with  it.  'the  barrier  wall  was  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
and  2^  thick,  inclosing  the  large  area,  463  feet  long  and  163  wide:  this  the  long  barmck 
(B  u)  fronted  on  the  east,  and  the  low  barrack  (r)  on  the  south,  (m)  designates  the  gate 
of  the  arefi,  and  (n  n  it)  locate  the  doors  of  the  several  houses  which  opened  upon  it. 
Most  of  those  doors  had  within  each  a  semi-circular  barricade  of  parapet  composed  of  a 
double  curtain  of  hides  upheld  by  stakes  and  filled  in  with  eartn.  From  behind  these 
the  earrinon  could  fire  front  or  oblique  through  the  doors.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  also 
loopholed.  (o  o)  describes  a  wall  fpm  five  to  six  feet  high  and  3^  thick,  which  inclosed 
a  smaller  area  east  of  the  long  barrack  and  north  of  the  church,  ltd  feet  bv  103.  (r)  lo- 
cates an  upper  room  in  the  south-east  angle  of  said  barrack — (q)  a  breach  in  the  north 
barrier,  and  (a)  an  intrenchment  running  from  Uie  south-east  angle  of  the  chapel  to  the 
gate.    This  work  wat  not  manned  against  the  aesault.    Aocordmg  to  Santa  Anna's  r» 


Ir'rom  what  I  have  learae<l  of  men  engaged 
were  changed  on  the  eve  of  attack,  so  far 
three  columns  of  attack.  This  included  tli 
and  the  only  actual  reserve  that  remained 

The  immediate  command  of  the  assault 
birth  and  a  brilliant  soldier.  Santa  Anna 
the  re^rimental  bands  at  a  battery  south  of 
the  signal  was  to  be  given  by  a  bugle  no 
double  quick  time,  against  dinerent  points 
battalion  of  Toluca  was  to  enter  the  nort 
Aoutliern  side:  one  to  attack  the  gate  of  thi 
the  timing  of  the  signal,  it  was  calculated 
wall  just  as  it  became  light  enough  to  open 

When  the  hour  came  the  batteries  and  tl 
the  bugle  was  at  first  followed  by  no  sound 
of  the  fortre:*3  soon  opened  upon  them,  and 
the  assassin  note  of  aegueUo — "  no  quarter! 
from  the  works  could  be  made  before  the  e 
the  worn  and  weary  garrison  was  not  till 
rived  first  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  but  was  i 
of  cannon  at  the  north-west  anele  of  the  a 
this  or  the  deadly  fire  of  the  riflemen  at  th 
brought  the  column  to  a  disordered  halt 
wounded.     But,  while  this  was  occurring 
by  the  gate  or  by  escalade  near  it.     Th 
abtindoneii ;  and  the  garrison  took  refuge  ir 
ably  while  the  enemy  were  pouring  in  tnroi 
his  body  was  found  beside  the  gun  just  refe 
after  the  bugle  sounded.     The  early  loss  of 
Stable;  and  it  was  not  until  the  garrison  bee 
works,  that  the  main  struggle  commenced, 
not  as  to  unity;  for  there  was  no  communic 
between  rooms.   'There  was  now  no  retreat! 
fenders  had  to  fight  and  die  in  the  den  wher 
dows  and  loopholes  of  the  rooms  around  the 
came  fierce  and  fast:  and  the  enemy  fell  and 
beside  which  Travis  lay  was  now  turned  ag 
aad  shot  after  shot  in  quick  succession  was  : 
of  the  several  .rooms.     E:ich  ball  was  follov 
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piece  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel  or  one  of  the  other  buildings  was  turned  against  the  area 
while  the  rooms  were  being  stormed.  It  did  more  execution  tlian  any  other  cannon  of  the 
fortress;  but  after  a  few  effective  discharra  all  who  manned  it  fell  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
Crockett  had  taken  refuge  in  a  room  of  the  low  barrack  near  the  gate.  He  either  garri- 
soned it  alone,  or  was  leu  alone  by  the  fall  of  his  companions,  when  he  sallied  to  meet  hie 
fate  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and  was  ehoi  down.  Bowie  had  been  severely  hurt  by  a  fall 
from  a  platform,  and  when  the  attack  came  on,  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  an  upper  room 
of  the  barrack  marked  (p.)  He  was  there  killed  on  his  couch,  but  not  without  resistance; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  shot  down  with  his  pistols  one  or  more  of  the  enemy  as  they  entered 
the  chamber. 

The  church  was  the  last  point  taken.  The  column  which  moved  against  H,  consisting  of 
the  battalion  of  Jimenes  and  other  troops,  was  at  first  repulsed,  and  took  refuge  among 
some  old  houses  outside  of  the  barrier,  near  its  south-west  angle,  till  it  was  rallied  and  led 
on  by  Gen.  Amador.  It  was  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  foree,  and  the  church  was  car«. 
ried  by  a  coup  de  main.  Its  inmates,  like  the  rest,  fought  till  the  last,  and  continued  to 
fire  from  the  upper  platforms  after  the  enemy  occupied  the  floor  of  the  building.  A  Mex- 
ican officer  told  of  seeing  a  man  shot  in  the  crown  of  the  head  in  this  melce.  During  the 
closing  struggle  Lieut.  Dickinson,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  or  tied  to  his  back,  as  some 
accounts  say,  leaped  from  ai^upper  window  (B),and  both  were  killed  in  the  act.  Of  those 
he  left  behind  him  the  bayonet  soon  gleaned  what  the  bullet  missed;  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  church  the  last  defender  must  hare  fallen.  The  morning  breeze  which  received  his 
parting  breath  probably  still  fanned  his  flag  above  that  fabric,  ere  it  was  pulled  down  by 
the  victor.* 

The  Alamo  had  fallen. 

The  action,  according  to  Santa  Anna's  report,  lasted  thirty  minutes.  It  was  certainly 
short,  and  possibly  no  longer  space  passed  between  the  moment  when  the  enemy  fronted 
the  breach  and  that  when  resistance  died  out.  Some  of  the  incidents  which  have  to  be  re- 
lated separately  no  doubt  occurred  sftnultaneously,  and  occupied  very  little  time. 

The  account  of  the  as5iault  which  Yoakum  and  others  have  adopted  as  authentic,  is  evi- 
dently one  which  popular  tradition  has  based  on  conjecture. 

A  negro  boy.  belonging  to  Travis,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Alsbury  a  native 
of  San  Antonio,  and  another  Mexican  woman,  and  two  children,  were  the  only  inmates  of 
the  fortress  whose  lives  were  spared.  The  children  were  those  of  the  two  females  whose 
nume.^  are  given.  Lieut.  Dickinson  commanded  a  gun  in  the  east  upper  window  of  the 
church.  His  family  was  probably  in  one  of  the  two  small  upper  rooms  of  the  front.  This 
will  account  for  his  being  able  to  take  one  of  his  children  to  the  rear  platform  while  the 
building  was  being  stormed.  A  small  irrigating  canal  runs  below  the  window  referred  to; 
and  his  aim  in  the  desperate  attempt  at  flight,  probably  was  to  break  his  fall  by  leaping  Into 
the  water;  but  the  shower  of  bullets  which  greeted  him  rendered  the  precaution  as  need- 
less as  it  was  hopeless. 

At  the  time  the  outer  barriers  were  carried,  a  few  men  leaped  from  them  and  attempted 
to  escape,  but  were  all  cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  Half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  action 
was  over  a  few  men  were  found  concealed  In  one  of  the  rooms  under  some  mattresses — Gen. 
Houston,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th,  savs  as  many  as  seven;  but  I  have  generally  heard  them 
spok^  of  as  only  three  or  four,  "^he  officer  to  whom  they  were  first  reported  entreated 
Santa  Anna  to  spare  their  live«(;  but  he  was  stenily  rebuked  and  the  men  ordered  to  bo 
shot,  which  was  done.  Owing  to  the  hurried  and  confused  manner  in  which  the  mandate 
was  obeyed  a  Mexican  ooldier  was  accidentally  killed  with  them. 

Castrillon  was  the  soul  of  the  assault.  Santa  Anna  remained  at  the  south  battery  with 
the  music  of  the  whole  army  and  a  part  of  his  stiiff,  till  he  supposed  the  place  was  nearly 
mastered,  when  he  moved  Aip  with  that  escort  toward  the  Alamo;  but  retunied  again  on 
being  ^eeted  by  a  few  rifle  balls  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  church.  He,  however, 
entered  the  area  toward  the  close  of  the  scene,  and  directed  some  of  the  last  details  of  the 
butchery. 

The  five  infantry  corps  that  formed  the  attacking  force,  according  to  the  data  already 
referred  to,  amounted  to  about  twenty- five  hundred  men.  The  number  of  Mexican 
wounded  according  to  various  accounts,  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  killed;  and  the  esti- 
mates made  of  both  by  intelligent  men  who  were  in  the  action,  and  whose  candor  I  thinX 
could  be  relied  on, rated  their  loss  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  killed,  and 
froin  three  to  four  hundred  wounded.'  The  real  loss  of  the  assailants  in  killed  and  wounded 
prol)a?>ly  did  not  differ  much  from  five  hundred  men.     Gen.  Bradburn  was  of  opinion  that 


*rt  w  R  UcX  not  oft<>n  ivmembered.  that  Travlii  and  bin  men  died  under  the  Mexican  Federal  fl.iflr  *".f 
1824,  in!tlea<l  uf  the  "  Lon*^  Star,"  althoui^h  the  inde(>cndMnce  of  Texas,  unknown  lo  them,  had  boen 
diirel  fjiir  day<i  befor**.    They  died  for  a  Bepubllc  whose  existence  they  never  knew. 


can  only  reply  by  a  silent  blush.  A  few  houi 
tered  garrison  were  gathered  up  by  the  victo 
burned.  On  the  25th  of  FcbniJiry,  near  a  ye. 
placed  in  a  coffin,  and  interred  with  due  sole 
oeguin  and  his  command.  The  place  of  burl 
side  the  town  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  j 
midst  of  the  Alamo  suburb. 

**]t  wan  on  the  night  Qen.  Houston  rea 
Mexicans  brought  the  first  news  of  the  f« 
fenders.  The  scene  produced  in  the  town 
At  least  a  dozen  women  with  their  chiMn 
widows  and  orphans.  In  fact,  there  was 
moom  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  its  mei 
Capt  llandj,  ^  afler  the  news  reached  us,  n 
of  the  women,  and  the  heart-rend  in;;  scr 
groups  of  men  might  be  seen  in  various  c( 
and  speculating  of  the  future ;  but  thej  » 
lie  and  private  grief  was  alike  heavy.  Ii 
•oldier.'  To  soften  as  much  as  powible 
Houston  caused  the  two  Mexicans  to  be  a 


Id  the  ComaQche  war  of  1840,  a  se^ 
Antonio,  between  a  company  of  Texan 
had  come  in  to  make  a  treaty,  in  whicl 
is  thus  given  in  Yoakum's  History : 

The  Comanches  had  made  frequent  fora 
other  outrages,  had  carried  off  several  oa{ 
Indians  came  to  San  Antonio,  for  the  pv 
Texas.  They  were  told  by  the  commission 
they  had,  and  peace  would  be  granted ;  tl 
they  would  do  so.  The  commissioners  re 
19th  of  March,  a  little  after  the  appointe* 
cludin>r  men,  women  and  children,  came  i 
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When  tbe  meD  hivd  taken  their  position,  the  teriaa  upon  irhioti  peace  woiit<)  have 
beeo  mode,  had  they  brouglit  in  the  captives  a«  thej  promised,  were  explained  to 
the  chiefs.  The;  were  also  informed  that  they  were  prisoners,  and  would  be  dn- 
tained   until  they  sent  the  reSt  of  their  company  for  the  captives,  and  brou;jlit 

Ah  the  comntissionera  were  retiring  from  the  room,  one  of  the  chiefs  sprnng  to 
the  door;  and  the  sentinel  there  stAtioned,  in  attemptinfc  to  prevent  his  escape, 
was  stAbbed  by  him  with  a  knife.  Captain  Howard  received  a  like  wound  '1  he 
Temainin;:  cbieb  now  rose,  drew  theirknivee,  and  prepared  their  bows  and  Rrniwo. 
and  the  fi}:ht  became  ;:eneral.  The  soldiers  killed  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  ennase't 
In  the  council.  'I'he  warriors,  not  of  the  council,  fuught  desperately  in  the  yard ; 
but  the  company  under  Captain  Redd  advancing,  forced  tbem  to  take  shelter  in  ii 
stone  house,  whither  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down.  A  party  of  the  saviigeii  at 
liiat  made  their  way  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  were  pursued,  and  all 
killed,  except  a  renegade  Mexican,  who  was  permitted  to  escape.  All  the  warriors, 
thirty-two  hi  number,  together  with  three  women  and  two  children,  were  killed. 
Twenty-seven  women  and  children  were  m.ide  prisoner.*.  In  this  remarkable  flgUt 
none  escaped  except  the  Mexican.  The  Texana  hod  seven  killed  and  el)^ht 
wounded. 

The  (lomnnchcs  huni;  about  k^nn  Antonio  in  smnll  parties.  brooJin;;  over  their 
loss.  The  killing  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs  wa*  a  severe  stroke,  ami  they  were 
divided  on  the  (|iirstinn  of  war.  At  length  they  retired  to  their  homu.'',  on  lh« 
Hpp<'r  lirnnflies  of  the  Texan  river*,  to  make  serious  pri'parations  For  a  tiirribla 
ViHilation  on  the  white  settlementK.* 


HoiiSToy,  the  county  ^nt  Tor  ITnrris  county,  nnd  rormcrly  (lie  state  eapi- 
tal,  is  eiluated  on  the  Bult'^iJo  Duyou,  at  the  licnii  of  stenmbuul  nnviication,  &0 

•f  lbs  Cuimtnoba  TilUiei  <n   tha  rnfming  Ml.  DiKlcr  Col.  Joho   tt.  Mn.>n,  "ths  boiliw  of' 
BM.  waa»D,  anJ  Bhildran,  man  Men  an  ar*rj  hood,  dMj,  wnundad  aad  djlnv" 
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Akcixnt  Capitol. 

Th«  engraving  Is  from  a  drawing  of  the  flrnt  State 
■ituated  on  the  main  strict  of  Honston,  and  is  no\i 
honae,  knuwn  astho^Ohl  Capitol  Hotel."    The  ad< 
fonnerlj  of  but  one  story,  and  was  used  as  a  commit t 

gives  ibis  point  quite  a  picturesque  ap] 
a  fertile  country,  and  is  the  greatest  a 
about  6,000. 

Houston  was  laid  out  by  John  K.  ar 
commenced  in  1836.  The  first  buildit 
Benj.  Fort  Smith,  near  the  site  of  tb 
from  the  bayou.  The  first  framed  bui 
street;  the  upper  story  was  used  as  a  t 
saloon.  It  has  been  moved  to  the  wes 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilson  as  a  hardware 
who  passed  a  wagon  over  the  bayou :  t 
canoes  or  ^^dtig-outt,**  the  wheels  on 
one  of  the  boats,  and  the  opposite  whe 
in  the  place  were  Mr.  Hall,  Presbyter 
Woodruff,  Baptist.     The  first  hotel  wa 


_  • 

OoLiAD,  the  capital  of  Ooliad  coun 
Antonio,  100  miles  below  the  town  oi 
habitants.  It  was  anciently  called  La 
establishment.     It  is  one  of  the  oldes 


The  one  by  which  it  h&s  become  famous  is  that  of  "Fannin't  Mattaere,"  the 
most  terrible  event  id  the  aoaals  of  the  Texan  war  of  indepeadence. 

"In  1836,  while  tjunta  Anon  was  conceatrating  bis  forces  at  Ban  Antonio  de 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Bexar,  another  divis- 

^jd^^^^^^m^^^^^^^HHBHta||^^  tbo  foruee  un- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hk        der  Urrea, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^.    <^eded  along  the 

.g^^^^^^^T^^I^^^H^^^^H^!^^  Fannin,  tben  at  Oo- 

'^BKK^^^^Mi^'lii^^^K^^^V^9BBKf^''''i'^'  ^"'■^'                 twenty- 

:^^^9^^2gJHPBMKHHi4HtinCQ|^^9flBMK  twenty-Gvo  miles  d is- 

y^S^^^^^S^^  "                    '  '    ■      ^^9^^^^^^F  ^"^   under   Cnptain 

|W|W»|ML^  |.      I                         ..^^^M^  King,    to    remove 

■'•^^WSBHIP^^^W*)^''-"'  ■'^    ^^^^^fl^"^  some  families    to   a 

Edtjh  it  oolud.  place  of  Bttfoty.  They 

Old  Chureh  lod  Fntiificauion,  iho  •cena  of  Finnlp'i  HM»cn.  '"*'   their  way  in  the 

prairie,  and  were 
token  prisonen  and  shot  b;  Urrea.  Col.  Knnnin  having  received  no  tidings  from 
King,  sent  out  Col.  Wiird  with  a  larger  detachmnut,  who  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
bad  two  engagements  with  him;  in  the  Ia«t,  overwhelmed  by  nombers,  he  wu 
obliged  to  surrender.  On  the  ISth  of  March,  Fannin's  force  being  reduced  to  two 
bnndred  and  seventy-five  men,  he  loft  Goliad  and  commenced  retreating  toward 
Victoria ;  and  on  that  afternoon  was  overtaken  on  a  prairie  and  surrounded  by  the 
Mexican  infantry,  and  some  Indian  allies.  The  Texans,  arranging  themaelvee  in 
a  hullovr  nquare,  Buccessfully  repelled  all  charges.  At  dusic,  the  Indians,  by  com- 
mand of  Urrea,  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  under  cover  of  the  tall 
grass,  crawled  up  and  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  Teians.  As  soon  as  it 
was  sufficiently  dark  to  discern  the  flashes  of  their  guns,  the  Texans  eoon  picked 
them  off  and  drove  them  back.  The  Mexicans  withdrew  and  encamped  for  the 
night,  having  lost  a  large  number  of  men.  The  Texan  loss  was  seven  killed  and 
about  sixty  wounded.  The  Teians  threw  np  a  breastwork  during  the  night;  hut 
when  morning  dawned,  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been  useless,  for  Urrea  wag 
joined  by  five  hundred  fresh  troops  with  artillery  Upon  this,  Fannin  seeing  the 
inutility  of  farther  resistance  against  an  army  ten  times  his  superior,  surrendered 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  treated  ox  prisoners  of  war."  The  terms,  in  sub- 
Bt*nce,  were  as  fellows,  which,  with  tbo  remainder  of  the  narrative,  we  extract 
Crom  Yoakum's  History: 

"I.  That  the  Teians  should  be  received  and  treated  as  prisoneri  of  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  2.  That  private  property  shoald 
be  respected  and  restored ;  but  that  the  side-arms  of  the  offioers  should  be  given 
np.  3.  That  the  men  should  be  sent  to  Copano,  and  thence,  in  eight  days,  to  tbo 
United  States,  or  so  soon  thereafter  aa  vessels  coutd  be  procured  to  tnke  them.  L 
That  the  officers  should  be  paroled,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  like  man- 
net.  Gen.  Urrea  immediately  sent  Col.  HoUineerand  other  officers  to  consummate 
the  agreement  It  was  reduced  to  writing  in  both  the  Englieb  and  Siiauish  lan- 
guafret,  read  over  two  or  three  times,  signed,  and  the  writings  exchanged  in  "  the 
DiMit  Ibrmal  and  solemn  manner." 

The  Teians  immediately  piled  their  arms,  and  such  of  them  as  were  able  to 
march  were  hurried  off  to  (loliad,  where  they  arrived  nt  sunset  on  the  same  day 
(the  2l)th).  The  wounded,  among  whom  was  Col.  Fannin,  did  not  reach  the  place 
till  the  2'IA.  At  Goliad  the  prisoners  were  crowded  into  the  old  church,  with  n« 
Other  food  than  a  scanty  pittance  of  beef,  without  bread  or  salt. 

■  On  the  2Hd,  fViL  Fannin  and  Col,  Holzinecr  proceeded  to  Copano,  to  ascertain 
if  a  vessel  could  be  procured  to  convey  the  Teians  to  the  United  States;  but  the 
Teesel  they  eipected  to  obtain  had  already  left  that  port  They  did  not  return  till 
the  26tb.  On  the  'I'M,  Mai.  Miller,  with  eighty  Texan  volnnteers,  who  hadjust 
landed  at  Copano,  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  into  Goliad  by  CoL  Var& 


So  likewise  were  four  others,  who  were 
Griffin,  Smith  and  Skerlock. 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  Palm  Sunday,  Mai 
Mexican  officer,  who  said,  he  wished  thcni 
The  men  were  marched  out  in  separate  c 
were  told  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  C 
that  they  were  going  out  to  slaughter  h 
being  removed  to  make  room  in  the  fort 
had  been  invited  by  CoL  Guerrier  to  his 
wardly  from  the  fort,  says :  '  In  about  hn 
ley  of  small-arms,  toward  the  river,  and  t 
quired  the  cause  of  the  firing,  and  was  a^; 
but  supposed  it  was  the  guard  firing  off 
minutes  thereafter,  another  such  volley  w 
At  the  i»ame  time  1  could  distinguish  th( 
boughs  of  some  peach  trees,  and  could 
first  time,  the  awful  conviction  seized  up 
had  begun  their  work  I  Shortly  afterwai 
of  the  tent  1  asked  him  if  it  could  be 
He  replied  that  4t  was  so;  but  he  had 
cuted  It'  * 

In  about  an  hour  more,  the  wounded  le 
the  fort  yard  and  butchered.  CoL  Fanni 
of  his  fate,  he  met  it  like  a  soldier.  He 
iness  it  was  to  murder  him,  and  requeste< 
not  in  the  hfad^  and  likewise  to  see  thai 
These  natural  and  proper  requirements  th 
with  that  perfidy  which  in  so  prominent 
failed  to  do  either!  Fannin  seated  hunw 
his  eyes,  and  bared  h\n  bosom  to  receive 

As  the  different  divisions  were  bron; 
ordered  to  sit  down  with  their  backs  to  t) 
ner  rose  on  his  feet,  and  (-zclnimed,  *JiMf 
faces  to  ihcm,  like  vienl'  At  the  saui' 
their  caps  over  their  heads,  shouted   ai 
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escape ;  leaving  three  hundred  and  thirty  who  suffered  death  on  that  Sunday 


morning." 


Mr.  S.  H.  B.,  now  a  well  known  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  was  at  the  time 
a  lad  of  18  years  of  age.  and  the  private  secretary  of  Major  Miller.  From 
his  lips  we  have  gathered  these  details : 

Miller's  command  was  not  included  in  the  massacre.  We  were  saved  hy  the  in- 
terfence  of  the  wife  of  Alvarez,  the  Mexican  officer  by  whom  we  were  taken :  she 
was  a  most  noble  woman,  who  persuaded  her  husband  to  spare  us.  Santa  Anna 
subsequently  dispatt^hed  orders  for  our  execution,  but  we  had  so  happily  won  the 
esteem  of  the  Mexican  officers  that  they  united  in  a  petition  in  our  bctialf  to  Santa 
Anna.  In  the  meantime  occurred  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  and  Santa  Anna  was 
himself  a  prisoner.  Our  men  were  soon  released,  but  the  major  and  myself  were 
conducted  to  Matamoras,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  Uiree  months  escaped  from 
them  on  horseback,  in  the  diKji;uiKc  of  Mexican  officers,  and  in  this  way  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  several  of  their  corps  on  their  march  thither. 

The  mornin;^  of  the  massacre  was  slightly  foggy.  Without  understanding  where- 
fore, we,  of  Miller's  command,  were  ordered  to  tie  a  white  band  around  our  left 
arms;  some  of  us  tore  pieces  from  our  shirts  for  that  purpose.  This  was  to  dis- 
tinguish us  from  Fannin's  men,  who  alone  were  doomea.  We  were  conducted  out 
to  a  peach  and  ii;^  grovo,  in  front  of  the  church,  and  in  sight  of  two  of  the  three 
parties  into  which  Fannin's  men  were  divided:  the  third  being  out  of  view  behind 
the  church,  near  the  river  bank.  When  the  firing  began,  boy  as  1  was,  I  was  im- 
pressetl  by  the  varied  expressions  in  the  faces  of  our  men,  thus  made  unexpected 
witnesses  of  the  awful  trajredy.  Surprise,  horror,  grief  and  revenge  were  depicted 
in  the  most  vivid  lines.  At  first  all  were  startled:  some  became  at  once  horror 
stricken,  others  wept  in  silent  agony,  still  others  laughed  in  their  passion,  swore, 
clinched  their  teeth,  and  looked  like  demons.  Now,  at  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  can  never  think  or  talk  of  that  dreadful  scene  with  any  de- 
gree of  composure.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows  attempted  to  escape,  and  of  course 
outrun  the  Mexicans :  but  then  tlie  cavalry !  Just  as  one  of  these  men  of  Fannin's 
had  got  fairly  clear  of  his  pursuers,  a  mounted  Mexican  from  close  by  me  at  once 
started  on  the  chase,  and  catching  up  with  him,  cut  him  down.  Never  did  I  so 
want  to  hamstring  a  horse.  Those  not  killed  outright,  were  deliberately  butchered 
by  the  Mexicans,  men  and  women,  and  stripped.  This 'over,  some  of  them,  even 
the  women,  as  they  passed  by  us  on  their  return  laden  with  plunder,  insulted  us 
by  the  grossest  vulgarities,  shook  their  fists  in  our  faces,  swearing  in  taunting  tones 
and  the  vilest  words — "  Your  turn — to-morrow  /" 

The  stripped  bodies  of  the  slain  were  collected  and  placed  in  piles.  Those  of 
the  wounded  who  had  been  massacred  st  the  fort,  Fannin's  among  the  rest,  were 
chucked  stark  naked  into  carts,  like  so  many  dead  hogs,  carried  out  and  dumped 
on  t<tp  of  the  others.  Brush  was  then  piled  over  the  whole  and  set  on  fire.  It 
took  several  days'  successive  burnings  to  consume  them.  Nightly  the  prairie  wolves 
gathered  to  feast  on  the  half  roasted  bodies,  and  kept  up  their  bowlings  through 
all  the  long  hours,  and  as  the  day  dawned  their  execrable  screams  increased,  in  rage 
at  being  thus  driven  by  the  morning  light  from  their  horrid  banquet! 

woand  he  carries  to  this  day,  and  just  where  a  brave  man  likes  it,  in  the  forehead. 
Ehrcnberg  thereupon  grappled  and  wrested  his  sword  from  bim,  and  then  continued  his 
flight,  dashed  into  the  river,  and  ttwimroing  acros!<,  escaped.  Some  years  since  a  narrative 
of  bis  Texan  campaign  adventures  was  published  in  Germany — at  Leipsic,  we  think — whither 
the  MS.  was  sent,  though  the  author  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  printed  dooIc.  In  a  private  let- 
ter before  un,  he  gives  an  outline  which  illustrates  the  life  of  adventure,  of  which  our  coun- 
try furnishes  so  many  examples.  **  In  Texas  I  belonged  to  the  New  Orleans  Grays — was 
the  third  man  (boy)  who  signed  bis  name  for  Texas  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Arcade  building. 
IVns  at  the  storming  of  San  Antonio— Fannin's — and  afterward  twice  prisoner  with  the 
Mexicans.  Went  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Washington  and  Oregon  in  1844 — '45  and 
'46  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  numerous  groups  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  South 
America — returned  to  California — '46-'47  west  const  of  Mexico— '48- '49,  California — '50, 
diseovored  th«  month  of  Klamath  River  and  the  Gold  Bluff,  and  the  y?rt(  gold  on  the  sea- 
ahore,  Coaaoquent  great  excitement  in  California,  notwithstanding  my  reports  against  it 
—'My  went  to  Sonora  and  Arizona,  and  there  ever  since." 


The  govcrDor'a  house  ia  a  brick  edifice, 
from  the  capitol.  The  treRsury  depsr 
fine  buildings.  Atutin  has  been  some 
Felipo  De  Austin,  and  which  of  late  y« 
"  The  old  capitol  in  Austin  wm  a  rathet 

Its  wnJls  nave  reverberated  to  the  eloquei 
and  gifted  sons  of  Texas.  The  conTentiot 
tutioD  met  in  it,  Jalj  4,  1845.  There  thi 
the  netv  capital  nas  Snished.  Since  theo 
It  is  Rone  DOW— torn  dowD. 

One  b;  one  the  vuBtit^eg  of  our  former  n 
these  things  produce  a  sorrowful  impresaio 
the  results  of  time  and  prt^ess.  He  can 
house  was  the  capitol  ota  naUon  few  in  ni 
Iriotism — blindlj  and  ardently  devoted  to 
h»nds  and  brave  hearts  to  defend  it  His  i 
and  old  men — to  the  period  when  every  cit 
and  acted  as  a  band  of  brothers.  And  in  r 
tlian  on  the  19tb  of  Pebniai?,  lS4e.  Whe 
of  that  same  nlH   hn...«  !»   —  = -■■ 


leaa  people,  who  loved  their  own  gunny  land  fur  itself  alone,  and 
readineBH  to  sMrlGce  propertj  iad  life  to  sustain  its  honor  and  pre 
lity.     Linked  m  it  i«  nita  our  put  historj — nith  the  brief,  gior- — 


,  ftnd  brilliimt 
not  think  of  it  without  indorsing  th« 


-[K™. 


The  moDitment  erected  to  the  Toemorj  of  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo  at  the 
capital,  is  tea  feet  high,  and  is  coDBtrucCed  of  stones  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Abmo.     The  following  arc  the  inscriptions: 

JVani  fnnt—Ta  tha  a«D  of  the  I>ar[eu  mnd  free  ii  dedieitsd  thii  Altab,  mide  from  the 
nis*  of  tbe  Aliho.     Hank  I,  IBM,  A-Q.-^iucistt.      Vm  /ram— Blood  of  Heroai  hkth 

Hareli  I,  IBSt,  A.D.~Bo>Hia.  S-mk  /nH>— Ba  Lhty  eDTollsJ  with  LeonidH  in  Iba  boat 
of  Ih«  HIQHTT  DEiB.  Maroli  a,  183B,  A.D.^Tiivu.  ga.t  /ra.f— TnnxorTLX  had  h<i 
asger  of  dabkt,  but  tha  Alamo  bad  none.     Uacch  B,  1B3S,  A.D.— Bovi 


The  followiiig  Datnes  of  those  who  f 
Bides  of  the  mooumeDt     The  list  co: 


n  the  north  and  BOadi 
arlj  all  of  the  slala: 


BalMtlac. 
J.  J.  Hugh, 


J.'C.  Swidrlck, 


W.  MIUi. 

K.  T.  MJUhtU, 


J.  HcO«, 
O.  W.  Hals, 
M.  q»n7, 
0,  M.l«.' 
J.  Volaiul, 


IflllHW. 

B.B.  Kaoi 


U'an^^ 


JoK* 


W.  IMttoit, 


after  years  of  experience,  says  that  thin  indi 
able  as  any  followed  by  man  since  the  day: 

A  recent  traveler  gives  this  descripti 
mans  spell  it,  Neu-Braun/eh: 

The  main  street  of  the  town,  which  we  8« 
times  AS  wide,  in  effect,  as  Hroadway  in  ^ 
was  thickly  lined  on  each  side  for  a  mile,  *« 
ions  to  elegance,  yet  generally  looking  neat 
with  verandahs  and  gardens,  and  the  great 
There  were  many  workHhops  of  mechanics 
English  than  in  German;  and  baro-head( 
jackets,  with  pendent  pipes,  were  everywht 

'i'he  citizens  are,  however,  nearly  all  men 
settlers  scarcely  any  now  remain,  and  their 
recent  emigrants.  Those  who  have  left  ) 
residence  to  enable  them  to  buy  farms  or  or 
they  have  removed.  Half  the  men  now  res 
are  probably  agricultural  laborers,  or  fan 
The  majority  of  the  latter  do  not,  [  think, 
Within  the  town  itself,  there  are  a  large 
whom  employ  several  workmen.  Among  tl 
wagons  are  better  made  than  the  American 

A  weekly  newspaper  is  published — the  J 
of  much  hi^rher  onaracter  than  most  of  tht 
the  naturalfst  Lindheimer.     There  are  ten 
shops,  two  or  three  npothecaries,  and  as  ma 

Ihere  are  several  organizations  among  t 
spirit  of  social  improvement:  an  Agriculti 
Harmonic  Society,  a  Society  for  Political  1 
horticultural  club  has  expended  $1,200  in  o 
These  associations  are  tne  evidence  of  an 
knowledge  and  improvement  among  the  ma 

In  Neu-Uraunfels  and  the  surrounding 
schools  for  elementary  education,  one  exc! 
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Jiad  been  better  here  than  in  Germany.  The  Lutheran  clergyman  informed  us  that 
he  had  registered  but  seven  deaths,  during  the  year,  amon^  his  congregation. 

In  the  town,  each  house  has  its  garden-plot,  and  over  the  neighborhood  are  scat- 
tered hundreds  of  small  farms.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  corn,  most  of  these  had 
been  cultivated,  partly,  in  cotton  during  the  year  before  our  visit  The  result  was 
a  total  crop  of  eight  hundred  bales,  which,  at  Galveston,  brought  from  one  to  two 
cents  a  pound  more  than  that  produced  by  slaves,  owing  to  the  more  careful 
handling  of  white  and  personally  interested  labor;  but  the  expense  of  hauling  cot- 
ton to  the  coast  prevents  any  large  profits  at  this  distance.  A  railroad  or  a  local 
manufactory  must  precede  any  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton,  while  corn,  which 
requires  much  less  labor,  can  find  a  market  at  a  fair  price.  With  water-power  and 
hands  upon  the  spot,  it  certainly  seems  an  unnatural  waste  of  labor  to  carry  the 
staple  to  Massachusetts  to  be  spun,  but  such,  for  want  of  local  capital  is  now  tlie 
course  of  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  common  assertion,  that  only  blacks  can  endure  the  heat  of  south- 
ern labor,  the  production  of  cotton,  by  whites  alone,  is  by  no  means  rare.  There 
are  very  many,  both  of  those  who  work  their  own  small  cotton  farms  and  of  those 
who  work  with  their  few  negroos,  day  after  day  in  the  field.  Hut  there  is  hardly 
in  the  south  another  as  striking  an  intjtanco  of  pure  free-labor  upon  cotton-fields,  08 
this  of  the  Germans.  Their  cotton  goes  in  one  body  to  market,  entirely  separate 
from  the  great  ina.ss  exported,  and  from  their  peculiar  style  of  settlement,  it  may 
be  even  considered  as  the  product  of  one  large  plantation,  worked  by  white  hands, 
and  divided  into  well  marked  annual  tasks. 

The  number  of  Germans  in  Texas  is  about  45,000,  mostly  in  the  south- 
western section,  where  they  are  generally  in  communities  by  themselves, 
apart  from  the  Americans,  managing  "after republican  forms  their  own  little 
affairs."  The  writer  whose  description  of  New  Braunfels  we  have  presented 
is  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Olmsted.  In  his  book,  **A  Journey  through  Texas,  or  a 
Saddle  Trip  on  the  South-western  Frontier,"  he  has  this  history  of  the  Ger- 
man tcttlements  in  Texas: 

Xhe  most  accurate  and  full  published  account  of  these  German  settlements  is  the 
report  of  a  lecture,  by  Frederick  Kapp,  upon  the  Germans  in  Texas.  From  this, 
and  from  our  notes  of  oral  statements  on  the  spot,  1  will  concisely  give  the  story. 
The  experiment  was  a  most  interesting. one;  that  of  using  associated  capital  for 
the  transportation  and  settlement  of  emigrants  on  a  large  scale ;  in  fact,  the  re- 
moval, in  organized  bodies,  of  the  poor  of  an  old  country  to  the  virgin  soil  of  a 
new. 

In  the  year  1842,  among  many  schemes  evolved  in  Germany  by  the  social  stir  of 
the  time,  and  patronized  by  certain  princes,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  one  of  real* 
promise.  It  was  an  association,  of  which  Count  Castcl  was  the  head,  for  the  di- 
minution of  pauperism  by  the  organized  assistance  and  protection  of  emigrants. 
At  this  time,  annexation  being  already  almost  a  certainty,  speculators,  who  re- 
presented the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  Texas  land,  appeared  in  Germany,  with 
glowing  accounts  of  their  cheapness  and  richness.  They  succeeded  in  eaining  the 
attention  of  this  association,  whose  leaders  were  pleased  with  the  isolated  situa- 
tion, as  offering  a  more  tangible  and  durable  connection  with  their  emigrants,  and 
opening  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  possible  power.  A  German  dependency  or 
new  Teutonic  nation  might  result  Palmerston,  it  is  said,  encouraged  the  idea,* 
the  Texan  political  leaders  then  coquetting  with  an  English  Protectorate,  to  induce 
more  rapid  advances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

^Aoeording  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Siemering  upon  the  Germans  in  Texas,  this  encourage- 
ment went  su  far  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  contract  between  the  Veroin  and  the  Britifh  gov- 
ernment. By  it  the  former  agreed  to  place  10,000  families  in  Texas  ;  the  latter  to  furnish 
armed  psotection  to  the  colony.  A  new  market  with  indefinite  capacities ;  a  new  source  of 
cotton ;  opposition  to  slavery  and  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  United  States ;  such 
were  the  suflicient  motives  for  England.  Prince  Leiningen  was  the  half-brother  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  Prince  Solms  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Albert,  with  whom  ho 
was  educated  at  Bonn.    Copies  of  the  correspondence  still  exist. 


of  the  previous  year.  It  was  held  by  F 
8cribe<.l  by  them  jih  a  second  paradise.  1e 
country,  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  : 
<V>lorado  and  the  great  desert  plains,  a  : 
This  wretched  mistake  was  the  ruin  of  th 
its  money  and  its  character,  and  carried 
miserable  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  180  subscribe 
families  in  the  autumn  upon  the  coast  of  Ti 
lands,  witli  I'rince  Holms  at  their  head.  1 
and  bein;;  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Indii 
with  the  Guadaloupe,  they  became  disheai 
the  good  advice  of  a  naturalist  of  the  co 
laid  out  the  present  town  of  Neu-Braunfel 

This  settlement,  receiving  aid  from  hom 
spite  of  the  prince,  who  appears  to  have 
log  cabins,  the  nonsense  of  mediaoval  co 
laughed  oat  of  the  country.  He  was  succ 
at  least  much  better  adapted  to  the  work, 
by  home  routine,  and  a  want  of  funds,  tl 
have  been  prevented. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1845,  mo: 
tion.  The  capital  which  had  been  suflici 
quale  to  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitud< 
^lany,  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  were  la 
the  flat  coast  of  the  guff,  to  the  numbei 
place,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  was  begin 
of  provisions,  and  of  the  means  of  transpc 
shelter  had  been  provided  by  the  associatio 
The  detail  is  too  horrible.  The  mass  rema 
huts,  or  tents :  the  only  food  procurable  wi 
lence. 

The  world  has  hardly  record  of  such  so 
ter  they  perished  like  sheep.  Human  nati 
became  brutea     "  Your  child  is  dying." 
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was  sufficient  to  make  all  right  Thej  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  toil  and 
hardship  of  settling  a  new  country.  They  permitted  themselves  to  be  humbugged 
by  speculators  and  adventurers ;  they  entered  into  ruinous  bargains,  and  had  not 
even  funds  enough  to  take  the  smallest  number  of  those  whom  they  had  induced 
to  ioin  them  to  the  place  of  settlement  When  money  was  most  wanted,  they 
failed  to  send  it,  either  from  mistrust  or  neglect  To  perform  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  agreement  with  Fisher,  they  induced  the  emigration  to  Texas  by  the 
most  enchanting  and  exaggerated  statements.  The  least  that  even  the  less  san- 
guine ones  expected,  was,  to  find  parrots  rocking  on  the  boughs,  and  monkeys  play- 
ins  on  the  palm-trees." 

This  condemnation  seems  to  fall  justly.  Such  was  the  unhappy  beginninjE. 
But  the  vrretchedness  is  already  forgotten.  Things  soon  mended.  The  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  other  realities  found,  were  genial  and  good,  if  not  Elysian.  Now,  after 
seven  yearn,  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  picture  of  contented  prosperity  than  we  wit- 
nessed at  Neu-Braunfcls.  A  satisfied  smile,  in  fact,  beamed  on  almost  every  Ger- 
man face  we  saw  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Olmsted  visited  other  German  colonies  besides  Neu-Braunfels.  Among 
these  was  Ccistroville,  on  the  Medina,  a  stream  that  is  *^  the  very  ideal  of  pa- 
rity, running  over  a  white  limestone  rock,  that  gives  a  peculiar  brilliancy  to 
its  emerald  waters."     We  farther  quote: 

Upon  its  bank  stands  Castrovillo— a  village  containing  a  colony  of  Alsatians,  who  are 
proud  here  to  call  themselves  Germans,  but  who  speak  French,  or  a  mixture  of  French  and' 
German.  The  cottiiges  are  scattered  prettily,  and  there  are  two  churches^the  whole  aspect 
being  as  far  from  Texvs  as  possible.  It  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  poorer  vil- 
lager of  the  upper  Rhone  valley.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  hotel,  by  M. 
Tarde,  a  two-story  house,  with  double  galleries,  and  the  best  inn  we  saw  in  the  state.  How 
delighted  and  astonished  many  a  traveler  must  have  been,  on  arriving  from  the  plains  at 
this  first  village,  to  find  not  only  his  dreams  of  white  bread,  sweetmeats  and  potatoes  real- 
ized, but  napkins,  silver  forks,  and  raddishes,  French  servants,  French  neatness,  French  fur- 
niture, delicious  French  beds,  and  the  Courtier  de»  Etats  Uni»i  and  more,  the  lively  and  en- 
tertaining bourgeoise. 

Castro ville  was  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Castro,  a  gentleman  of  Portuguese  origin,  still 
resident  in  the  town,  under  a  cok)ny-contRict  with  the  republic,  which  pissed  the  legisla- 
ture the  15th  of  February,  1812.  I'he  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Church.  Every  colonist  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  first  concern 
was  the  founding  of  the  church  edifice,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  ten  daya  after 
their  arrival,  wim  imposing  ceremonies,  by  Bishop  Odin,  of  Galveston.  By  the  contract 
with  the  colonists,  each  person  was  to  receive  a  town  lot,  and  a  piece  of  outlying  land,  as 
a  farm.  By  the  contract  with  the  state,  two  thousand  persons  were  to  be  introduced  with- 
in two  years.  An  extension  of  two  years  was  granted  in  January,  1845.  Mr.  Castro  was 
to  receive  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  half  the  whole  taken  by  the  colonists,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  alternate  sections,  with  the  state's  reserve. 

Seven  himdred  persons  came  first  in  seven  ships.  Assembling  at  San  Antonio,  the  ad- 
vance party  started,  in  a  body,  for  the  Medina,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1844.  One  board 
building  was  carried  in  carts,'  and  in  it  were  housed  the  temporary  provisions.  The  set- 
tlers built  themselves  huts  of  boughs  and  leaves,  then  set  to  work  to  make  adobes  for  the 
construction  of  more  permanent  dwellings.  Besides  their  bacon  and  meal,  paid  hunters 
provided  abundant  supplies  of  game,  and  within  a  fortnight  a  common  earden,  a  church, 
and  civil  officers,  chosen  by  ballot,  were  in  being,  and  the  colony  was  fully  inaugurated. 
After  struggling  with  some  difficulties,  it  is  now  a  decided  success.  The  village  itself 
contains  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  farms  of  the  neighborhood  several  bun- 
dled more. 

Leaving  it,  we  ascended  a  high  hill,  and  rode  for  fifteen  miles  through  a  more  elevated 
and  broken  country,  whose  beauty  is  greatly  increased  by  frequent  groves  of  live-oak,  elm, 
and  hackberry.  1  have  never  seen  more  charming  landscapes  than  some  of  the  openings 
here  presented.  In  the  elements  of  turf  and  foliau;e,  and  their  disposition,  no  English 
park-scenery  could  surpass  them.  Beyond  Castroville,  there  are  two  small  villages,  set- 
tlements of  German  colonists,  mostly  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine;  one,  Quihi,  upon 
the  Quihi  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Seco;  the  other,  Dhanis,  upon  the  Seco  itself. 

We  stopped  a  night  at  Quihi.  It  is  a  scattering  villnge  of  ten  or  twelve  habitations, one 
of  them  a  substantial  stone  farm  house,  the  others  very  picturesque,  bigh-eabled,  thatch- 
roofed,  dormer-windowed,  whitewashed  cottages,  usually  artistically  placed  in  the  shadA 


....v..  K/.vr«»u}  K.f!^^-^i  tiiiin.}  uubboi}  ^iic«s»tj}  miu  cr 

This  was  a  second  colony  of  Mr.  Castro,  est 

have  done  little  else  than  point  out  the  npot  and 

>  their  first  year,  they  told  us,  they  suffered  great 

and  having  no  means  of  purchasing  food  except  I 
thei*e  was  then  a  niilitairv  station  in  the  viciuit 
employment  in  collecting  forage.     They  arrive 
nr>t  having  had  time  to  make  sufficient  fences, 
The  second  rear  their  crop  was  destroyed  bv  a  1 
for  the  most  part  during  two  years.     Rattlewa 
meat,  and  were  regularly  hunted  for  as  game, 
many  small  children  whose  parents  were  unnbl 
formed  a  chief  article  of  subsistence.    Since  tli 
prosperous  iu  all  re.^pects.     On  their  arrival  hei 
colonists  was  not  worth  twenty  dollars;  now  the 
eight  hundred  dollars.     It  consists  mainly  in  c 
what  annoyed  by  Indians.    The  colonists  had 
doubtless,  because,  since  their  first  gtru^^gles,  th< 

*  Cows  were  milked,  I  observed,  at  every  house,  i 

tables  was  cultivated  in  their  gardens. 

The  women  of  the  settlement,  by  the  absoh 
rendered,  it  seemed  to  us,  very  coarse  and  masci 
of  men,  such  as  digging  and  herding  cattle,  wei 

i  them^assoa  wild  looking  mustang  on  theprairi 

iu  search  of  her  cows,  without  saddle  or  bridle. 
yet,  for  many  years,  barbarous  and  deplorable. 

!  This  is  the  last  of  the  organized  colonies  of 

\  We  w^re  strongly  impressed  with  the  actual  resi 

could  be  pronounced  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  m 
and  the  severest  reverses  in  execution.     In  the  1 
backed  by  completely  adequate  capital,  there  is 
to  believe  that  the  general  plan  would  hare  be< 

'*  party  concerned,  but  would  have  ranked  as,  in  t 

of  experience,  inaugurating  almost  a  new  era  1 

p '  similar  plan  is  destined  to  be  adopted  for  settling 

the  vast  territorial  regions  that  still  are  awaiting 
strumentality,  emigration  may  be  elevated  from 
worthy  institution.  For  the  trial,  Texas  yet  off 
the  Republic.    She  is  accessible  with  the  greate 


t 
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Santa  Anna  reached  Hnrrisbur};, 
site  of  Houston.  HoubIod  with  hi 
Buffalo  Bujon,  nai  took  a  positioi 
Jacinto.     Santa  Anna,  having 


)n  Buffiilo  Bayou,  aix  miles  below  the 
.  men  retired  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Itiver  Siiu 
<:ht  of  the  Texans,  took  up  his  po- 


siUoQ  near  the  baok  of  the  Bajf  of  San  Jacinto,  about  three  fourths  of  a 


gorilghlarUpmllM 

mile  from  the  Texan  camp,  where  be  secured  h[»  left  bj  a  fortification  about 
fire  feet  hi;rb.  conslmclcd  of  packs  nnd  baggage,  while  his  right  extended  to 
a  skirt  of  timber  near  the  banks  of  the  bay.  On  the  20th  fome  skirmishing 
took  place,  by  an  advance  under  Col.  Sherman,  but  both  parties  retired  to 
the'iT  encampments. 


Col  Sherman  formpd  the  left  wing,  Gen.  Houston  and  0>1.  ISnrlrsim,  tlie  center, 
and  fniir  ciimpnninfi  of  infuntrj,  under  CuL  iMillitnl,  ansbiined  tlio  artillery,  under 
('ol.  Hockley,  on  the  right;  the  caTnlry,  under  Col.  M.  It.  Lnmiir,  on  the  extreme 
ri^ht,  CfimpfeCed  the  Teinn  line.  The  two  aruiiea  were  now  drawn  up  in  eumplete 
«^cr.  Some  accoiinta  stale  the  Mexican  force  to  have  been  eiyhUen  hundred  mtit, 
wbile  that  of  the  TeiiinR  wan  but  leren  hundred. 

Tlin  Tuxnns.  being  aniiiewhnt  masked  by  the  timber,  mnrdied  niong  a  flight  de- 
pre*<iion  or  rallev  in  frnnt  of  the  Mexican  camp.  The  deciHire  moment  had  now 
arrived.  The  e'h/irae  van  onlered,  and  the  war  cry  nmn-M—"  Hfmeii.ber  the 
Alamo  '."  When  these  word'  reached  the  earn  of  the  sidilieni.  a  wild  nlioiit  went 
■p  from  the  entire  annv,  "the  Ai.amo!"  "the  Ai.ako!"  as  thev  movpd  forward 
•n  the  fue.  When  within  about  GOU  jtai^  the  Mexirnnx  onened  thrir  (ire,  and 
dicebsTged  some  five  rounds  before  a  single  shot  whs  returned:  bat  Gring  toohi^ 


pleud  for  mercy,  crying  '*JI/Js  no  Alamo  f' 
400  Mexicans  were  inclosed  bv  the  army ; 
bcilired  f«»r  tSeir  lives.     The  lexans  who  fi 
— stopping  to  ci'^anse  their  rifles;  but  the 
ruKhcd  upon  them — beatin;^  their  brains  ou 
ofBcors  could  not  control  their  men,  and  wl 
and  **  Kem<jmV)er  Fannin!  "  were  heard,  tl 
Rtraint     Many  of  the  Mexicans  sought  to 
they  were  lired  upon  and  nearly  all  ot*  thei 
report,  630  Mexicans  were  left  dead  upon  t 
morass  and  bayous;  280  were  wounded, 
among  whom  was  Santa  Anna,  the  comma 
escaped.     The  Texan  loss  was  two  killed  a 
afterward  died. 

The  battle  ground  of  San  Jacinto  is  si 
Lynchburg  Hotel,  at  the  steamboat  landii 
Kiver  San  Jacinto,  at  its  junction  with  the  '. 
200  yards  wide,  and  the  ferry  across  to  the 
intended  to  cross  in  order  to  accomplish  t 
Sabine"  by  the  first  of  May,  as  he  gave  oa 
against  the  Tcxans.  The  hotel  here,  kept 
ton,  15  from  Harrisburg,  and  50  from  Galv 

After  Santa  Anna  had  burnt  Harrisburg 
he  proceeded  on  toward  the  Sabine.  Previc 
at  Lynchburg,  he  learnt  from  his  spies  thai 
New  Washington,  at  Col.  Morgan's  residen 
fore,  led  the  ^rry  a  mile  or  two  to  the  lefl 
this  place,  that  President  Burnet,  his  famili 
As  it  was,  he  captured  all  Col.  Morjran's  s 
The  colonel  himself  was  absent,  being  in  < 
near  Galveston.  He  had  several  stores  a 
agents,  in  which  there  was  a  largo  quanti 
dise.  Finding  such  superior  accommodat 
Anna  and  his  men  tarried  here  several  day 
which  the  colonel's  stores  afforded.      Th: 
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ordered  to  stop.  He  wu  diagnised  as  a  oountiyman,  Rnd  aurrendered  liimscir  a» 
*  oommon  •oldier.  Sjlveater,  hoiirever,  suspected  hioi  to  be  qd  officer  from  the 
diamond  breastpin  on  trie  flne  linen  shirt  which  he  wore  under  his  rustic  dress.  He 
ordered  him  to  get  behind  him  on  his  bor.ie,  and  then  rode  with  his  prisoner  to 
'a  ciMp.    lie  kneff  not  his  rank  till  be  was  passing  the  Mexican  prisoners, 


when  the;  exclaimed,  aa  the;  lifted  their  cups,  "£j  Preaidcntel"  Santa  Anna, 
beinx  thus  discovered,  benfied  to  be  taken  immeiiintely  to  Gen.  Ilounton.  On 
cnmin;:  into  his  presence,  be  found  Houston  wuundcil,  Bitting  on  the  grouml  and 
reclining  ajsiinst  n  tree  Dropping  on  his  knee,  he  kissed  Houston's  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, tluit  he  wna  liorn  to  no  i^ummon  destin;,  for  be  had  conquered  "  the  Na- 
poltonof  the  Sovlh!" 

The  21st  of  April  ts  celebrated  annually,  on  I[ouston's  camp  ground,  b;  tnilita- 
rf  companies  from  fialveston,  flouston,  and  other  places :  orations  are  delivered  and 
Uie  day  honored  somewhiLt  in  4th  of  July  stvle.  Across  the  bayou  from  the  camp 
ground  is  the  residence  of  Gen.  hormzo  de  ^evalla,  who  espoused  the  Texan  cause 
durinir  their  strugples  for  independence.  At  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  pemons 
friendly  to  the  Mexicans,  or  "toria,"  as  they  were  called,  assembled  on  an  elcva- 
tinn  n  short  distance  east  of  tlie  Lynchburg  Hotel,  and  from  this  spot,  since  called 
'Tory  Hill,"  the  conflict  between  the  contending  parties  wna  easily  seen.  The 
bodies  of  the  Mexican  soldiers  were  left  unburied,  and  the  efilavia  from  their  re- 
mains tainted  the  atmonphere  for  some  time  aherward.  The  hogs,  it  is  said,  fed 
on  the  bones  of  the  "lain.  The  house  of  Ei-President  Burnet  is  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  tlie  hotel.  The  MethodJHls  have  commenced  holding  their  camp 
meetings  in  the  grove  on  Houston's  camp  ground,  being  very  convenient  of  nccesni 
Part  of  the  i;ronnil  is  used  as  a  cemcterv,  and  some  tfty  interments  have  been 
made.  Seven  «f  thp  Tesnns,  who  were  killed  or  died  of  ttieir  wounds,  are  interred 
bere  side  by  Hide.  The  first  of  the  following  insoriptions  is  in  memory  of  ayoui^g 
man  who  fell  in  (he  battle: 
8a«nil  to  tha  memoi?  of  B(xiiu:n  Rick  Bkiohim,  uia  of  Hi^or  A.  sod  EUw  8.  Brig- 
-  bam,  who  dDparted  Ibia  lir<  April  SI,  1838,  aged  21  /earl. 


,  . .  V ■•. '  XT  •  diui  1  <<-y  •/  v/(iii  ill ,   ft  tt«(t?,  ji  uf^n 

2l8t,  ThoH.  Green,  CUrk  M.  Harmon.  T.  J.  Kob 
Willis  Collinjs,  Bcnj.  M'CuIloch,  Richardson  Scu 
Qrren,  J<»hn  Ferrill,  Jt»s.  Floytl,  Alfred  Denton, 
well,  R5Mi:>te(l  bj  the  following  regulars  Irtan  (h 
Campbell,  Millcnnnn,  Gainer,  Cumberland,  of  T 
Legg,  of  Turncr*»  eompBuy. 

dtva/rif  Corp9 — Mirabeau  B.  Lnmnr,  command 
liout.,  Wui.  linrncs!*,  2d  lieut.;  W.  11.  Smith,  c 
fiecrett?,  A.  Allsbury,  W.  B.  Sweeney,  Bonj.  F. 
W.  Heaves,  E.  R.  Rainwater,  J.  D.  Klliott,  J.  P 
J.  N»0h,  Isaac  W.  Bonton,  Jacob  Danc:in,  J.  A 
Pierce,  W.  King,  Thos.  Blnckwell,  Goodwin,  J. 
Jobniton,  J.  W.  Williamiion,  Wilnon  C.  Brown,  J. 
Jiif.  Donthfllt,  John  Cj:rj)Ciilcr,  Wm.  Tiiylor,  . 
Tuwn^eud,  Jas.  Shaw,  Wui.  D.  Redd,  Clopptr,  P 

UKGULAR 

Lieut.  C<il    ilonry  Millard,  oomrannding  ;  Ctpt 
COMPAVY  A — Andrew   Brie^coe,  cjipt.;  Miirliu   1 
lient.:  Lyman  F.  Rounds,  Ixt  scrgt.;  David  G.  N« 
Chas.  A.  Ford,  4lh  sergt.;  Richarddun,  lit  corp.; 
F lores,  musician. 

Prtvntfs — Brutf,  Bubco,  Benton,  II.  P.  Browstc 
Parley,  GHevoj",  Warner,  Henderson,  Lnng,  L 
Marsh,  Morton.  O'Nei!.  Pierce,  Patton,  Hheinhar 
3d,  Sullivan,  Saunders,  Swain,  Tindall,  Isl,  TayU 

VOLUKTKEl 

Company  B — A.  Turner,  cnpt.;  W.  Millen,  1st 
Slcwurt,  »Swearinger,  surgts.;  Robert  Mooro,  Thos, 

Privnt*;* — liernard,  Br(>wniiig,  Bissott,  Belden,  ( 
Keeland,  Nirl.n*,  Pasohnl,  Pliillips,  Smith,  Ut.Sm 
rymplo,  Eldrid^e,  Edson,  Ludu.^,  Lind,  Minuctt, 
Sigmnn,  Tyler,  Wood,  Wardryfki. 

Company  B — A.  R.  Romans,  eupt.;  Nicholas  Da 
•ll,  S.  Ij.  Wheeler,  sergeants;  A.  Taylor,  J.  D.  E 
oorporals. 

Privates — Angell,  Q.  Brown,  Jos.  Barstow,  J.  B. 
])ixon,  Wm.  Duuhar,  11.  Uoman,  J.  M.  Jett,  Stev 
Lewis,  J.  B.  W.  M'Farlauo,  A.  M'i^lea,  H.  Miller, 
dale,  J.  Viualcr,  C.  W.  Waldron,  F.  P.  Williams 
Owenby.  • 
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FIBST  BIOIMBNT  TKXAX  TOLUIITIEBS. 

Edward  Barleson,  eolonel ;  Alex.  Somenrille,  iieut.  oolonel ;  Jm.  W.  Tinslejr,  adjatant ; 
Cleveland,  sergt.  major. 

CoMPAKT  A — Wm.  Wood,  oapt.;  S.  B.  Raymond,  2d  Iieut.;  J.  C.  Allison,  Jas.  A.  Sylrei- 
tor,  0.  T.  Brown,  Nathaniel  Peck,  sergeants. 

Private* — Irwin  Armstrong,  W.  H.  Bdrryhill,  Uriah  Blae,  Seym  Bottsford,  Luke  W. 
Bust,  James  Cumbo,  Elijah  V.  Dale,  Abner  0.  Davis,  Jacob  Eiler,  Simon  P.  Ford,  Garner, 
G.  A.  Qiddings,  Jas.  Greenwood,  Wm.  Griffin,  W.  C.  Hays,  T.  A.  Haskin,  Robert  Howollp 
Wm.  Lockridge,  J.  D.  Loderback,  Edward  Miles,  Benj.  Osborne,  J.  R.  Pinohback,  Joseph 
Rhodes,  John  W.  Rial,  Ralph  E.  Sevey,  Manasseh  Sevey,  Ed.  W.  Taylor,  John  Viven,  Geo. 
Waters,  Jas.  Welsh,  Es.  Westgate,  Walker  Winn. 

Company  C — Jesse  Billingsly,  capt.;  Mioah  Andrews,  1st  Iieut.;  Jas.  A.  Craft,  2d  Iieut.; 
Russel  B.  Craft,  Wm.  H.  Magill,  Campbell  Taylor,  sergeants. 

Private* — L.  S.  Cunningham,  John  Herron,  Preston  Conly,  Jackson  Berry,  Jefferson  Bar- 
ton, Domry  Pace,  John  w.  Bunton,  Wm.  Criswell,  Sam.  M'Clelland,  Lemuel  Blakely,  Geo. 
Self,  Thos.  Davy,  Jacob  Standerford,  Wayne  Barton,  Sampson  Connell,  Calvin  Gage,  Mar- 
tin Walker,  Gern  E.  Brown,  Log.  Vanderveor,  Wash.  Anderson,  Wm.  Standerford,  Wm. 
Simmons,  Geo.  Green,  Geo.  P.  Erath,  T.  M.  Dennis,  Jas.  R.  Pace,  John  Uobson,  Lewis 
Goodwin,  Jos.  Garwood,  Willis  Avery,  Jesse  Halderman,  Chas.  Williams,  Aaron  Burleson, 
R.  M.  CravenSp  Walker  Wilson,  Prior  Holden,  Thos.  A.  Mays,  A.  M.  H.  Smith,  Jas.  Curtis, 
y.  M.  Rain,  Robert  Hood,  Dugald  M'Lean,  Thos.  A.  Graves. 

CoiiPANY  D — Mosely  Baker,  eapt.;  J.  P.  Borden,  1st  Iieut.;  John  Pettus,  2d  Heut.;  Jos. 
Baker,  E.  C.  Pottus,  M.  A.  Bryan,  sergeants ;  Jas.  Bell,  Jas.  Friel,  J.  L.  Uill,  corporals. 

Private* — 0.  D.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Alexander,  John  Beachom,  T.  H.  Ben,S.  R.  Bostick,  P. 
P.  Borden,  J.  Carter,  Samuel  Davis,  G.  W.  Davis,  J.  R.  Foster,  A.  Greenlaw,  Fowler,  llugh 
Fraxier,  Wm.  Isboll,  R.  Kleburg,  Mat.  Kuykendall,  Rob.  Moore,  Jos.  McCrabb,  Louis  Bor- 
der, V.  W.  Swearengen,  Jos.  Vermilion,  I.  E.  Watkins,  A.  W.  Wolsey.  W.  R.  Williams, 
Ellison  York,  Patrick  U«her,  J.  S.  Menifee.  Paul  Scarborough,  John  Flick,  J.  H.  Money, 
Weppler,  John  Marshall,  Wm.  Bernbcck,  Millett,  Philip  Stroth,  Andreas  Voyel,  Nicholas 
PecK,  Wm.  Hawkins,  J.  Duncan,  Geo.  Sutherland,  Thos.  Gay,  Jos.  Miller,  G.  W.  Gardner, 
Wm.  Mock,  S.  II.  Isbel,  Jas.  Tarlton,  Allen  Ingraham  ;  McUenry  Winburn,  W.  R.  Jack- 
sun,  D.  D.  D.  Baker,  officers  belonging  to  the  regular  service. 

Company  K — R.  J.  Culder,  capt.;  J.  Sharper,  1st  licut.;  M.  A.  Bingham,  1st  sergt. 

Privoten — B.  Brigham,  J.  Conner,  F.  S.  Cooke,  T.  Cooke,  S.  Conner,  G.  J.  Johnstone, 
Granville  Mills,  Elias  Baker,  H.  Dibble,  T.  M.  Fowler,  H.  Fields,  B.  C.  Franklin,  J.  Green, 
W.  C.  Uogg,  J.  Hall,  E.  B.  Halstead,  J.  W.  Hassell,  W.  Lambert,  B.  Mims,  W.  Muir,  P. 
D.  M'Neil,  C.  Malone,  J.  Plunkett,  W.  P.  Reese,  C.  K.  Reese,  J.  A.  Spioer,  H.  Stonfer,  J. 
Threndgil,  W.  P.  Scott,  R.  Crawford,  S.  B.  Mitchell,  B.  F.  Fitch,  W.  W.  Grant,  J.  S.  Ed- 
gar, J.  Smith,  T.  D.  Owen,  W.  Hale,  A.  G.  Butts,  D.  Dedrick,  C.  Forrister,  W.  K.  Den- 
ham. 

Company  F — Wm.  J.  E.  Heard,  capt.:  William  Eastland,  1st  Iieut.;  Eli  Mercer,  Wilson 
Lightfout,  sergtd.;  Alfred  Kelso,  Elijah  Mercer,  corporals. 

Private* — Rob.  M'Laughlin,  Leroy  Wilkinson,  Wm.  Lightfoot,  Dan.  Miller,  Jesse  Rob- 
inson, Juiiiah  Ungans,  John  M'Crab,  Maxwell  Steel,  John  Bigley,  Hugh  M'Kensie,  Joseph 
Klingor,  John  Ilalliet,  J.  Robinson,  D.  Dunham,  Wm.  Passe,  Jas.  S.  Lester,  Phillilla  Brad- 
Ing,  Christian  Winner,  Jas.  Nelson,  John  Tumlinson,  F.  Brockfield,  Chas.  M.  Henry,  Jaa. 
Byrd,  Nath'l  Reid,  Andrew  Sennatt,  P.  B.  O'Conner,  Thos.  Ryons,  John  Lewis,  Jos.  High- 
land, Leander  Reason,  S.  T.  Foley,  Allen  Jones,  Thos.  Adams,  Mitchell  Putnam,  T.  M. 
Uardiman,  Chas.  Thompson,  Wm.  Waters. 

Company  H — Wm.  W.  Hill,  capt.  (sick),  commanded  by  R.  Stephenson ;  H.  H.  Swisher,  lit 
Iieut.;  C.  Raney.  A.  R.  Stevens,  rf,  H.  Miller,  sergeants. 

Private* — E.  Whitesides,  J.  8.  Stump,  J.  M.  Swisher,  Moses  Davis,  John  Lyford,  John 
Tom,  Nicholas  Crunk,  Lewis  Clemins,  Wm.  Hawkins,  J.  W.  Cannon,  James  Farmer,  R. 
Bowen,  A.  Lesassiem,  W.  K.  Dallas,  M.  B.  Gray,  Jas.  Gray,  B.  Doolittle,  John  Graham, 
Jaa.  M.  Hill,  J.  Ingraham,  John  Gafford,  N.  Mitchell,  David  Korneky,  Qeo.  Petty,  James 
Everett,  Prosper  Hope,  J.  Powell,  Matthew  Dunn,  J.  D.  Jennings,  John  C.  Huut,  Jaoob 
Groce,  F.  B.  Gentry,  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  A.  Dillard,  F.  K.  Henderson,  Uriah  Saunders,  John 
Oraddiok,  J.  Lawrence,  A.  Caruthers,  Daniel  McKay. 

8BC0ND   BBOIMBNT    TBXAX  yOLONTBBBa. 

Sidney  Sherman,  colonel ;  Jos.  L.  Bennett,  Iieut.  col.;  Lysander  Wells,  major;  Edw.  B. 
Wood,  adjutant;  Bennett  McNelly,  sergeant  major. 

FiBHT  Company — Uayden  Arnold,  oapt.;  R.  W.  Smith,  1st  Iieut.;  Isaac  Edwards,  2d 
Iieut. 

Privtttem — Sam.  Leiper,  Peter  W.  Holmes,  W.  P.  Kincannon,  Dan.  Doubt,  John  Moss,  8. 
B.  Hamilton,  David  Rusk,  W.  F.Williams,  J.  W.  MoHorse,  H.  Malena,  Alexin,  .John  Har- 
vey, M.  G.  Wbitaker,  John  Yancy,  8.  Yarbrough,  Thos.  G.  Box,  Nelson  Box,  G.  R.  Mer- 
eer,  Wm.  Nabors,  Wm.  T.  Saddler,  Jas.  Mitehell,  Jas.  E.  Box,  Sam.  Phillips,  John  B.  Tr*- 
B«y,  Levy  Perch,  Crawf  Grigsby,  John  MoOoy,  Dioklng  Parker,  Jmso  Walling,  J.  W.  Car^ 
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sergeants  ;  G.  L.  Bledsoe,  corporal. 

Privatet — Jas.  Bradley,  J.  C.  Bojd,  Robt.  Ca 
St.  Clair  Palton,  Claiborn  Rector,  Phincas  Ri] 
loaghby,  Q.  Wright,  M.  B.  Atkison,  Holden  De 
B.  Gallaher,  Jas.  Hall,  S.  Phillips,  Thos.  McOa 
Curtis,  J.  B.  Grice,  Nat.  Hager,  B.  F.  Cage,  J. 
D.  KenyoD,  G.  W.  Lewis,  J.  Pickeriag,  Jas.  Ila 
lor,  Thos.  F.  Coney,  A.  Lewis,  W.  P.  Lane,  E. 


Thos.  H.  M'Intire,  capt.j  John  P.  Gill,  1st  lie 

ler,  John  Wilkinson,  sergts.;  E.  G.  Coflfman,  cor 

Frivate§ — Wm.  Boyle,  Beig.  Bencroft,  Geo.  Bi 

iant,  J.  Campbell,  Cooper,  T.  Davis,  Oscar  Fa 

H'Curdy,  David  Oden,  G.  W.  Pentioost,  S.  W.  ] 

*  Chevis,  1st,  John   Chevis,  2d,  Tlios.  Cox,  Cyrut 

IiMte  Maiden,  F.  Wilkinson. 

James  Galsaspy,  capt.;  Wm.  Finch,  1st  Heat.; 
ji  Ist  sergt. 

Private§ — John  Sayres,  F.  B.  Lasiter,  M.  K 
Montgomery,  T.  F.  Johnson,  Hei.  Harris,W.  F 
Montgomery,  A.  Lolison,  E.  M'Millan,  S.  Dalin 
Willis  L.  Ellis,  Jas.  Walker,  Alphonio  Steel,  Be 
son,  J.  C.  White,  Rob.  Henry,  Elijah  VoUn,  G. 

*?  B.  Bryant,  capt.;  John  C.  Hales,  1st  lient.;  A. 

■!  PnvaU$ — Wm.  Earle,  J.  S.   P.  Irven,  Sim.  R 

i  Russell,  L.  H.  White,  A.  M'Keniie,  A.  Cobble,  2 

J.  R.  Johnson,  Wm.  Pate,  B.  Lindsay,  Jas.  Clai 

';  Wm.  Kimbo,  capt.;  James  Rowe,  Ist  lieut;  J( 

sergeants. 
T-  Frivate§ — D.  Brown,  Wm.  Bateman,  J.  A.  Cha 

\  Joshua  Clelens,  W.  H.  Davis,  S.  Holeman,  H.  Hi 

^  B.  H.  M'Gary,  Thos.  Maxwell,  A.  G.  M'Gowan, 

Lewis  Wilworth,  R.  Stevenson,  G.  W.  Jones,  W. 

Hotphkiss,  Thos.  M.  Hughes,  A.  Bufflngton,  Jas 

Juan  N.  Seguin,  capt.;  Manuel  Flores,  Antoni 
bro  Rodridge,  corporals. 

Privntf — Antonio  Cms,  Jose  Maria  Mocha,  ] 
Curvis,  Antonio  Cueves,  Simon  Anoola,  Manue 
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to  the  water's  ed^e,  Ate  thickly  aet  with  forest  trees,  hsriag  their  branchea 
tovered  with  pendant  mosa,  A  BtrikiDg  scene  is  presentea  at  night,  whan 
Ihe  steamboat  steers  her  way,  as  it  were,  through  iha  forest,  with  torchlighta 
OQ  both  sides. 


Klght  Scene  on  Baffala  Bat/ott. 

Bmmngvillf,  the  county  seat  of  Cumeron  county,  ta  situuted  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  50  miles  by  the  coarse  of  the  river  from  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  and  326  S.  from  Austin.  It  is  a  flourishing  place  and  has  con- 
•iderable  commerce  with  the  river  towns.  It  lies  opposite  Matamoras,  in 
Mexico.  Brazos  Suntingo  is  the  shipping  point.  The  place  reueived  ite 
DBme  from  Maj.  Brown,  who  was  mortallv  wounded  in  the  defense  of  the 
fort  here,  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  184ti. 

After  the  terms  of  annexat'vin  were  accepted  (July  4,  1845),  Gen.  Tayloi 
was  ordered  Ui  western  Texas.  At  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  he  estab* 
{ished  his  camp  at  Corpus  Cbristi,  then  the  furthest  point  west  to  which  the 
Texan  population  had  extended.  In  Jan.,  1846,  he  was  ordered  to  march 
through  the  uninhabited  region  between  the  Nueces  and  Kio  Grande,  and 
lake  possession  of  Point  Isabel  and  the  points  opposite  Matamoras  and  Mier. 
This  Was  accomplished,  some  skirmishes  ensned,  and  several  being  killed 
soon  brought  on  open  and  avowed  hostilities  between  the  two  nations.  The 
'oUowing  narratire  of  the  battles  which  ensued,  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la 
Palraa,  is  from  "  Howe's  Achievements  of  Americans,"  and  a  especially  val- 
nable  from  giving  the  first  experience  of  a  soldier  in  the  business  of  war : 

Throwing  a  Rarrinon  into  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamnraa,  Gen.  Taylor,  nn  the 
Int  of  May,  broke  up  the  camp  and  started  with  the  whole  nrniy  for  Point  Isabel, 
n  brini;  up  a  Inr^e  depot  of  provisions  to  the  fort;  we  arrived  there  the  sueeeeding 


(breniion,  and  were  ■*tt  to  work  buildin;:  intrenchm 

On  the  7th,  tlie  uniiv  apt  out  on  its  return  t"  Vtyet  Brown,  and  aftir  proceerlin^ 
ibout  seven  mites,  we  encamped  bcriide  a  pmd,  wh^re  the  inusquiloes  were  so 

Identy  that  we  conid  not  slnep.  The  next  momins  we  resumed  nur  march,  cnlcu- 
ntine.to  get  tltrou;:h  if  niilhing  preeeaUd ;  hut  about  noon,  the  drajroons  broajEhl 
iatolligvnce  tbat  the  eneny  w«i»  in  lorue  in  froit  - ''  Now  we'll  ham.  it,  boyal ' 


end  by  a  swamp.  Their  whole  line  wns  about 
field  pieces  and  about  six  thousand  men.  It  w 
Mexicans  on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  little  armj.  Our  i 
causes,  had  not  over  one  half  of  the  usual  nn 
the  day  of  battle  in  a  miserably  weak  condi 
loDf^edi  '*  B/'  bad  only  sixteen  bayonets.  We 
bered,  officers  and  all,  but  a  little  over  twenty- 
self-reliance  among  them  thnt  seemed  to  au^ur 

Qen.  Taylor,  for  simple  hard  fighting,  Wiis  ai 
of  tactics,  rarely  put  any  military  evolution  in 
of  the  army  like  Worth  and  Scott     In  this  I 
Ringgold's  and  Duncan's — of  four  pieces  each 
under  the  command  of  Lieut  Churchill,  and 
artillery.     The  eighteen-pounders  were  on  thi 
near  the  center  of  our  line;  1  was  on  the  extrei 
guns  were  each  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen.     A 
as  we  were  coming  into  position  his  coolness  \i 
oxen  amusing.     "  Go  along,  buck  I "  he  said,  "  i 
make  good  beef."     When  all  was  ready,  both 
minutes,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  begin 
time,  i  did  not  see  a  single  man  of  the  enemy  i 

We  remained  quiet  with  two  exceptions;  Ge 
from  left  to  right  at  a  slow  pace,  with  his  right 
as  he  passed  each  regiment,  he  spoke  words  of 
he  saia  to  the  others-,  but  when  he  came  up  to  ^ 
at  us ;  1  suppose,  to  see  what  effect  the  circumsl 
upon  us,  and,  as  he  gased,  he  said:  ^^The  bayo: 
tie  thing !"  The  other  occasion  was  that  of 
volunteered  to  gallop  along  the  enemy's  line,  i 
their  guns ;  and  so  close  did  he  go  that  he  mig 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  enemy,  doubtless  thii 
to  make,  rode  out  to  meet  him ;  Blake,  howevei 
on,  and  then  returned  and  reported  to  Taylor. 

Thus  stood  those  twd  belligerent  armies,  fiic< 
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spired  so  profuBely  as  to  wet  through  all  my  thick  woolen  clothing,  and  when  I  had 
got  cool|  1  wa8  as  sore  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  all  over  with  a  club.  When  the 
battle  commences^  the  feelings  undergo  a  change.  Reader,  did  you  ever  see 
your  house  on  fire?  if  so,  it  wns  then  you  rushed  into  great  danger;  it  was  then 
YOU  went  over  places,  climbed  up  walls,  lifted  heavy  loads,  which  you  never  could 
nave  done  in  your  cooler  moments ;  you  then  have  experienced  some  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  soldier  in  battle.  I  always  knew  my  danger — that  at  any  moment  I  was 
liable  to  be  killed,  yet  such  was  my  excitement  that  I  never  fully  realized  it  All 
men  are  not  alike ;  some  are  cool ;  some  are  perfectly  wild  or  crazy;  others  are  so 
prostrated  by  fear  that  they  are  completel;^  unnerved — an  awful  sinking  and  re- 
laxation of  all  their  energies  takes  place,  pitiable  to  behold ;  they  tremble  like  an 
aspen,  slink  into  ditches  and  covert  places,  cry  like  children,  and  are  totally  in- 
sensible to  shame* — dead  to  every  emotion  but  the  overwhelming  fear  of  instant 
death.     We  had  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  -such  in  our  army.  • 

As  the  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  coolness  of  our 
nen  ;  there  they  stood,  chewing  bits  of  biscuit,  and  talking  about  the  Mexicans — soma 
wondering  if  they  would  fight;  others  allowing  that  they  would,  and  like  demons,  etc.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  happened  to  be  looking  toward  their  right- 
wing  when  suddenly  a  white  curl  of  smoke  pprang  up  there  from  one  of  their  guns,  and 
then  I  saw  the  dust  fly  some  distance  in  front  where  the  ball  struck.  Instantly  another, 
and  then  another  rich  curl  of  smoke  arose,  succeeded  by  a  booming  sound,  and  the  shot 
came  crashing  toward  .us.  The  enemy  fired  very  rnpidly,  and  their  balls  knocked  the  dust 
about  us  in  ail  directions — some  wont  over  our  heads,  others  struck  the  ground  in  front  and 
bounded  away. 

Our  batteries  now  went  to  work,  and  poured  in  upon  them  a  perfect  storm  of  iron ;  Lieut. 
Churchill  and  his  men  began  with  their  eighteen -pounders,  and  when  the  first  was  fired,  it 
made  such  a  loud  report  that  our  men  gave  a  spontaneous  shout,  which  seemed  to  inspire 
ns  with  renewed  confidence.  I  could  hcnrevcry  word  the  lieutenant  said  to  his  men.  Woen 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  he  watched  the  ball,  saying,  **  Too  high,  men  ;  try  another !  " — **  too 
low,  men;  try  again — the  third  time  is  the  charm  I  "•  The  third  shot  was  fired,  and  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  the  dreadful  effect  of  that  and  the  following  shots.  **  That's  it,  my 
boys !  "  shouted  Churchill,  jumping  up  about  two  feet;  **  you  have  them  now !  keep  her  at 
that!"  and  so  they  did,  and  every  shot  tore  complete  lanes  right  through  the  enemy  s  lines; 
but  they  stood  it  manfully.  The  full  chorus  of  battle  now  raged  ;  twenty-three  pieces  of 
artillery  belched  forth  their  iron  hail. 

We  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in  the  grass  to  avoid  the  shot ;  this  pnsiled  the  enemy,  and 
they  could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  us,  making  our  loss  very  small.  Many  wera 
the  narrow  escapes ;  one  ball  came  within  six  inches  of  my  left  side.  The  force  of  the 
ahot  was  tremendous;  a  horse's  body  was  no  obstacle  at  all ;  a  man's  leg  was  a  mere  pipe 
stem.  I  watched  the  shot  as  it  struck  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  it  was  astonishing  now 
the  dust  flew.  In  about  an  hour,  the  grass  caught  on  fire,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  shut 
out  the  opposing  armies  from  view.  We  had  not  as  yet  lost  a  man  from  our  regiment.  In 
the  obscurity,  the  enemy  changed  their  line,  and  the  eighteen-ponnders,  supported  by  our 
regiment,  took  a  new  position  on  a  little  rise  of  ground.  As  we  moved  on  to  the  spot,  a 
eix-ponnd  shot  carried  away  the  lower  jaw  of  Capt.  Page,  and  then  took  off  a  man's  head 
on  the  right,  as  clean  as  if  with  a  knife.  The  blood  of  poor  Page  was  the  first  blood  I 
saw ;  he  was  knocked  down  in  the  grass,  and  as  he  endeavored  to  raise  himself,  he  pre- 
sented such  a  ghastly  spectacle  that  a  sickly,  fainting  sensation  came  over  me,  and  the 
memory  of  that  sight  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my  dying  day.  A  little  later,  Miyor  Ring- 
gold was  mortally  wounded  at  his  battery  ;  I  saw  him  just  alter  it.  The  shot  had  torn 
away  a  portion  of  th#  flesh  of  his  thighs:  its  force  was  tremendous,  cutting  off  both  his 
pii^tols  at  the  locks,  and  also  the  withers  of  his  horse — a  splendid  steed  which  was  killed  tc 
relieve  him  of  his  misery.  The  enemy  tried  hard,  but  without  avail,  to  hit  our  eighteen- 
pounders.  The  battle  continued  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  We  bivouacked  where 
we  were,  and  laid  on  our  arms ;  wo  slept,  however,  but  little,  thinking  we  might  be  attacked 
in  oar  sleep. 

The  enemy  had  been  very  severely  handled,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  our  artillery.  The 
gunners  went  into  it  more  like  butchers  than  military  men  ;  each  stripped  off  his  coat,  rolled 
«p  bis  sleeves,  and  tied  his  suspenders  around  liis  waist ;  they  all  wore  red  flannel  shirts,  and, 
therefore,  were  in  uniform.  To  see  them  limbering  and  unlimboring,  firing  a  few  shots, 
then  dashing  through  the  smoke,  and  then  to  fire  again  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  partly 
hid  from  view  by  dense  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  with  their  dark-red  shirts  and  naked  arms, 
yelling  at  every  shot  they  made,  reminded  me  of  a  band  of  demons  rather  than  of  men. 

On  the  morning  ot  the  ninth,  the  sun  rose  in  splendor.  The  enemy  having  retired  into 
the  ehapparal.  we  returned  onr  march  toward  tne  fort.  On  arriving  at  the  position  the 
«B«mj  had  oocnpied  the  day  befo  e,  the  scene  was  shocking ;  here  lay  a  hpautlfnl  hUaSL 


witb  tbose  in  advance,  i'be  balls  began  to  eras 
oar  regiment  deployed  to  the  left  and  then  to  tb 
the  chapparal  toward  the  enemy,  whom  we  cou 
**  Fourth  and  Fifth  Infantry,  charge !  "  Both  re 
on.  In  a  few  paces  we  came  to  a  small  pond,  a 
the  Mexicans,  who  were  in  line  on  the  opposit 
into  our  faces.  The  bushes  screened  all  below  t 
knee,  cocked  my  musket,  and  brought  it  to  an  ■ 
first  shot  at  the  human  family.  I  fired  fonr 
meanwhile  dropping  off  and  the  dust  springin 
friends  across  the  little  water.  The  word  was  th 
water  which  took  me  about  half-thigh  deep;  wl 
right  ear,  and  another  struck  a  lieutenant  by  n 
and  nin,  and  we  continued  charging  along  the  p 
statitined.  Uere  our  troops,  of  different  regime 
desperately,  and  many  were  slain. 

W.ien  our  infantry  closed  upon  their  artillei 
from  Duncan's  battery,  which  remained  on  the  < 
confined  to  this  central  position  ;  their  guns  on 
Here  stood  Oen.  La  Vega  almost  alone,  his  men 
the  combined  effects  of  our  infantry  on  the  righ 
Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  infantry  of  all  tl 
La  Vegii's  position,^ Capt.  May  charged  with  the 
the  enemy  fired  ;  bat  before  the  dragoons  had  gi 
number  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  enemy, 
and  having  received  a  heavy  volley  from  the  en* 
ing  beyond.  May  ordered  a  retreat.     As  he  was 
held  as  such  by  the  infantry,  judging  that  May 
him. 

After  those  guns  were  captured,  about  thirt; 
enemy  until  we  came  upon  an  open  space  of,  per! 
of  mules  and  the  abandoned  tent  of  Gen.  Arist 
tinned  on  the  road  until  we  were  charged  by  th 
are  too  strong  for  os,  boys! — retreat  1  retreat 
then  faced  the  enemy.  The  lancers  came  down 
Bent  them  back.  Lieat.  Cochrane,  instead  of  eo 
of  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  whci 
him.  We  roloadea,  and  on  they  came  again,  he 
white  horse.  Some  one  sang  oat,  *^  Shoot  that  o 
another  volley,  and  down  went  both  horse  and  r 
was  the  man  that  had  killed  Lieut.  Cochrane.     ] 
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abont  1,000  inhabitants.  This  place  was  one  of  the  first  settled  by  the 
Spanish  in  Texas,  being  occupied  as  a  military  post.  Its  improvement  did 
not  commence  till  1788,  when  many  persons  moved  there  from  New  Orleans, 
and  Capt.  Gil.  y  Barbo,  the  first  commandant,  establiahcd  an  arsenal  and 
barracks,  and  built  the  ''old  stone  house,"  which  still  remains.  The  county 
of  Naco^rdoches  was  created  in  1836,  from  the  municipality  of  the  same 
name.  The  white  population  of  the  county  is  about  8,000,  mostly  Ameri- 
cans. Churches  and  schools  are  liberally  supplied,  and  the  state  of  society 
generally  good.  Previous  to  and  during  the  American  Revolution,  an  active 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Natchez,  through  Nacog- 
doches to  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  it  was  through  those  engaged  in  this 
trade  that  the  great  beauty  and  fertility  of  country  became  known  to  the 
Americans,  and  attracted  many  adventurers. 

San  Augwttine  is  situated  in  a  rich  cotton  growing  region,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Neches  River,  27  miles  from  the  Sabine,  and  360  from  Austin.  It  was  laid  off 
in  1833,  and  contains  a  court  house, several  churches,  and  about  1,500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  very  healthy,  being  built  on  the  high  rolling  lands,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Texas.  The  University  of  San  Augustine 
was  incorporated  in  1837. 

Port  Lavacca  is  the  capital  of  Calhoun  county.  It  is  on  the  W.  side  of 
Lavacea  Bay,  about  160  miles  S.E.  of  Austin,  and  is  the  principal  shipping 
port  of  that  part  of  Texas.     Population  about  600. 

Mcutagorda^  on  Matagorda  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Colorado  River,  250  miles 
S.E.  from  Austin,  is  a  place  of  considerably  commerce,  being  the  depot  for 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  Colorado  valley.     Population  about  600. 

There  are  many  towns  in  Texas  beside  those  mentioned,  that  have  1,000 
inhabitants.  Marthall^  Gonzalet,  Victoria  and  Paris  have  each  of  them  over 
that  number,  and  though  neither  of  them  reach  2,000,  they  are  important 
business  centers  for  their  respective  ^i^tricts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

Moaes  Avstin  was  bom  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1764,  and  of  a 
highly  respectable  family.  He  was  well  educated,  and  was  bred  a  merchant,  and 
poRsessed  uncommon  energy  and  enterprise.  He  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
Philadelphia,  then  in  Richmond,  and  later  bought  lead  mines  in  Wythe  county,  Va.. 
where  he  engaged  in  mining,  intniduced  artisans  from  England,  and  establishea 
the  first  shot  and  sheet  lead  manufactory  in  the  United  States.  In  1799,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Mine-a-Burton  lead  mine  in  Missouri,  and  there  established  the  bus- 
inesf>  of  lead  mining  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages :  his  ore  was  con- 
veyed on  horseback  to  St  Genevieve,  40  miles  distant  Until  1817,  he  conducted 
a  prosperous  business,  his  house  became  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality,  and  the 
wilderness  around  was  made  to  smile  under  his  enterprise.  Then  the  failure  of 
the  Missouri  bank  so  embarrassed  his  circumstances  that  he  then,uit  the  age  of  55 
years,  voluntarily  gave  up  all  his  property  to  his  creditors,  and  with  invincible 
firmness  prepared  to  found  an  American  colony  in  Texas.  In  fiie  execution  of  his 
plans  he  had  the  aid  of  his  son  Stephen.  He  did  not  live  to  see  them  consummated, 
as  he  died  on  the  eve  of  their  accomplishment,  June  10, 1821,  leaving  on  his  death 
bed  the  message  to  his  son  to  carry  forward  his  enterprise. 

Gen.  Stephen  F.  Aiuiin,  sometimes  called  "  the  Father  of  Texas,  was  bom  in 
W^the  county,  Va,  in  1793.  He  began  his  education  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  and 
finished  it  at  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  he  was  2$  years  of  age.  He  resolved  to  accept  his  father's  dying  trust,  and 
after  much  toil  and  with  great  address,  he  socoeeded  in  the  enterprise^  fixing  his 


of  one  of  them  was  cut  off  and  set  on  a  pole 

David  S.  Burnet  was  born  in  Newark,  Ne 
Dr.  William  Burnet,  was  a  medical  officer  dui 
also  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
was  aid  to  Maj.  Gen.  Greene.    Judge  Burnet 
academy  in  his  native  town.     lie  had  a  pre 
Auaded  to  give  it  up,  and  to  place  himself  in 
1805.     Early  in  1806,  with  the  consent  of  his 
pedition  under  Gen.  Miranda,  which  was  orga 
from  New  York  in  Feb.,  1S06,  and  made  the  1 
the  emancipation  from  Spanish  domination  i 
Venezuela.     A  landing  wan  effected  in  front  of 
to  retire.     Lieut  Burnet  commanded  in  the 

3uently  was  one  of  those  who  fired  the  first  g 
cpendence. 

The  expedition  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
party  returned  to  New  York.  In  1817,  Mr.  Bu: 
La.  Being  threatened  with  pulmonary  consul 
cian  to  adopt  the  Indian  life  and  manner  of 
the  Comanohes  on  the  Colorado,  and  remaini 
time  he  subsisted  on  buffalo  and  other  wild  m^ 
any  kind,  and  by  this  means  his  health  was  r 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whore  he  studied  law.  In  I 
In  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  convention  at  S 
ing  a  sepairate  state  organization  from  the  F 
1834,  he  was  appointed  by  the  state  governmei 
tin,  comprehending  about  one  half  the  popula 
war  began  to  be  exhibited  against  the  Mexicai 
tion,and  continued  ouieton  his  little  farm.  B 
Anna  had  assumed  aictatorial  powers,  and  abol 
a  decided  stand  in, favor  of  resistance.  In  183 
that  declared  independence,  president  tuL  ititei 
was  afterward  chosen  vice  president  Since  tl 
on  his  farm,  near  and  in  sight  of  the  battle  fie! 
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Gonstitutional  Kepablio,  and  two  yean  afterward  to  the  Dresidency.  When  he 
came  into  this  office  the  republic  had  but  very  little  credit  or  money,  but  by  his 
wise  and  judicious  administration,  he  secured  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  govern- 
ment Gen.  Lamar  retired  from  office  in  1841,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  he  accompanied  the  Texan  forces  to  the 
theater  of  conflict,  and  acquired  fresh  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Monterey. 


THE  FREEBOOTER  LAFJTTB. 

Jtan  LafitU  was  bom  in  Bordeaux,  France,  and  in  youth  ran  away  from  home 
and  shipped  on  board  an  English  man-of-war.  Eventually  he  found  his  wn^  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  engaged  in  privateering  and  smuggling. 
In  180S,  when  the  United  States  laid  an  embargo  on  foreign  commerce,  he  engaged 
in  illicit  trade  to  New  Orleans.  About  the  year  1810  or  liBU,  the  island  of  Grand 
Terrc,  afterward  known  as  Barraiaria^  about  60  miles  from  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, became  a  notorious  report  of  privateers.  Among  the  chieftains  there  Lap 
fitto  became  in  power  almost  absolute.  lie  had  two  brothers  in  New  Orleans,  and 
through  thom  interested  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  traders  in  that  city 
in  his  smuggling  and  privateering  scnemes,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  honest 
traders  there,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  state  and  corruption  of  public  morals.  In 
March,  1813,  Gov.  Claiborne  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Barratarians  to 
disperse ;  failing  in  which,  he  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  head  of  Lafitte. 
The  latter  in  turn  offered  $15,000  for  the  head  of  his  excellency  I  Next  the  gov- 
ernor sent  a  company  of  militia  to  break  up  Harrataria.  Its  commander  happened 
to  have  been  one  of  Lafitte's  old  captains.  Lafitte  surrounded  them,  took  them 
prisoners,  and  then  sent  them  home  loaded  with  presents. 

Early  in  1814,  President  Mndison  sent  Commodore  Patterson,  of  the  United 
States  navv,  to  destrov  the  establishment : 

"Accordingly  on  tbe  11th  of  June,  1814,  the  commodore  left  New  Orleaniy  Accompanied 
by  Col.  Roits  and  eeventj-one  picked  men  of  the  44th  regiment  United  States  infantry.  He 
teok  with  him  the  schooner  Caroline  and  the  United  States  gnnboats  at  the  Balize.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Iftth  he  reached  Barrataria.  The  town  consisted  of  about  forty  houses,  of 
different  sizes,  badly  constructed,  and  thatched  with  palmetto.  The  vessels  of  the  free- 
booters consisted  of  six  fine  schooners  and  one  felucca,  as  cruisers,  and  one  armed  schooner 
nnder  Carthngenian  colors.  The  rovers  came  out  to  meet  the  commodore,  and  formed  their 
vessels  into  lino  of  battle,  having  mounted  on  them  twenty  pieoea  of  cannon,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  force  of  eifrht  hundred  or  a  thousand  men.  But  when  they  saw  the  commodore  de- 
termined, and  still  advancing,  they  nbnndoned  the  place  and  fled,  concealing  themselves  in 
tbe  numerous  morasses  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  commodore  returned  te  New  Or- 
leans on  the  23d  of  Juno,  bearing  with  him  the  vessels  and  spoil  of  Barrataria. 

This  expedition  so  crippled  the  freebooters,  that  they  could  only  operate  afterward  with 
great  secrecy.  The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  prevented  further  at- 
tempts against  thom.  They  were,  however,  approached  by  the  British  in  a  different  man- 
ner. On  the  3d  of  September,  1814,  Capt.  Lockyer,  commander  of  his  majesty's  man-of- 
war  Sophia,  put  in  to  the  shore  at  Barrataria,  and  offered  Lafitte  the  rank  of  post-captain 
in  tbe  British  navy,  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  join 
his  majesty's  forces.  Lafitte  asked  two  weeks'  time  to  consider  the  proposaly  giving  tho 
«aptain  some  hope,  however,  that  he  would  accept  it. 

The  next  day,  Lafitte  inclosed  the  written  propositions  to  Qov.  Claiborne,  writing  him 
also  a  polite  letter,  tendering  his  services  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  he  and 
his  adherents  should  be  protected  from  further  interruption.  The  offer  was  aoceptod;  and 
Lafitte  and  his  men,  stationed  at  the  guns  near  the  levee,  on  8th  of  January,  1815,  did  such 
service  as  to  call  forth  a  general  pardon  from  the  president  of  the  United  States.". 

Lafitte  was  unable,  from  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States  authorities,  to  again 
establish  himself  at  Harrataria.  He  finally  occupied  the  island  of  Galveston,  as 
related  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  for  years  became  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  Texas. 


ffon.  J.  Pinckney  Henderson  was  bom  in  Lincoln  Co.,  North  Carolina,  March  31, 
1808.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  adopted  the  law  as  a  profession.  He 
emigrated  to  Texas  in  1836,  and  his  first  civil  office  was  that  of  attorney-general 


injTfl,  and  he  died  in  Washinjjton  City,  Ji 
knew  him. — Dictionary  of  Congress. 

^^Gen.  Samuel  Houston  was  born,"  say 
bridge  county,  Virginia,  March  2,  1793. 
his  mother  removed  with  her  family  to  tl 
the  limit  of  civilization.     Here  he  receive 
eral  years  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  t 
to  have  held  opinions  with  llousseau,  and 
dcrness.     After  havint;  served  for  a  time 
school,  in  1813  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  ai 
with  the  Creek  Indians.     He  distinguish 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to 
his  commission  and  commenced  the  8tad\ 
time  that  he  be^n  his  political  life.     Au 
neAsee,  he  was,  in  1823,  elected  to  Congre 
until,  in  1827,  he  became  f^overnorof  the 
expiration  of  his  gubernatorial  term,  he  : 
his  abode  among  the  Cherokees  in  Arkanf 
dians,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fra 
uiont  agents,  and  undertook  a  mission  to  ' 
them.     In  the  execution  of  this  project,  h 
involved  in  lawsuits,  and  returned  to  his  1 
he  was  requested  to  allow  his  name  to  be  u 
was  to  meet  to  form  a  constitution  for  Tei 
can  union.     He  consented,  and  was  unani 
UD  by  the  convention  was  rejected  by  San 
disa^ection  of  the  Texans  caused  thereby 
upon  them  to  give  up  their  arms.     They  d 
was  organized,  and  Austin,  the  founder  of 
chief,  in  which  office  hf  vas  shortly  afte; 
ducted  the  war  with  vigor,  and  finally  broi 
battle  of  Snn  Jacinto,  which  was  fought  ii 
a  treaty,  acknowledging  the  independenct 
year  he  was  inaugurated  the  first  presiden 
term  of  oOice,  as  the  same  person  could  n 
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lie  and  state  of  Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared  Texas  • 
an  independent  republic,  in  March,  1836;  was  the  first  secretary  of  war;  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  took  command  of  the  army  after  General 
Houston  was  wounded.  He  continued  in  command  of  the  army  until  the  organi- 
sation of  the  constitutional  government,  in  October,  1836,  when  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war,  and  resigned  afler  a  few  months.  He  aflerw^  com- 
manded several  expeditions  against  the  Indians;  served  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  Inst  office  he 
resigned  early  in  1842.  In  1845,  he  was  pmsident  of  the  convention  that  consum- 
mated the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Upon  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union  he  was  elected  one  of  the  senators  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  office  he  served  two  terms,  and  was  elected  for  the  third  term. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  po»t-ofl|^.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  wagon-road  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  overland  mail.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Nacogdoclies,  Texas,  July  29,  1856,  he  was  president,  oro  /«ift., 
of  the  senate.  In  a  moment  of  insanity,  caused  by  overwhelming  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  took  his  own  life,  aged  fifty-four. — Dictionary  of  Congress. 

Gen.  Sidney  Sherman  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1805.  In  the 
midst  of  a  snow  storm,  December,  1835,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Cincinnati, 
at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  company  of  Kentuckians  he  had  raised,  to  battle  for  the 
independence  of  Texas.  Ho  wtis  a  colonel  at  San  Jacinto,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  there  first  sounded  the  war  cry — Remember  the  Alamo  I 
Goliad  and  the  Alamo  I  In  1846,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  town  of 
Harrisburg,  which  had  been  destroyed.  From  thence  he  built  a  railroad  westward, 
the  first  in  Texas,  and  the  locomotive  the  '^  Gen.  Sherman,"  was  the  first  that  ap- 
peared west  of  the  Sabine. 

Col  Benj.  R.  Mllam^  "  the  hero  of  Bexar,"  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  bred  to 
the  hatter  s  business  in  Lexington  in  that  state.  In  1826  he  was  one  of  the  heroic 
band  of  three  hundred  Americans  who  went  to  Mexico,  and  joined  the  republican 
standard  of  Victoria,  and  in  different  actions  routed  three  and  four  times  tneir  own 
number.  His  military  life  there  was  full  of  vicissitude.  Afler  the  taking  of  Go- 
liad, in  Sept,  1835,  by  a  mere  handful  of  Texans,  Milam  thus  told  the  story  of  his 
experience  tliere,  in  a  spirited  address  of  five  lines.  Said  he — "  I  assisted  Mexico 
to  gain  her  independence.  I  have  spent  more  than  twenty  years  of  my  life  in  that 
country.  I  have  endured  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst;  but  the  events  of  this 
night  have  fully  compensated  me  for  all  my  losses  and  all  my  sufferings."  In  less 
than  two  months  after  *'old  Ben  Milam"  met  a  soldiers  death  at  the  storming  of 
Bexar. 

Col.  James  Bowie^  the  inventor  of  the  hotine  hnifsy  was  a  son  of  Rezin  Bowie,  and 
was  born  in  Burke  county,  GU'orgia.     *^0f  his  parents,  it  is  said  they  were  from 
3laryland.    The  father  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  sound  judgment    The 
mother  was  a  pious  and  excellent  lady,  and  from  her  it  was  thought  that  the  children 
inherited  their  remarkable  energy  of  character.     They  had  five  children,  vis : 
David,  James,  Kezin  P.,  John  J.,  and  Stephen,  who  were  all  large,  muscular  men. 
In  1802,  the  fUmily  removed  to  Chatahoula  parish,  Louisiana     On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  James  Bowie  was  engaged,  on  a  bar  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  duel 
with  Norrifl  Wright  and  others— one  of  the  bloodiest  renconters  of  this  class  on 
record — in  which  he  was  wounded,  and  two  men  were  killed.     Shortly  after  this 
be  came  to  Texas,  as  did  also  his  brother  Rezin  P.  Bowie.    James  Bowie  was  about 
six   feet  high,  of  fair  complexion,  with  small  bine  eyes,  not  fleshy,  but  well  pro- 
portioned; he  stood  quite  erect,  and  had  a  rather  fierce  look;  was  not  quarrelsome, 
out  mild  and  quiet,  even  at  the  moment  of  action.     He  was  quite  sociable,  and 
somewhat  disposed  to  intemperance,  but  never  drunk.     He  had  a  wonderful  art  in 
winning  people  te  him,  and  was  extremely  prodigal  of  his  money.     His  muscular 
power  was  as  great  as  his  daring;  his  brother  says  he  has  been  known  to  rope  and 
ride  alligators !     His  great  speculation  was  in  purchasing  negroes  from  Lafitte,and 
smuggling  them  into  Louisiana     This  is  the  most  unpleasant  feature  in  his  his- 
tory.    He  fell  at  the  Alamo." — Yoakum's  Texas, 


make  some  extracts : 

From  the  natural  increase,  and  the  ^rge  dro 
and  eastern  Texas  and  the  western  part  uf  Loi 
in  this  section,  stocks  have  become  large  and  i 
eoantry  U  becoming  overstocked.     Be  that  as 
and  it  has  become  a  much  more  laborious  task 
were  less  numerous. 

As  the  cattle  are  permitted  to  range  indisc 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  miles  in  extent  froi 
from  several  hundred  stocks  get  mixed  togethe 
brand  the  calve^i  of  a  large  stock  ;  still  it  is  doi 

The  principal  brandings  take  place  twice  in 
purpose  the  men  of  each  neighborhood  form 
phra«e,  a  '*  crowd,"  to  the  number  of  ten,  twel^ 
or  three  spare  hor(>es,  according  to  circumsta 
blankets,  etc.,  for  the  "  crowd  "  (company.)    T 
they  sally  forth,  each  man  with  lasso  at  aadd 
shooter  and  formidable  bowie-knife.     Tbev  tra* 
close  herds  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  places  m 
out"  (select  from  the  herd) such  cattle  as  belon, 
those  for  whom  they  brand;  drive  them  into  th 
Persons  not  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  mam 
oan  tell  his  own  calves.     This  is  easily  told 
sucks.     But  some  few  calves  amongst  so  large 
Thene  calves,  when  afterward  discovered,  if  tl 
can  not  be  identified,  are  accounted  common  p: 
the  stock-owners  of  the  neighborhood. 

'* Cattle-hunting"  is  quite  a  laborious  busine 
in  warm  weather:  to  "  rope,"  throw  down  and 
or  twelve  months  old,  and  often  grown  cattle; 
wet,  in  mud,  sometimes  ankle-deep.  This  is  b< 
to  which  there  is  considerable  risk  from  vicious 
the  alert  to  avoid  being  *'  hooked."  There  is  a 
day  sun,  and  the  damp,  chilly  midnight  winds 
But  the  proper  time  to  do  this  is  late  in  the  fall 
eold  rains  and  northers. 

But  this  wild  life  has  also  its  attractions  and 
and  adventurous  ;  as  it  is  not  devoid  of  risk,  ac 
opportunity  of  a  display  of  courage  and  prowes 
of  rural  life.     The  young  men  that  follow  this  ' 
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CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  DIFFERENT  PEBIODS. 


OFFICIAL  CENSUS  TABLE, 

lOWIllO    THB    POPULATIOX    OF     TBI     UXITID    8TATXS    AND    TBIBirOBIBS,    AOCOIDXVO    TO 
■lYXMTH  CBNSU8  (1860),  ANO  TBI  BIOHTB  CBKSU8  (I860),  BISriOTITILT. 


CENSUS    OF    1850. 


SUto*.                                                                                           Free.  Siaiw,  TMaL 

Alabama, 428,779  342,844  771.623 

ArkansaR, 162,797  47,100  209,897 

California, 92,597  —  92,597 

Connecticufc, 370,792  —  370,792 

Delaware, 89,242  2,290  91,532 

Florida, 48,135  39,310  87,445 

Georgia, 524,503  381,682  906,185 

UUnois, 851,470  —  851,470 

Indiana, 988,416  —  988,416 

Iowa, 192,214  —  192,214 

Kansas,        ••••-•--       _  _-  __ 

Kontocky,        -       - 771,424  210,981  982,405 

Louisiana, 272.953  •     244,809  517,762 

Maine, 583,169  —  583,169 

Maryland, 492.666  90,368  583,034 

Massachusetts, 994,514  —  994.514 

Mississippi, 296,648  309,878  606,525 

Missouri, 594,622  87,422  682,044 

Michigan, 397,654  —  397,654 

Minnem)ta, 6,077  —  6,077 

New  Hampshire, 317,976  .^  317,976 

New  Jersey, 489,319  236  489,555 

New  York, 3,097,394  —  3,097,394 

North  Carolina, 580,491  288,548  869,039 

Ohio,    -       -       -    - 1,980,329  '  —  1,980,329 

Oregon, 13,294  —  13,294 

Pennsylvania, 2,311,786  —  2,311,786 

Rhode  Isknd, 147,545  —  147,545 

South  Carolina,    .......    283,523  384,984  668,507 

Tennessee, 763,258  239,459  1,002,717 

Texas,- 154,431  58,161  212,592 

Virginia, 949,133  472,528  1,421,661 

Vermont. 314.120  —  314,120 

WiMwnsin, 305,391  —  305,391 

19,866,662     3,200,600  23,067;.'62 
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Delaware, 
Florida,    - 
Georgia, 
Illinois,    - 
Indiana, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana,    - 
Maine, 
Maryland,    - 
Massachusetts, 
•^-    •    •    n. 


Miseoari, 
Michigan,     - 
Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 
New  York,  - 
North  Carolina, 
Ohio,   -       -       . 
Oregon,     - 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  • 
South  Carolina,    • 
Tennessee, 
Texas,  - 
Virginia,  - 
Vermont^     - 
Wisconsin, 


4 

Terrltnrlas. 
Colorado,      ... 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  members  of  Gongrese  apportioned  to 
each  State  in  I80O  and  in  186a    In  1860,  the  ratio  of  representation  was  127,216. 


Maine, .       -       - 
New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  - 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York,  - 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland,     - 
Virginia,  - 
North  Carolina,    - 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida,     - 
Alabama, 

Total,  -        - 


186d. 

IBM. 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

11 

10 

2 

1 

4 

4 

33 

30 

5 

5 

25 

23 

1 

1 

6 

6 

13 

11 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

7 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1860. 1860. 


Mississippi, 

LouisianSy 

Arkansas, - 

Texas,  - 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri,  - 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa,    - 

Minnesota, 

Oregon, 

California, 


5 

4 

2 

2 

10 

•  10 

21 

11 

.  9 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 


5 
4 
3 

4 

8 

8 

19 

11 

13 

9 

6 

6 

5 

1 

1 

3 


For  1850,  237.    For  1860,  233. 


The  following  tables  show  the  increase  of  population  in  1860,  in  the  different 
States,  over  the  population  of  1850: 


FBEE  STATES. 


SLAYB  STATES. 


Incroaae. 

36,780 

8,096 

1J07 

236,980 

27,079 

89,098 
754,169 
604,232 
186,479 
397,588 
362,386 
839,768 
356J37 
458,094 
489,788 
166,719 

39,272 
292,173 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  - 
Vermont,  - 
Massachusetts,    - 
Rhode  Island,  - 
Connecticut,  - 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
Ohio,     -       -       .. 
Indiana,    • 
Illinois, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin,    - 
Iowa, 

Minnesota,    - 
Ore>£on,     - 
California,     - 

Total, 

The  following  tables  show  the  Free  and  the  Slave  population  at  each  decennial 
period  since  the  first  census  was  taken : 

BhAYa  POPULATION  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATES. 


5,347,651 


Delaware, 
Maryland,     - 
Virginia,  - 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida,    - 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana,     - 
Arkansas.  - 
Texas,  ^  - 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky,     - 
Missouri,  - 


Total, 


IncresM. 

-  20,821 
148,531 

-  171,538 
139,303 

.  46,864 
176,642 

.  58,249 
184,294 

-  280,132 
148,669 

.  230,878 
438,363 

'-  133,973 
168,152 

-  519,170 


2,820,539 


1790, 697,897 

1800, 893,041 

ISIO, .  1,191,364 

1820, 1,538,064 

1K3(), 2,009,031 

1840, 2,487,355 

IS-iO, 3,204,313 

1860, 3  999,353 


Increase. 

195,144,  or  29  per  cent 

298.323,  or  33 
347J0O,  or  30 
470,967,  or  30 

478.324,  or  24 
716,958,  or  29 
795,040,  or  25 


u 


(( 


AUW,  -  -, , 

1810, 7,239,814 

1820,       -       -       -        -  9,638,131 


The  increase  of  the  free  population  of  t 
decade,  for  the  last  half  century,  about  35 
lation  about  27  per  cent     Estimating  the 
these  figures  for  the  half  century  to  confe 
^  numbers,  are  as  foUows : 

1870, 37,00( 

1880, 60,00( 

1890, 68.00( 

1900, 92,00( 

1910, 123,00( 


.-.'  :r;:.  '.INOX  an 
1,  c  -    FvJU:iL>ATlO 


RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 


In  the  summer  of  1741,  Vitus  Behring,  a  decendant  of  the  Danish 
Vikings,  who  roamed  the  seas  in  the  search  of  strange  lands  to  pil- 
lage or  conquer,  set  sail  from  the  Kamchatka  coast  on  a  similar 
mission  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Leaving  Awatska 
Bay,  the  present  site  of  Petropaulovski,  he  sailed  to  the  southeast  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  46°  N.,  when  finding  no  land,  he  turned  to  the 
northeast.  On  the  18th  of  July  he  sighted  a  rocky  range  of  coast — 
behind  which  towered  lofty  mountains,  their  summits  white  with 
perpetual  snows — and  thus  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Russian  America.  The  point  where  Behring  first  saw  land 
is  supposed  to  have  heen  lat.  58J°  N.,  and  the  lofty  mountains  were 
probably  Mount  Fairweather  and  its  neighboring  peaks. 

Sailing  north,  the  coast  was -soon  found  to  take  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  Behring  skirted  it  for  miles  without  stopping  to  explore  the 
shores.  His  ship  was  badly  damaged  during  the  long  cruise,  his  crew 
Bick  and  dispirited ;  so,  instead  of  pushing  through  the  passage  that 
was  eventually  found,  he  sailed  homeward,  skirting  the  long  chain 
of  islands  that  lie  like  stepping-stones  between  the  two  continents, 
and  at  last  finding,  with  his  fellow-sailors,  a  grave  on  one  of  the 
islands  nearest  the  Kamchatka  coast,  lie  had  accomplished  his  task 
of  adding  a  new  territory  to  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  1775,  the  Spanish  Captain  De  la  Bodega,  cruising  up  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  to  add  new  lands  to  the  American  possessions  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  reached  lat.  58°  N.,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sitka.  In  accordance  with  its  policy  in  regard  to  American  dis- 
coveries, the  voyage  of  De  la  Bodega  was  kept  secret  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  only  became  known  when  the  title  to  the  coast  was 
diputed  in  after  years. 

Three  years  later  the  adventurous  British  navigator.  Captain  Cook, 
having  passed  around  the  southernmost  point  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, undertook  to  return  to  England  by  passing  around  its  north- 
ern extremity,  thus  solving  the  question  of  a  northwest  passage  by 
sailing  to  the  northeast.  Following  the  coast  closely,  he  discovered 
a  deep  indentation,  known  now  as  Cook's  Inlet,  which  he  hoped  might 
prove  to  be  the  long-sought  passage.     Having  discovered  his  mistake, 

*Tliis  article  upon  Russian  America  is  original  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly — the 
engraving  to  Harpers'  Weekly. 


the  same  time  Sir  John  Franl> 
kenzie  River,  reached  long.  1 
degrees  from  the  point  reachej 
In  1837,  Dease  and  Simpsc 
Company,  reached  Point  Barr 
the  coast  exploration  of  lliiss 
Simpson  had  turne<l  hack  from 
bv  the  Russian  American  Fur 

•r' 

the  west,  and  found  the  native 
the  English  explorers,  who,  by 
of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
beat  a  hasty  retreat;  and  thui 
Thule  of  exploration  on  the  nc 
From  the  first  discovery  of 
its  exploration.  The  governm 
of  a  northeast  passage  to  the  . 
examined  the  coast,  and  the  r 
1783  a  commercial  expedition  f 
and  the  coast  down  to  tlie  sixtc 
swarming  with  the  sea  otter,  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  isl 
with  the  Asiatic  continent.  < 
and  south,  with  the  same  resuli 
for  the  fur-bearing  animals.  I 
mission  to  these  several  comp 
name  of  the  Russian  American 
to  occupy  and  subject  to  Russii 
occupied  or  claimed  bv  anv  oth 
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The  operations  of  the  fur-traders  were  confined  cliiefly  to  the 
islands  skirting  the  coast,  and  to  the  immediate  shores  of  the  main 
land.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains  slopes  down  to  the  sea  from  Dixon's 
Entrance  to  Cape  Spencer,  and  beyond  this  the  Ru^sinns  did  not 
penetrate.  The  country  behind  was  hunted  by  tlie  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  it  was  an  unsettled  question  how  far  the  rights  of  each 
company  extended.  By  the  treaties  of  1824  and  1H25,  the  Russians 
were  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  whole  northwestern  peninsula 
west  of  141°  W.,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  down  to  Observatory 
Inlet,  with  all  the  islands  of  tlie  coast.  A  lease  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Spencer  to  the  southern  limit  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  hunting  and  trading  purposes. 

The  successive  exploring  and  commercial  expeditions  along  the 
coast  had  made  its  general  configuration  and  characteristics  well 
known,  even  the  lonely  shores  of  Behring's  Sea  having  become 
familiar  to  the  Russian  navigator  and  fur-trader.  Of  the  interior  of 
the  great  peninsula  which  formed  the  chief  possession  of  Russia  pn 
the  American  main  land  little  or  nothing  was  known.  Vague  rumors 
came  to  the  traders  at  Kodiak,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Fur  Company, 
of  a  great  river  that  rose  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  flowing 
through  a  vast  unknown  territory,  poured  its  waters  into  Behring's 
Sea.  In  1819,  the  Russian  Government  obtained  a  description  of 
Bristol  Bay,  where  a  trading  post  had  been  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nushagak  River,  and  of  Behring's  Sea  from  the  bay  north- 
ward to  Cape  RomanzoiT,  and  thus  learned  the  existence  of  a  large 
river,  the  Kuskokvim,  which  entered  the  sea  midway  between  the 
head  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Cape  RomanzofT.  In  1829  Lieutenant 
Nasilef  explored  the  Kuskokvim  a  short  distance,  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  connection  existed  between  that  river  and  the 
Nushagak.  The  result  of  this  exploration  was  the  establishment  of 
a  trading  post,  Fort  KolmakoiT,  on  the  Kuskokvim,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Between  this  post  and  Fort 
Alexander,  on  Bristol  Bay,  communication  was  kept  up  by  a  chain 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  portages. 

In  1833,  Governor  Wrangel  selected  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  on 
Norton  Sound,  as  the  site  of  a  fort  and  trading  post.  Communica- 
tion was  opened  with  the  natives  of  the  main  land,  and  more  definite 
information  obtained  of  the  existence  of  the  large  river  Kvihpak,  of 
which  so  many  obscure  reports  had  been  received.  It  was  a  mighty 
river,  of  the  source  of  which  the  natives  knew  nothing,  except  that 
it  was  far  in  the  interior.  It  came  from  the  east  until  within  about 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  when  it  turned  sharply  southward, 
running  about  two  hundred  miles  more,  and  then  resumed  it  west- 
ward course,  entering  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  below  Norton  Sound. 
It  flowed  somewhere  through  a  heavily  timbered  country,  for  the 
shores  below  its  mouths  were  always  lined  with  driftwood,  which  sup- 
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the  basins  of  the  Kvihpak  and  K 
following  year  they  set  out  from 
coasted  up  Norton  Sound  to  the 
Unalakleat,  exploring  the  shores 
advanced  that  no  progress  coult: 
and  tlie  adventurers  returned  to 
themselves  in  preparing  for  a  wi 
the  4th  of  December  they  again  i 
seven  dogs.  After  seven  day 
storms,  they  reached  the  village 
ascended  that  river,  with  the  pi 
the  Kvihpak  by  the  route  usual 
tinuancc  of  heavy  snow  storms 
were  compelled  to  turn  back.  1 
from  the  east.  Its  course  is  verj 
line  is  probably  from  sixty-five  t 
from  its  mouth  begins  a  forest,  e 
two  thousand  feet  on  either  side 
or  seven  miles  the  coast  range 
with  the  river,  the  cliffs  on  the  i 
those  on  the  left.  The  width  of 
from  a  hundred  and  forty  to  five 
On  the  29th  of  December,  suf 
again  set  out  on  snow-shoes  and 
the  Kvihpak  in  about  lat.  64°  2C 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  th 
half  wide,  frozen  over,  on  which 
east  to  the  native  villase  of  Nul 
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lagoyskin  endeavored  to  persuade  the  natives  to  guide  him  to  that 
lace,  but  without  success.  They  excused  themselves  on  the  plea 
bat  the  time  had  come  for  reindeer-hunting,  and,  unless  they  set 
ut  at  once,  the  village  would  starve.  The  party  set  out  alone, 
nding  the  route  marked  by  sticks,  but,  after  five  days'  travel, 
rere  compelled  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions,  when  they  had 
eached  lat.  65°  36'  N.  By  this  route,  it  was  ascertained,  an  exten- 
ivc  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  natives  of  the  coast  and  those 
n  the  Nulato  and  the  higher  Kvihpak.  The  latter  brought  their  furs 
nd  received  in  exchange  the  iron,  tobacco,  beads,  and  other  com- 
lodities  obtained  by  the  coast  natives  from  the  Russian  traders,  from 
peculative  whalers  who  ran  up  above  the  Russian  posts  to  do  an 
licit  trade  in  furs,  or  from  the  Asiatic  natives  who  kept  up  a  com- 
lercial  intercourse  with  their  brethren  across  Behring's  Straits. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  Lieutenant  Zagoyskin  with  six  men  and  a 
ative  interpreter,  carrying  po visions  for  three  months,  set  out  from 
[ulato  in  a  large  seal-skin  canoe,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the 
lountains  which  divided  Russian  from  British  America,  and  estab- 
shing  the  connection  between  the  Kvihpak  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
lie  Yukon  of  British  America,  which  had  been  erroneously  described 
n  the  maps  (and  still  is  on  most  maps  published  in  the  United 
•tates)  as  flowing  into  the  Icy  Sea  through  th^  river  Colville,  between 
le  Mackenzie  River  and  Point  Barrow.  On  leaving  Nulato,  the 
[vihpak,  for  about  twelve  miles,  was  found  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a 
alf  wide,  filled  with  long,  narrow  islands  connected  by  sand-bars 
hich  at'low  water  are  dry.  Above  the  junction  with  the  Nulato,  the 
ourse  of  the  river  lay  for  many  miles  through  a  level  plain  covered 
ith  small  lakes  abounding  in  fish.  Numerous  streams  entered  from 
ither  side,  and  the  banks  were  well  covered  with  willow,  alder,  aspen,, 
irch,  poplar  and  large  firs.  The  woods  did  not  extend  a  great  dis- 
ince  from  the  river,  marshy  plains  stretching  behind  them  to  the 
)ot  of  the  hilly  ranges  that  divided  the  afiiu«nt8  of  the  Kvihpak  from 
lose  of  rivers  of  smaller  size  on  either  side  of  it.  Some  of  these 
ills  reach  heights  varying  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet,, 
nd  one  range,  which  approaches  close  to  the  Kvihpak,  terminates  in 
round  volcano,  called  by  the  natives  Nataga&h. 

Nearly  two  hundred  miles  above  Nulato  the  expedition  met  with  a 
erious  obstacle  to  their  further  progress.  A  sand  bank  stretched 
cross  the  stream,  over  which  the  natives  had  been  accustomed  to 
irry  their  canoes,  but  which  was  now  covered  with  water.  The 
arrcnt  was  strong,  and  the  party  worked  in  vain  with  the  oars  to 
:em  it.  Not  only  the  current,  but  the  diflScult  nature  of  the  chan- 
el,  interposed  obstacles  that  proved  to  be  insurmountable.  Too 
fallow  in  some  places  to  be  crossed,  in  others  the  deeper  channels 
ere  filled  with  rocks  and  drift-wood.  For  hours  they  labored  in 
lin  to  push  or  pull  their  canoe  through  the  obstacles  and  against 
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lialf,  the  depili  varyiiijr  from  oin»  fatl 
low,  with  sciittered  hills  in  the  dista 
almost  into  mountains.    The  country 
mile?}  from  Anvika  tiie  eoil  on  the  ri 
place  it  cracks.     1   liav^  seen  pure 
yellow,  straw-color,  and  white,  with 
tains  lead."     At  <»ne  point  the  river 
niountttins,  two  thousand  feet  in  he 
about  the  same  height.     Nearly  all 
and  many  of  them  abound  with  bea 

On  the  5th  of  Noveniber,  the  Kvi 
the  natives  flocked  to  the  river  to  c; 
numbers  as  soon  as  the  river  was 
To  the  dwellers  on  the  Kvihnak  thii 
or  the  first  shad  to  the  New  Yorker 

As  soon  as  the  ice  was  strong,  Li< 
mut  and  ascended  the  river  on  sled] 
other  times  over  snow,  to  the  village 
to  the  river  Kuskokvim,  which  near 
before  the  latter  bends  to  the  north 
river  Nallik,  a  stream  three  hundred 
from  the  southeast,  they  soon  stru< 
marshy  phiin  to  the  mountain  Tama 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskok 
road  crossed  a  lake,  entered  a  mare 
many  small  creeks,  and  passed  tliroi 
pe<iiiion  followed  the  course  of  the  E 
tra<ling-po8t  in  lat.  61°  34''  N.,  long.  1 

The  Kuskokvim  is  smaller  than  tl 
two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
dred  feet  in  width.  The  bends,  fille 
turcsque  appearance  than  the  Kvi 
monotonous.  The  rocks  on  the  rig 
bank  of  the  Kvihpak,  and  in  man; 
Tlie  left  bank  is  clothed  with  heav 
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nearly  pjirallel  with  that  rivor  for  Bome  distance,  and  enters  it  near  lat.  62°  N,, 
long.  16<)°  W.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1844,  the  ice  in  the  Kui«kukvim  b»'gan  to  move, 
and  by  the  9th  tlie  expedition  Htarted  up  the  river  in  scjil-akin  canoes.  The  Ku8- 
kokvini  was  found  to  be  from  seven  hundred  to  twenty-one  hundred  feet  wide  above 
Fort  Kolnmkoff,  with  occjinional  sand-bars,  some  of  them  a  mile  and  a  half  wi«Je. 
For  nearlv  a  hundred  miles  it  runs  between  rocky  clitt's,  from  three  hiindreil  to 
five  hundred  feet  in  heiglit,  covered  with  a  denwe  forest:  the  channel  is  clear,  and 
the  current  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Kvihpak.  At  this  ptdnt  the  river  IJulr:- 
nak  enters  from  tlie  south  (lat.  61°  42''N.,  long.  ir>6°  ;>(/  VV.);  it  is  two  hundred 
feet  wi<le  at  its  moutli,  and  guarded  at  its  entrance  on  the  left  bank  by  rocky 
clitfd  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundrc'l  feet  liigh.  From  this  point,  far  in  the 
interior,  could  be  seen  a  conical  mountain  wlio?*e  top  was  covered  with  snow.  A 
few  miles  up  the  Ilulitnak  the  hillH  on  the  left  bank  give  way  to  a  marshy  plain, 
while  on  the  right  sifle  runs  a  chain  of  hills  five  hundred  feet  high. 

Twenty  miles  higher  u\}  the  Kuskokvim.  breaking  through  the  hills  that  line 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  above  the  Hulitnak,  comes  in  the  iShuIkak,  which, 
the  natives  say,  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  among  the  Chigmit  Mountains,  some  of 
the  neare'»t  peaks  of  which  could  be  seen  by  the  e.xpe<liiion  about  fifty  miles  to 
tlie  southward-  A  sliorl  distance  above  the  Shulkak  c»>mes  in  the  Chigvanateel, 
also  from  the  south.  At  this  point  were  met  six  canoes  IIIUmI  with  natives. 
To  keep  on  goo<l  terms  with  the  natives,  and  prevent  nusunderstanding — for  they 
could  Conceive  of  no  r<ason  for  the  presence  of  a  white  man  in  those  regions 
except  to  tra<le — a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  an<l  some  old  clothes  were  exchanged 
for  a  large  heaj>  of  beaver,  otter,  reindeer,  and  blark-bear  skins.  The  natives 
coveted  a  certain  coat  without  sleeves  which  strui-k  their  fincy,  but  the  pile  of 
nearly  two  hundred  valuable  furs  which  compri.sed  their  stock  was  not  consid- 
ered an  equivalent,  and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  tobacco 
and  less  prizeti  articles  of  Icothing. 

Above  these  streams  the  Kuskokvim  narr6wed  to  about  seven  hundred  feet, 
the  current  was  slower,  and  the  water  of  a  dull  vellowish  white.  The  river 
wound  around  a  cape  two  hundred  or  three  hun<lred  feet  high  on  the  right  bank, 
the  left  bank  being  about  eighteen  feet  high,  ami  covered  with  a  dense  forest;  be- 
yond which,  in  the  distance,  rose  a  chain  of  mountains.  Higher  up,  a  spur  of  the 
niountain  chain  terminated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  a  rockv  ridge,  bevond 
which  the  forest  gave  place  to  a  flat  meiidow,  or  nmrshy  plain.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sochutno,  in  lat.  62°  5.S''  N.,  long.  155°  6''  \V.,  the  expe<lition  stopped, 
having  reached  about  one  hundred  and  eiglity  miles  above  Fort  Kolmakoif,  and 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  this  point 
the  natives  spoke  of  a  beautiful  inland  sea  in  the  interior,  somewhere  between 
the  Kuskokvim  and  the  Kvihpak.  The  same  story  was  re}»eated  by  the  natives 
at  other  points  on  the  Ki^skokvim  and  also  on  the  Kvihpak.  It  was  described 
as  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  and  supporting  a  numerous  peo- 
ple on  its  banks.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Zagoyskin  that  the  location 
of  this  lake  was  somewhere  between  lat.  63°  and  65°  N.  and  long.  150°  and  154° 
W.,  and  that  it  probably  found  an  outlet  for  it  waters  by  the  river  Ilaggaya  into 
the  Kvihpak. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Lieutenant  Zagoyskin  to  explore  the  Kuskokvim  to  its 
•ource;  but  the  men  he  had  taken  with  him  from  Fort  Kolmakoff  were  obliged 
to  return,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  transport  goods  across  to  Fort  Alexander, 
on  Bristol  Bay.  fte  was,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to  turn  back,  reaching 
Fort  Kolmakoflfon  the  5tJi  of  June.  A  few  days  later  be  crossed  to  the  Kvihpak 
bjr  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  difierent  from  that  he  had  traversed  in  the  winter, 
and  then  descended  the  Lower  Kvihpak  to  the  divergence  of  its  several  channels 
to  the  sea.  The  hills  and  forests  disappeared,  and  at  one  point  a  chain  of  lakes 
in  a  flat  country  stretched  away  to  the  richt  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach.  The 
aoil  at  this  part  of  the  river  contained  a  layer  of  organic  matter  from  the  forest, 
jtbont  three  feet  deep,  beneath  which  was  wet  clay.     Lieutenant  Zagoyskin 


iroin  me  iieau  oi  ijaKe  ouperr 
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Superior  and  the  Arctic  Sea. 
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express  companies,  and  delive 
whose  auspices  he  was  traveli 
poached  on  the  manor  of  the 
miles  beyond  the  boundary, 
Yukon  Rivers,  Kennicott  foun 
of  an  old  Scotchman,  who,  wil 
priest,  together  with  some  voyo 
ment.     Here  Kennicott  remai 
specimens,  and  gaining  all  the 
in  rec^ard  to  the  course  of  the 
existed  at  the  fort.     Among 
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sessions  above  British  Columbia,  and  the  whole  interior  of  Russian 
lerica,  was  entirely  unknown.  It  was  determined  to  mjike  the 
vey  by  two  parties,  one  keeping  northward  from  Vancouver's 
Bind,  and  the  other  proceeding  by  sea  to  the  vicinity  of  Behring's 
ait,  and  then  going  eastward  and  southward,  to  meet  the  party 
ninjr  north.  The  information  obtained  in  regard  to  the  '*  threat 
er'*  of  Russian  America,  led  to  the  hope  that  the  party  could 
!C-nd  it  from  Behring's  Sea  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  then  follow  its 
irse  southward  through  British  territory — the  party  coming  north 
jping  the  same  route  to  the  place  of  meeting.  A  small  steamer, 
i  "Lizzie  Horner,"  was  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  and  put  on 
ird  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition,  with  the  design  of  ascend- 
J  the  Kvihpak  in  her  as  far  as  possible.  The  services  of  Major 
nnicott  had  been  secured  for  the  command  of  the  expedition  by 
y  of  Behring's  Soa,  his  previous  visit  to  Russian  America,  and 
profound  scientific  knowledge,  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  task. 

)n  the  lOth  «Iay  of  July,  ISOo,  the  expedition  lelt  8.in  Francisco  in  tlie  bark 
olden  (Jate/'  aoconi|)anied  l>y  the  eni:ineer-in-chief  of  the  company.  Colonel 
Ikley,  in  tiie  propeller  "G.  8.  Wright.  '  In  a  month  they  reached  8itka,  the 
id-quarter8  of  the  Kus.sian  American  Fur  Company,  wliere  they  remained 
»ut  two  weeks,  completing:  their  arran«:ement8  and  receiving  tlie  lavished  cour- 
es  of  the  Kus.siaTi  oihcials.  On  tiie  '2'2d  of  August  the  exf>edition  sailed  again, 
Ting  for  the  outer  j)oint  of  the  Aliaska  peninsula.  Tlie  islands  that  line  the 
tbern  front  of  this  remarkahle  projection  were  reache<l  about  long.  IGU**  W., 
I  at  one  of  them,  Ounga,  a  short  stop  was  made.  The  ])rincipal  features  of 
J  island  were  similar  to  most  of  the  otliers  in  the  group.  Originally  of  vol- 
ic  origin,  it  has  a  steep  front  about  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  beyond  which 

land  is  rolling.  The  elevations  are  covered  with  moss  interspersed  with 
?ers,  and  in  the  depressions  is  a  little  coarse  grass  witli  small  bushes.  A  bed 
x>a]  (lignite)  sixteen  inches  thick  was  found  on  this  island,  and  the  Russians 
rked  it  for  a  short  time,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  as  of  little  value.  Here, 
on  several  other  islands,  a  few  Kussians  supported  themselves  by  fishing.  In 
ming  along  the  coast,  a  volcano  was  seen,  in  full  activity  ;  and  others,  that  had 
no  very  distant  period  been  in  eruption,  were  seen  on  the  j)eninsulaand  islands, 
ifigh  were  plentiful  along  the  route  through  the  islands.  The  entrance  to 
iring's  Sea  was  made  through  the  Ounimak  passage,  in  long.  16.'>°  W.,  lat.  54}® 

the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  being  two  Inmdred  and  forty  feet,  and  the 
rent  very  strong.  On  the  l.'Jth  of  September,  the  expedition  entered  Norton 
ind  and  roundeiJ-to  at  St.  Michael.     Kennicott  and  his  party  were  landed  and 

vessels  left,  with  Colonel  Hulkley,  for  Kamcliatka. 

The  island  of  St.  Miclinel  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Norton  Sound,  and  is  divided 
a  narrow  channel  from  the  main-land,  and  bv  a  wider  chatmel  from  Stuart's 
md.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  across  in  either  direction,  of  volcanic  origin, 
.  of  no  great  height,  the  greatest  elevation  being  three  hundred  feet  A  good 
rbor  atiords  protection  against  all  but  the  northerly  winds.  At  this  point  is  a 
t  of  logs  and  earth,  mounting  six  four-jwunders,  and  garrisoned  by  twenty  Rus- 
nn  under  Factor  StephanofV.  Close  to  the  fort  is  an  Esquimau  or  Malimeet 
ace,  of  ten  huts — partly  burrows  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  partly  buildings 
Infldogs.  A  chain  of  similar  villages  extends  along  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound, 
e  temperature  at  St.  Michael  is  n)ilder  than  at  any  other  point  on  that  part  of 

coast,  a  fact  accounted  for  by  its  being  surroundeti  by  water,  and  by  the  cur- 
t  coming  from  the  south.  In  summer  there  is  a  healthy,  though  scanty  vege- 
on. 


Kc-fj)  Close  to  mo  siiore,  and  s< 
the  surface.  Next  day  they 
then  set  out  for  Ulucook,  wall 
loaded  with  three  bairs  of  flo: 
19th  they  struck  the  Yukon, 
the  22d  thev  reached  Nulato, 
river,  and  next  day  were  joine- 

Nulato  is  a  small  native  vi 
has  been  established,  with  thr 
cannon  as  its  sole  defense.  Du 
broui^ht  over  from  St.  Michae 
lar;^est  was  thirty-five  feet  Ion 
stretched  over  a  light  framew< 
square  sail,  spreading  twenty  3 
other  boat  was  a  **baidark,"  oi 
skin  that  fitted  tightly  to  the  s 
boat,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  wate 
passengers,  and  in  this  differs 
occupant.  The  baidark  was  i 
of  his  party,  wliile  the  larger 
with  tlie  provisions. 

Every  tiling  was  ready  for  th 
expedition  were  anxiously  awai 
a  sad  calamity  put  an  end  to 
had  for  several  days  coraplainet 
in  his  head.  The  succession  of 
since  his  landing  weighed  hea 
the  effects  of  the  arduous  labors 
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straightened  himself  up  and  fell  instantly  dead,  probably  from  hoart 
disease. 

The  death  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition  frustrated  all  the 
plans  that  had  been  formed.  Lieutenant  Ketchum,  as  the  oldest  of 
the  party,  took  command,  and  appointed  Lieutenant  Pease  as  his 
second.  It  was  decided  that  Ketchum,  with  the  voyageur  Lebarge, 
and  a  half-breed  Lewis  Kean,  should  go  up  to  Fort  Yukon  in  the 
baidark,  while  Lieutenant  Pease  and  some  others  of  the  party  should 
take  the  remains  of  Major  Kennicott  in  the  seal-skin  boat  to  Fort  St. 
Michael,  by  going  down  the  river  to  the  coast.  Pease  and  the  half- 
breed  Kean  set  to  work  on  a  coffin  made  of  boards  torn  from  the 
.  sides  of  the  fort,  calked  with  candle-wick,  and  pitched  with  turpentine 
gum.  The  lining  was  made  of  some  green  baize  found  in  the  fort, 
and  tacked  with  brads  cut  with  shears  from  a  strip  of  copper  that 
had  formed  part  of  the  sheathing  of  a  ship's  bottom.  Dressed  in  full 
uniform  and  shrouded  in  the  American  flag,  the  body  of  Major  Ken- 
nicott lay  for  three  days  open  to  the  sorrowful  gaze  of  those  who  had 
shared  his  later  labors  (one  of  these  had  been  his  friend  and  compan- 
ion in  past  years),  and  then  the  face  of  one  of  whom  science  had 
great  hope  was  hid  from  view.  Had  Major  Kennicott  lived  to  carry 
out  his  plans,  completed  his  explorations  of  the  extreme  Northern 
country,  and  reduced  his  observations  to  writing,  the  scientific  world 
would  have  been  a  great  gainer  by  his  knowledge.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  six  or  seven  years  before  his  death  he  was  more  a  worker 
than  a  writer,  and  the  hurried  notes  he  committed  to  paper  will  throw 
but  little  light  on  what  he  had  discovered,  compared  with  what  died 
with  him,  unregistered. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  ice  broke  up,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  Ketchum,  Lebarge  and  Kean  started  up  the  river  in  the  baidark, 
while  Pease,  taking  with  him  Smith,  Adams,  and  Dyer,  and  a  crew 
of  three  Esquimaux,  started  down  the  river  in  the  seal- skin  boat, 
having  with  them  the  remains  of  Major  Kennicott.  A  few  miles  be- 
low Nulato  the  ice  and  drift-wood  were  overtaken  in  a  rapid  current, 
and  a  landing  was  made  on  an  island  to  escape  swamping.  The  voy- 
age was  continued,  the  party  sometimes  making  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles,  and  at  others  going  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  at  one  time  making 
seventy-seven  miles  in  a  day's  run.  At  night  they  found  a  welcome 
in  an  Indian  village,  or  camped  out  on  an  island.  On  the  1st  of  June 
they  took  an  Indian  on  board  as  a  guide,  but  soon  became  suspicious 
that  he  was  trying  to  mislead  them.  Following  his  directions.  Pease 
steered  into  a  wide  channel  which  proved  to  be  a  lateral  connection 
with  the  Chageluk  River,  and  entered  that  river  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Yukon,  or  Kvihpak.  Here  they  came 
Suddenly  on  a  village  inhabited  by  a  tribe  hostile  to  those  above,  and 
bearing  a  bad  reputation  among  the  Russians.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
came  in  sight,  it  was  surrounded  with  canoes  filled  with  Indians, 


Indians,  if  such  a  purpose  had  ] 

Stopping  one  ni^ht  at  tlie  Rnssiar 
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Not  long  afterward  Ketclunn  and 
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fair  depth  of  water,  and  the  rapids  he 
obstacle  to  a  good  steamer.     The  c 
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enginei^.     At  Fort  Yukon  a  new  fort 
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ing  Kennicott's  visit  had  given  place 
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the  line  of  division  being  the  Alinska  peninsula.  At  the  boundary 
line,  on  the  Icy  Sea,  the  coast  is  low,  and  forined  of  frozen  mud- 
banks,  keeping  this  character  coming  west  until  Point  Barrow  is 
reached,  the  most  northern  point,  a  long  low  spit  of  gravel  and  loose 
sand.  Going  southwest,  the  low  coast  is  intersected  with  nnrrow 
lakes,  and  covered  with  swampy  moss,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Lisbume,  a  mass  of  limestone  rocks  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  From  this  point  to  and  around  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  coast  is 
low  and  swampy,  with  occasional  hills.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  gateway  of  Behring's  Strait,  is  pre- 
cipitous and  rocky,  and  is  indented  by  Port  Clarence,  which  has  a 
good  entrance,  with  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  a  mud  bottom.  Open- 
ing also  into  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  is  Grantley  Harbor,  smaller 
and  completely  land-locked,  offering  a  perfectly  secure  anchorage. 
Below  this  point,  the  country  near  the  sea  is  rolling,  and  the  coast 
low  and  inaccessible  except  in  certain  portions  of  Norton  and  Bristol 
Sounds,  while  the  sea  is  shallow,  owing  to  the  alluvium  poured  into 
it  by  the  rivers  and  dammed  back  into  Behring's  Sea  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Aliaska  peninsul.a.  The  shore  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  moss,  thrown  up  by  the  frost  into  large  bunchy  masses. 

Below  the  Aliaska  peninsula  the  formation  of  the  coast  is  totally 
different.  A  lofty  mountain  range  occupies  the  coast  from  Observa- 
tory Inlet  to  Cook's  Inlet,  and  then  sweeps  around  toward  the  Asiatic 
side  along  the  peninsula.  On  this  side  the  cliffs  are  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  descend  abruptly  into  the  Pacific,  with  deep  soundings 
close  to  the  shore.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  line 
of  the  territory  extends  a  group,  or  several  groups,  of  islands,  some 
of  large  size,  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  strip 
of  coast  belonging  to  Russian  America  from  Cross  Sound  to  Observ- 
atory Inlet,  and  the  coast  below  to  Puget  Sound,  is  masked  by  a 
series  of  islands  so  situated  as  to  leave  between  them  and  the  main 
land  an  unbroken  line  of  inland  navigation,  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  world.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  passed  through  it  twice  in 
1841,  says  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  steam  navigation,  affording  a 
safe  passage  in  every  condition  of  the  weather  except  fogs.  Beyond 
the  Copper  River  is  another  group  of  islands;  and  stretching  from 
the  mouth  of  Cook's  Inlet  to  the  end  of  the  peninsula  is  still  another 
group,  to  which  the  largest,  Kodiak,  gives  its  name.  All  these 
islands  are  of  volcanic  character,  and  in  some  of  them  along  the 
Aliaska  peninsula,  as  also  on  the  main  land,  volcanoes  are  still  active. 
Traces  of  volcanic  action  are  also  found  on  the  few  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Behring's  Sea. 

The  whole  main -land  coast  up  to  Cook's  Inlet  is  heavily  wooded, 
and  many  of  the  islands  also  have  a  good  supply  of  trees.  Beyond 
the  mountain  range,  near  and  beyond  the  boundary  line,  up  to  Cook's 
Inlet,  stretches  a  comparatively  level  country,  covered  with  grass. 
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Twenty  miles  above  Shak( 
above  that  point  canoe  ns 
distance.     The  Stikine  pr 
the  Grand  Canon  drains 
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enters  the  sea  between  stec 
and  cypress.     Small  rive4'8 
coast  up  to  lat.  60°  N.,  lon^ 
By  this  river  the  natives 
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ing  each  other  so  closely  tl 
Inlet,  which  cuts  a  deep  ga 
streams,  by  which  commur 
with  the  interior. 

Above  the  Aliaska  peni 
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with  the  Porcupine  to  its  outlet  in  Behring's  Sea,  this  river  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, having  a  depth  varying  from  one  to  ten  fathoms,  and  a  width  varying  from  a 
miletoamileandahalf.  Its  course  is  very  tortuous.  There  are  four  known  mouths, 
the  most  northern  of  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  on  which  is  a  depth  of  four  feet 
of  water,  the  south  channel  having  ten  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance.  There  are 
other  streams  of  less  importance  entering  Norton's  Sound  and  Kotzebue  Bay ;  and 
the  Colville,  which  enters  the  Icy  Sea  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Yukon,  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 

The  course  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  is  generally  a  little  south  of  west.  The 
mountain  ranges  from  the  south  cease  before  reaching  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  great 
peninsula  above  Cook's  Inlet  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  low  mountain  ranges 
running  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  In  the  intervening  spaces  between  tho^e 
ranges  the  principal  rivers  find  their  way.  As  a  general  rule  the  rivers  wash  the 
base  of  the  hills  on  the  right  side,  the  left  banks  being  low,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  river  frequently  swampy.  The  southern  tier  of  hills  is,  however,  nearly 
always  in  sight,  and  spurs  from  it  occasionally  jut  out  on  the  left  bank.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  country  is  the  manner  in  which  the  affluents  of  tlie  great 
rivers  interlock,  or  are  connected  by  lakes;  so  that,  while  the  peninsula  can  be 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  following  the  line  of  the  principal  rivers,  it  can 
alao  be  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  short  pnsses  through  the  mountains,  or 
by  ascendmg  the  smaller  streams  that  come  through  the  gaps  in  the  rocky  banks 
on  the  right  of  the  rivers,  and  then  passing  by  lakes  and  short  portages  to  the 
numerous  rivers  flowing  north  into  the  large  rivers.  In  this  way  the  natives  and 
the  traders  pass  from  the  Copper  River  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  from  Cook's  Inlet  to 
Kotzebue  Sound.  » 

The  interior  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  well  timbered  to  within  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  on  the  line  of  the  Kvihpak,  or  Yukon,  and  still  nearer  on  some 
of  the  smaller  streams.  The  prevailing  timber  and  the  most  useful  is  the 
spruce,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable  diameter,  and  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Birch  grows,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  as  far  north  as  the  line  of 
the  Kvihpak.  Poplar,  alder,  and  willow  are  found  along  all  the  rivers  in  consid- 
erable quiintity.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  main  land  and  many  of  the  islands 
are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine — the  most  useful  of  all  trees — which  reach 
the  water  s  edge;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stikine,  Sir  George  Simpson 
aays,  is  a  species  of  cypress,  which,  from  its  durability  and  lightness,  is  almost  un- 
equaled  for  boat-building.  The  Russians  have  neglected  to  turn  this  immense 
fund  of  wealth  to  account,  being  fearful  lest  their  monopoly  of  fur-trading  would 
be  afl'ected  by  the  opening  of  a  timber  trade.  The  pine  is  of  the  largest  size  and 
finest  quality,  equaling  in  value  the  famous  forests  of  Norway.  Bongard  reports 
pines  and  spruces  on  the  coast  having  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  and  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 

Russian  America  teems  with  animal  life.  Its  seas  afford  the  finest  fisheries  in 
the  world,  its  rivers  are  filled  with  fish,  and  its  woods,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains 
support  vast  quantities  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  valuable  birds.  The  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific,  along  the  whole  coast  from  Dixon's  Strait  to  the  end  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  swarm  with  cod  and  halibut  of  the  largest  size.  In  I86.1, 
Acting-Surveyor  Giddings,  of  Washington  Territory,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  this  fact.  After  describing  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  he  said:  "  Further  north,  along  the  coast,  between  Caf>e 
Flattery  and  Sitka,  in  the  Russian  possessions,  both  cod  and  halibut  arc  very 
plenty,  and  of  a  much  larger  size  than  those  taken  at  the  Cape,  or  further  up  the 
Btraits  and  sound.  No  one  who  knows  those  facts  for  a  moment  doubts  that,  if 
▼esHcls  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Bank  fishermen  that  sail  from  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  were  fitted  out  here,  and  were  to  fish  on  the  various  banks  along  this 

coast^  it  would  even  now  be  a  most  lucrative  business The  cod  and 

halibut  on  this  coast,  up  near  Sitka,  are  fully  equal  to  the  largest  taken  in  the 
Eastern  waters." 
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squirrels — a  red  variety  with  very  handsome  fur  being  particularly 
noticeable — ^lynx,  wolverine,  wolves,  black,  grizzly,  and  Arctic  bears, 
rouskrats — of  a  different  species  from  those  found  in  the  lower  lati- 
tudes— reindeer,  and,  north  of  the  Yukon,  the  moose. 

But,  great  as  are  the  numbers  and  variety  of  these  animals,  the 
feathered  life  of  the  country  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  region 
which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Behring's  Sea  is  the 
breeding-place  of  myriads  of  birds  that  visit  the  lower  latitudes  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year.  The  winged  column  that  comes  up  tlio 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  column  that  comes  up  its  western  face 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
meet  on  this  spot,  feast  on  the  berries  that  cover  the  ground  in  pro- 
fusion, raise  their  broods  of  young,  and  start  at  the  end  of  summer 
on  their  southern  tour. 

The  food  of  the  flocks  of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds  that  make 
this  their  breeding- place  is  chiefly  the  sm^all  Alpine  cranberry,  a 
fruit  smaller  than  the  common  cranberry,  and  not  so  palatable  until 
touched  by  the  frost,  when  it  becomes  delicious ;  the  bog-bilberry,  a 
favorite  food  for  bears  and  geese,  which  grows  in  greater  perfection 
here  than  in  more  southern  latitudes ;  the  empetrum ;  the  salmon 
berry,  resembling  a  large  yellow  raspberry,  but  of  insipid  flavor;  and 
a  blue  moss-berry,  growing  in  great  quantities  on  a  small  evergreen 
moss. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  feathered  visitors  begin  to  arrive. 
The  snow  birds  come  first,  followed  by  the  ospreys,  gerfalcons,  eagles^ 
and  gulls.     Then  come  the  geese  of  every  variety,  the  ducks,  and. 
the  swans.     The  white  and  black  geese  keep  on  their  course  until 
they  reach  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  others  settle  on  the  rivers  and 
marshes  of  the  interior.     As  ^mmer  advances,  other  birds  arrive,. 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  work  of  nesting  and  raising  their  broods.. 
Pinches  of  various  kinds,  the  American  robin,  the  yellow  poll,  black 
and  yellow  warblers,  the  tree-bunting,  and  other  small  birds  of  nu- 
merous species,  enliven  the  woods  during  the  summer  months,  and 
become  the  prey  of  an  endless  variety  of  hawks.     Swallows  come 
in  great  numbers,  stay  a  short  time,  and  leave  early  in  August.    Our 
cherished  acquaintance,  the  snow-bird,  on  its  arrival  from  the  south,, 
puts   on  gayer  plumage,  and  sings   melooiously  the  whole  season 
through,  although  utterly  innocent  of  musical  execution  when  with 
us.     We  have  before  mentioned  the  discovery  by  Major  Kennicott, 
ii^thci,  vicinity  of  Fort  Yukon,  of  the  breeding-places  of  the  canvas- 
back  duck,  previously  a  mystery  to  naturalists..     On  the  margin  of  a 
marshy  lake,  having  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  of  water, 
they  had  spread  platforms  of  sedge,  and  on  these  deposited  their 
eggs.     Major  Kennicott  saw  acres  literally  covered  with  these  eggs. 
Xiieutenant  Pease  ^ays  the  natives  reported-  that  the  marshes  along 
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and  four  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior. 
At  Sitka,  it  is  said  to  rain  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  harbor  is  always  open,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  ice  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Along  the  Aliaska  peninsula,  solid  and  clear  ice 
is  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  coast.  On 
Sitka  and  the  islands  of  that  group  the  valleys  afibrd  abundant  grass 
for  animals,  and  the  settlers  keep  some  cows  and  horses.  Vegetables, 
such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  radishes,  are  raised  with 
ease,  and  come  to  perfection.  Potatoes  are  raised  also  at  Cook's 
Inlet,  in  lat.  61°  N.,  though  they  will  not  ripen  at  Kamchatka,  ten 
degrees  further  south,  thus  showing  the  great  difi*erence  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  east  and  west  coasts.  At  St.  Michael,  in  Norton 
Sound,  lat.  63°  28'  N.,  the  occupants  of  the  post  cultivate  a  small 
garden,  and  raise  turnips  and  radishes.  The  experiment  has  not  been 
tried  in  the  interior,  but  success  would  not  be  improbable,  as  the 
country  abounds  in  edible  roots.  The  temperature  falls  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  increased.  The  yearly  mean  at  Ikagmut,  oa 
the  Lower  Yukon  or  Kvitpak,  in  lat.  61°  iV  N.,  long.  161°  14'  W., 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  was  24.57°.  At 
Fort  Yukon,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Behring's 
Sea,  the  yearly  mean  was  16.92°,  in  lat.  64°  N.  At  Ikagmut  mer- 
cury froze  in  February  and  March  on  several  years.  As  the  mean 
of  ten  years'  observation,  ice  forms  on  the  Kvihpak,  November  4th, 
and  breaks  up  May  23d,  the  river  being  free  of  ice  about  June  2d. 
The  average  period  during  which  the  river  remains  closed  is  two 
hundred  days. 

In  many  places,  if  not  throughout  the  main-land,  "  ground  ice  "  is 
found  at  a  varying  depth.  In  winter  the  soil  freezes  solid,  and  in 
Bummer  thaws  out  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet,  below  which  lies  the  permanently  frozen  subsoil  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet.  Zagoyskin  relates  that,  in  digging  a  well  at  St.  Michael, 
alternate  layers  of  ground  ice  and  a  fatty  clay  were  passed  through:; 
and  Lieutenant  Pease  reports  having  dug  at  St.  Michael,  in  August, 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches,  when  ground  ice  was  reached.  At 
Ikagmut,  Zagoyskin  reports  the  soil  thawed  to  the  depth  of  seven 
inches  only.  In  exploring  a  route  for  the  Russian  American  Tele- 
graph line  in  lat.  55°  N.,  long.  126°  W.,  Major  Pope  reports  that 
ground  ice  can  be  found  at  any  time  of  the  year  at  a  depth  of  six  or 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  surface  soil  usually  freezes  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet  in  the  winter,  leaving  an  intervening  stratum 
of  unfrozen  soil  from  four  to  six  feet  thick.  The  ^^groui^d  ice"  does 
not  prevent  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  roots  of  trees  do  not 
penetrate  it,  but  spread  as  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  rock.  In  the 
frozen  soil  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Kvihpak,  and  in 
Bristol  Bay,  are  found  large  deposits  of  fossil  ivory,  similar  to  that 
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in  Blodgett's  Climatology  of  the  Northwestern  .Districts :  "It  is  most 
surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  great  islands,  and  the  long  line 
of  coast  from  Puget's  Sound  to  Sitka,  nmple  as  it  resources  must  be 
even  for  recruiting  the  transient  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  independent 
of  its  immense  intrinsic  value.  To  the  region  bordering  the  North- 
em  Pacific  the  finest  maritime  positions  belong  throughout  its  entire 
extent ;  and  no  part  of  the  west  of  Europe  exceeds  it  in  the  advan- 
tages of  equable  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  commercial  accessibility  of 
the  coast.  The  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  may 
be  included  as  a  part  of  this  maritime  region,  embracing  an  immense 
area  from  the  forty-fifth  to  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  five  degrees  of 
longitude  in  width.  The  cultivable  surface  of  this  district  can  not  be 
much  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles" 

The  greater  part  of  this  valuable  territory,  on  the  mainland,  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain ;  but  only  about  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
British  possessions  front  on  the  coast.  An  outlet  for  the  remainder 
was  provided  by  the  leasing  from  the  Russians  of  the  strip  of  main- 
land up  to  Cro?s  Sound.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who,  as  Governor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  visited  the  coast 
ap  to  that  point,  mentions  the  lease  with  great  satisfaction,  adding, 
that  "  this  strip,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement  as  has  just 
been  mentioned,  renders  the  interior  comparatively  useless  to  England," 
The  Russo- American  treaty  of  1867  puts  an  end  to  the  "arrange- 
ment." 
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